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THE CAPTURE O F V E R A CRUZ. 


BT AM BTE-WITMBPH. 


* Thjb treucb k dug, the cannon’s breath 
Wings the far hissing globe of death ; 

Fast whirl the fragments from the wall, 

Xhat crumbles wiUi the imoderoui ball; 

And from that wall the foe replies, 

O'er dusty plain and smoky skies I’ JBxbom. 

Mexico, poor unhappy Mexico! The iron hand of the conqueror 
is upon thee, and the ruthless car of war is madly driven over thy 
prostrate children, and crushes them to earth ! Yet thou art beau¬ 
tiful, even in thy desolation and distress; beautiful as thy dark-eyed 
daughters smiling through their tears ! The warm sun may look 
down upon thy cities depopulated and thy vineyards blasted ‘ be¬ 
neath the dun, hot breath of war,* but thy towering mountains, robed 
in the hues of the rainbow, and thy secluded valleys, far from the 
din of conRicVand green with softest verdure, still greet with quiet 
gladness that warm sun’s earliest beams. 

On the fifth day of March, 1847, while the American squadron 
was lying at Anton Lizardo, a norther sprang up, and commenced 
blowing with great violence. The ships rolled and pitched, and 
tugged at their anchors, as if striving to tear them from their hold, 
while the sea was white with foam. About noon, General Scott’s 
fleet of transports, destined for the reduction of Vera Cruz, came 
like a great white cloud bearing down before the storm. The whole 
eastern horizon looked like a wall of canvass. Vessel after vessel 
came flying in under reduced sail, until the usually quiet harbor was 
crowded with them. A perfect wilderness of spars and rigging met 
the eye at every turn; and for five days, all was bustle, activity and 
excitement. Officers of the two services were visiting about from 
ship to-ship ; drums were beating, bands of music playing, and every 
thing told of an approaching conflict. 

On the tenth, the army were conveyed in huge surf-boats from the 
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transports to the different ships of war, which immediately got under 
way for Vera Cruz. During the passa ge down to the city, I was in 
the fore-top of the United States’ sl»)op-of-war ‘Albany,’ from which 
place I had a good view of all that occurred. It was a ‘ sight to 
see !’ The tall ships of war sailing leisurely along under their top¬ 
sails, their decks thronged in every part with dense masses of 
troops, whose bright muskets and bayonets were flashing in the sun¬ 
beams ; the gingling of spurs and sabres ; the bands of music play¬ 
ing ; the hum of the multitude rising up like the murmur of the 
distant ocean ; the small steamers plying about, their decks crowded 
with anxious spectators ; the long lines of surf-boats towing astern 
of the ships, ready to disembark the troops ; all these tended to ren¬ 
der the scene one of the deepest interest. 

About three o’clock p. m. the armada arrived abreast of the lit¬ 
tle desert island of Sacriflcio, where the time-worn walls and battle¬ 
ments of Vera Cruz, and the old grim castle of San Juan d’Ullie, 
with their ponderous cannon, tier upon tier, basking in the yellow 
rays of the sun, burst upon our view. It was a most beautiful, nay, 
a sublime sight, that embarkation. I still retained my position in 
the ’fore-top, and was watching every movement with the most 
anxious interest; for it was thought by many that the enemy would 
oppose the landing of our troops. About four o’clock, the huge 
surf-boats, each capable of conveying one hundred men» were hauled 
to the gang-ways of the different men-of-war, and quickly laden 
with their * warlike fraughtage;* formed in a single line, nearly a 
mile in length ; and at a given signal, commenced slowly moving 
toward the Mexican shore. It was a grand spectacle! On, on 
went the long range of boats, loaded down to the gunwales with 
brave men, the rays of the slowly-departing sun resting upon their 
uniforms and bristling bayonets, and wrapping the far inland and 
fantastic mountains of Mexico in robes of gold. On they went; 
the measured stroke of the countless oars mingling with the hoarse 
dull roar of the trampling surf upon the sandy beach, and the shriek 
of the myriads of sea-birds soaring high in air, until the boats struck 
the shore, and quick as thought our army began to land. At this in¬ 
stant, the American flag was planted, and unrolling its folds, floated 
proudly out upon the evening breeze ; the crews of the men-of-war 
made the welkin ring with their fierce cheering; and a dozen bands 
of music, at the same time, and as if actuated by one impulse, struck 
up 

* *T IS the slar-spaopled banner ! O, lonpmay it wave. 

O’er the land uf the free, and the home of the brave!’ 

Early the next morning, the old grim Castle of San Juan d’Ullio 
commenced trying the range of its heavy guns, throwing Paixhan 
shells at the army, and continued it at intervals for a week; but 
with the exception of an occasional skirmish with a party of the 
enemy’s lancers, they had all the fun to themselves. In the mean¬ 
time our forces went quietly on with their preparations, stationing 
their pickets, planting their heavy mortars, landing their horses, pro¬ 
visions and munitions of war, constantly annoyed with a ceaseless 
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fire from the Mexican batteries, which our troops were as yet too 
busy to return. 

On the twenty-fourth, Lieutenant OHver Hazard Perry, with a zeal 
worthy of his illustrious father, ‘ the Hero of Lake Erie,’ dismounted 
one of the waist guns of the * Albany,’ a sixty-eight pounder, pro¬ 
cured a number of volunteers who would willingly have charged 
np to the muzzles of the Mexican cannon with such a leader, and 
taking about forty rounds of Paixhan-shells, proceeded on shore, 
where, after dragging his gun through the sand for three miles, he 
arrived at a small fortification, which the engineers had constructed 
of sand-bags for him, and there planted his engine of destruction, 
in a situation which commanded the whole city of Vera Cruz. 
Roused by such a gallant example, guns from each of the other ships 
of the squadron were disembarked, and conveyed to the breast¬ 
work, which was as yet concealed from the eyes of the Mexicans, 
by being in the rear of an almost impervious chapparal^ and in a 
^ort time a most formidable fortress was completed, which was 
styled the Naval Battery. 

At this period, General Sdott, having quietly made all his arrange¬ 
ments, while a constant shower of shot and shell were thrown at his 
army by the enemy, sent a flag of truce, with a summons for the 
immediate surrender of the city of Vera Cruz, and the Castle of 
San Juan d’Ullio, and with a full understanding that unless his de¬ 
mand was immediately complied with, an attack would follow. As 
a matter of course, the Mexicans, expecting an assault, for which 
they were well prepared, and not a bombardment, returned an in¬ 
dignant refusal, and were told that at four o’clock, p. m., they should 
hear farther from us. In the meantime, the chapparal heul been cut 
away, disclosing the Naval Battery to the gaze of the astonished 
Mexicans, and the mortars and heavy artillery, which had been 
planted upon the hills overlooking the city, and were ready to vomit 
forth their fires of death. Every person was now waiting with trem¬ 
bling anxiety the commencement of the fray. 

" About four o’clock p. m., while the crews of the squadron were 
all at supper, a sudden and tremendous roar of artillery on shore 
proclaimed that the battle had begun. The tea-things were left to 
*take care of themselves,’ and pell-mell tumbled sick and well up 
the laddei^ to the spar-deck. I followed with the human tide, and 
soon found myself ,in the fore-top of the ‘ Albany,’ and looking 
around me, a sublim^ but terrific sight my elevated perch presented 
to the view. Some two hundred sail of vessels were lying imme¬ 
diately around us, their tops, cross-trees, yards, shrouds — every 
thing where a foot-hold could be obtained —^ crowded with human 
beings, clustered like swarming bees in mid-summer on the trees, 
all intently watching the battle. 1 turned my eyes on shore. Jona¬ 
than had at last awakened from his slumber, and had Set to work 
in earnest. Bomb-shells were flying like hail stones into Vera Cruz 
from every quarter; sulphurous flashes, clouds of smoke, and the 
dull boom of the heavy guns arose from the walls of the city in re¬ 
turn, while ever and anon a red sheet of flame would leap from the 
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great brass raortars on the ramparts of the grim Castle, followed by 
a re port, which fairly made the earth tremble. The large ships of 
the squadron could not approach near enough to the shore to parti¬ 
cipate in the attack upon the city, without exposing them to the fire 
of the Castle ; but all the gun-boats, small steamers, and every thing 
that could be brought to bear upon the enemy, were sent in and 
commenced blazing away; a steady stream of fire, like the red 
glare of a volcano ! This state of things continued until sun-set, 
when the small vessels were called off; but the mortars kept throw¬ 
ing shells into the devoted town the live-long night. I was watch¬ 
ing them until after midnight, and it was one of the most striking 
displays that I ever beheld. 

A huge black cloud of smoke hung like a pall over the American 
army, completely concealing it from view; the Mexicans had ceased 
firing, in order to prevent our troops from directing their guns by 
the flashes from the walls; but the bombardiers had obtained the 
exact range before dark, and kept thundeiing away, every shell fall¬ 
ing directly into the doomed city. Suddenly, a vivid, lightning-like 
flash would gleam for an instant upon the black pall of smoke hang¬ 
ing over our lines, and then as the roar of the great mortar came 
borne to our ears, the ponderous shell would be seen to dart upward 
like a meteor, and after describing a semi-circle in the air, descend 
with a loud crash upon the house-tops, or into the resounding streets 
of the fated city. Then, after a brief but awful moment of sus¬ 
pense, a lurid glare, illuminating for an instant the white domes and 
grim fortresses of Vera Cruz, falling into ruins with the shock, and 
the echoing crash that came borne to our ears, told that the shell 
had exploded, and executed its terrible mission ! 

Throughout the whole night these fearful missiles were travelling 
into the city in one continued stream ; but the enemy did not return 
the fire. At day-light, however, the Mexicans again opened their 
batteries upon our army, with the most determined bravery. 

About eight o’clock, a. m., the gallant Perry and his brave asso¬ 
ciates, having finished the mounting of their guns, and completed 
all their arrangements, opened with a tremendous roar the Naval 
Battery upon the west side of the city, and were immediately an¬ 
swered from four distinct batteries of the enemy. The firm earth 
trembled beneath the discharge of these ponderous guns, and the 
shot flew like hail into the town, and were returned with interest 
by the Mexicans. Their heavy guns were served with wonderful 
precision ; and almost every shot struck the little fort, burst open 
the sand-bags of which it was constructed, and covered our brave 
oflScers and men with a cloud of dust. Many shot and shell were 
thrown directly through the embrazures ; and to use the expressions 
of one of our old tars who had been in several engagements, * the 
red-skins handled their long thirty-two’s as if they had been rifles !* 
Several of our men and one officer had fallen, but the remainder of 
the brave fellows kept blazing away; while the forts and ramparts 
of the city began to crumble to the earth. This state of things con¬ 
tinued until the twenty-seventh; the army throwing a constant 
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§hower of bombs into the city, and the Naval Battery, (manned 
daily by fresh officers and men,) beating down the fortifications, and 
destroying every thing within its range, when a flag of truce was 
sent out with an offer, which was immediately accepted, of an un¬ 
conditional surrender of the city of Vera Cruz and the Castle of 
San Juan d’Ullio. 


THE CAPITULATION. 

* I SAW BD army form their last array 

Upon the field, in silence and deep gloom, 

And at their conquerors' Teel 

Lay their war-weapons down. 

* Sullen and stem, disarmed but not dishonored ; 

Brave men, but brave in vain, they yielded there : 

The sol.lier’s trial-task 

k not alone ' to die!’' HAX.i.acs. 

It was a clear, bright, sunny day on which the surrender took 
place. By special good fortune, the author of this sketch obtained 
an opportunity of being present at the capitulation, and a most 
splendul and glorious pageant it was. The boat in which we em¬ 
barked put off from the ship about eight o’clock, a. m., and after a long 
pull through the fleet of transports, we landed on a white level sand- 
beach, about three miles to the southward of Vera Cruz. Here we 
found the encampment of the volunteers ; and after straying around 
among the tents, filled with a ragged and motley assembly, and seek¬ 
ing in vain for horses at the marquees of the different quarter¬ 
masters, we started oflf for tlie ‘ Field of ^he Grounded Arms.’ 

After crossing the sand-hills which rise from the beach, we came 
suddenly upon the stage of the ‘ Theatre of War.* Cannon-balls 
were lying all over the plain, like corn upon the thresher’s floor, 
while here and there might be descried vast cavenis ploughed in 
the earth by the shells from the Castle. Columns of troops were 
moving about in every direction ; general and staff-officers gallop¬ 
ping around the field on their spirited chargers; drums were beat¬ 
ing, trumpets braying, bands of music playing, and the ‘ star-spangled 
banner’ floating gaily on the breeze. It was a moment to make one 
proud of his country. After a fatiguing walk, we came to a long 
level plain, green with verdure, extending for more than a mile, 
where the Mexicans were to lay down their arms. Having secured 
a spot where we had a fine view of the whole field ; and while we 
were congratulating ourselves upon our good fortune, one of Gene¬ 
ral Scott’s aids came gallopping over the field on his panting steed, 
shouting: 

* Gentlemen, the General directs that this place shall be kept 
clear. The Mexicans are to march out here ; so you will perceive 
the necessity of seeking other quarters.’ 

And then he gallopped rapidly away, bis sabre jingling in its 
sheath, and bis long black hair streaming on the breeze. 

There was no help for it, so our party separated, each taking up 
the position that pleased him. An officer of the army, who hap- 
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pened to be ofi’ duty at the time, and who had in his possession an 
exccdlent telescope, went with me to the top of a hii^h hill, which 
commanded a view of the whole field, and where a thick chapparal, 
through whose branches the cool luxuriant winds came singing, 
spread its grateful shade above our heads, as we reclined upon the 
soft carpet-like earth and gazed upon the magnificent view before 
us. There lay the sandy plains, dotted with the wiiite tents of the 
soldiers ; the green field on which the enemy was to pile his arms; 
the shattered walls, ramparts and white domes of the city ; the time¬ 
worn battlements of the old grim Castle, over which the half-masted 
flag of Mexico was trailing in sadness ; and beyond, the great, so¬ 
lemn, sleeping sea, on whose unrullled bosom the countless fleet of 
transports, men-of-war and steamers, as the long j^lassy surge came 
sweeping in, rolled lazily to and fro, with their wilderness of spars 
and rigging basking in the yellow sunshine. It was a most beautiful 
siglit, and one that can never be eflkced from my memory. 

About ten o’clock, a. m., the American army moved up in two 
columns ; a perfect forest of glittering bayonets, the regular troops 
on the right, and the volunteers on the left; and enclosing the ex¬ 
tended field in a hollow scpiare, with an opening nearest the city, 
through which the Mexicans were to enter, awaited their approach. 
In a short time the sound of mournful music announced that the 
enemy was approaching; and looking toward the city, we beheld 
his columns moving out in good order, and in the direction of our 
army. 

On they came, the poor, crest-fallen, half-starved, emaciated crea¬ 
tures, to the most mound’ul strains ear ever heard ; the long, de¬ 
jected-looking files of troops accompanied by the inhabitants of the 
city; women and children; the ohl, the young, the crippled—all 
bearing off their little treasures. Some could be seen staggering 
under the weight of old trunks, others loaded down with bags of 
meal; no doubt their little all. I need not say that 1 sincerely sym¬ 
pathized with them in their deep distress; and as 1 looked around 
upon the many poor pale sorrowing faces of the females, my heart 
ached for them, and I involuntarily breathed forth a curse upon the 
inventor of War ! 

After the soldiers had stacked their arms, and while they were 
waiting to be parol(;d, I came down from the hill where I had been 
seated, and strolled round among the columns of the Mexicans, and 
was surprised at finding so many fine-looking officers and men among 
them. They had the ajipearance of being well disciplined, and their 
arms and accoutrements were in a most excellent condition. Al¬ 
though I was entirely alone, and wore the uniform of the navy, not 
an insult was offered to me ; and whenever I thought proper to 
salute one of their officers, the civility was always promptly and 
courteously acknowledged. 

On I went, in a spirit of wild recklessness, stopping to exchange 
an occasional smile or kind word with the pretty sefioritas, with 
their large, dark, languishing eyes, raven tresses hanging down 
almost to the earth, and with their swelling bosoms more than half 
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disclosed lo Y\ew ; until suddenly looking up, I for the first time dis¬ 
covered that I bad left our army and all assistance far behind, and 
iK-itl was alone in tVie very midst of the armed and swarthy hordes 
of the enemy, and directly before the principal gate of the city. 
To add to my uneasiness, I perceived many dark and threatening 
glances cast toward me from the sullen columns of soldiers; and I 
have no doubt, bad tbey not been restrained by a fear of their offi¬ 
cers, they would bave sacrificed me on the spot to gratify their thirst 
for revenge upon the Americans. But let me feel as I would, it 
was no lime to show indecision ; so I w'alked quietly along the walls, 
exoraining the loop-holes for musketry, and speculating in my own 
mind whether some one of the enemy, as at JMonterey, might not 
lie concealed behind them, and take a fancy to make a target of 
me. I can testify from personal experience that the spot on which 
1 stood at that time was not a bed of roses. Had I been made the 
victim of some deadly marksman, who at such a time could ever 
have feneted out the assassin ? Just at this moment, to my great 
relief, Mr. Crossan, a very brave and accomplished officer, accompa¬ 
nied by three others, came up, having like me wandered on in ad¬ 
vance of the army. After a brief consultation, it was decided to 
go on at all hazards. Accordingly we crossed the old bridge, and 
after passing under a ponderous arched gate-way, found ourselves in 
the almost deserted streets. We were the first Americans who had 
entered the city of Vera Cruz. 

What a scene of desolation and distress met the eye at every 
turn ! For nearly a week the American array had rained a cease¬ 
less shower of bomb-shells into the ill-fated city; and not a street, 
and scarcely a house, remained unvisited by these terrible missiles. 
The pavements ploughed up; beautiful dwellings shattered into 
masses of min; signs of every description broken in pieces, and 
fragments of shell lying around in every direction ; these told the 
havoc which had been made with our enemies. The few people 
who remained in the city seemed completely * cowled down’ and 
beaten out with constant fatigue, anxiety, and want of sleep; and 
as we passed along the echoing streets, they looked out of their 
broken windows timidly upon us, as if expecting insult and vio¬ 
lence. 

For myself, I sincerely sympathized with them in their poignant 
distress ; and had I possessed the power, I would not have injured 
one of the poor pale-faced creatures of that ‘ many-sorrow’d throng* 
for the universe. There is something in deep distress which claims 
a kindred feeling in the breast of ‘ poor humanity,* and I separated 
from the party, and wandered alone over the entire city. During 
the whole of my peregrinations, wherever I went I was treated 
with the greatest respect and kindness; and whenever I stopped 
before a house to gaze upon the damage done by a shell, if the 
building was not already deserted some one of the inmates would 
come to the shattered door, invite me to enter, point out their furni¬ 
ture destroyed, or the time-worn walls stained with the life-blood of 
a father or a mother, a brother or a sister. 
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Nor was it the Mexicans alone who sufTered. The foreign resi¬ 
dents of the town, not expecting a bombardment, but an assault 
fi’ora our army, had remained at their residences; and to use the 
phrase of the indignant British consul, were ‘ caught like so many 
rats in a trap !* This gentleman infoimed me, that for a whole 
week he had not taken off his clothes, and had scarcely slept a mo¬ 
ment during the wdiole of the bombardment. * Whenever,* said he, 

‘ a person did lie down to obtain a little rest, it was with the com¬ 
forting thought that in all human probability be would have a great 
bomb-shell come down through the roof of his house, and take up 
its quarters by his side for a bed-fellow 1* 

He went on to say, that during the second night of the bombard¬ 
ment he collected together quite a large party of his friends, if I 
remember rightly, some twenty in number, ladies and gentlemen, 
who took refuge in the parlor of a large stone house, which being 
very strong, was thought to be tolerably safe against the incursion 
of the shells, though they could be beard crashing into the city like 
a hail-storm, without intermission. But while the party were con¬ 
gratulating themselves upon their probable security, they heard a 
dreadful crash upon the roof of the house, which made its firm walls 
tremble, and in an instant the terrible missile landed directly in the 
centre of the room, and exploded with a blinding glare and deafen¬ 
ing roar, shattenng down the strong building, and destroying twelve 
of the unfortunate creatures At * one fell swoop !* In fact, no place 
was safe; the palace of the grandee and the hut of the wretched 
peasant shared one common fate. 

In the afternoon I visited the hospital, where the wounded were 
lying; some in the last mortal agonies ; some with their arms blown 
off, others with their legs broken, and all honibly mutilated. The 
old, the young, the rich and the poor, male and female, had been 
gathered in from all parts of the city to this vast receptacle of pain 
and suffering. Heart-rending moans arose from every quarter of 
the building ; clouds of flies almost darkened the air; and I tunied 
in horror from the sickening sight. 

Before night the town was filled with our troops, who kept pout¬ 
ing in, regiments at a time, and a constant stream of baggage^ 
wagons were entering at the different gates, from the scene of the 
capitulation, loaded down with the arms and accoutrements of the 
vanquished enemy. As the vehicles passed me, rattling over the 
ruined pavements with their glittering freights, on their way to de- 
posite them for safe keeping in the Castle of San Juan d^Ullio, I 
could not but think of Longfellow’s beautiful and truthful lines: 

*18 it, O mnn, with nuch diocordant noiBea, 

With such accursed instruments as these, 

Thou drowucst Nature’s sweet and kindly voice*, 

Aud jarrest the celestial harmonies? 

* Were half the power that fiHs the world with terfOr, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsouals nor forts 

K. C. H. 
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NO SOL^DIER TO H|S 


MOTHER. 


tor ». w. m'sui9i.s. 


n eTeiUDg on the earthy mothe^i 
The stare above are diiQy 
And softly o’er the darken’d wave 
Peals the low vesper hymn. 

My bed is on the d^mp cold sod, 

My lips are parched and dry, 

My ^ain is wild with fever, aiid 
Dear mother! I must die ! 

. XX. . 

Thy, voice to mo was sweet, mother, 

It whispers id my ear; 

But, though it cheered my Childish grief, 
It cannot soothe me here! 

The sabre-gash and ballet-would 
Are nlcerons and sore; 

Their pain destroys the sweetness 
. ,Of the voice I loved of yore. 

m. , 

1 ’m lying on the gronnd, mother \ 

’T- is bard, Is cold ,and damp. 

And through the gloom of night is heard 
The war-steed’s iron tramps 
1 see the carbine^s flash, and hear 
The cannon’s thunder-peal, 

And oft above the fight gleams forth 
A sea of flashing steel. 


i’m growing fainter now, mother, 

1 ’m dying far from home ; 

That home, around whose sacred halls ^ 
My feet no more shall roam. 

Sweet memories of my childhood rise, 
Like shadows o’er the lea. 

As if their fairy wings could waft 
My spirit back to thee I 


But all is sad and lone, mother, . 

And I am very weak; 

So much exhausted and so faint, 

I can no longer speak. 

I go from this dark world of strife. 
In other climes to dwell. 

To seixe my robe of endleoa life: 
Dear mother—fiiends farewell i 
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INGLESIDR OHIT-CHAT. 

ST 'TBB ‘8(ll}Xns. 


'At t Prieot, or Interpretsi'of the Holy, is the noblc 3 «t and highest of all men, so is a shsm-priest 
(SeAstiqrmsfer,) the falsest and basest.* s^uxob. Kebartus. 


‘How came you to say, Mr. Parson/ said the ‘Docroa,’ taking 
off his gold spectacles, and slowly wiping them with his white moif- 
chaiTf * how came you to say, in your yesterday-morning’s sermon, 
that ‘ ail truths art akin V ' 

‘ Simply because I thought so. Doctor. Have you any good rea¬ 
son for thinking they are not V 

The Parson, as he said this, indolently threw his legs at length 
upon the lounge, and settled back upon the cushion, resting his head 
upon his hand. The Doctor was already in much the Same posi¬ 
tion : his feet nearly touching those of the Parson. 

‘ Perhaps not any,’ answered the Doctor, in his deliberate way; 
‘ but I would ask a question or two. You affirm that ‘ all truths are 
akin.’ Now I should like to know what affinity the fact that the Jire 
on my left is burning has with the fact— for all facts are truths —that 
the ‘ Tattleton Gazette' is issued every Saturday morning V 

‘ In the first place, roy dear Doctor, I must object to the phrase¬ 
ology of your question. It is not true that all facts are truths. A 
fact 18 not a truth, but the statement of a fact is one.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said the Doctor; ‘ go on.’ 

‘You would know what affinity the burning of these coals has 
with the issuing of the ‘ Tattleton Gazette’ every Saturday mom- 
ingl’ 

‘Exactly that,’ interrupted the Doctor. 

‘ And in order to answer this satisfactorily, we must inquire,’ pro¬ 
ceeded the Parson, ‘ what the source of all truths is. Manifestly that 
source is God himself. He produced all facts. Intelligence, taking 
cognizance of facts, affirms their existence. This affirmation is 
TnUh. Now since God is the Supreme Intelligence, and, as crea¬ 
tor of all facts, takes cognizance of all, He can affirm the existence 
of every fact and all. Truth, then, universal Truth, resides in Him 
alone. As no two truths can contradict each other, and be truths, so 
they consequently must bear a mutual relation to each other in the 
Divine Mind, and must be akin' 

The Parson here smiled complacently, and changed his legs. The 
Doctor threw a sly glance at the Lieutenant to see if he was listen¬ 
ing ; but he was looking into the fire with a fixed gaze, and the Doc¬ 
tor was at fault. So, changing his glance to the face of the ’Squire, 
who, ensconced in his easy-chair in front of the grate, was com¬ 
posedly paying good attention, the Doctor thus began : 
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* I am not exactly satisfied, even now; yet 1 do hot mean to find 
£i.ult with yonr reasoning, nor your conclusion. Only I must say 
that you have not answered my question*: If I remember rightly, 
your sermon, Mr. Parson, intimat^ throughout that there existed a 
certain mutual dependence between all truths, and that they threw 
h^bt on each other. Now I will admit that some do. The fact, when 
discovered, that two lenses placed in a certain position relative to 
each other, and to the human eye, would enable k to discover ob¬ 
jects before invisible from their great distance, assisted to prove the 
truth which the Copernican system affirmed, and otherwise shed 
much light on astronomy. The truths developed by comparative 
anatomy throw much light on the facts of geology and the history 
of the globe constructed from them. Even it helps to clear up some 
few popular superstitious. It is said that Cuvier was a trifle skep¬ 
tical, in his childhood, with regard to the existence of his Satanic 
Majesty; the solemn asseverations pf his pipua mother, and the 
awful warnings of the family priest, to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing. There is a myih which affirms, that when in his manhood, and 
in the height of his celebrity, and when his skepticism on this point 
had hardened into settled unbelief, he really saw the devil* Cuvier 
was walking, near night-fall, in a park near Mooticello, and had just 
picked up a snail-shell, partially crushed by what appeared, from 
the tracks in the gravelled walk, to have been the tread of a deer; 
when all at once, directly in front of him, appeared approaching, the 
Grand-duke of i?andemopium, with red-hot glowing eyes, and the 
appendages with which the old Catholic painters represented him. 
The walk was narrow, and one or the other must turn out. Cuviet 
merely looked at the snail-shell, and advanced with meditative step. 
The dovil stalked up to meet him, with his tnouth, set with enormous 
teeth and vomiting sulphurous fiame^ wide open, and in a fierce 
under-tone, growled out: 

‘ ‘ You are the philosopher, are you, that do n’t believe in the 
Devh. 1 Turn out, or I ’ll oat you ror supper!’ 

“ You ’ll CO/ me, will you V said Cuvier, composedly, taking out 
his spectacles and adjusting them, and then coolly surveying the 
‘ Old Nick’s’ figure from top to toe; * you ’ll eat me, will you 1 Let 
me see: Homs—Cloven Jeet — Hbrbiverous. Can't he done P 

* His Majesty instantly vanished in a blue vapor, and has not since 
been seen any where in the vicinity of Monticello. Doubtless his 
High Mightiness was deeply chagrined that science should thus con¬ 
vict him of a want of taste in the choice of a costume, in which, 
time out of mind, be had delighted to appear, and which was so 
much m keeping with his other well-known eccentricities. But 
although we find nine fiicts in ten that mutually elucidate each other, 
(and this is a large proportion to suppose, for hardly two in ten can 
be shown to do so,) we must not t^refore incontinently conclude 
that in the nature of things all facts bear uppfi each other. We 
cannot show that they do; and we should rest satisfied with merely 
stating that some do. From this view of the matter, I think you 
were hardly justified in the statement implied in yoitr phi^e, * AU 
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truths are akin ;* that all facta (or truths, if you will have it thus,) 
mutually throw light on each other. It is, after all, a matter of 
small importance; but I hope you will think of the thing in your 
sermons hereafter, and be a little careful not to draw conclusions 
hastily.' , 

* You are right,* said the Parson; ‘but I do not believe another 
man in the congregation noticed what you have pointed out. A- 
minister has hardly time so to pare down his phrases and arrange 
his thoughts as to avoid some few such blunders, almost any Sun¬ 
day.* 

‘What! what!’ gruffly interposed the 'Squire; ‘what! what! 
do you pretend to preach the Truth, and at the same time excuse 
yourself in this way ? Is want of time a good excuse for preaching 
falsehood from the pulpit ? But stop ; I am a little too abrupt, and 
I ask your pardon. Yet this subject of truthfulnesa is one on which 
I am very obstinate. I think I ought to be. Perhaps you have 
never looked at it in the way that I do. I hold that a man is guilty 
of falsehood just as much when he says a thing is true, without 
proof of its truth, as when he says a thing is true which he knows 
to be false. Above all others, a minister should be truthful. He 
preaches the great truths of the Gospel, insists on their acceptance, 
And declares God to be a lover of truthfulness. The minister pre¬ 
tends to be a teacher of truth, and I hold that he should be also a 
speaker of the truth. Now I know that you, Mr. Parson, would not 
for your right hand say a thing was true when you knew it was not; 
ought you then to say a thing is true when you have no good proof 
of its truth ]’ 

‘ Jleally, Jack,' answered the Parson, ‘ I cannot find any fault with 
you. Your idea is a good one ; but I fear that if all ministers 
should confine themselves strictly to what they actually know from 
having proved it, there would be but little material for any thing 
like eloquence left to them. How could we paint the tortures of 
the damned, or the felicities of the saints in heaven, if we confined 
ourselves within the limits of your rule ]’ 

‘Well, I believe you would be at fault,' answered the 'Squire; 

‘ but, after all, I do n’t believe you need any such helps in the pulpit. 
The Scriptures do not describe the future state; nobody has ever 
come back from the dead to tell us or any one about it; and you 
yourself do n’t know any thing of it, as yet; so if you attempt to 
describe it, it is all guess-work, and ought to pass for such with sen¬ 
sible men. I hold that the good will be happy and the bad misera¬ 
ble in another world, just as they are in this. Farther I do not 
inquire ; I do not wish to be ‘ wise above what is written.* But 
what I am obstinate about is this: I want every man in the pulpit 
to tell the truth. If he has got any thing to say that he knows to be 
true, let him say it, and do somebody a little real good. I have 
beard men who would shrink from saying a thing was false when 
tliey did not know it to be so ; and yet these same men would, Sun¬ 
day after Sunday, declare a thing to he true of which they actually 
knew nothing. The falsehood is as great in the one case as in the 
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other, and 1 hold these men as (unconsciousliars. This is strong 
language ; but 1 cannot use any milder phraseology. When I see 
a man get up in the pulpit, and launch out into fiction, I set him 
down as either a knave or^ a fool, in so far as jie departs from the 
truth. * ' . 

. ‘You say that you do n’t believe another man in the congregation 
noticed what the Doctor pointed out; but I did: and 1 have no 
doubt a dozen others in the church did so too. There are few who 
care to speak out ; but every such * as you term it, Mr. 

Parson, increases the strong under-current of distrust toward a 
minister of this sort; and if he persists in loose declamation, he 
must not be surprised when at length he finds a majority of his 
congregation entirely dissatisfied, both with his preaching and him¬ 
self. If half the world are fools, one half are men of sense; and 
in the long run, the men of sense cari*y the day.’ . 

‘ Though you are very severe. Jack, agahisl the cloth, yet I must 
own that you are right I never took your view of the matter be¬ 
fore, but I deem it the right one.’ 

* I find that 1 have not been mistaken in you, by the way in which 
you take my rough hints; and if I have wounded your feelings in 
the least, sufier me to disclaim any intention to do so.’ 

‘Not in the least. Jack. Both you and the Doctor are in the 
right, and I do not complain.’ \ 

‘ Then I will g6 on/ said the ’Squire, while he resumed his com¬ 
fortable seat, after poking the grate a little; being reminded of the 
fire by the storm of snow which beat against the windows. ‘ I can 
bear almost any thing from the pulpit except falsehood. Even 
coarseness itself is the more acceptable. By the way, 1 recollect 
an instance of coarseness in the pulpit which at the time shocked 
me not a little. 1 am not ov6r fastidious, but this was a trifle more 
than I could bear; and to change the subject a moment, I will tell 
the thing. 

‘ When I was an under-graduate in-- College, ‘ Protracted 

Meetings* were all the rage in that part of the country, and our 
good faculty used to suspend the college exercises, sometimes for a 
whole week, that we might attend the preachment of some ‘ great 
gun,’ and share in the general excitement, for ‘ the good of our 
souls.’ This term, by-the-by, * good of the soul,* is somewhat more 
ancient than some imagine. Plato, in his ‘ Tenth Dialogue on Law/ 
uses it in the same sense in which it is used now-a-days. Well, to 
go on ; one winter term a terrible ‘ Revival’ broke out down-town, 
among the Methodists and Baptists, and we were all turned loose to 
hear/ Brother Smith,’ ‘ the new preacher, just from the West.' 

‘For two or three days I stuck to my room, and read the ‘ Attic 
Nights’ of Aulus G-ellius; but finding my ‘ section’ entirely deserted, 
and bearing raot*e and more of the wonderful powers of ‘ Brother 
Smith/ I put on my over-coat one evening, and floundered through 
the snow down to. the Baptist ‘ meeting-house,’ just before the ser¬ 
vices began. The house was crammed; students, towns-people, 
professoiR, and a pretty good ‘ spriqkling’ of mischievous-looking 
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fanners* daughters from the country around. After much elbow¬ 
ing and squeezing, I got a stand in the broad-aisle near the pulpit; 
and in a few minutes the preacher came top, enveloped in a huge 
buffalo over-coat, buttoned with l^alf-dollars, and a red-and-yellaw 
muffler about his neck and face, each particular fibre of which stood 
out stiff and white with frost. As he was a little late, he gave out 
the hymn in his full dress, minus the red-and-yellow muffler. 

‘While the audience was singing, ‘ Brother Smith* denuded him¬ 
self of the over-coat; and made the prayer and read the Scriptures 
in a pepper-and-salt surtout with red velvet cuffs and collar. His 
voice had a peculiar twang ; whether entirely original or modified 
by back-woods association, I could not make out, but at any rate it 
was the most singular voice that I ever heard. He chose for his 
'text: ‘ The way of the transgressor is hard ;* and evinced one good 
habit of mind, in sticking to it through thick and thin. There was 
indeed beside this a certain eloquence about the man, which forced 
you to listen to, and remember all he said. His imagination was 
strong and vivid, yet so admirably was it in control, that you could 
not if you would lose sight of what he was driving at: but his utter 
ignorance of every thing save the more obvious spirit of the Gospel, 
and the scenes and characters of western life, filled you with per¬ 
fect amazement that so much native talent and logical power could 
be found in one whose knowledge was so limited. 

* He began his discourse by telling us that he did not know the 
alphabet until he was twenty-three, and that he acquired it then 
from the printed advertisements on his powder-canisters, and the 
stamps, on bis lead and rifle-barrel, with the learned assistance of a 
fellow trapper, who, in his younger days, had been to ‘ a woman’s 
school’ one quarter, in some part of the Eastern States. Then ho 
adduced the life and fortunes of this fur-capped forest teacher as an 
illustration of the truth of the text, ‘Crooked Jim* indulged in 
whiskey, and while making the present of a kiss to a young Indian 
woman, was shot through the head by her husband. His descrip¬ 
tion of the scene was thrilling ; and I ceased to wonder at the good 
people for Crowding to hear him. Indeed I lost all thought of his 
pepper-and-salt surtout until he began to pull it off, with the remark, 
that it was ‘ all-nation hot inside the clap-boards,* but not a ‘ priming* 
to what it was ‘ down where the rich man is crying for water ;* 
another illustration of the truth that ‘ the way of the transgressor 
is hard.* 

‘ It was not long before he pulled off his coat also; telling us that 
the apostles never wore coats when they preached ; as it was always 
warm weather where they travelled ; and for his part, he did not see 
why, if he was too warm, he could not ‘ go in shirt-sleeves, as well 
as they.* 

‘ After dwelling on the individual transgressor for an hour or so, 
in his rapid, extemporaneous, and forcibly-gesticulated manner, he 
passed to mankind at large; and drew a picture of the last times 
and the judgment day. Really, I have never heard so sublime a 
description ; yet it was so interspersed with idiosyncracies, as to ex- 
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cite ODe to uncontrollable laughter, at the same time that the heart. 
was beating with fear. ^ ^ 

‘ ‘ When the last trump shall sound,' said he, ‘ tbo inhabitants of 
the earth shall come from the four quarters of the globe, from the sea 
and from the grave, before their Judge : and when he gives his sen¬ 
tence, while the good shall march in platoons and battalions into 
Heaven, the wicked shall be rim-racked and Imh-broken^ and shall 
wheel hy hmgdanfs into hell /* 

‘ Then he alkided to the Holy Scriptures, as our only guide to sal¬ 
vation * The Bible,' said he, ‘ is so called, because it is a hy-Bdl, 
laid by by the apostles ; and in ‘ that day' if you have not paid it to 
the last copper, you will bnd it an almighty hard bill to settle.’ 

* In conclusion, he compared human life to a game at cards. 1 wish 
I could recollect the whole picture which he drew, but it was as just 
and terrible, and as profoundly original as Retz’s picture of ‘ The 
Grame of Life.' It is not education rtor refinement which gives 
idea 4 to genius, although they do give the appropriate dress in which 
these ideas are preserved. 

‘ ‘ My friends,’ said he, * after what we have seen, we may liken 
this life to a game at old sledge,' (all-fours, I believe;) * where the 
devil and his angels,, and Jesus ai^ Ats angels are standing, looking 
on to see the righteous playing with the wicked.’ 

* Here be described their appearance, and the emotions which ap¬ 
peared in every face ; and then finally ended by saying, that ‘ while 
the righteous get High, Low, Jack, and the Game, the sinner gets 
skunked tod . . . , . n!’ 

^ I can, readily conceive,’ said the Parson, * how much you must 
have been shocked by the coarseness of this man; but I want to 
know if, on the whole, you were not made better by him 1' 

‘ Whether better or worse, at any rate I remember his thoughts, 
and sympathize with his evident genius for oratory. I Was not ‘ con¬ 
verted,’ if that is what you mean,* said the 'Squire. There was but 
one in college who was so; and the last instance of his regenera¬ 
tion, that came to my knowledge, was six months after the * revival,’ 
when he staid away from chapel, one Sunday, on the plea of sick¬ 
ness, and as 1 was told, remained all day in the rooms of a wild 
Soph., playing ‘ Brag,' at eighteen-pence a comer!' 

‘I am sorry, Jack,'said the Parson, fidgetting about on the lounge, 
arranging his dickey and tapping the carpet with his foot, * I am 
sorry. Jack, that you have so bad an opinion of * revivals.' To be 
sure, I have my own doubts of their usefulness, as at present car¬ 
ried on, but I must think that in themselves they are of great value. 
Men seldom perform great actions unless under the influence of 
powerfiil excitement ^ and it is certainly a great action to conquer 
one's self, and turn the whole current of one's life into an entirely 
new channel. I have qfren wished that, there was power enough in 
my preaching to create a constant revival in my own church and con¬ 
gregation.’ ^ 

* \ do nH /' answered the 'Squire. ^ There is nonsense enough in 
the world now, and I do n’t want to see any addition to it. The 
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cooler a man is, tbe better, in religion as^n every thing else. This 
ranting, spasmodio piety is my abhorrence. Who wants to see a 
man all in a fluster about the gravest sul)j©ct in the world; that which 
you term his • eternal welfare V ' 

‘ It is true,* as you say, that great actions are performed under the 
influence of powerful excitement; but it is an hahitiial excitement, 
thoroughly inwrought into the 8oul; and so far from interfering with 
the cool exercise of the reason, gives it the widest, highest, and 
freest play. Such is the excitement which the love of great princi¬ 
ples, or a lofty ambition, gives a man. But the momentary excite¬ 
ment which is raised in a * revival’ is not the thing. It dies away 
generally in a week after, although a man may, for consistency’s 
sake, (that is, fear of the world,) drag out a whole life with a mask 
over his face; bitterly repenting all the while that he ever com¬ 
mitted himself in the way he did before the public. Oh, the mock 
piety of which the world is full, is a stench in the nostrils of a true 
man I He loathes it as he would a dead carcass, and turns from it 
with a shudder I Give me frozen indifference, or absolute atheism, 
rather thaU this stupendous falsehood ! 

‘ You, my dear Parson, are somewhat different from other minis¬ 
ters whom I know. You dare to speak out what you feel, without 
stopping to ask what your people will say of you for it. There ai^e 
some who seem to watch the drift of public opinion, and the differ¬ 
ent teiidencies of their people, so as always to be on the popular 
side, whether it be right or wrong. But after all, what good will my 
protest against them do ? They are men, like their fellows, and I 
suppose must take the surest way to get a living, and keep soul and 
body together. The world will wag on, and gradually improve, 
century after century, though not by their help. They are as false¬ 
hearted and cringing as the great mass of mankind, and ought not 
to be found fault with because they show out their nature.* 

• You are a confirmed fault-finder, I fear,’ said the Parson. ‘ If 
you knew the trials of the pulpit you would mingle a little pity with 
your contempU We do all we can, as well as we can, and get ill- 
will for our reward. If we are faithful to rebuke sin, we are hated. 
If lenient, we are despised. Between two stools, we come to the 
ground.* 

‘A clergyman of the Unitarian faith told me of a poor fellow 
who was frightened out of the pulpit, by the dread of its self-deny¬ 
ing and onerous duties. He was a theological student at Cambridge, 
and in his senior year. Doctor Kirkland was then President of 
the University, and one day took opportunity, in his study, to give 
tbe young candidate some wholesome advice for his future life. 

‘ ‘You have,’ said the President, ‘ many trials to undergo, Mr. Jones, 
in the profession which you have chosen. Economy of time, labor 
and money, however, will soften, many of them. You will most 
probably settle in the country, on a small salary. You will get tired 
of living alone as I do, and then you will get married. Your wife’s 
dresses, your house-rent, your pig, your horse and cow, and perhaps 
children, will be much more expensive than a bachelor’s life at a 
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boarding-house. The salary which was before hardly sufficient will 
then be totally inadequate, without the strictest economy. You most 
strive to please your people so that your salary may be promptly paid. 
Be very careful in your life, and intercourse with your parishioners, 
or you will make enemies. But above all things be economical. 
Each week you will have cares enough to make an old man of you; 
but hardest of all will be the trial when Saturday^cemes and finds your 
two sermons for the next day yet unwritten. This will be the hardest 
of all. But the sermons must be penned, ^ven in writing them 
ydu must practice economy. And now let ine warn yon to use it on 
every occasion, or your hopes of usefulness will be dissipated. Re¬ 
member this one piete of advice, and you will always be grateful 
to me for the suggestion : ‘When Saturday afternoon comes, and 
you sit down to write your sermons, and find your thoughts coming 
slowly, and good for nothing when they do come, do n't get out cf 
patience, andJidget about in your chair, or youtoill toearout yourwhai- 
e-call-'ems /' ^ 

Mr. Jones was so intimidated at the prospect of clerical trials 
and this strict economy, that he fled in dismay from the profession, 
and became at last a doctor ^f medicine. 

The Parson’s anecdote tempered the Squire’s acidity, so that he 
declared himself unwilling farther to pursue a tcmic which the Par¬ 
son’s good humor had so happily evaded. The I)octor smiled, but 
the lieutenant was still gazing into the fire. Martha here came in 
to arrange the table with a cloth, and bring on the sandwich and 
wine-glasses; while the Squire opened a panel of the side-board to 
get a choice bottle of wine and some old ‘ Tabnras.’ 

While Martha was going out, the lieutenant followed her with his 
eyes, and said, as she shut the door, * Well, Jack, you have a pretty 
servant there; but that has nothing to do with what 1 have been 
thinking abont this evening. Some other time we will converse on 
what has interested me not a little.’ 

The sandwiches, wine, and cigars disappeared as the clock showed 
a quarter to ten; and after his friends were gone, the Squire opened 
his chamber door, threw some ashes on the grate, turned down the 
lamp, and found bis way to bed completely in the dark; and that 
night had a puzzling dream ; wherein the grate-full of glowing coals 
held a bout at quarter-staff with the ‘ Tattleton Gazette ;* and the 
village steeple danced on a snow-bank with Mrs. Otis, the house¬ 
keeper ; while Martha, m,etamorphosed, ‘ Boz’-wise, into the library 
clock, was ticking, in plain words : ‘ Be eca-nomical / be eco-nomi- 
cal /* 


y O U N O L Q V’E . 

f£UB gentle love ia like the luimner dew, 

Which Mil aronwl whea eM is idll aad huh; 

And falls uaseeo, until its bright drops straw 
With odors herb and flower, and bank and huh: 

Oh, Love I when womanhood is in the fluh, • 

And man a young and unspotted thing, 
flis first-breathed word, and her hatf-consctou blutbr 
Are fair u li^ht in heaven, or flowers in ipriof. 

VOL. XXX. 3 
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THE PRAIRIE COTTAGE.* 


Amid the pleaBant lands, 

Where Iowa’s far river winds along, 

Lolling the valley with its gentle song, 

A cottage stands! 

A cottage low and fair, 

Sleeping in beauty ’neath the sunny skies, 

And towering blu^, that gracefully arise 
To upper air! . 

Broad Prairies are around; 

Stretching in far immensity they lie ; 

So vast and limitless, no human eye 
' Can trace their bound ! 

/ 

All round, green oaks uprise, 

Which, strong and proud, long centuries have stood, 
The storms defying; giants of the wood. 

That reach the skies ! 

Warm hearts inhabit there I 
Kind voices speak the welcome strangers prize, 

And gentle hands make dry the weeper’s eyes, 

And share his care ! 

All loved thmgs there have place! 

A gentle fawn, with light and springing bound, 
Threads the fresh grove, or crops the herbage round 
With quiet grace. 

‘ Pet’ is the loving name 
The gentle favorite bears ; ‘ Our Caddy’s Pet;* 

And ne’er did 1 behold a creature yet 
More fond and tame ! 

Its mistress went away, 

Far where old ocean’s surges meet the ear. 

And the poor fawn long pined her voice to hear. 

And ceased to play ! 

But time went by, and Pet 
Shook off its grief and learned to play once more. 
Shewing full well, by the gay mien it wore, 

' It could forget! 

I chide thee not, poor fawn, 

Nor call thee ‘ base,’ forgetful though thou art; 

How like to thine is many a human heart 
When friends are gone! 

It sure were wrong in me 
More love and strong fidelity of heart, 

Than vowed-friends oft-times cherish when they part, 
To ask of thee ! 


* ‘ Oak Lodos,* the residence of JakxI Roaxifsoif, Esq., lows City. 
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Let me ^re feiithfal prove, 

And round my heart still closer bind the chai9 
Of fond aifection, till I meet again 
The eyes I love ! 

Fot you, ye kindest friends, 

DweDers of that sweet cot, whose name 1 shigi 
Full oft my tbonghts and wishes on the wing 
Of prayer aacends! 

Think of me, when year eyes 
Weep for your loved ones, that are far away, 
j^d know, with theirs, my spirit round yon strays. 

And heeds your sighs ! 

Friends of the cot, farewell! 

Thousands of miles will soon between ns He, 

And I no more may meet you, till on high ' 

We all ahall dwell! 

Yet joy be ours, my friends. 

To know, although we part forever here. 

We yet shall meet, where none again shall hear, 

* Farewell, my friends! c. m. sawyxh. 

Itkptr. 


THE OREGON T R ^ I L . 


BT PRAKOIS PARKMAK, JR 


THE PLATTE AND THE DESERT. 

*8kc'8T thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 

Tbe seat of dyaolatton f* Pabadisb Lost 

‘ Hxke have we war for war, and blood for blood!', Kiro John. 

We were dow arrived at tbe close of our solitary joumeyings 
along the St Josephus Trail. On the evening of the twenty-third of 
May we encamped near its junction with the old legitimate trail of 
tbe Oregon emigrants. We had ridden long that afteimoon, trying 
in vain to find wood and water, until at length we saw the sunset 
sky-reflected from a pool encircled by hushes and a rock or two. It 
lay in the bottom of a hollow, the smooth prairie gracefully rising 
in ocean-like swells on every side. We pitched our tents by it; not 
however before the keen eye of Henry Chatillon had discerned 
some unusual object upon the faintly-de^ed outline of the distant 
swell. But in the moist, hazy atmosphere of the evening, nothing 
could be clearly distinguished. As we lay around the fire after sup¬ 
per, a low and dbtant sound, strange enough amid the loneliness of 
the prairie, reached oUr ears; peals of laughter, and the faint voices 
of men and women. For eight days we had not encountered a 
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human being; and this singular warning of their vicinity had an 
effect extremely wild and impressive. 

About dark a sallow-faced fellow descended the hill on horseback, 
and splashing through the pool, rode up to the tents. He was en¬ 
veloped in a huge cloak, and his broad felt-hat was weeping about 
his ears with the drizzling moisture of the evenings Another fol¬ 
lowed : a stout,square-built, intelligent-looking man, who announced 
himself as leader of the emigrant party, encamped a mile in advance 
of us. About twenty wagons, he said, were with him ; the rest of 
his party were on the other side’ of the Big Blue, waiting for a wo¬ 
man who was in the pains of child-birth, and quarrelling meanwhile 
among themselves. 

These were the first emigrants that we had overtaken, although 
we had found abundant and melancholy traces of their progress 
throughout the whole course of the journey. Sometimes we passed 
the grave of one who had sickened and died on the way. The earth 
was usually torn up, and covered thickly with wolf-tracks. Some 
had escaped this violation. One morning, a piece of plank, stand¬ 
ing upright on the summit of a grassy hill, attracted ourmotice; 
and nding up to it, we found the following words very roughly 
traced upon it, apparently by a red-hot piece of iron: 

MARY ELLIS. 

DIED ^AY Tth. 1846, 

AO*D TWO IIOJITHB. 

Such tokens were of common occurrence. Nothing could speak 
more for the hardihood, or rather infatuation, of the adventurers, 
or the sufferings that await them upon the jpumey. 

. We were late in breaking up our camp on the following morning, 
and scarcely had we ridden a mile when we saw, far in advance of 
us, drawn against the horizon, a line of objects stretching at regular 
intervals along the level edge of the prairie. An intervening swell 
soon hid them from sight, until, ascending it a quarter of an hour 
after, we saw close before us the emigrant caravan, with its heavy 
white wagons creeping on in their slow procession, and a large drove 
of cattle following behind. Half a dozen yellow-visaged Missoti* 
rians, mounted on horseback, were cursing and shouting among 
them; their lank angular proportions, enveloped in brown home- 
spun, evidently cut and adjusted by the hands of a domestic female 
tailor. As we approached, they greeted us with the polished salu¬ 
tation ; ^ How are ye, boys 1 Are ye for Oregon or California 

As we pushed rapidly past the wagons, children’s faces were 
lihrust out from the white coverings to look at ns; while the care¬ 
worn, thin-featured matron, or the buxom girl, seated in front, sus¬ 
pended the knitting on which most of them were engaged to stare 
at ns with wondering curiosity. By the side of each wagon stalked 
“the proprietor, urging on his patient oxen, who shouldered heavily 
along, inch by inch, upon their interminable journey^ It was easy 
to see that fear and dissension prevailed among them ; some of the 
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men—but these^with one exception, were bachelors—looked wist¬ 
fully upon us as We rode lightly and swiftly past, and then looked 
impatiently at their own lumbering wagons and beavy-gaited oxen. 
Others were unwilling to advance at all, until the party they had left 
behind should have rejoined them. Many were murmuring against 
the leader they h&d chosen, and wished to depose him discontents 
were fomented by some ambitious spirits, who had hopes of suc¬ 
ceeding in his place. The women were divided between regrets 
Ibr the homes they had left and apprehension of the deserts and the 
savages before them. 

We soon left them far behind, and fondly hoped ^at we bad taken 
a final leave; but unluckily our companions’ wagoU stuck so long in 
a deep muddy ditch, that before it was extricated, the van of the 
emigrant caravan appeared again, descending a ridge close at hand. 
Wagon after wagon plunged through the mud; and as.it was nearly 
nodn, and the place promised shade and water, we saw with much 
gratification that they were resolved to encamp. Soon the wagons 
were wheeled into a circle; the cattle were grazing over the mea¬ 
dow, and the men, with sour, sullen faces, were looking about for 
wood and water. They seemed to meet with but indtfferent success. 
As we left tlie ground, I saw a tall slouching fellow, with the nasal 
accent of * down east,’ contemplating the contents of his tin cup, 
which he had just filled with water. 

* Look here, you,’ said he ; ‘ it’s chock full of animals I’ 

The cup, as he held it out, exhibited in fact an extraordinary vgr 
riety and profusion of animal and vegetable life. 

Riding up the little hill, and looking back on the meadow, we 
could easily see that all was not right in the camp of the emigrants. 
The men were crowded together, and an angry discussion seemed 
to be going forward. R was missing from his wonted place in 
the line, and the Captain told us that be had remained behind to get 
his horse shod by a blacksmith who was att^hed to the ouiigrant 
party. Something lyhispered in our ears that mischief was on foot; 
we kept on, however, and coming soon to a stream of tolerable 
water, we stopped to rest and dine. Still the absentee lingered ber 
bind. At last, at the distance of a mile, he and his horse suddenly 
appeared, sharply defined against the sky on the summit of a hill; 
and close behind, a huge white object rose slowly into view. 

‘ What is that blockhead bringing with him now V 

A moment dispelled the mystery. Slowly and solemnly, one be¬ 
hind the other, four long trains of oxen and four emigraut wagons 
rolled over the crest of the declivity and gravely descended, while 

R-rode in state at the van. It seems, that during the process' 

of shoeing the horse, the smothered dissensions among the emi¬ 
grants suddenly broke into open rupture. Some insisted on push¬ 
ing forward, some on remaining where they were, and some on going 
back. Kearsley, their captain, threw up his command in disgust. 

* And now, hoys,’ said he, * if any of you are for going ahead, just 
you come along with me.’ ^ 

jPour wagons, with ten men, one woman and one small child, 
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made up the force of the ‘go-ahead* faction; and R■ ■ » ■ , with his 
usual proclivity toward mischief, invited them to join our party. 
Fear of the Indians—foV I can conceive no other motive—must 
have induced him to court so burdensome an alliance; As may 
well be conceived, these repeated instances of high-handed dealing 
sufficiently exasperated us. ' The men, it is true, were all that oould 
be desired; rude indeed in manners, but frank, manly and intelli¬ 
gent. To tell them we could not travel with them was of Course 
out of tha question. I merely reminded Kearsley that if his oxen 
could not keep up with our mules, he must expect to be left behind, 
as we could not consent to be farther delayed on the journey; but 
he immediately replied, that his oxen ^ efiotdd keep up; and if they 
could n’t, why he allowed he'd find out how to make ’em !’ Hav¬ 
ing also availed myself of what satisfaction could be derived from 
giving R - ‘ to understand my opinion of his conduct, I returned 
to our own side of the camp, ' 

On the next day, as it Chanced, bur companions broke the axle- 
tree of l^heir wagon, and down came the whole cumbrous machine 
lumbering into the bed of a brook I Here was a day’s work cut 
out for us. Meanwhile, ouY emigrant companions kept on their 
Way; ahd so vigorously did they urge forward their powerful oxen, 
that, with the broken axletree and other calamities, it was a full 
week before we overtook them; when at length we discovered them, 
one afternoon, crawling quietly along the sandy brink of the Platte. 
But meanwhile various incidents occurred to ourselves. 

It was probable that at this stage of out journey the Pawnees 
would attempt to rob us. We began therefore to stand guard in 
turn,dividing th^ night into three watches, and appointing two men 
for each. Delofier and I held guard together. The reader need 
not imagine us marching with military precision to and fro before 
the tents: our discipline was by no means so stringent and rigid. 
We wrapped ourselves in our blankets, and sat down by the fire; 
and Delorier, combining his culinary functions with his duties as 
sentinel, employed himself in boiling the head of an antelope for 
our morning’s repast. Yet we were models of vigilance in com¬ 
parison with some of the party; for the ordinary practice of the 
guard was to establish himself in the most comfortable posture he 
could; lay bis rifle on the ground, and enveloping his nose in his 
blanket, meditate on his mistress, or whatever subject best pleased 
him. This is all Well enough when among Indians who do not 
habitually proceed farther in their hostility than robbing travellers of 
their hofses and mules; though indeed a Pawnee’s forbearance is 
not always to be trusted to; but in certain regions farther to the 
west, the guard must beware how he exposes his person in the light 
of the fire, lest perchance some keen-eyed skulking marksman should 
let fiy a bullet or an arrow from amid the darkness. 

Among various tales that circulated around our camp-fire was a 
rather curious one, told by Boisverd, and not inappropriate here. 
Boisverd was trapping with severaTcompanions on the skirts of the 
Blackfoot country. The man on guard, well knowing that it be- 
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booTed bim to put forth bis utmost precaution, kept aloof from tho 
ire-ligbt, and sat watching intently on all sides. At length he was 
aware of a dark crouching figure stealing noiselessly into the circle 
of the light. He hastily cocked his rifle, but the sharp click of the 
lock caught the ear of the Blackfoot, whose senses were all on the 
alert, l^ising his arrow, already fitted to the string* he ^hot it in 
the direction of the sound. So sure was his aim, that he drove it 
through the throat of the unfortunate guard and then, with a loOd 
Tell, he bounded from the camp. 

As I looked at the partner of my watch, puffing and blowing over 
his fire, it occurred to me that he might not prove the most efficient 
auxiliary in time of trouble. 

‘ Delorier,' said I, ‘would you run away if the Pawnees should 
fire at us I’ ^ - ' ' 

‘Ah ! oui. Out, Monsieur,!’ he replied, very decisively. 

I did not doubt the fact, but was a little surprised at the frank¬ 
ness of the confession. ^ - 

At this instant a most whimsical variety of voices-^barks, howls, 
yelps and whines—all mingled as it were together, sounded from 
the prairie, not far off*,- as if a whole conclave of wolves of every 
age and sex were assembled there. Delorier looked up from his 
work with a laughs and began .to imitate this curious medley of 
sonnds, which he did with a most ludicrous accuracy. At this they 
were repeated with redoubled emphasis, the musician being appa¬ 
rently indignant at the successful efforts of a rival. They all pro¬ 
ceeded from the throat of one little wolf, not larger than a spaniel, 
seated by himself at some distance. He was of the species called 
the prairie-wolf; a grim-visaged but harmless Uttle brute, whose 
worst propensity is creeping among horses and gnawing the ropes 
of raw-hide by which they are picketed around the camp. But 
other beasts roam the prairies, far more formidable in aspect and in 
character. These are the large white and gray Wolves, whose deep 
and awful howl we heard at intervals from far and near. 

At last 1 fell into a doze, and awaking from it, found Delorier 
frst asleep. Scandalized by this breach of discipline, 1 was about 
to stimulate his vigilance by stirring him with the stuck of my rifle ; 
bat compassion prevailing, 1 determined to let him sleep awhile, and 
then arouse him, and administer a suitable reproof for such a forget¬ 
fulness of duty. Now and then 1 walked the rounds among the 
silent horses, to see that all was right. The night was chill, damp 
and dark, the dank grass bending under the icy dew-drops. At the 
distance of a rod or two the tents were invisible, and nothing could 
be seen but the obscure figures of the horses, deeply breathing, and 
restlessly starting as they slept, or still slowly champing the grass.. 
Far off, beyond the black outline of the prairie, there was a ruddy 
light, gradually increasing^ like the glow of a conflagration; until 
at length the broad disk of the moon, blood-red, and vastly magni¬ 
fied by the vapors, rose slowly upon the darkness, flecked by one or 
two little cloths ^ knd as the light poured over the gloomy plain, a 
fierce and atom how^ close at hand, seemed to greet it as an unwel- 
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come intruder. There Was something impressive and awful m the 
place and the hour; for I and the beasts were all that bad life and 
consciousness for naany a league aroundi ' " 

Some days elapsed, and brought us near the Pldtte. Two men. 
on horseback approached us one rooming, and we watched thein 
with the curiosity and interest that, upon the solitude of the plains, 
such an encotinter always excites. They were evidently whites, from 
their mode of riding, though, contrary to the usage ef that region, 
neither of them canded a rifle. 

^ Fools V remarked Henry Chatillon, ‘ to ride that way on 4be 
•pn^irie 2 Pawnee find them -r-then they catch it 1*^ : ’ 

Pawnee had found them, and they had come very near * catching 
it f indeed, nothing saved them from trouble but the approach of our 
party; Shaw and I knew one of them ; a man named Turner, whom 
we had seen at Westport. He and his companion belonged to an 
emigrant party encamped a few miles in advance, and they had re¬ 
turned to look for some stray oxeo, leaving their rifles, with charac¬ 
teristic rt^faness or ighorance, behind them. Their neglect had 
nearly cost them dear; for just before we came ub, half a dozen 
Indians approached; and seeing them apparently defenceless, one 
of the Vascals seized the bridle of Turner’s fine horse, and ordered 
him to dismount. Turner was wholly unarmed; but the other 
jerked a little revolving pistol out of his pocket, at which the Pawnee 
recoiled } and just then some of our men appearing in the distance, 
the whole party whipped their rugged little hor8e4B and made off. In 
no way daunted, Turner foolishly persisted in going forward. 

Long after leaving him, and late that afternoon, in the midst of a 
gloomy and barren prairie, we came suddenly upon the great Pawnee 
trail, leading from their villages on the Platte, to their war and hunt* 
ing-grounds to the southward. Here «very summer passes the 
motley concourse; thousands of savages, men, women and children i 
hones and mules, laden with their weapons and implements, and an 
innumerable multitude of unruly wolfish dogs, who have not acquired 
the civilized accomplishment of barking, but howl like their wild 
cousins of the prairie. . 

The periftanent winter villages of the Pawnees, stand on the 
lower Platte, but throughout the summer the greater part of the in¬ 
habitants are Wandering over the plains, a treacherous, cowardly 
banditti. Who by a thousand acts of pillage and murder, have de¬ 
served summary chastisement at the hands of government. Last 
year a Sioux warrior performed a signal exploit at on^ of these vil¬ 
lages. He approached it alene in the middle of a dark night, and 
clambering up'the outside of one of the lodges, which are in the 
form of a half sphere, he looked in at the round hole made at the 
top for the escape of smoke. The" dusky light from the smoulder¬ 
ing embers showed him the forms of the sleeping inmates; and 
dropping lightly through the opening; ho unsheathed his knife, and 
stirring the fire, coolly selected his victims. One by one, he stabbed 
and scalped them; when a child suddenly awoke and screamed. 
He roshed from the lodge, yelled a Sioux war-cry, shouted his name 
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in triumph and defiance, and in a moment bad darted out upon the 
dark prairie, leaving the whole village behind him in a tumult, with 
the howling and baying of dogs, the screams of women, and the 
yells of the enraged warriors. 

Our friend Kearsley, as we learned on rejoining him, also signal¬ 
ized himself by a less bloody achievement. He and his men were 
good woodsmen, and well skilled in the use of the rifle ; but found 
themselves wholly out of their element on the prairie. None of 
them had ever seen a buffalo ; and they had very vague conceptions 
of his nature and appearance. On the day after they reached the 
Platte, looking toward a distant swell, they beheld a multitude of 
httle black specks in motion upon its surface. 

* Take your rifles, boys,’ said Kearsley, * and we ’ll have fresh 
meat for supper.’ This inducement was quite sufficient. The ten 
men left their wagons, and set out in hot haste, some on horseback, 
some on foot, in pursuit of the supposed buffalo. Meanwhile a 
hi^h grassy ridge shut the game from view ; but mounting it after 
half an hour’s running and riding, they found themselves suddenly 
confronted by about thirty mounted Pawnees ! The amazement 
and consternation were mutual. Having nothing but their bows and 
arrows, the Indians thought their hour was come, and the fate that 
they were no doubt conscious of richly deserving, about to overtake 
them. So they began, one and all, to shout forth the most cordial 
salutations of friendship, running up with extreme earnestness, to 
shake hands with the Missourians, who were as much rejoiced as 
they were to escape the expected conflict. 

A low undulating line of sandhills bounded the horizon before 
us. That day we rode ten consecutive hours, and it was dusk be¬ 
fore we entered the hollows and gorges of these gloomy little hills. 
At length we gained the summit, and the long expected valley of 
the Platte lay before us. We all drew rein, and gathering in a knot 
on the crest of the hill, sat joyfully looking down upon the prospect. 
Right welcome was it; strange too, and striking to the imagination, 
and yet it had not one picturesque or beautiful feature ; nor had it 
any of the features of grandeur, other than its vast extent, its soli¬ 
tude, and its virgin wildness. For league after league, a plain as 
level as a frozen lake, was outspread beneath us; here and there 
the Platte, divided into a dozen thread-like sluices, was traversing 
it, and an occasional clump of wood, rising in the midst like a shadowy 
island, relieved the monotony of the waste. No living thing was mov- 
ine throughout the vast landscape, except the lizards that darted over 
the sand and through the rank grass and prickly pear, just at our 
feet. And yet stern and wild associations gave a singular interest 
to the view; for here each man lives by the strength of his own arm 
and the valor of his own heart. Here the feeble succumb to the 
brave, with nothing to sustain them in their weakness. Here society 
is reduced to its original elements, the whole fabric of art and con¬ 
ventionality is struck rudely to pieces, and men find themselves sud¬ 
denly brought back to the wants and resources of their original 
natures. 

VOL. XXX. 4 
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We had passed the more toilsome and monotonous part of the 
journey; hut four hundred miles still intei^^ened between us and 
Port Laramie; and to reach that point cost us the travel of three 
additional weeks. During the whole of this time, we were passing 
up the centre of a long narrow sandy plain, reaching like an out¬ 
stretched belt, nearly to the Rocky Mountains. Two lines of sand¬ 
hills, broken often into the wildest and most fantastic forms, flanked 
the valley, following our course, at the distance of a mile or two on 
the right and left; while beyond them lay a barren, trackless, 
waste — ‘ The Great American Desert* — extending for hundreds 
of miles to the Arkansas on the one side, and the Missouri on the 
other. Before us and behind us, the level monotony of the plain 
was unbroken as far as the eye could reach. Sometimes it glared 
in the sun, an expanse of hot, bare sand; sometimes it was veiled 
by long coarse grass. Huge skulls and whitening bones of buflalo 
were scattered every where ; the ground was tracked by myriads of 
them ; and often covered with the circular indentations where the 
bulls had wallowed in the hot weather. From every gorge and 
ravine, opening from the hills, descended deep, well-worn paths, 
where the buffalo issue twice a day in regular procession down to 
drink at the Platte. The river itself runs through the midst, a thin 
sheet of rapid, turbid water, half a mile wide, and scarce two feet 
deep. Its low banks, for the most part, without a bush or a tree, are 
of loose sand, with which the stream is so charged that it grates on 
the teeth in drinking. The naked landscape is of itself, dreary and 
monotonous enough; and yet the wild beasts and wild men that 
frequent the valley of the Platte, make it a scene of interest and 
excitement to the traveller. Of those who have journeyed there, 
scarce one, perhaps, fails to look back with fond regret to his horse 
and his rifle. 

Fancy to yourself a long procession of squalid savages approach¬ 
ing our camp. Each was on foot, leading his horse by a rope of 
bull-hides. His attire consisted merely of a scanty cincture, and 
an old buffalo robe, tattered and begrimed by use, which hung over 
his shoulders. His head was close shaven, except a ridge of hair 
reaching over the crown from the centre of the forehead, very much 
like the long bristles on the back of a hyaena, and he carried his bow 
and arrows in his hand, while his meagre little horse was laden with 
dried buffalo meat, the produce of his hunting. Such were the first 
specimens that we encountered — and very indifferent ones they 
were — of the genuine savages of the prairie. 

They were the Pawnees whom Kearsley had encountered the day 
before ; and belonged to a large hunting party, known to b*e ranging 
the prairie in the vicinity. They strode rapidly past, within a furlong 
of our tents, not pausing or looking toward us, after the manner of 
Indians when meditating mischief, or conscious of ill desert. I went 
out and met them ; and had an amicable conference with the chief, 
presenting him with half a pound of tobacco, at which unmerited 
bounty he expressed much gratification. These fellows, or some of 
their companions, had committed a dastardly outrage upon an emi- 
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grant party in advance of us. Two men, out on horseback at a dis¬ 
tance, were seized by them ; but lashing their horses, they broke 
loose and fled. At this the Pawnees raised the yell and shot at them, 
transfixing the hindmost through the back with half a dozen arrows, 
while hia companion gallopped away and brought in the news to 
his party. The panic-stricken emigrants remained for several days 
in camp, not daring even to send out in quest of the dead body. • 

The reader will recollect Turner, the man whose narrow escape 
1 mentioned not long since ; and expect perchance a tragic conclu¬ 
sion to his adventures; but happily none such took place; for a 
dozen men whom the entreaties of his wife induced to go in search 
of him, found him leisurely driving along his recovered oxen, and 
whistling in utter contempt of the Pawnee nation. His party was 
encamped within two miles of us; but we passed them that morn¬ 
ing, while the men were driving in the oxen, and the women pack¬ 
ing their domestic utensils and their numerous offspring in the 
spacious patriarchal wagons. As we looked back, we saw their 
caravan, dragging its slow length along the plain; wearily toiling 
on its way, to found new empires in the West. 

Our New-England climate is mild and equable compared with 
that of the Platte. This very morning, for instance, was close and 
sultry, the sun rising with a faint oppressive heat; when suddenly 
darkness gathered in the west, and a furious blast of sleet and hail 
drove full in our faces, icy cold, and urged with such demoniac ve¬ 
hemence that it felt like a storm of needles. It was curious to see 
the horses; they faced about in extreme displeasure, holding their 
tails like whipped dogs, and shivering as the angry gusts swept over 
us, howling louder than a concert of wolves. Wright's long train 
of mules came sweeping round before the storm, like a flight of 
brown snow-birds driven by a winter tempest. Thus we all re¬ 
mained stationary for some minutes, crouching close to our horse’s 
necks, much too surly to speak, though once the Captain looked up 
from between the collars of his coat, his face blood-red, and the 
muscles of his mouth contracted by the cold into a most ludicrous 
grin of agony. He grumbled something that sounded like a curse, 
directed, as we believed, against the unhappy hour when he had 
first thought of leaving home. The thing was too good to last long; 
and the instant the puffs of wind subsided we erected our tents, and 
remained in camp for the rest of a gloomy and lowering day. The 
emigrants also encamped near at hand. We being first on the 
ground, bad appropriated all the wood within reach ; so that our 
fire alone blazed cheerily. Around it soon gathered a group of 
uncouth figures, shivering in the drizzling rain. Conspicuous 
among them were two or three of the half-savage men who spend 
their reckless lives in trapping among the Rocky Mountains, or in 
trading for the Fur Company in the Indian villages. They were 
all of Canadian extraction; their hard, weather-beaten faces and 
bushy moustaches looked out from beneath the hoods of their white 
capotes with a bad and brutish expression, as if their owner might 
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be the willing agent of any villany. And such in fact is the charac¬ 
ter of many of these men. 

On the day following we overtook our emigrant companions, and 
thenceforward, for a week or two, we were fellow-travellers. One 
good effect, at least, resulted from the alliance; it materially dimi¬ 
nished the serious fatigues of standing guard; for the party being 
now more numerous, there were longer intervals between each 
man’s turns of duty. 


WRECK OP THE SEGUNTUM: A BALLAD. 


Sr JAMS* XSMMABl). JK. 


' Tb« Spanith ship ' Seguntum' waa wrecked on the Isles of Shoals in the winter of 1S13, and all 
hands on board perished. 

Fast o’er the seas, a fav’ring breeze 
The Spanish ship had borne ; 

The sailors thought to reach their port 
Ere rose another morn. 

As sunk the sun the bark dashed on, 

The green sea cleaving fast: 

Ah ! little knew the reckless crew 
That night should be their last! 

They little thought their destined port 
Should be the foaming surge ; 

That long ere morn again should dawn 
The winds should wail their dirge! 

As twilight fades, and evening shades 
Are deepening into night. 

The sky grows black, and driving rack 
Obscures the starry light 

And loudly now the storm-winds blow, 

And through the rigging roar ; 

They find, too late to shun their fate. 

They ’re on a leeward shore. 

’Mid snow and hail they shorten sail; 

The bark bows ’neath the blast; 

And, as the billows rise and break. 

She’s borne to leeward fast 

The straining ship drives through the seas. 

Close lying to the wind; 

The spray, on all where it doth fall. 

Becomes an icy rind. 

It strikes upon the shrinking face 
As sharp as needles’ prick ; 

And ever as the ship doth pitch. 

The shower comes fast and thick. 
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And with it conies the driving snow, 

Borne on the bitter blast; 

The helmsman scarce the compass sees, 

It flies BO keen and fast. 

A sound of fear strikes on the ear; 

It is the awful roar 

Of dashing breakers, dead ahead. 

Upon the rocky shore! 

‘ Wear ship! hard up, hard up your helm!’ 
Loudly the captain cries. 

Slowly her head pays off, and now 
Before the wind she flies. 

Now on the other tack close braced, 

She holds her foaming course: 

Short respite then ! too soon again 
Are heard the breakers hoarse! 

Ahead, to windward and to lee, 

The foaming surges foar: 

‘ O, holy Virgin ! save us now, 

' And we will sin no more! 

* We vow to lead a holy life !* 

Too late! alas, too late ! 

Their vows and plaints to imaged saints 
Cannot avert their fate. 

They strike a rock ; Oh, God ! the shook! 
They vanish in that surge! 

Through mast and shroud the tempest loud 
Howls forth a dismal dirge. 

There lives not one to greet the sun, 

Or tell the tale at home ; 

A winding sheet for sailors meet. 

The waves around them foam. 

The storm is o’er; the rocky shore 
Lies strewn with many a corse. 

Disfigured by the angry surf 
That still is murmuring hoarse. 

And thus the Spanish crew were found,* 
Cast on those barren isles; 

There, in unconsecrated ground. 

They rest them from their toils. 

No mourners stood around their graves. 

No friends above them wept; 

A hasty prayer was uttered there ; 
Unknown, unknelled, they slept. 


* THiaTCKN in number. Tbeir graves are still to be seen on one of the Isles of Shoals. These 
ntanda lie off the harbor of PortsmouCh, (N. U.,) nine miles from the mouth of the Piscataque. 
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LOVE AND LOVE-LETTERS. 


BY DAVm STROHO. 


The passion of love, in its effects, curiously blends the serious 
with the amusing, the* tragic with the comic. A faithful transcript 
of the mind under its influence would at least equal in interest, the 
movements of an opium eater, or in amusement, the antics pro¬ 
duced by nitrous-oxide. This truth occurred to me with singular 
clearness this morning as I lingered over the contents of my escri¬ 
toire, There, lay before me all the tokens of a score of ‘ loves.' 
And among them (more to my purpose,) were copies of my own 
letters written in the heat of passion and in the ardor of youth. 
They have hitherto been sacred—treasures that money could not 
buy, and for which I would not have thanked any one to tempt me 
with fame. But time and untruth have robbed them of their sanc¬ 
tity ; and the keen sense of the ridiculous they inspired me with this 
morning, has sealed their fate. With a reservation in favor of 
those addressed to one lady, they go into the fire. The record of 
thoughts made over to her has yet an interest for me. She was the 
last object that lingered on my gaze as I passed out from boyhood's 
land of dreams; her memory is the dim twilight of my day of sen¬ 
timent gone by. * She is another's now,' but my life is happier in 
the trust that she still recurs to our acquaintance with undiriiinished 
friendship. I the more cling to the hope, and foster the belief, from 
the falsehood I have met elsewhere. Once shake my faith in her 
and thereafter my trust in woman will be confined to the limits of 
my organs of vision. 

Indeed the rings, ringlets, ribbands, seals, valentines, billets, mot¬ 
toes, and every other variety of the peace-disturbing arms of Cupid 
that lie scattered before me, are so many mute witnesses of the 
instability of woman's love. The history of the lock of hair that 
shades one corner of my paper, is the history of the rest. The 
story of one, is the story of all. Pledges given, and pledges bro¬ 
ken. Therefore I do well to take fast hold on the faith of her who, 
giving no promises, has ever kept to the spirit of our friendship. It 
is well there is one. 

But to proceed : It has been said that ‘ a man of sense may love 
like a madman, but never like a fool.’ The fact is self-evident; for 
a man would cease to be considered sensible who, for a considera¬ 
ble length of time, under any circumstances, continued to play the 
simpleton. Foolish acts however do not necessarily imply a total 
want of sense. No man conducts wisely at all times; and no 
man was ever known to do so under the influence of the tender 
passion. But a man may under its influence do brilliant things. 
It may be a ridiculous passion, as it has been termed, still it is a 
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p^ion. In comnion v»*u\\ B.m\3ition, with avarice, with all the other 
passions, its life is hve •, a ftre which brightens while it bums. And 
in its strength Vies the ridicule. . Its efforts seem absurdly dispto* 
^nionate to its eniis. Not that they are, but that they appear so* 
Every one knows for h\Tnsel€ that there is no holier nor happier 
state than to love attd he loved ; that life has nothing like unto it; 
but he ceases to be himself when he mixes with the world. The 
communion of hearts, with all its beauty, is not tangible; it is not a 
thing that the world either sees or worships. Man struggling for 
feme, or toiling in privation for wealth, are spectacles the world 
witnesses at least with respect. To be famous is to be worshipped ; 
to be rich is to be powerful. Such ends seem worthy of toil, of 
care, of restless nights, of any sacrifice. But to waste one healthful 
momeut for love, is something the world, as a world, cannot under¬ 
stand. The sight of a full-grown giant expending all bis strength 
to capture a shadow would not be one-half so ridiculous. If, dur¬ 
ing his efforts he stumble into a quagmire, the picture is complete. 

There was a time, when by its association with deeds of lofty 
daring and of high renown, love-making was a popular pursuit, of 
rather it Was a pursuit that commanded popular respect. In the 
days of chivalry love ruled ‘ the court, the camp, the grove.* The 
king and the peasant, the lord and the retainer, were all, each in his 
way, gallants. No knight appeared without a goge upon his lance j 
no page without a pledge ; no squire without a token. The spirit 
of love reigned at the gay and costly tournament at home, and sent 
its influence with the soldier on.the long and toilsome journey into 
Palestine- It was his angel in sickness and in sorrow. It cheered 
him in the hour of battle; and it was only when he had done his 
knightly devoir in the service both of God and his lady, that he 
could lie down composedly to die. 

Alas ! those brilliant times have passed away, and the sentiments 
they fostered have departed with them ! The world no longer 
bows to the conqueror of hearts. So far from it, that in these, our 
days, to escape ridicule, a courtship must be conducted sub rosa. 
This ia but natural. Love has many features provocative of lOirtb, 
that can only be subdued by associating it, with something that the 
world reverences. 

The prominent and most comical of its attributes is blindness. 
The earnestness with which the lover asserts the existence of men¬ 
tal and physical beauty in his mistress, oftentimes, in the very face of 
fact, has been considered fit subject for the jest, the cavil and the 
sneer. Many a poor fellow has witnessed the mirth of his friends, 
when for his life he could not see what it was about. 

There is a simile in one of the letters already referred to that 
may serve to illustrate my meaning. I think it pretty, and written 
under any other circumstances, might pride myself upon it. But as 
it is, the pathos is too much. It is this : ‘ The future is as dull, and 
cold, and dark as the grave of an hundred years ago; and yet there 
comes a gleam of hope like twilight creeping over the tomb-stone. 
Is it the twilight of the morning or the night V 
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Now I know that the lady to whom it was addressed can read ; 
but that she understood, much less appreciated it, is beyond my cre¬ 
dulity. I thank my stars that I live to edit myself. I may possibly 
yet die rich, and, unexplained, it is enough to break any will in Chris¬ 
tendom. The verdict of a judicial tribunal, however delicately 
worded, might be comprised in the words, compos mentis. This 
was not so plain to me at the time : but the world knew it, if I did 
not; and I dare say that the only tears ever elicited on its perusal 
were the result of mirth; the lady laughing at my sentiment, and 
the others more maliciously at its application. Can I blame them ? 
Assuredly not; for now when I come to see it in the proper light, I 
am forced to laugh too ; fortunate perhaps that the order is not re¬ 
versed. 

I refer to this case, as an instance of the strangest infatuation, 
and the most pitiable folly I have ever been short-sighted enough 
to engage in ; but I cannot in fairness expect my readers to feel its 
humiliation as keenly as I do ; and it will be well added that there 
is no depth of delusion love may not lead into; no contortion of 
sense it may not induce. 

Such being the case, lovers frequently present mental attitudes 
as much more laughable than the physical postures of a harlequin, 
as the mind is more pliant and capable of subtle disposition than 
the body. There is no earthly power, (if we except fear and re¬ 
spect,) that can control the risible muscles, and men will laugh when 
they see anything to laugh at. So it is very certain that until love 
is either looked upon as an aberration of mind, which is possible, or 
becomes entitled to fear or respect in some more complimentary 
way, which is improbable, the world will continue to be merry at its 
expense. 


A JUNE MORNING. 

Ou! what a blending of all lovely things 
On this auspicious morn, so cool and fair ; 

Upon the elm the cheerful robin sings. 

And countless notes float on the balmy air: 

Just started from the night’s refreshing rest, 

Man deeply feels how richly he is blessed. 

Ah age of calm and holy feeling lives 

In the sweet hour, when dews like rain-drops lie 
Upon the bending grass. The pearl, that gives 
Its fleeting beauty to the day’s bright eye. 
Trembles in every breeze, and flowers look up 
With a full burden in each liny cup! 

Flowers, music, perfume, in this gala-time. 

And soft, delicious breezes on the wing; 

The distant bells peal forth a silvery chime. 

While love and joy their glowing tributes bring 
To this high festival! The very streams 
Dance to the kissing of the young day’s beams. 
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FAMILIAR PORTRAITS^ 


ASBNTHEi 

Hast ever watched a bed of bloahiiig rooee. 

When here and there alon^ the sununer sky 
Soft, pearly clonds were wmging gaily by, 
Shading the beam that on the leaf repoeesi 
And ever varying the beauty there, 

As if wild epiritB, in a merry chase, 

Shook loveliness transparent on the air. 

And kissed new life upon each resets face 1 

fi*en so the beauty of Asenthe’s cheek, 

And love-lit eye, are ever varying; 

And if to dark some sweetness there you seek^ 
Like stanled bird it takes itself a wing. 

While one as lovely follows to its place. 

Laughs there a moment, and renews the race. 

She starts to know each bri^t expression therOj 
Turns it tO wonder, wonders at the change, 
lUl brilliant thoughts, evoked by Fancy rare, 
Laden with beauty o’er her features range. 
Chasing each other hastily away. 

Like smiling cherubs in their wayward play. 

Such living loveliness doth seem a breath 
Of heaven, light-trembling on an angel wreath, 
Around Whose blossoms shines love’s q[»iritttal rayi 


BLLENE. 

Hvna laughing thou art, Ellxni, 
like a sunny, warm spring-day. 

And that archer eye of thine is seen 
Aiming its arrows out between 
The long, dark, silken fringe, that trembleif 
Above its cloudless ray. 

And in its waving soft resembles 
A mimic raven’s wing at play. 

Ever laughing thou art, and bright; 
like a rosy ray of western light, 

A blush steals over thy (^eek, 

And lingen around thy hp in a smile, 

As If like a bee ft would seek 
To deep in a rose’s bosom awhile. 

Thou hast roamed away with the nieming honrs^ 
in the dewy fields, to catch the flowers. 

Ere their freshness was kissed away; 

And I see bright blossoms in thy hair. 

Which thou hast transferred with a roguish hand 
the bank whereon they lay. 

To be half-hid by the tresses there 
Wild^waving and marred by no gdden band; 

TOL. SSL ^ 
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Thou hast roamed by th^ brook trees, and hast heard 
The song of the ever-joyous bird, 

And Jje has filled thy heart 
With happy thoughts of the gladsome earth ; 

And the springs of thy spirit start 
With an innocent flow of waywardness 
That gives to that speaking look its birth, 

And thy soul with its rippling music doth bless. 

Ever laughing thou art, Ellene, 

Like a sunny, clear spring-day, 

And the archers of thine eye, unseen. 

Are aiming their arrows out between 
The lashes that o’er them play ; 

Those arrows are passing sharp, I ween. 

Let tiiem aim not at my heart, I pray t 

Roxbury, 


THE DEAF AND THE DUMB. 


HT NSW C0NTR:BUT0K 


Loss of speech so often accompanies a lack of the hearing faculty, 
that * deafness* and ‘ dumbness* have come to be employed almost 
as synonymous terms. At least they are so nearly allied to each 
other that it seems hardly proper to separate the victims of these 
two maladies into two distinct classes, as we would the lame and 
the blind, for instance. I shall, therefore, in referring to some cha¬ 
racteristics of these our unfortunate fellow-beings, speak of them 
in that intimate connection by which the stern law of adversity has 
united them into a closer fellowship than springs from the great bond 
of humanity, or the ordinary ties of misfortune. 

Under this general head of the deaf and dumb may be enume¬ 
rated several varieties, according to the complete or partial loss of 
either faculty, and producing a corresponding variation of charac¬ 
ter, as the natural result of such deprivation. 

First in order are those upon whom both these forms of misfor¬ 
tune have fallen most hSavily; those who are entirely deaf and 
dumb. From them all communication with the outward world, by 
the common forms of conversation, is withheld. The flood-gates of 
their own souls are also shut; a barrier is opposed to all those im¬ 
pulsive emotions which are constantly bubbling up in an active 
mind, and which fall so pleasantly from a nimble tongue. It is true 
that the power of giving vent to their thoughts by writing is not 
denied them; yet how much inferior is this power, in its ordinary 
bestowal, to the noble gift of speech ! Their substitute for conver¬ 
sation is but a dumb show; mere symbols of words, conveying only 
the outline of the thought they would express, not its depth of feel¬ 
ing. It is painful to witness their abortive attempts to speak, when, 
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after vainly striving to express themselves by signs, the struggling 
thought seems to rush at the closed door of speech, and demand 
utterance. It is not the fact that they cannot understand or speak 
our language which pains us j that would be simply an inconve¬ 
nience ; but that human beings, endowed in other respects like our¬ 
selves, should be deprived of two of the most important physical 
qualities—should pass through life in complete silence, unable to 
utter even an intelligible sound — this is indeed hard to think upon. 
The lack of speech in dumb animals, (ns we are pleased to call 
them,) does not awaken our pity. They can arpeak ; if not to us, 
to their own kind. We can look upon them as foreigners, whose 
dialect, although it may excite our curiosity, seldom stirs any deeper 
feeling. But the jargon of the dumb man bears with it no mean¬ 
ing; he has no language; and the want of it is plainly discernible 
in that vacant look which invests his face on the failure of an at¬ 
tempted expression. 

There is something too in the loss of hearing which is truly sad. 
When we think what a glorious world of happy sounds, the low- 
breathing tones of naturfe, the rich melody of art, the soul-entrancing 
music of friendly voices and fire-side notes of cheer, is forever closed 
against one of oiir number, a deep feeling of grief fills the heart. 
This feeling is unavoidable, nor should we wish to shun it. It is 
the true impulse of human sympathy and brotherly love. Yet why 
look only upon the dark side, when there is a brighter to which we 
may turn 1 

Adversity may be represented as a demon with grim visage and 
uncouth form, wrapped in a dark mantle, under whose folds lurks 
a cherub, with beaming eye and gentle words, soothing his rage and 
healing the wounds he inflicts. At his first approach we shudder, 
for we see nothing but his own terrors; but on a nearer view the 
jewel in his mantle charms our gaze, and we tread his gloomy path¬ 
way unresisting. It is an old saying that * misfortunes seldom come 
singly.* It would be a truer one, that misfortune never comes alone. 
An attendant angel is always by its side, bearing the oil and wine of 
consolation ; and while we writhe under the blows of the one, our 
wounded spirits are refreshed by the gentle ministrations of the 
other. So in this instance. We pity him upon whose ear no sound 
has ever fallen to awake pleasant echoes within his soul, or whose 
lips have never syllabled one human tone; yet when our ears are 
stunned by the clamor of a discordant world; when custom forces 
our unwilling lips to utter unmeaning commonplaces, to be an¬ 
swered by hollow jechoes from the stupid blocks of fashion ; we are 
fain to turn a half-envious eye at the poor mute, whose silence had 
before awakened our sympathy. We have commiserated his hard 
fate in being denied the delight of hearing earthly sounds, forgetting 
the higher harmony which mingles with all his being. We have 
wished for him the power of expression, that he might hold sweet 
converse with friends, unmindful of those holier communings with 
bis own heart. Can we believe that an all-wise Creator, who has 
so admirably adapted the laws of our being to the external circum- 
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Stances of life, has not also given him greater internal resources to 
atone for the lack of social enjoyments 1 Or if this is not the case, 
he has at least learned to look within himself, and has found that 
mine of wealth which is his by right of birth, and the like of which 
belongs to every one. This new view presents him in an entirely 
different aspept. How changed now is his whole bearing! He 
walks erect in the dignity of misfortune. Slander's envenpmed 
shaft pierces not his dull ear; gossipping tongues and foolish tales 
annoy not him. He has opportunity for deeper thought. He is in¬ 
vested with the charm of abstraction. The calmness and self-poa- 
session for which philosophers have vainly striven are his birth-nght. 
Among the noisy crowd he has the sole privilege of silence. The 
rolling wave of. tumult, which drowns so many of our finer feelings, 
ruffles not his equanimity. His spirit is a sheltered lake, unstirred 
by tempests. With his slate and pencil and si^n^manual he goes 
through life, taking notes and recording impressions. 

Second in our regard are those who are merely deaf, with full 
possession of speech. A similar interest attaches to them which we 
feel for the deaf and dumb, save that in this case less of pity is min¬ 
gled with our sympathy. They, too, feel less need of pity. Having 
one part to play in the drama of social intercourse, they assume a 
degree of confidence, that they may sustain it without the prompter’s 
fiid. 

Of all who can claim to be ranked in this ill-starred companion¬ 
ship, those who command the least respect are such as, (to use their 
own phrase,) are ‘ a little hard of hearing ;* a technicality, by the 
way, which I have observed often implies dullness of apprehension, 
rather than real physical incapacity. But the chief fault with them 
is that they do not realize the true idea of deafness. It would be 
unfair to call them imposters, but they surely fall short of the dig¬ 
nity of their race. They are trespassers over the borders of the 
♦ silent land.’ We constantly find them out of their proper element; 
bearing things that they are not expected to, when again they will 
be quite deaf on the slightest provocation. They are inquisitive, 
and apt to be suspicious. Wishing to be thought as little deaf as 
possible, they will often make wild guesses at questions, and answer 
them as wilaly. You cannot tell a story in their presence with any 
satisfaction. You are doubtful whether to include the deaf gentle¬ 
man among your hearers, but feel that he will not take it kindly to 
be left out. Vet we must remember that even these have all en¬ 
tered the great school of misfortune, and may yet become candi¬ 
dates for its highest honors. 

There is one degree in deafness, of which I have not yet spoken, 
that has to me a great attraction. It is that which, shutting out 
from its victim all those petty street and household noises which 
are the neatest disturbers of thought, still leaves him a limited 
power of hearing. I have known several persons thus^ affiicted, 
and have always found them desirable acquaintances. They have, 
for the most part, obliging dispositions, and cheerful hearts, just 
enough tinged with melancholy to add a charm to their manners. 
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It was my fortune, not long since, to board in company with one 
of the last named class, who was rather a striking instance of the 
effect that this calamity has upon individual and national character. 

G-(the friend to whom 1 allude) was a Scotchman, who, when 

1 first knew him, had been in this country some eight years, and 
for about an equal length of time had been troubled with a deaf¬ 
ness, which kept gradually increasing and seemed incurable. Afler 
becoming somewhat intimate with him, I was often struck with the 
entire absence in his character of certain national peculiarities 
which seem to be the comtnon birthright of his countrymen, and 
the presence of other qualities which too few among any people 
possess. Hardly any Scotch disagreeables were mingled in his 
disposition. He had none of their inveterate obstinacy. With a 
substantial personal opinion on roost subjects, he never barred the 
door of his reason against all argument. On the other hand he 
had, what his nation almost proverbially lack, a nice appreciation 
of the humorous. He had the keenest relish for a good joke. He 
did not bolt thejn hastily, as niany do, who, in their eagerness to 
display a quick understanding of wit, hurry off successive jokes with 
a speed which is any thing but conducive to the enjoyment of them; 
but the taste of a happy turn or witty expression would linger long 
upon his tongue, lighting up his face with a fine animation. This, 
of course, was chiefly observable in his reading, where his choice 
of books was alone sufficient to establish the fact of his humorous 
propensity. His conversation was tinged with a strong accent, 
which time did not appear to diminish. This doubtless arose from 
the fact that he could hear so little of the new dialect spoken by 
those around him. He had a wild fondness for flowers, and every 
thing connected with natural scenery, which sometimes displayed 
itself in an almost childish glee. A fine vein of poetic feeling was 
combined with the rest. He loved Burns with real Caledonian 
ardor, and, better y^t, appreciated him with a true poet’s enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Another trait worthy of notice in my friend^s character was his 
civility. True politeness was a prominent feature in his mind. I 
used sometimes to think him too obsequious; but when I recall, 
one by one, the thousand little kindnesses * which this mental ten¬ 
dency led him to do for all his associates, I reproach myself for my 
own lack of the quality, and wish it were far more common in 
society. One instance will serve as an illustration. Whenever a 
friend called to see him, at his departure, no matter what the wea¬ 
ther was, G- would always insist upon accompanying him 

home ; and, indeed, his whole manner towards visitors was marked 
with so much respect and good breeding that no one could be rude 
in his presence. Here, too, it seems to me, that his physical defect 
came in aid of his better nature. He paid great deference to his 
fellow boarders; more, oftentimes, than their want of self-respect 
entitled them to. Almost every person, when young, has high 
hopes for the improvement of mankind; and 1 used to think that in 
his case these hopes might have partly realized themselves. Our 
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boarding-house conversation, (if I remember rightly,) was apt to be 
any thing but instructive. Nonsense is usually pitched on a mode¬ 
rate key; and such talk, of course, G — could not hear. No 
one thinks of shouting twaddle to a deaf man. It is painful enough 
to utter sensible tones at such an altitude. Our communication 
with him, being direct and to the point, might well give him a 
favorable idea of the race from which such random specimens were 
gathered. When he retired from society it was not so plain spo¬ 
ken. True, he could see the eft'ect of our foolish sallies in the con¬ 
vulsive laughter that such trifles were sure to produce, and occa¬ 
sionally, perhaps, catch a stray note bursting through the confines 
of his silence ; but for aught he knew, the joke might be as witty as 
it was wretched. 

I took some pains to ascertain the truth of my conjectures in 
regard to the change which misfortune had wrought in G —'s 
character, and found that they were not altogether incorrect. As 
his youth had been passed in a foreign land, I could not learn much 
of his life, except for a few years previous to our acquaintance ; but 
one or two friends, who had known him during this period, men¬ 
tioned with surprise the fact that age, which brings serious thoughts 
to most men, seemed to bestow upon him more cheerfulness and 
hearty feeling. I speak of age, in this connection, only compara¬ 
tively; for my friend was not old. He was unmarried, however; 
and this leads me to suspect that he may still be the gentle bache¬ 
lor patron of some fortunate boarding-house. He has slipped from 
my path rather unaccountably ; for we never broke friendship ; and 
something tells me that I shall yet cross his track. Success attend 
him ! Wherever he goes he will bear a light heart, and a kind 
‘ God bless ye !* to all. 

Nor must my old friend Mr. M —^— pass unmentioned. He has 
also gone from me ; but the eye of faith can trace his upward pro¬ 
gress through a brighter world, where heart and ear and voice are 
all attuned to harmonies which thrilled, with sweet vibrations, 
through his life’s silence. 

He was a New-Hampshire farmer, who, by hard work and 
economy, had acquired, while yet a young man, considerable pro¬ 
perty. He married early, and lived a quiet farmer’s life till the 
commencement of the American Revolution. He then engaged 
heartily in the cause of liberty, and gave money freely to assist 
in raising troops. His liberality was so great, that insinuations were 
thrown out respecting the purity of the motive which led him to 
this course. Some prying neighbors hinted that he might hope for 
office or pecuniary recompense. Endowed by nature with a large 
share of sensitiveness, it pained him to discover that some former 
friends, even, began to suspect his patriotism. Incensed at such 
unjust suspicions, he adopted a singular course to prove his sin¬ 
cerity. Going before a magistrate, he took, and had recorded, a 
solemn oath that he would never, under any circumstances, accept 
a pension or other reward from his country. 

After this Mr. M-continued his exertions as before, leaving 
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the oath to have its silent effect upon his calumniators. He served 
as a volunteer during part of the war; and was at all times ready, 
with money or influence, to aid the cause he loved. When the con¬ 
test ended he returned to his farm. A few years after this his wife 
died, leaving a family of three or four children. In due time he 
was married again, and, for about ten years, lived in prosperity, 
respected by every one. Then came the reverse. A friend, for 
whom he had become surety to a large amount, failed, sweeping off 
at one blow the greater part of his hard earnings. Other ill luck 
followed, which soon reduced him to absolute poverty. The fine 
farm, on which he had hoped to spend the remainder of a happy 
life, was seized upon and sold. Still he struggled manfully against 
the opposing tide. But it was of no avail. Misfortune's heavy 
hand was upon him. He still labored in poverty, aided by his wife ; 
and, while health continued, they managed to get a living. But 
sickness came at length. He was attacked by the rheumatism so 
severely as to almost completely disable him. Finding that he 
could no longer support his family by daily labor, he was forced to 
apply for relief to the friends of his prosperity. Charity, grudging 
and cold, doled out its icicles to him, and on them he fed. Such 
food would have frozen a less generous nature ; but his warm 
heart’s sunshine turned them all to drops of pity. It was about this 
time that bis hearing began to fail. 

The memory of old Mr. and Mrs. M-forms one of the ear¬ 

liest landmarks in my existence. How well I remember them ! — 
still pictured before my mind’s eye as in that childish landscape of 
which they were so prominent a part. She with gossiping face and 
inquiring, spectacled eye ; venting her sorrows in deep-drawn sighs 
and pitiful ‘oh 1-la’s !' — he^ stooping beneath the weight of years 
and cares, uncomplaining, poor, yet holding with firm grasp the 
?erm of all manliness in that unbroken vow. They dwelt in the 
suburbs of life ; but a true heroism still kept the citadel of his soul, 
and swayed it to its own high purpose. 

At that time the aged couple had removed from their native vil¬ 
lage, and lived in a small cottage about a mile distant from my 
father’s residence. Two or three of their children were dead, and 
the two who remained lived in some other part of New-England. 

Mr. M -was unable to do any work except the little that was 

needed to keep their cottage in order, and the small plot, dignified 
by the name of garden, which supplied them with a few vegetables. 
He did contrive, however, with the aid of three or four rusty car¬ 
penter’s tools, to manufacture some very neat kitchen utensils, 
which he took much pleasure in sending as presents to the few 
friends who took an interest in his welfare. Most of his wife’s time 
was occupied in knitting. The law entitled him to a liberal pen¬ 
sion ; but that oath, inscribed a half century before on the leaves of 
some worm-eaten record-book, was as sacred in his eyes as on the 
day when a half-romantic, half-heroic pride led him to the act. 
Nothing could induce him to break it. I verily believe that be 
would have suffered martyrdom sooner than accept a farthing from 
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the government. For had he not endured the martyrdom of pover¬ 
ty ; and, still worse, that dreadful agony of a husband and father’s 
heart, as he saw his family suffering from want, with only a mere 
word between it and relief! Yet that word was a key to unlock 
his soul’s most precious treasures; a talisman, under whose magic 
spell all the virtue of the ancient heroism revived within his breast. 
He had guarded it through toilsome days and long, weary nights, 
and it was to him a holy faith. ^ Well-meaning friends would some¬ 
times try to persuade him (hat an oath, made under such circum¬ 
stances and at such a distance of time^ should not be regarded ; but 
he heeded them not. His wife was incredulous; for she had little 
of his high moral principle ; but she had long since learned the folly 
of attempting to combat his iron will. He made no boast of Rrm- 
nesSi He seemed rather to regard the keeping his vow as a duty, 
which, while it withheld one means of support, gave him less than 
the ordinary claim upon human sympathy. 

How far my old friend’s deafness operated toward strengthening 
his resolution it would be difficult to say. But it seems to me that 
in those social solitudes, the noble purposes of his mind were ma¬ 
tured by a more thorough process than belongs to the common lot. 
I remember with great satisfaction my early visits to their cottage. 
I am confident that but little of a feeling of superiority mingled in 
my interest for them, although they lived in a one-story house, while 
I could go up stairs to bed ; tor I was always taught to respect them; 
and the eye of Biat good old man looked not as looks an inferior. 
There was something rather exciting in ray run * across lots’ to their 
dwelling. A * smait chance’ from a big dog, and the distant glimpse 
of a bull reputed to be ill-tempered, furnished just enough of boy¬ 
hood’s delicious terrors to heighten the pleasure. The old folks 
were always glad to see me, for they had few visitors, and I brought 
a fresh stock of news. This was unladen into the * auld wife’s’ ear, 
with frequent interruptions, when she would stop me to repeat, at 
an octave, some important item to her husband. It was interesting 
to see how eagerly she would cull out the choice bits of gossip for 
his entertainment. Then came my turn. By a little management 
I could draw either of them into a recital of some story connected 
with the Revolution, or the old Indian times. This was better than 
history to me. I never had much fancy for dry historical narrations, 
but a story, fresh from the lips of an enthusiastic old chronicler, has 
a charm which books lack. 

It is now almost six years since Mr. M died, having passed 
the boundaries of four-score-and-ten. He retained all his sensitive¬ 
ness to the last. This was so great, that nothing but the most urgent 
necessity could induce him to ask for aid. I need not add that hb 
oath was never broken. The death of Mrs. M—— occurred two 
or three years later. She, too, had many estimable points of cha¬ 
racter ; > and, in them, I felt that I had lost two real friends. 

But a truce to these ramblings. I have ventured to mention thus 
imperfectly one portion of mankind, whose weakness b their 
strength; whose infirmity places them in a more enviable station 
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than earth’s babblers can occupy. Wrapped up in their brooding 
tilence is somewhat of the great primal thought of the universe, 
starting at their birth on its pilgrimage through life, and never de¬ 
serting them, nor becoming contaminated by contact with the world. 
We would fain search deeper into the mystery of their being, and 
ieam from them, if possible, the clue to that life-path from which 
we have so far strayed. We would dive into the under-current of 
their thought, and seek what pearls are hidden there. But no idle 
hand may withdraw the veil which separates us. They are oracles, 
revealing only to the elect. 


TUXEDO lake: 


A VISION ON ITS SHORES. 


■ T a. BOVTinOTOV. 


Is this the realm of silence? Are these rocks 
Th’ unechoing haunts of solitude? So near 
The populous and ever-sounding streets, 

That their deep mighty anthem almost rolls 
Its farthest mumiurings to these shores; yet all 
Is with the grand rude seal of Nature stamped. 

And hushed in breathlessness of deep repose. 

Upon the mountain-sides, beyond the sheet 
Of waveless loveliness before my eye, 

From *mid the trees peepi out one lonely hut; 
Perchance the axeman’s, whose loud-sounding steel 
Alone the echoes woke, and scared the birds 
That stalked along the pebbly beach. No more 
The smoke curls from its roof; but mountain-gusts, 
When crashing storms their summits darkly crown. 
Rattle its mossy doors, and play wild sports 
With the oak-bucket near. How still the lake! 

The fisher’s rods bestrew the shore, but none 
Stray here to-day to tempt the spottled trout, 

Which holds in glassy caves his silent courts. 

The deepening dyes of purple, rich and bright. 

On the wild vines, with berries bowed, now win 
Of peasant boys and girls the steps. 

This hush. 

This beauteous trance of nature, seems t’ invite 
The mind to meditative moods; the air, 

Misty and shadowy of the land of dreams. 

Seems breathing on my brow ; bright earth, farewell! 
The visionary world a sweet low call 
Is whispering to my soul; and sinking here. 

Beneath the pine’s deep shade, 1 yield to dreams: 

TOL. YTV. 6 
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List! what aoft delicious music 
Floats upon the charmdd air; 
Blandly, as from beds of roses. 
Steal the (gentle winds that bear 


zx. 

Hieir pore sacrifice of sweetness 
Slowly toward the holy skies; 
That rich burst frt)m out the ^dens 
Of the queen of Tisions flies. 

xn. 

There amid the brilliant poppies 
And, in crowds, somnific flowers, 
pouches woo to rest and slumber, 
Shadowed by enchanting bowers. 


^oering in the placid moonlight. 
Hushed like beauty in a £eam, 
liO! the vision-queen*s fair palace 
Flashes in the silvery beam. 


All who tread her holy chambent, 
To oblivion sweet dispose 
Every tinge of mortal sorrow. 

All their deep regrets and woes. 


0*er her thfone in golden lightnings 
Charactera are written broad. 

Telling all who see their radiance 
That her power is willed of God : 

▼IX. 

Therefore in more blessed triumph 
Than the moon in starry skies. 

She at night serenely reigneth. 

And before her, sorrow flies. 

▼XXX. 

. Lo! into her omtained chambers 
One with sad and hollow cheek. 
Mourning his departed loved ones, 
Moveth tremblingly and weak. 

zx. 

Charmed by soft and soothing music. 

He upon a coach reclines, 

Till the enchantment breathing o’er him 
On his brow Knootbes sorroii^s lines. 


Now he sees in life-like visions 
Beings that in darkness rest. 
Smiling like the bridal flowers 
On a maiden’s plighted breast 
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XX. 

Lo! another downcast stranger 
Entereth the twilight courts; 

Sadden ruin hath desroiled him 
Of the wealth his hand hath wrought: 


Poverty, with dingy sack-cloth. 
Wraps his home’s defacdd shrine; 
But in dreams its pomp retnmeth. 
And the marble forms divine. 

XIXI. 

Fountains, spouting in the gaiddns, 
Temper the peifnmdd air; 

And within, rich paintings gleamingi 
Highest admiration slmre. 

xrv. 


See ! another entering seemeth 
Pierced with soiroirs poisonous dart; 
She to dreams of love and pleasure 
Had resigned her burning heazi: 

XT. 

But the hallowed fires were daricened 
Which she lit in blissfhl youth ; 

And the trampled embers mcker^ 
Where was once afifeotion’s truth. 

XTl.. 

But again in cheating visions 
Hope breaks forth like stars above, 
And one, pure and noble-hearted. 

Folds her in the arms of love! 


XTXZ. 

Sweetly deep, O slighted maiden! 

Let thy buoyant heart dissolve 
In the golden dream of rapture. 
While the suniew hours revolve. 


XTIIX. 

Thou shalt waken on the morrow 
, With the smile upon thy lip; 

Then to feel th’ entrancing pleasure 
From thy fond embraces ^p. 

XXX. 

Thus hath God in love ordained 
That the night with winning smile. 
Breathing dew on feverish foreheads, 
Should the mourning soul beguile. 


XX. 

Sleep! it is a blessed spirit. 
Reigning by Hu pleasure hi|^. 
On the stir of mortal anguish 

• Shed^ng cahnneas from the sky/ 
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THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 


BT RKV. nBRUAH QOOKCn. 


A MAN is not proud without inheritinj^ some advantage over 
others, but he may be vain without any advantage or merit, if you 
give him the credit of it. 

God is honored in our knowing and receiving what he has done 
for us, not in our attempts to do the same for ourselves. 

Vanity, not malice, is the prevalent reason why men take so little 
pleasure in the praise and gifts of othei-s. 

What is thought of us, or what we think of ourselves, is not so 
much a proof of what we are, as what we think of Christ, and what 
we are ready to do for him. 

A prevailing curiosity to know things that can be turned to no 
account, indicates a mind whose improvement has stopped or will 
soon do so. 

There is one punishment of an evil-doer which is seldom consid¬ 
ered; it is the misery of being left to suppose others possessed of 
the same evil dispositions as himself. 

It is a mark of a high and pure mind to imagine greatness or 
goodness where it is not; to dock with loveliness and beauty actions 
which have no worthy aim. 

The ingenuous mind gladly pays tribute to merit, and strengthens 
itself with the utterance of praise. 

We must always be wise in order to prize wisdom. 

The sweetest of all life is that which we live in the good of others. 

Good things have a bond of union which all changes do but tend 
to disclose and strengthen. 

True beauty is tliat which is fair without striving to appear so. 

Affectation is but a first fruit of beauty’s fall. 

The wisdom which is according to God, is a learning which re¬ 
quires no letters, and whose teacher is love. 

Our faith must be tlie most rational of our exercises, because it 
receives nothing but the teaching of the Divine Wisdom. 

It is better that one should err and fall by the fault of his steps 
than of his eyes. 

More self-denial and thought are expended to keep up the show 
of what wo have not, than would bo required in restricting ourselves 
to the hardest realities. 

Vanity, long indulged, becomes so exacting at last, that it claims 
all you can do, and is never thankful for any service. 

Pride is the dainty occupant of our bosoms, and yet ever feeds on 
the meanness and infirmity of our kind. 

True love of our fellow creatures should hardly attach us to the 
world, for it will be found that the greater number of those we have 
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lored most, are gathered into eternity, so that it is but separation 
from them, we covet, when we would prolong our stay here. 

Our greatness is best seen, not in the great things we do or aspire 
to, but in the great things to which we are called. 

No man learns in science or religion without faith; he cannot 
learn without this as a forefeeling of something to be known. 

He that would be wise, should begin and keep on by believing. 

Pride and indolence make more slaves than oppression. 

Real greatness is not greater for the praise of men; it is what it 
k in spite of them. 

V *>• 

^ give! 


* Otvat TO niii THAT ABXETH TBMB.’ 


If the poor mao pass fhy door, 

Give him of thy bounteous store ; 

Give him food, and give him gold, • 
Give him shelter from the cold; 

Aid him his lone life to live, 

For ’t is ougel'Uke to give. 

Though world riches thou hast not. 
Give to him of poorer lot; 

Think thee of the widow’s mite; 

In the Holy Master’s sight, 

It was more, a thousand fold, 

Than the rich man’s hoard of gold. 

Give; it is the better part; 

Give to him, the * poor in heart 
Give of love, in large degree. 

Give of hope and sympathy ; 

Cheer, to them who sigh forlorn, 
light, to him whose lamp is gone. 

Give the gray-haired wanderer room; 
Lead him gently to the tomb ; 

Let him not in friendless clime. 

Float adown the tide of time ; 

Hear the mother’s lonely call. 

She, the dearest one of all. 

And the lost, abandoned one. 

In thy pathway do not shun ; 

Of thy kindness she hath need ; 

Bind with balm the bruisdd reed; 
Give, and gifts above all price, 

Shall be thine in Paradise. 

Jmiu, 1847 . 
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THE INDIAN TRIBES. 


BT Z. 1C ' Z. B X. Z. A R, JB. 


It is peculiarly interesting in this western land, where the traces 
of the lately departed tribes are yet fresh around us, to consider 
their customs and character. From my very window, in a flourish¬ 
ing village on the Fox river, one of the finest streams of Illinois, I 
look out upon the spot that was populous with this unfortunate race, 
no longer than eight or ten years since. At that period but a soli¬ 
tary log-cabin of the white man stood on the sloping prairie at the 
edge of the stream ; and now the banks are whitened with dwell¬ 
ings, and the wheels of the grist-mill and the saw-mill revolve in the 
rapid current. All along these fertile banks arose their bark-cabins, 
and over these sparkling waters glided their birchen canoes. These 
groves around, that border the stream, were traversed by them in 
their hunting expeditions, and the smoke curled above their tall tops 
from many an Indian lodge. On the rough bark of these oaks are 
often discovered the traces of their hatchets; and from the high 
branches are still swinging the long poles, by means of which they 
clambered to their summits in pursuit of the bee-hive. Here and 
there the little hillocks heaving above the swell of the prairie, indi¬ 
cate the spot of theit burial; but the furrowing plough will soon 
obliterate even these melancholy memorials of their former presence 
in the land. 

The Pottowattomies, Winnebagoes, Sauks and Foxes, were the 
most powerful tribes who occupied the region of Illinois and Wis¬ 
consin, and it is but a very few years since they departed beyond the 
Mississippi in quest of a home in the far west. They were warlike 
and gallant tribes, and it was not without a struggle that they sur¬ 
rendered their lands to the stranger. Thd last stand made by the 
tribes in defence of their inheritance on the east of the Mississippi, 
was made by these bands in western Illinois in 1831, under the di¬ 
rection of their chief, Black-Hawk. They were finally overpowered 
and compelled to depart beyond the waters of the great stream. 
At the last great treaty made with them, when they were desired to 
dispose of all their territory to this government, they said in their 
speeches, that the first white man whom they knew was the French¬ 
man ; and that he danced and smoked with them, married their 
squaws, lived as they lived and painted as they painted, but wanted 
to buy no land of them ! The * red-coat' came next; he gave them 
guns, and trinkets and blankets, ammunition, knives, traps and fine 
coats, but never asked them to sell their country to them. Next 
came the ‘ blue-coat,' and Ho sooner had he seen the country, than 
he wished to see a map of the whole of it, and wished the Indian 
to sell him all of it. 

‘ Why,’ said they, ‘ do you wish to add our small country to yours. 
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already so large ! You ask us to sell our country, and wander off into 
the boundless regions of the west We do not own that country, and 
the deer, the elk, the beaver, the buffalo and the otter now there, be¬ 
long not to us and we have no right to kill them. Our wives and our 
children are dear to us, and so is our country, where rest in peace the 
bones of our ancestors. Fathers 1 pity a people few in numbers, who 
are poor and helpless. Do you want our country 1 Yours is larger 
than ours. Do you want our wigwams 1 You live in palaces. Do 
you want our horses 1 Yours are larger and better than ours. Do 
you want our women ? Yours are handsomer and better dressed 
than ours. Why fathers, what can be your motive !’ 

The speeches of the Indians on many occasions, and especially 
when the great subject of the sale of their country was agitated, 
were marked with many flashes of genuine eloquence. Then would 
their figurative language glow with all the enthusiastic fervor, that 
such a theme could inspire in highly-excited, though untutored 
minds. The speaker in nis address would recall to the minds of his 
auditors the glories of their ancestors when they possessed the whole 
wide extent of the land. The orator reminds them^ that their fathers 
ranged over every mountain and hill; hunted over every plain, 
pas^d with their canoes over every stream and lake, and cultivated 
the most fertile spots in the land. In the season of summer the 
lodges of their villages were erected along the green banks of every 
stream, and in the season of winter, in the thickest groves, where 
they might enjoy a shelter from the storm. All these places and 
pursuits they enjoyed in peace apd serenity until the white man came. 

He was at first weak and poor, a homeless stranger, begging from 
them a shelter from the elements, and a little land that he might raise 
his com and grain, to save himself from famine. The Indian looked 
upon the forlorn stranger, and seeing his weak and helpless condi¬ 
tion he had compassion upon him, and received him into his wigwam, 
wrapped his shivering limbs in his buffalo-skin, and appeased his 
hunger and thirst with food and drink. But very soon the stranger 
grew stronger and taller. His head reached to the skies, and his 
body filled the land. Many of his big canoes came to the shores 
from beyond the waters of the rising sun; and with them were 
brought engines that spoke in thunder and scattered death around 
them. The red-man was then compelled to flee from mountain to 
mountain, from valley to valley, from river to river, till at length he 
seated himself in the green plains by the Mississippi. 

But even here he was not allowed to remain unmolested. He 
was forced to surrender even this last spot of his inheritance; to 
pass beyond the waters of the ‘Father of Waters,’ and to seek a 
new home among the distant plains that lie around the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. And even there who could predict what would bo the red- 
man’s fate and destiny. Would not the warlike and hostile tribes 
that already possessed and hunted over those vast regions, look upon 
the new comers with dislike and distrust, as intruders upon their 
dominions, and would they not wage war upon them and drive them 
into the waves of the Pacific 1 Where then was the red-man to find 
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a home and a resting-place ? While followed fast by the white 
frontiers-man, could he ever hope to enjoy a tranquil home, to pitch 
his tent and follow his game, and plant his maize in peace and se¬ 
curity 1 Must he not be driven from river to river, from mountain 
to mountain, toward the setting sun, till his strength should gradually 
but surely fail; and his tribe diminish away till not one solitary relic 
of their race should remain in all the lana. 

Such would naturally be the strain in which the Indian orator 
would address the assembled tribe; and no wonder that their fiery 
and independent natures should be roused to action, and that they 
should have been often tempted to resist the overwhelming tide that 
was pouring over and threatening to engulph them. There can be 
no doubt that they were treated with every indignity, and exaspe¬ 
rated almost to madness by the aggressions of the white settlers, 
who looked upon the rich and fertile lands that they possessed with 
covetous eyes, and scrupled to make use of no means, however harsh, 
to acquire them. In cases, when their lands were bargained for, 
and an equivalent offered to the ignorant owner for his possessions, 
the sums granted were in most cases vastly beneath the real value 
of the lands; and out of this poor remuneration they were often 
miserably swindled by the unprincipled beings, who usually sur¬ 
rounded and followed in the footsteps of the departing fugitives. 

In the following lines we have attempted to express in verse the 
language of their latest summons to battle. 


INDIAN WAR-SONG. 

Raise op the hatchet from the dust, 
Wipe from its edge the cankering rust. 
Shake the light shaft, and bend the bow, 
And whet the war-knife for the foe ; 
Sharpen the spear and form'the shield. 
And high the heavy war-club wield ; 
Then let the horn the echoes wake 
By woody mount and lonely lake. 

Sound the war-slogan ! Let it thrill 
The loneliest spot in grove and hill, 
That the wild hunters as they track 
The elk and the wolfs howling pack. 

Or follow in their mad career. 

The bison and the antlered deer; 

May hear the spirit-stirring blast 
That on the wild breeze echoes past. 

Sonnd the war-slogan ! Let it reach 
The fisher by the yellow beach. 

Or tossing in his leaky skifif 
Far out beyond the jutting cliff; 

Then let him bark and spoil forsake 
And the red spear of battle take; 

And hither speed with footstep light 
All plumed and painted for the fight 
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Soand the war-slogan! Hither speed 
Warriors that curb the prancing steed; 
LeaTe your broad prairies as ye hear- 
The battle war-note pealing clear ; 

Leave the wild chase ; a n^ler game 
Invites yon to the field of fame; 

Come strike the blow, heroic baud! 

A valiant blow for native land. 

Sound the war-slogan 1 Swarming foes 
Around our bleeding country close ; 

From the Ohio’s stream they come, . 

With clanging trump and rolling drum ; 
With haughty flag, and bright array 
Their glittering squadrons urge their way, 
A thousand flashing blades are bared 
That ne’er our fated race have spared. 

Sound the war-slogan ! Fast they ponr 
Like tumbling waves on ocean’s shore ; 
From the far east their serried ranks, 

^ Have mthered on old Hudson’s banks; 

From Erie’s and Ontario’s edge 
•And from the Alleglianies’ ledge ; 

Long have they wasted with their fires 
This realm of our departed sires! ^ 

Sound the war-slogan 1 Let us stand, 
And grapple with them hand to hand, 
Ambush their path in woody glade, 
Waylay them in the forest shade, 

Spare not with arrow and with knife ; 
Heed not the suppliant’s prayer for life. 
Strike while a drop of blood remains, 
Within the struggling red-man’s veins! 

Sound the war-slogan ! Let the fame 
Of your brave fathers light a flame. 

In every gallant warrior^s breast 
That treads these valleys of the west 
Let memories of their ancient pride 
Inflame their sons as, side by side, 

They gather to repel the slaves 

Who fain would trample o’er their graves. 

Sound the war-slogan! Ponder o’er 
The golden palmy days of yore; 

When by bright stream and peaceful plain 
The Indian held his happy reign, 

Raised his rude hut, and pitch’d his tent, 

A freeman wheresoe’er he went, 

Ere yet the white man’s guileful art 
Had stain’d the freshness of his heart 

Sound the war-slogan! Let us make 
One desperate stand, one final stake; 

It may he that in vain we bleed 
Beneath the foeraan’s sword and steed; 
Yet If we die, then bravely die 
With lofty brow and dauntless eye. 

And dying, mingle in the grave 
With the dear ashes of our brave. 

VOL. zzx. 7 
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If you have reflected, dear Ahhtnad, on the character of this peo¬ 
ple as I have represented them to you thus far in my letters, yoa 
must be struck with their numerous inconsistencies, and the appa¬ 
rent bizarrerie in their ideas and conduct. With all the practical 
good sense they lay claim to, they have the fickleness of some of 
the nations on the other side of the water, and fly from one thing to 
another with all the briskness of a Ghawzee when she dances in the 
Hhareem. One of the new whims of the day is a rage for what is 
called * cheap literature.* They not only want new books at a very 
low price, but they are willing to take the materials books are made 
of, very inferior in quality. One is a natural consequence of the 
other when pushed to extremes. The shop-keeper at the bazaar 
tells you every season that his goods are cheaper than they were the 
last, accordingly you buy a telek, (long vest,) and induced by the 
lower price take a shintyan, (pair of trousers,) all at about twenty 
per cent, reduction, and go home well pleased. After a little wear 
of your new garments you find them about forty per cent, inferior 
to your former purchases. It is the same with oooks; it is true 
they were formerly too dear, yet now they are too cheap ; or rather, 
the reduction falls on the wrong part — the matter. 

The number of new works put forth is astonishingly great, and 
they seem to be on the increase, for it is said the Americans are a 
reading people, and must have cheap literature, that all may be¬ 
come equally learned. Writers are occupied night and day in sup¬ 
plying this want; and they boast of being public benefactors by the 
abundant materials they give, to satisfy what is called the literary 
propensities of the community. If their works are to be taken as 
current coin, then the nation must be willing to deal in base metal, 
which enricheth not. 

The number of readers is no doubt increased by the increased 
number of publications and the great facility of obtaining them; 
but it is more than doubtful whether these two advantages are not 
in many cases rendered nugatory, or even changed to harm, by the 
kind of works that are every day put within reach of those who 
have not the power of discriminating the good from the bad. The 
laborer who can spare a few pence, buys the first book the title of 
which strikes his fancy : he may be seen catching moments of lei¬ 
sure when he gleans something from itj it does him but little 
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harm and not much good, because his thoughts are engrossed by 
how he shall earn his bread. It is when he takes it home to his 
wife and children who by the evening fireside look a little more 
deeply, that the book performs its work for g6od or evil. Then it 
is that the younger portion of the community imbibe many false 
notions which render them discontented with their present condi¬ 
tion. Nor is the effect less sii^urious upon the cultivated classes 
who read works of this stamp, but which profess to be of a higher 
character both in language and tendency. When these are exa¬ 
mined, they prove to be of a kind very much worse than the others; 
for although the language may be more polished, the sentiments are 
unchanged, and this very improvement of style serves as a gloss to 
conceal the evil that lurks undemelith. The young read on, en¬ 
chained by the style, while at the same time improper ideas intently 
glide into the mind and leave an impression not easily effaced. 

The method usually adopted to get up a popular work, is to cre¬ 
ate a character full of strong passions; these are allowed to display 
themselves in the indulgence of every trick to gain their ends; 
yield to every evil propensity men are prone to, draw forth to light 
all the lowest inclinings of our naturd; these are all enclosed in the 
body of a handsome person, with a highly cultivated mind, and with 
command of language that rivets attention and persuades; to which 
is added a sprinkling here and there of many heroic qualities, that 
dazzle the imagination and make the unreflecting in love with what 
should appear deformity. Wotks of this description compose what 
is called tW cheap literature of the day, and are poured forth with 
an alarming profusion. 

To make them be more sought after, the booksellers resort to all 
the arts of the trade to extol them as faithful pictures of men and 
manners ; at the same time the public press is bribed to sound their 
praises, by a little flattery not easy to resist. An author sends his 
book to an editor or publisher, with his respectful compliments, as 
if he were really enamoured of him. This the editor receives as 
a mark of esteem, and in return for this present fails not to give a 
favorable account of the work; another sends his book to an editor, 
begs his acceptance, with a request that he will notice it in his * ably 
conducted and widely extended journala third, beside all these 
complimentary expressions, carefully marks the most striking pas¬ 
sages, so as to draw the editor’s attention to them alone; while the 
latter, pleased that the trouble of reading is thds avoided, lauds the 
book to the skies. He finds it aociderUaUy on his table^ and loses no 
time in recommending a work, the reading of which has given him 
so much pleasure; ‘ no library can be considered complete without 
it;’ and *the gifled author deserves the thanks of the public for 
thus combining instruction with amusement.’ These flourishes prcv^ 
duce the intended effect, which is to sell the book, leaving the un¬ 
suspecting reader to find out, too late, that he has wasted his mo¬ 
ney, been cajoled into reading a work unsuited to his taste, wherein 
perchance his moral sentiments have been violated. 

This kind of literature^ as it is called, is not of recent date, though 
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formerly such works were much less numerous than they are now. 


The Englishman Fielding derived all his celebrity from these com¬ 
positions. He formed his subjects by taking base characters and ^ 

carrying them through all the varied scenes of vicious life. Yet the •» 

effect produced was less injurious than that created at the present :: 

time, for he made no attempt to represent his heroes better than :* 

they really were; on the contrary, they were always consistent, 
conducted their enterprises for evil by evil means, were open in n 


their atrocity, nor ever sought to inveigle by refined phrases or u 

polished manners. His pictures were often disgusting, yet the por- j 

traits were correct likenesses; you at once saw the whole person, 
and were not deceived. Smollet, and a few other English writers, .! 

followed in the same track, but their endeavors went more to show i 

the consequences which flow from giving full scope to evil propen- j 

sities, than to make readers enamoured of vice by allying it to a ^ 

few striking virtues. Even the greatest of England's moral poets, 

Milton, is reproached for giving one of his subjects qualities which » 

place him in the rank of a hero. Eblis, with all his horrid attri¬ 
butes—his fiery rage, his deadly hate—is represented as possessed 
of many points of character which give laudable distinction in the 
eyes of the world. , 

The works of the present day which have so injurious a tendency, 
are not written by needy scribblers who are forced to drudge for 
their daily bread, and whose moral sensibilities are blunted through 
want. They are the result of the careful labors of men of educa¬ 
tion ; of cultivated minds; of polished habits, and of intercourse 
with the best society; and their station and character give currency 
to their productions. The ‘ Memoirs of a Gentleman,’ written by 
* a Gentleman,' is sure to attract readers ; yet in it you will find that 
the * gentleman' thus educated, thus polished, will lead you through 
all the base intrigues of high life, and all the disgusting scenes of 
midnight brawls among the lowest castes of the human species. 

He will describe these so minutely as to leave no doubt that he has 
personal acquaintance with many such subjects; then bis descrip¬ 
tions are written in language so bright and animated as to convince 
you of his sincerity, while at the same time the whole creates a 
thrilling excitement of pleasure, which leads you to forget that you 
are brought into the society of beings whom in real life you would 
shrink from with horror. No dull moral diverts your attention ; you 
insensibly take an interest in the fate of fit subjects for the gallows, 
and find yourself, without thinking of it, watching with anxiety, 
mingled with no small portion of sympathy, the career of a wretch 
whom in your sober moments you would send to the penitentiary to 
herd with others, placed there for lesser crimes. The * Pelhams,' 
the ‘ Cliffords,' with others of their kin, become associates of the 
thoughts, not without a sigh that such bright and stirring spirits are 
so rarely to be seen in the world, now so dull since meeting with 
these more enlivening companions. 

Other writings, of a character equally if not more objectionable^ 
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are pabHsbed as the cheap literature of the day, and have a wide 
circulation. To make them be more eagerly sought after, and still 
further to pique the curiosity of seekers after novelty, the name of 
‘ Mysteries' is given to them. The word * mystery' has a magic in¬ 
fluence, and these caterers for depraved appetites, knowing this 
foible of mankind, choose this title to increase the number of their 
readers. These * Mystenes' are filled with vivid accounts of dis¬ 
tress, miseries and crimes; the stories are told in a way to create 
and keep alive powerful emotions; an effect gratifying to every 
person. Like the French lady who, when asked why she went to 
see a. man guillotined, replied with much feeling : * J'aime tant les 
battemens de coeur.’ Ana the personages who are brought forth to 
awaken the interest of the piece are taken from the hign-ways, the 
jails and the stews, all which are ransacked with critical exactness 
to form subjects suited to the work. The language, even the low 
vulgar jargon of wretches steeped in crime, is carefully preserved, 
with their habits, manners and all the hardness of heart which the 
constant practice of vice never fails to engender. If amid such a 
polluted band the writer sees fit to introduce a purer being, it is 
chiefly for the purpose of contrast; to gfive greater effect to the dark 
back-ground which constitutes the essential feature of bis picture. 

This * cheap literature' is read by all, because it is within the 
reach of all by its cheapness. The young it teaches to look upon 
crime with complacency, provided it be practised with skill; the old 
it hardens in settled vices, and is received as a palliative to the 
stings of conscience. So true is it that when vice is committed by 
many assembled, each one takes to himself only a portion of the 
sin. V 

It may be thought that I am not a fit judge of what is necessary 
to satisfy the intellectual wants of a people of peculiar notions, like 
the Americans, inasnnicb as my own country is unhappily sunk in 
ignorance. It does not however follow from this that I should be 
an enemy to the diffusion of useful knowledge ; far from it. I see 
the effect it produces in Europe, and in the new world, where so 
mncb entire freedom of thougot and action prevail; the present 
advantages are immense; those of the future, incalculable. Nei¬ 
ther can I forget the recorded renown of my ancestors. The wis¬ 
dom and valor of Sesostris fills a large page 6f history, and the 
splendid career of numerous Pharaohs attests the progress of 
crvili^tion, arts and arms. The time was when Egypt, a mighty 
empire, was the mother of science and teacher of political wisdom; 
her well-merited fame was spread abroad over the known earth ; 
pilgrims flocked to her shrines to learn the mysteries of her religion; 
law-givers resorted to her courts to learn the art of governing, and 
artists came in crowds to copy and admire the living monuments of 
her skill and refinement. A people, pretended to he the chosen of 
Gioi), were offshoots of her redundant population, and the polished 
republics of Greece took from her the arts they boasted of being 
the inventors. Surely this exalted ranlc over the nations of the 
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earth could have been acquired only by the prevalence of know^ 
ledge. Of the past I feel proud; over the present, alas! let me 
cast a veil! My unhappy country is fallen too low to be revived by 
her own efforts. Books cannot now enlighten her people, for they 
are not imbued with the elementary notions which create a desire 
to know more than beyond their condition ; even if they could read, 
it is questionable whether a full blaze of knowledge should be 
poured upon their minds at once. It would overwhelm by its light, 
and they would not see common objects so distinctly as they did 
before. 

But in this country, where the desire of knowledge is great, is 
stimulated by the distinction it carries with it, where every surround<* 
ing object marks its usefulness, and every individual feels its ne¬ 
cessity, all must and do read. How essential, how alhimp>ortant is 
it then that proper books should be put into the hands of those who 
are learning, and that they who are more advanced in knowledge 
should have works that may confirm what they already know, and 
new subjects be presented to them that may keep the mind in healthy 
exercise. 

While I thus animadvert on what appears to me to be the ffiults 
of many of the late publications, 1 take pleasure in admitting that 
several that have fallen within my notice are free from these objec¬ 
tions. These seem to be written with an intention to instruct, while 
they amuse by lively descriptions of scenes and characters such as 
may be seen in Common life. The lines between the good and the 
bad are drawn with so much distinctness as to prevent the ignorant 
from mistaking one for the other; and new incentives to virtue are 
created by seeing that noble feelings, just sentiments and unaffected 
piety may be found in the humblest stations of life. It is well cal¬ 
culated to abase the pride of the lofty to prove that they are not the 
sole depositories of Heaven’s gifts, but that virtue shines with eoual 
brightness in the breast of those on whom learning has not shed its 
rays, or wealth bestowed its treasures; that the same sun that illu¬ 
mines the palace pours its beams of wannth and light upon the cot¬ 
tage and the hovel. The laudable endeavors to make known these 
truths are well sustained by the efforts of a few, and their labors are 
held in merited respect. 

It is a source of great enjoyment, the perusal of a well-written 
novel, where good humor is shown forth in chastened language, and 
wit is based upon good sense. It is like bolding an unreserved con¬ 
versation with a sensible friend, with whom we discuss with free¬ 
dom and calmness the ordinary topics that the course of life bring 
forth, where good temper prevails, and the interest awakened is not 
so strong as to take away reflection; where the understanding is 
improved, while the heart is amended; and in the quiet abandon of 
the thoughts and words, instruction is gained through the medium 
of an agreeable pastime. 

Kew-Tork, fifteenth day of the Moom ? 

Zoo’I Hheggeh: Hegira^ 1200 . > 
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PROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

To^n-brbd people are apt to imagine that they will be much 
happier by residing in the country; yet when once there they soon 
tire of what to them seems monotonous, pant for the excitement of 
city life, and return willingly to their accustomed habits. Others 
content themselves with short excursions, or going to a temporary 
resting-place, where the mind may become composed and the eyes 
be refreshed by the sight of green fields, instead of being dazzled 
by the view of bricks and mortar on which the sun darts his fieriest 
rays. Other motives induce married persons with families to go to 
the country in summer, the principal of which is the benefit gained 
to the health of their children by placing them where they find purer 
air and a wider range for exercise. For this they will leave a com¬ 
modious, well-fumished house, te live raurred lip in a small one, 
(unless they have means to possess one of their own,) with the dis¬ 
comfort of being forced to mingle with people whom they do not 
know, for whom they do not care, and many of whom are disagree¬ 
able. Yet with these inconveniences married people can get on 
pretty well, provided the husband and wife are on good terms, 
(which, by-the-by, we should always suppose,) and the ^ildren are 
engaging, as they generally are when the parents are blessed with 

ona- 
way 

pass their moments with comfort, if not with perfect happiness. 
Not so well is the single man 5 he, with his boasted freedom from 
cares, does not escape from the pain of many minor grievances by 
being alone. When he goes to the country for recreation, or to re¬ 
cruit his wasted strength, he does not sleep on a bed of roses, although 
he may dwell within reach of their fragrance, and is often most liable 
to disturbance when he reposes in a tranquil spot; so true is our 
proverb, ‘ The habitation of danger is on the borders of security.’ 

Once on the approach of the hot season 1 found the most of my 
acquaintances were about taking their departure for the country, 
which mado the town not only lookf but absolutely become, dull, 
while the heat and bad air annoyed me much, although accustomed 
to both in my own native land. I was loath to break up my habits, 
yet as my fiSends were leaving me alone, I determined to follow 
them that I might see if a single man could reap all the enjoyment 
families pretend to receive by the change. Before, however, taking 
the last step of warning my good landlady, and going through the 
labor of turning my apartment upside down, I thought it would be 
well to ask the advice of my never-failing friend in the white cravat. 
Exclusive of his general experience, I knew he was or had been in 
the habit of passing a few of the summer months of the year in the 
countt^; of course he could inform me how much I was to gain by 
the change, or whether it was at all advisable to give up my quiet 
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abode, where every thing adapted itself so well to my habits, and 
enter into a new scene, where I should be forced to adopt a new 
mode of life. He listened to me with his usual composure and 
said : ‘ Whether you will find yourself better pleased with a tem¬ 
porary abode in the country than a permanent residence in town, 
depends much, if not entirely, upon yourself; and the only method 
I can take to set before you what you will gain or lose by the 
change, is to give you the result of my own experience. You know 
I am of retired habits, beside being fond of quiet, and my first wisb 
when in the country is to be allowed to follow my own tranquil 
course, while I take healthful exercise by myself and imbibe pure 
air. 

‘ I must premise that there are gradations of rural enjoyment; 
places suited to small people with small means, who are forced to 
content themselves with a moderate amount of pure air and com¬ 
fort; genteel lodgings for a few gentlemen, married or single; 
charming retreats witbiu fifteen minutes walk of the ferries and 
hotels, elegantly ftimished, where it is expected people will dress 
for dinner. We will begin with a house, painted white to conceal 
its age, at Gowanus, (elevated in dignity by being called South 
Brooklyn,) or Astoria, neither town or country, to which you go late 
in the afternoon and leave early in the morning; the house near 
the river and close by the road, so that you lose no dust; behind and 
within a stone’s throw you have a muddy stream meandenng slowly 
through a wide marsh, the abode of musquitoes beyond count; in 
short, a most delightful place to get away from. 

* Places like these are the calm retreats of men with lean salaries 
and select wardrobes, who dwell in the shade, not of external na¬ 
ture, but of their own thoughts. Let us go a little higher, and take 
Flushing, at the bottom of a muddy bay, or Bath, at the edge of a 
sand bank, with a little cove of salt water for a delightful plunge 
into the broad Atlantic — so invigorating. Even these, with all their 
charms, do not long please persons of elevated thoughts, of aspiring 
minds; it is soon perceived that these chosen spots are low, the 
company mixed, and that champaigne of “the most approved 
brand” is in reality only Newark cider. When this discovery is 
made, a wistful look is cast on the lofty dome that surmounts the 
pavilion at New Brighton, and this forms the third grade in the 
column of rural life. Here people are well dressed and genteel; 
no one lounges in shady groves, or loiters in sequestered paths; 
but ladies, who come with the fixed intention of being sentimental, 
are to be seen arrayed in morning robes, reclining on couches, ab¬ 
sorbed in the inmrovement of their minds by reading * The Myste¬ 
ries of Paris,’ ‘Paul Clifford,' or the graphic romances of Balzac. 
Here too they have balls ; and what is an unfailing mark of intel¬ 
lectual refinement, private theatricals are performed before the in¬ 
mates of the hotel and crowds of idlers, who are attracted by the 
novelty of the entertainment, and much amused by the privacy with 
which it is managed. You think, perhaps, this is the summit of 
human enjoyment as it is found in country life ; but you must be 
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told that another spot exists, which is the culminating point of 
fashionable existence, where the lordlings of the nation hold their 
court. This is Saratoga, where the chivalry of the South exhibit 
their knightly prowess ; where strangers of distinction bring the cus¬ 
toms of foreign lands; where sovereigns are represented in the person 
of their ambassadors, and where may be seen secretaries of state, 
and even ex-presidents. Here is a sacred temple I will not ap¬ 
proach, for I am ignorant of the mysteries therein performed ; and 
because I have already said enough to convey a correct idea of 
what my countrymen call the pleasures of country life.' 

WTiile my friend in the white cravat paused in his description, I 
seized the opportunity to exclaim: ‘You ^ive me just what I do 
not care to know. It is not all these artificial modes of killing time, 
this noise and confusion ten times worse than city life, that I desire 
to know. I wish to learn if among your people there is any thing 
like easy, tranquil comfort; whether there is a place where a calm 
subject like myself can go and solace himself with the charms of a 
quiet home, and enjoy, in his own way, a view of rural scenery.’ ‘ If 
it is tranquillity and independence you seek,’ resumed my friend, 
‘you will learn the attempts people make to attain them, and your 
own chance of success, by listening a short time longer to what I 
am about to relate. 

‘ The usual time for choosing a summer residence is two or three 
months before the hot weather commences, before good quarters 
are bespoken or much sought after. You select what you think is 
an agreeable spot, where pure air, rural scenery, and shaded walks, 
combine to make it pleasant; at the same time you are careful to 
make inquiries about those who are to have charge of you; of 
course you must run the hazard of being under the same roof with 
persons whom you may like or dislike. And herein lies a contin¬ 
gency you cannot guard against; one which may render your abode 
tranquil or noisy, pleasant or disagreeable, according as may be the 
men, women and children with whom you are to associate. A place 
which I selected a few years ago was one, as I supposed, of retire¬ 
ment ; far enough removed from town to give all the charm of rural 
life, yet near enough to reach it within a short time. The very 
reason that guided my choice moved others to come to the same 
place; and I soon found that instead of repose I was in the midst 
of turmoil. * Where two or three are gathered together,’ and a 
portion of these are young, there will be noise. The new comers 
laughed, danced and sang, which, when not frequent, was rather 
agreeable than otherwise; but they were often boisterous, and 
were possessed of the common mania of intrigue and flirtation. 
They endeavored to transform a calm retreat into a fashionable ren¬ 
dezvous ; and what was worse, called upon me, not only to wink 
at such scenes, but to aid and abet in their nefarious projects. 1 
recommend by all means that you avoid such places, unless you 
decide to become a Christian, lay aside your moral purity, and 
adopt the Christian customs. The pathway to these acts is on the 
sliding scale, and you can easily fall into it; if you are not apt at 
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learning you will find many persons of experience who will bring 
you up by hand until you are able to go alone. 

‘ If you see a widow who has just left off being disconsolate, with 
a daughter who sighs to be alone in a cot by the side of a murmur¬ 
ing stream, you may be sure the first is come for a husband, and the 
second for a lover, and you may be certain of being sought after by 
one, solely on account of your artless manners, and courted by the 
other merely for the charms of your mind. In this way I was once 
cajoled a whole season, it being discovered that I possessed an even 
temper and was always willing to oblige, so that 1 was made to be 
useful as a beau, to ride or walk, to aid in getting up little parties, 
while I was kept within reach to be afterwards transformed into a 
husband or lover, should I be found strong enough for the work. Of 
course while thus engaged I was not master of my own movements, 
could neither walk nor ride alone, could not be quietly seated in my 
own room occupied in reading or communing with ray own thoughts. 
If I stole slyly away to my own apartment, a knock at the door was 
soon heard with Mrs. Topknot's compliments, would be glad to see 
me in the saloon to consult about a pic nic, or Miss Laura Matilda 
Topknot wished to know if it was asking too much to request 
me to hold a skein of silk for her to wind. Even men would pre¬ 
sume to lay claim to my services. Mr. Reuben Broadfoot, would 
choose the moment when I sought seclusion to request of me the 
favor to drive him over the meadow road, which was level and where 
no stones were to be found to give a jog to his rheumatism, adding 
that, supposing I had nothing to occupy me, I might like exercise 
abroad. While engaged in this wearisome trot I was doomed to 
listen to the rise, progress and end of human infirmities, varied by a 
hint or two of the fluctuation of the value of house lots and stocks. 
If I pointed at luxuriant foliage, beautiful flowers or pleasant views, 
the charms of nature produced no effect on the dull senses of my 
companion, whose sole enjoyment seemed to consist in dwelling on 
his own miseries, and having near him one who quietly listened to a 
recital of them. This is the evil of being what is called a tranquil- 
minded man and possessing an accommodating disposition. When 
you go to the country do not show an over good temper, if you do, 
you are sure to be victimixed. Keep your faith, presei^^e your 
gravity, and if you should chance to be hard of hearing it shall be 
well for you; you will be respected and avoided. 

‘ In this way was passed one of my summera in which I gained 
nothing but experience; this I determined to profit by and to avoid 
if possible the obstacles that had beset my path in search of rural 
happiness. Accordingly the ensuing season 1 chose a spot quite out 
of the usual track (as I thought) of town's-people who wished to 
become country lodgers; it was in the vicinity of a wood where I 
could find shade for an afternoon’s walk, and my window fronted a 
wide expanse of water, whence came upon me cool breezes, which 
refreshed me during my morning studies. Over and above these 
advantages I learned that this part of the country was accused of 
harboring fever-and-ague. I own that this intelligence afforded me 
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a slight satisfaction, inasmuch as it made me feel sure 1 should now 
live unmolested and be no longer subjected to the whims of others. 
Fever-and-ague is a very present help in keeping off intruders, and 
if you can throw in with it a pretty stiff whooping-cough you are 
safe from the annoyance of * a gentleman and lady of the highest 
respectability with several very fine children.’ 

‘ I congi'atulated myself on my fortunate choice, and as I rambled 
under the shade of loffy trees, or inhaled the morning air in my 
apartment, felt joy that no matron could call me to a consultation; 
no young lady could transform me into a breathing distaff; nor any 
rheumatic clod draw me from contemplating natural scenery, to 
waste time in listening to a recital of his ills. 

‘ While reposing thus in security, I was told by my good landlady 
that she had made a great improvement in her house by forming a 
large room in the attic, in which she and her daughter would hence¬ 
forward sleep, and the two rooms they occupied would be taken by 
persons who had engaged them for the summer. She said this would 
be an additional source of profit to her, and added, seemingly with 
much satisfaction, that she was glad of it for my sake, as J should 
now have some agreeable companions to relieve me from the lonely 
state in which I had so long lived, and which must be very wearisome. 

* At this intelligence my spirits fell; my intrenchments of fever- 
and-ague and whooping-cough were forced, and all my pleasing 
expectations of retirement were scattered to the winds. 1 looked 
forward to have my peaceful abode turned to a scene of riot, while 
further exactions would be made upon my time by which my naturally 
easy temper was to be put to new trials. Nothing could be done to 
ward off the evil; so I braced myself up to submit, with all the pa¬ 
tience 1 could command, to the buffets tnat awaited me. Well, the 
party came; consisting of the man, his wife, four children, an Irish 
nurse, a pet dog, a go-cart and a rocking-horse; and with all these 
it was expected I should be on friendly terms during the time of our 
cohabitation. My heart sank within me as 1 saw them approach the 
house ; and 1 am shocked to confess that at the time, I wished fpr 
the power of Neptune to plant them in some of the secret places of 
his kingdom where the weary never fail to find rest. In ten minutes 
I was a witness to the extent of the misery I was to endure during 
a whole summer. The husband began to smoke with all his might, 
regardless of every thing around, even the spittoon; the wife talked 
loudly to the mistress about the accommodations, and what she should 
require; how her own apartment was to be kept, when the children 
were to have their meals, and whether there were in the house other 
children with whom she could venture to permit her own to asso¬ 
ciate. Meanwhile the little darlings set out on a pleasure excursion 
in the go-cart, which rattled over the pianza with the rumbling of 
an earthquake; the rocking-horse was put to his utmost speed, 
while the dog, finding by the smell that I was not one of the family, 
commenced a bark of disappointment that caused an uproar greater 
than 1 can describe. 

* Here was a situation, neither delicate nor critical, but absolutely 
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disheartening^ to a quietly-disposed man, who had, as he thought, 
secured to himself a retired spot in which to be alone, enjoying the 
tranquil pleasure of country life. How did I mourn that there ex¬ 
isted in the world highly respectable families with several delightful 
children, go-carts, rocking-horses and pet dogs, all let loose at once 
to disturb my repose. I almost sighed for Broadway, its dust, filth, 
and the perpetual rolling of wagons and omnibusses; yet what 
could I do 1 It would give me a world of trouble to find other 
lodgings; and if I did, it was far from being certain that I should 
fare better, for there are ‘ highly respectable families, with fine chil¬ 
dren,' wherever you go. I submitted ; yet if there was enjoyment 
in this summer abode, the largest portion of it fell to the share of 
my companions, 

* This narrative of vexations may take from you a desire to pass 
your summer hours in the country ; yet if you have a philosophic 
turn of mind, and feel disposed to draw amusements from the oddi¬ 
ties of mankind, a temporary sojourn such as I have described will 
offer many subjects of amusement. You see many people in their 
undressed habits; some who are little, trying to be big; some who 
are intended by nature to be matter-of-fact folks, endeavoring to get 
up sentimentality; and in the midst of all, a great bustle where 
there should be neither noise nor confusion. Nothing can be more 
diverting than the commotion raised in the morning, when the male 
portion of the company depart for their occupations in town. You 
hear a delicate voice from the balcony: * Brother Alonzo, do n’t for¬ 
get the gilt-edge paper, the eau-de-cologne water, and the Knicker¬ 
bocker;’ ‘Billings, look out for the Great Western, and bring all 
the newspapers,’ cries a hoarse-toned gentleman in the piazza; 
while just as another gentleman is leaving the gate, a scream is 
heard from one of the mamma’s, * Mr. Underbrush, remember the 
castor-oil for the baby.’ 

‘ I once did have a season of tranquillity, when a worthy couple 
came in my way who were bent upon enjoying themselves by living 
at their ease and mingling with good society. « The gentleman was 
a retired butcher, who had amassed a pretty little fortune, which he 
intended should bring him much comfort; the lady had a few pre¬ 
tensions, having moved in the higher circles in the neighborhood of 
the Upper Bull’s Head. Pride will ooze out, even from the stall; 
and the lady sighed to display herself in a more elevated sphere; 
she wished to change her town residence for another in Washington- 
Square or Union-Place; but above all, she had a longing desire to 
make the 'tower of Europe;’ which done, she intended on her re¬ 
turn to breakfast at ten o’clock, dine at five, and be really happy. 
The husband, being exempt from these aspiring notions, was con¬ 
tented with his lot; and coming from a part of the country called 
the ‘ land of steady habits,* had a nasal twang to his voice, and for 
want of occupation, had fallen into a devotional frame of mind. 
He had not his wife’s desire to roam, though he was once heard to 
say that he should like to see London, which he was told was a very 
large town, and terribly thickly-settled about the ‘ Meetin*’hotut !* 
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With all this, Mr. Fetlock was an excellent man; he had slaughtered 
all his passions, and his character was composed of the choicest 
cuts, such as good temper and benevolence. With these people, 
and only with these, I 1^ a tranquil life.' 

I had listened with patience to my friend's discourse, which I con¬ 
fess sensibly diminished my desire to go to the country for the sea¬ 
son. The few moments of comfort which he had secured did not 
seem to me to be a sufficient compensation for the pain he had suf¬ 
fered ; and I was on the point of relinquishing all intention of chang¬ 
ing my lodgings, when he added; 

‘ If you are bent upon going to the country, and want to be tran¬ 
quil, I advise you to apply to the proprietors of a large establish¬ 
ment, pleasantly situated on the Hudson river, about twenty-five or. 
thirty miles from the city. It is a stately stone edifice, which, though 
full of lodgers, is yet perfectly quiet, being conducted on an im¬ 
proved system, which is one of great order. The inmates are far 
from being obtrusive; in fact, are rather taciturn; their answers to 
each other being merely yea and nay. They are models of indus¬ 
try, devote their leisure hours to works of public utility exclusively, 
renounce amusements of every kind, so that they give neither balls 
nor soiries^ and you are never annoyed by children, pet dogs, go- 
carts or rocking-horses. The apartments are furnished in the plain¬ 
est manner, and are kept cool by being excluded from external air, 
so debilitating duting the great heats. You will be required to con¬ 
form to the established style of living; you cannot have partridges, 
quails, canvass-back ducks, nor any of the delicacies of the season, 
but must content yourself with the customary food, which is quite 
simple, and served with a regularity not seen in other houses. Many 
people hesitate about going, inasmuch as constant sameness is not 
pleasing; yet when once there, they have been known to remain a 
long time; while others, who after a certain period of sojourn have 
moved away, frequently come back again, and pass there the re¬ 
mainder of their lives. The manners of the inmates are precise, 
but being known to all, they are conformed to. For instance, if a 
person makes them a visit, they seldom or never return the call, and 
the visitant is never oftended if he is not asked to remain and pass 
the night. This is an abode of peace and tranquillity, which you so 
much desire, and in which, if you should decide to locate yourself, 
it will be necessary to make your intentions known ewly, as several 
preliminary measures must be taken to satisfy the scrupulous pre¬ 
cision of those who have charge of the dwelling. I recommend 
you to apply to some gentleman of the legal profession who has in¬ 
tercourse with the proprietors, and who will take upon himself the 
labor of making application; but if you can get one of the judges 
to say a few words by way of stating your claims and qualifications, 
you are qure of gaining admission without delay; and once within 
the walls, so many ties will bind you to the place that it will require 
a strong effort to get away.’ 

Iftm-Tork, iJUetUh day of ike Moon \ 

Zoo*l Hkiggeh: Hegira, 1260. i 
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LA URALIE. 


Lighter than the eunbeam’s ray, 
Dawning on the eea, 

Graceful as a moonlight fay 
Was she who won all hearts away — 
Lauralie I 

Tresses bright of golden hair 
Flowing wild and free, 

Down her cheek beyond compare, 
Nestling in her bosom fair — 

Lauralie ! 

By the heaven within her eyes, 

Plainly might you see, 

She had stolen their glorious dyes 
From the laughing summer skies— 
Lauralie ! 

Less beautiful than good and kind, 

Pure as snow was she, 

All gentle thoughts dwelt in her mind, 

By innocence and truth refined — 
Lauralie ! 

A tall knight came, with bearing bold. 
And tender vows breathed he ; 

Alas! a tale too often told, 

He won her heart, his love waned cold — 
Lauralie I 

He brought a fair and haughty bride 
From o’er the sea. 

And as he feasted at her side, 

A maiden sought his feet and died — 
Lauraub ! 

Now doth the broken-he&rted sleep 
Beneath the linden tree ; 

Above the sod the wild vines creep. 

And maidens seek the spot to weep: 
Lauralie ! 

But he, the false one! knows not rest. 
Dishonor’d now is he : 

His faithless bride has left his breast; 

Oh! well are all thy wrongs redressed, 
Lauralie ! 

A maniac wild, he smiles no more, „ 

But wanders by the sea. 

And mutters ’mid the tempest’s roar 
The name he traces on the shore — 
Lauralie 1 
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THE EVERY-DAY MAN. 

llT C. B. BCHKaiRUT. 

Of all th'iDgs on this earth, toward which I entertain an innate 
antipathy, the Every-Day Man occupies the foremost rank. Never¬ 
theless in my description of the species, I shall treat the subject with 
the utmost impartiality. Let no one expect, however, that I am 
groing to say any thing particular about him ; for of an every-day 
man nothing particular can be said, except that there is nothing pai> 
licular to say about him. 

The every-day man is ordinarily a good article of furniture; indis¬ 
pensable in a family; a useful assistant or servant; a pretty fair 
business-man, and a peaceful citizen. From this the reader can see 
that I am not blind to his good qualities, and that I am consequently 
impartial. 

The every-day man smokes or chews a great deal, but without 
grace, as he puffs and expectorates continually. Nothing he dislikes 
more than to be compelled to dine scantily or badly. Eating and 
drinking form the principal objects of his life. He believes whatever 
suits him best. He is never in doubt. He is not always supersti¬ 
tious, yet is usually nervous in the dark, although he ought to be at 
home there, as he never can see very clear. On the whole, he is more 
cowardly than brave. He never marries from love, though some¬ 
times from moderate liking. If marriage is spoken of, or a bride 
mentioned, his first question is : ‘ Has she money V He does not 
despise fHvolous women, but laughs at love, which he only knows 
from borrowed novels. Books are indifferent to him ; he buys none, 
or at least very few, and these he rarely reads. If he takes up a 
book at all, he selects a loose one or a foolish one. Anecdotes, rob¬ 
ber, pirate, ghost and murder-novels are his delight; poems his 
horror. The preface he invariably skips; in fact he omits every¬ 
thing which requires thought. He objects to arguments about 
authors or books, and usually gives his judgment of them in a single 
phrase or pantomime. He either laughs, sneers, shrugs his shoulders, 
or shakes his head; or he says, ‘ pshaw !' ‘ridiculous!’ ‘stuff!’ 
‘nonsense!’ ‘trash! ‘ pretty good,* ‘ passable ;’ or he looks digni¬ 
fied and says : ‘ Well, the man might have spent his time better than 
in book-making.’ 

The every-day man thinks much of dress, and is sometimes adorned 
after the latest fashion, but most usually is a year behind-hand. His 
knowledge of mankind consists in his knowledge of dress. He be¬ 
lieves every one to be fashionable ; especially he believes every well- 
dressed person an honest, distinguished, important and great man, 
until he can feel, see, hear and taste the contrary; in fact, until the 
truth knocks him down. He possesses small acquirements, but just 
sufficient for whatever may be his trade or profession. All that has 
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LAURALIE. 


Lighter than the Bunbeam’s ray, 
Dawning on the sea, 

Graceful as a moonlight fay 
W'as she who won all hearts away — 
Lauralie ! 

Tresses bright of golden hair 
Flowing wild and free, 

Down her cheek beyond compare. 
Nestling in her bosom fair — 

Lauralie ! 

By the heaven within h6r eyes, 

Plainly might you see, 

She had stolen their glorious dyes 
From the laughing summer skies— 
Lauralie ! 

Less beautiful than good and kind, 

Pure as snow was she. 

All gentle thoughts dwelt in her mind, 

By innocence and truth refined — 
Lauralie I 

A tall knight came, with bearing bold, 
And tender vows breathed he ; 

Alas! a tale too often told, 

He won her heart, his love waned cold — 
Lauralie I 

He brought a fair and haughty bride 
From o’er the sea. 

And as he feasted at her side, 

A maiden sought his feet and died — 
Lauraue ! 

Now doth the Tiroken-hearted sleep 
Beneath the linden tree ; 

Above the sod the wild vines creep. 

And maidens seek the spot to weep: 
Lauralie ! 

But he, the false one! knows not rest, 
Dishonor’d now is ho : 

His faithless bride has loft his breast; 

Oh ! well are all thy wrongs redressed, 
Lauralie ! 

A maniac wild, he smiles no more, _ 

But wanders by the sea, 

And mutters ’mid the tempest’s roar 
The name he traces on the shore — 
Lauralie ! 
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THE EVERY-DAY MAN. 


BT C. B. RUHKakBDT. 


Of all things on this earth, toward which I entertain an innate 
antipathy, the Every-Day Man occupies the foremost rank. Never¬ 
theless in my description of the species, I shall treat the subject with 
the utmost impartiality. Let no one expect, however, that I am 
going to say any thing particular about him ; for of an every-day 
man nothing particular can be said, except that there is nothing par¬ 
ticular to say about him. 

The every-day man is ordinarily a good article of furniture; indis¬ 
pensable in a family; a useful assistant or servant; a pretty fair 
business-man, and a peaceful citizen. From this the reader can see 
that 1 am not blind to his good qualities, and that I am consequently 
impartial. 

The every-day man smokes or chews a great deal, but without 
grace, as he puffs and expectorates continually. Nothing he dislikes 
more than to be compelled to dine scantily or badly. Eating and 
drinking form the principal objects of his life. He believes whatever 
suits him best. He is never in doubt. He is not always supersti¬ 
tious, yet is usually nervous in the dark, although he ought to be at 
home there, as he never can see very clear. On the whole, he is more 
cowardly than brave. He never marries from love, though some¬ 
times from moderate liking. If marriage is spoken of, or a bride 
mentioned, his first question is : * Has she money V He does not 
despise frivolous women, but laughs at love, which he only knows 
from borrowed novels^ Books are indifferent to him ; he buys none, 
or at least very few, and these he rarely reads. If he takes up a 
book at all, he selects a loose one or a foolish one. Anecdotes, rob¬ 
ber, pirate, ghost and murder-novels are his delight; poems his 
horror. The preface he invariably skips ; in fact he omits every¬ 
thing which requires thought. He objects to arguments about 
authors or books, and usually gives his judgment of them in a single 
phrase or pantomime. He either laughs, sneers, shrugs his shoulders, 
or shakes his head; or he says, ‘pshaw!* ‘ridiculous!* ‘stuff!’ 
‘ nonsense !’ ‘ trash ! ‘ pretty good,* ‘ passable ;’ or he looks digni¬ 
fied and says : ‘ Well, the man might have spent his time better than 
in book-making.’ 

The every-day man thinks much of dress, and is sometimes adorned 
after the latest fashion, but most usually is a year behind-hand. His 
knowledge of mankind consists in his knowledge of dress. He be¬ 
lieves every one to be fashionable ; especially he believes every well- 
dressed person an honest, distinguished, important and great man, 
until he can feel, see, hear and taste the contrary; in fact, until the 
truth knocks him down. He possesses small acquirements, but just 
aufiicient for whatever may be his trade or profession. All that has 
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no reference to that is unimportant and indifferent to him. He dis¬ 
cards every thing mental and intellectual. If you speak of the 
stars and planets in his presence, he plays with his watch-key; 
speak to him of art or artists, and he will begin to rattle the small 
change in his pocket. He likes to speak of the weather, the mar¬ 
kets, of family affairs, of city news, of business matters, and also 
affects old ‘ Joe Millers,* of which he always has two or three on hand 
for every auditor he can get. As long as his business flourishes he 
cares little or nothing for politics. 

The every-day man is frequently a good and sometimes a pas¬ 
sionate whist-player. Drinking also will sometimes become a habit 
with him. Nothing else can excite his passion. He never gets in¬ 
spired, except for gain. To make money is his greatest aim. He 
indulges in music and the play, if he can get them cheap, or for 
nothing. Poets, painters, musicians, sculptors and actors, he ranks 
with jugglers, rope dancers, showmen and organ-grinders. He 
shows no taste for mental pleasures; the more coarse, sensual, and 
cheap they are, the more to be preferred. He is a great stickler for 
caste. The superiority of genius, the preference given to talent, is 
to him an abuse, a revolt against Providence. If he himself be¬ 
longs to an aristocratic circle, (for those circles are great hot-beds 
for this species) he is unbearable to all but his equals. He firmly 
believes that every class of men is made of a separate material; a 
so-called mes-alHance, is to him incomprehensible. He can be very 
condescending, but always impresses the fact of his condescension 
and patronage upon those who chance to stand a step below him. 
Although he is always vulgar, he loves to be considered refined; 
although ignorant, he loves to be believed intelligent; since these 
words he thinks are synonymous with aristocratic, and to appear 
refined he often does more than agrees with his inclination, such as 
patronizing the opera and concerts, purchasing valuable works of 
art, and inviting men of letters and artists. 

In his youth the every-day man shows no especial predilection for 
any particular branch of knowledge or business; yet he is mode¬ 
rately industrious. His parents designate his future calling. As 
a youth, he is useful, and sometimes dissipated, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. As a man, he gains a fair income, is a punctual 
business man, and frequently a good reckoner. In age he is talka¬ 
tive, and loves to tell incidents of his past * every-day* life. Even if 
he possessed inclinations and passions in his youth, he has never 
undergone a struggle with them. He never dies without making a 
will. He often goes to church and judges of preachers without 
understanding their sermons. Religion, on the whole, is very in¬ 
different to him, although he does not admit this, but has learned 
his prayers and responses by heart. He thinks but little ; never 
* bothers his brains ;* never loses his senses, if he has any; sleeps 
well, dreams but little, and is not absent-minded. He always has 
a number of cant phrases which he constantly repeats. He smiles 
more than he laughs, as it appears more wise. He never weeps, 
except in company, and under circumstances when he thinks it is 
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expected from him. He is an innate egotist. His favorite proverbs 
are * Every one for himself * Charity begins at home and others 
of the like sort. He only gives presents when he expects presents 
in return. Upon the whole, his own advantage decides all his deeds 
and actions. He abominates such words as ‘common good,’ 

* neighborly love,* ‘ community,* ‘ self-sacrifice,* ‘ generosity,* * libe¬ 
rality,* etc. He scarcely admits of them in novels; in practical fife 
they appear absurd and ridiculous to him. 

Of course we do not mean to say that the qualities we have de¬ 
scribed are always found together in an every-day man. We had 
the entire race before us, as we also have in the following species. 

The very opposite of the 6very-day man is the eccentric genius. 
The every-day man b in the centre, where he circulates, and which 
he cannot leave ; the eccentric genius is outside the circle — passes 
around it, but cannot enter. The every-day man is the sediment, 
the eccentric genius, the froth of the human race. The every-day 
man does not even interest himself in that upon which others are 
enthusiastic; the eccentrist is enthusiastic upon every thing, even if 
it does not interest others. The first is a materialist, the other a 
visionary, an enthusiast. The eccentric genius looks outward, the 
other examines the outside. The eccentrist exaggerates, the other 
is hard to convince. What the eccentric genius designates as 

* divine,* ‘ glorious,* ‘ magnificent,* the other simply alludes to as 
‘stuff!* The eccentrist gesticulates much, and often raises his 
hands above his head ; the other keeps them in his pockets. The 
eccentrist is an extravagant flatterer; the every-day man a cool 
slanderer. The eccentric genius never awakes from his inspira¬ 
tion ; the other never emerges from his sobriety. The eccentrist 
resembles countei-feit champaigne; the every-day man still beer. 
The one is all flame; the other all ashes. The eccentrist walks 
upon the points of his toes ; the other upon his heels. The eccen¬ 
tric genius wears his hat upon one side of his head; the every-day 
man covers the back of his neck with it. The eccentric genius is a 
point of exclamation ; the other a semi-colon. The eccentrist can 
become an every-day man, but the latter can never be an eccentrist. 
If an eccentric genius should chance to read this article, he will 
probably toss his head back at the end of every paragraph, and 
laugh aloud. But should an every-day man accidentally take it up, 
he will probably read a few lines, throw the paper down, and ask 
the knowing question ; ‘ Ridiculous I can the writer of this be in 
his senses V 


THE THREE GENERALS. 

■XTRACTB rROU TH« ▼IBITORB* BOOK AT BT. Hri.*WA 

* Bonet was a gentleman! a soldier brave and true ; 

Bat Weulington did wop him at the field of Waterloo! BRiTisaxu. 

* Bat braver still, and better far, and tongher than shoe-leather. 

Was Wabhinoton ! a cove wot could have wopp’d ’em both together !* TAHXRB. 

VOL. xzx. 9 
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WASHINGTON IN 8WEPEN. 


At % dinner given by Mr. HtraHsp, the former minister to tbe Court of Sweden, in Stookholm. on 
OeoROs Washinotph's blrth-dey. atoaet was proposed for tbe Father of his Country, accompanied 
by the following verses, composed by Bishop Wallin, one of Sweden's greatest divines and pOete. 
and who was one of tbe guests at this entertainment. They are distlngulehed in the original for their 
beautiful and manly spirit, so different from the empty flatteries with which the poetry of the present 
day. on such occasions, abounds. I say * in the original,' for if the meaning be sometimes obscure, 
and the rhyme imperfect, all faults must be attributed to the translator, not to the writer. The 
translator would not have attempted to clothe these lines, so beautiful in the Swedish, in an English 
garb, had they not shown that the Swedes are acquainted with and appreciate our beloved Washimo* 
ton's character: and suoh a testimony Is too pleasing to an American in a far country, to allow them 
to remain untransl a ted. 


SwKps! grasp thy glass! fill to the hrim, 
And ring it ’gainst the American’s; 
Prink to the Father of bis Land, 

The brave old founder of * the Union ;* 
As high in honor’s pantheon 
As thou dost place thy Vaba. great. 

So ke as high its Washington — 

Ai|4 pride the breasts of both dilate \ 


XT. 

Oh, Liberty! God’s heart sent, 

In every human being to run, 

The ocean hath to thee no breadth, 

The earth antipodes hath none ; 

Where’er thou lift’st the champion’s arm, 
’Gainst those who human rights oppress. 
The pulse beats high, the soul grows warm. 
And the loud cry is — * Victory! Success!’ 


m. 

And thou it was whose mighty hand 
Gave him the title, ‘ Knight of Right 5* 
Who, by proud tyrants’ overthrow, 

Shed round Columbia glory bright. 

And at thy call with ardor burned; 

Came — smote the foe — then to the vale. 
With Fabian laurels crowned, returned; 
Citizen still — though General. 


We knew fiill well by his accent. 

That thy interpreter he was. 

When he, the Royal President, 

To his free people gave wise laws. 

In peacefol counsel, in like mood, 

Tlie Sage now sat, wrapp’d in his robe. 
The same in which the Hero stood, 

At Trenton, Yorittown, * Sarato^! 
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When in oblivion’s deep embrace, 

So many of Fame’s bubbles burst, 

The lustre of a princely name, 

In memory’s starry vault is lost 
He then, crowned by the centuries’ praise. 
Among the immortal hosts sit down. 
The mighty Kmo, without a ooart. 
Without a giUird, or pomp, or crown! 


Our feelings wander to'his dust. 

The hero-grave,'where he doth rest — 
No wild dowers there their perfhme shed. 
No weeping willow mourns the dead; 
But zeal for freedom, 4aw and state, 

To all the world, ^endship, and faith. 
And legacy of perpetual hate 
To violence, slavery, and deceit! 


ENGLISH PASTORAL POETRY. 


Hail, Po^sy! thou nymph reserved, 

In chase o’ thee, what crowds hae swerved 
Prae commou sense, or sunk euerved 

’Mang heaps o' clavers.*^ Boave. 


The poet^ of the last century naturally resolres itself into three 
grand divisions, each occupying a particular epoch: namely, the 
Classical, the Pastoral, and the Natural. 

The Classical does not properly belong to the eiglileenth century, 
but was continued, or, so to speak, carried over, from the ages pre¬ 
ceding. Those were the times when the tongues of Ghieece and of 
Rome Were the vernacular languages of the schools; when men of 
learning wrote familiar letters to each other, and even conversed, in 
Greek and Ladn; when no work on science or literature was con¬ 
sidered worthy of notice unless it appeared in a Roman dress; and 
When no poet could lay claim to public favor until he had ^t writ¬ 
ten a quantity of Latin verse, or translated Homer, or Virgil, or 
Horace, or Juvenal, or Ovid. 

Although this fondness for the classics was certainly carried to a 
ridiculous excess, it was not wholly without its advantages. It 
linked the learned men of different countries more closely together, 
and enabled them to hold agreeable intercourse, although they 
might be ignorant of each others' language. It likewise empow¬ 
ered the man of learning, whatever might be his nation, to hold 
professorships in any college, whether in Germany, Italy, France, 


* CUtvtrs t idle iHmseme^ 
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or England. In the year 1570, Edmund Hay, a Scottish Jesuit, 
was a professor of theology in the university of Paris; not to men¬ 
tion any other instance. 

By degrees, however, the classical fever died away. Learning, 
as it was dilfused over a wider surface, gradually became less pro¬ 
found. The vernacular languages of the different nations began to 
be more extensively cultivated, and, as a natural consequence, 
greatly improved. Translations from the ancients went out of 
fashion, and original composition resumed its legitimate station. 

And then it was that the age of pastoral poetry began in Eng¬ 
land. It is true, many poets, since the days of Spenser and Sir 
Philip Sydney, had occasionally employed their powers on this 
kind of composition. We see some glimpses of it in Shakspeare's 
* Winter’s Tale’ and ‘As You Like It,* but with a world of more 
naturalness than properly belongs to the pastoral style. Fletcher 
wrote a pastoral drama, called the ‘ Faithful Shepherdess Mil¬ 
ton’s * Lycidas' is a pastoral ;* and many other poets of less note 
amused themselves by portraying scenes of pastoral simplicity 
and perfect innocence, in which the sole business of life was keep¬ 
ing sheep and making love. But it was not until the period of 
which we speak, that is, in the early part of the eighteenth centifty, 
that the reign of pastoral poetry began in good earnest. 

Whethek* it was owing to the fine translations of Virgil’s Eclo^es 
and Theocritus’ Idylls, which had lately been made into the Eng 
lish language, or whether it proceeded from some other cause, I 
know not; but on a sudden, the whole literary world, in England, 
(as well as in some other countries,) became infected with a strange 
desire to write pastoral poetry. For more than the third part of a 
century, nothing was to be heard but the sound of purling brooks 
and rustic pipes : nothing to be seen but shepherds and shepherd¬ 
esses, lying upon banks of flowers and dying of love in all direc¬ 
tions ; while such vast numbers of flocks of sheep sprung up on 
every side, as must have increased the growth of British wools to a 
prodigious extent Every wit became a Theocritus ; every lady a 
Pastorella. The exquisite ‘young man upon town,’ who would 
have turned up his delicate nose at sight of a real shepherd, and 
saluted him with the euphonious epithets of * clod-pool,’ or ‘ coun¬ 
try bumpkin,’ yet scrupled not to call himself a rustic swain, and 
‘ babbled of green fields,’ and of flowers, and crooks, and little 
dogs, and lovely shepherdesses. The elegant lady of fashion, in 
her stiff hoop-petticoat and yard-high head-dress, sat in her bour- 
doir, surrounded with every luxury, singing of the joys of rustic 
life, weaving imaginary garlands to deck ideal crooks, and prat¬ 
tling soft nonsense to the ‘ little lambs’ that were feeding around 
her, probably on the huge boquets of nondescript flowers that 
adorned the rich carpet of her apartment. 


* ‘ Lycidas/ as is well known, is a monody on the death of Milton’s friend add college-companion, 
Edward King; and it is not a little ludicrous, amid the audness of the subject, and the pathetic beauty 
ol the poetry, to hear the grave and studious scholar telling how he and his friend ‘ drove their durka 
afield,’ and tended them in company, ‘ battening them with the fresh dews of night,' when they were 
atudenta together at Cambridge! 
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Had the mania been confined to such as these, it would not have 
been of much consequence ; but there were many poets — real 
poets—who suffered themselves to be drawn away by it; or, per¬ 
haps, we should rather say, who were themselves the originators of 
it. Thomson, the delightful poet of the Seasons, seduced by the 
prevailing fashion, wrote pastorals.* Lord Lyttleton, the generous 
and amiable friend of Thomson, wrote pastorals. Pope, (though 
’twas, it is true, at the age of sixteen,) wrote pastorals. Collins, 
Gay, Warton, wrote pastorals. And Shenstone, of whom it was 
said, in the Marquis of Ermenonville’s famous epitaph : 

* Benkatii this plain stone 

Lies William Shznitonb ; 

A poet rural 

Who wrote ofthingi natural,' 

too oflen veiled his things natural under such a mass of artificial 
(«. e. pastoral) imagery, as almost entirely to destroy their charm. 

As if this was not enough, Hannah More, the sensible, the 
strong-minded, the energetic Hannah More, made her first appear¬ 
ance, in 1762, at the age of seventeen, as the author of a pastoral 
drama. Yet even at this early age, the benevolent disposition of 
this admirable woman was visible ; for * The Search After Happi¬ 
ness,' was written to supply the place of those plays, and portions 
of plays, too often of a licentious character, wont to be performed 
by young ladies in boarding-schools. That she did not succeed in 
her design, was owing to the fact that Hannah More, though bom 
to be the benefactress of her race, was not ‘ bom a poet.' Her 
poetry is of the same dull, cold, stately, pompous school as that of 
her friend and literary admirer. Dr. Johnson. It is deficient the 
true elements of poetry, It want& fire, energy, imagination, pas¬ 
sion. Had she written nothing but verse, she would long ago have 
been forgotten ; but fortunately for the world, she discovered, be¬ 
fore it was too late, that prose was her forte. It is in prose that 
she excels, and on her prose that her fame is built, with a solidity 
which will withstand the shock of ages. 

But what has all this to do with pastoral poetry ? we are digress¬ 
ing. Revenons d nos moutans. 

One of the most absurd things connected with this species of wri¬ 
ting, was the high-flown and ridiculous nomenclature adopted in it. 
Oh ! how our soul loathes the Damons, and Strephons, and Cory- 
dons, the Flavias, and Delias, and Sylvias, and Chloes, and Phil¬ 
lises, with which it abounded. In reading any of the poetry of this 
period, we always look ahead with a jealous eye; and if we spy 
any of these idiotical names disfiguring the page, we incontinently 
turn to the next one. The strange incongruity of introducing such 
names into descriptions of English pastoral life, in conjunction with 
those of Windsor, Grantham, Thames, &c., does not seem to have 
struck any one. 

* I AM aware that, atrictly speaking, the 'Seasons’ themselves, as well as Shenstonk’s ‘ Village 
School-Mistress,’ are Idvils or Pastorals; hot they do not belong to the class of which I am speak¬ 
ing. They are natural deliDeations of Nature: hence their ‘ never-ending, still-begiuuing’ charm. 
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The plan of the English pastoral was always much the same, and 
the theme invariably love. Shepherds lying by the sides of rivers, 
playing on oaten pipes, or singing in courtly strains, the praises o£ 
their mistresses, lamenting or rejoicing, according as hope or de¬ 
spair prevailed ; beautiful nymphs, bathing in limpid waters, or 
reclining under verdant trees; crooks garlanded with flowers, 
streams standing still to sympathize with human sorrow, skies ever 
pure and radiant, smiling with perpetual summer; these were the 
themes, forced and unnatural, cold and heartless, which for so long 
a time occupied the places which true feeling, genuine passion, and 
lofty sentiment ought to have held. 

Gay alone, of all the poets of that period, seetns to have had a 
proper idea of what an English pastoral ought to be. His charac¬ 
ters are real rustics ; and his ‘ Shepherd’s Week,’ though originally 
written to ridicule the pastorals of a contemporary, is still prized 
for its correct though somewhat coarse pictures of low country life. 
He tells us himself, in his address to the reader, that we ‘ will not 
find his shepherdesses idly piping on oaten reeds, but milking the 
kine ; or, if the hogs are astray, driving them to their styes. My 
shepherd,’ he continues, ‘ gathereth no nosegays but what are the 
growth of our own fields; he sleepeth not under myrtle shades, but 
under a hedge ; nor doth he vigilantly defend his flock from wolves, 
because there are none.” His picture of the country-ballad singer 
is, we think, excellent. Bowzybeus, a tipsy ballad-singer, who, we 
are told, 

-*could iwectly sinp, 

Or with the rosined bow tormeui the atriog,* 

is found asleep by a troop of country lads and lasses, laughing and 
romping, as lads aud lasses wont to do. With much noise and mer¬ 
riment they call on him to awake and give them a song. . One fro¬ 
licsome damsel steps forward, and 

—- kiaaea with amackiug Hpa the auoriog lout; 

another tickles his nose with a straw ; and after a while, he awakes, 
and sings them a succession of songs, well calculated to please such 
tastes as theirs. The conclusion of this scene is admirably hit off. 

* His carols ceased; the liateoing maida aud swaiue 
Seem still to hear some imperfect strains. 

Suddcu he rose, aud as he reels aloug, 

Swears kisses sweet should well reward his song. 

The damsels lauj;hiDg fly: the giddy clown 
Again upou u wlicat-bheaf sinks aduwu ; 

The power that guards the drunk his sleep attends, 

Till ruddy, like his face, the auu deacenUa.' 

Very different from this, however, were the Pastorals of Gay's 
contemporaries. 

Pope wrote four, descriptive of the four seasons. And certainly, 
when we consider them as the work of a boy of sixteen, we are 
bound to admire them ; but we cannot help exclaiming : ‘ Pity he 
did not choose a better theme.’ In the first Pastoral, two shepherds, 
Daphnis and Strephon, after leading out their flocks on Windsor’s 
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blissful plain,’ sit down to compete with each other who shall sing 
the best song in praise of his mistress, the one staking a lamb, the 
other a bowl of delicate workmanship ; and Damon, another shep¬ 
herd, is appointed umpire. Strephon then commences thus : 

*Ipf8Pi»E me, PnoBTOS! in my DeLtA’a prniae, 

With WALLER'a atrainifOr Gbanville’b mpving Uyal 
AmiUk-iohiU hnil shall at your altara staiid, 

Which threau a fight, and spuma the riaing aand.’ 

The idea of an English peasant offering a sacrifice to Apollo, is 
too ludicrous. Daphnis answers in the same strain, and the contest 
continues for some time ; till at last Damon exclaims ; 

' Cease to contend; for, DAPHirig, I decree 
The bowl to Strepboe, and the lamb to thee. 

Bleat awaina, whoae nymphs in every grace excel! 

Blest n 3 rmpha, whose awaina those graces sing so well !* 

In Pastoral IL, Alexis, * a shepherd boy,’ is heard lamenting the 
pangs of hopeless love. From the similarity of the name, as well 
as from the first line of the poem, we suspect the boy-poet himself 
is here shadowed forth. It begins thus: 

*A sbepherd’s boy, be seeks no better name, 

Led forth his flocks eJong the silver Tfaanie, 

Where dancing aunbeama on the waters played 
And verdant alders formed a quivering shade. 

Soft as be monrned tbe streama forgot to flow-* 

There ! that’s enough I that’s quite sufficient! ‘ Soft as he 

mourned, the streams forgot to flow !’ 

Lord Lyttleton, th^ courtly and accomplished Lord Lyttleton, 
wrote a Pastoral Poem, in four Eclogues, entitled ‘ The Progress 
of Love.’ It is (it must be owned) a fine poem, and contains some 
beautiful descriptions but it differs nothing in character from those 
already described, and is disfigured by similar incongruities. The 
hero thus describes his first meeting with the ol^ect of his affection : 

'Where yonder linea eonapire to form a shade, 

These eyes first gazed upon the charming maid; 

There she appeared, on that auspicious day. 

When swains their sportive rites to Bacchus pay.' 

This would lead us to think that the scene lay in Thessaly or Ar¬ 
cadia, in ancient times; but on the next page Damon makes her a 
present of a Caitary-pird^ and the illusion is at once dispelled. 

Shenstone was an English country gentleman, and as such, en¬ 
joyed opportunities of observing rural life which were denied to 


• For instance: 

* On a romantic mountain's ipry head 
^VVhile browzing goats at case around him fed.) 
Anxious he lay; . . 

The vale beneath a pleasing prospect yields 
-Of verdant meads and cultivated fields ; 
Through those a river rolls its winding flood, 
Adorned with varions tuAs of rising wood; 
Here half concealed in trees a cottage stands, 

A castle there tbe opening plain commands, 
Beyond, a town of glittering spires is crowned 
And distant hlBs tbe wide horizon bound.* 
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the poets of the court and the city. Yet he does not seem to have 
improved them ; for his Pastoral Poetry differs from that of the 
rest, only in its being chiefly written in the elegiac strain, and in his 
being himself ‘ the hero of his story,’ his Delias, Celias> etc., etc., 
being his own mistresses, real or imagined. 

It is marked by the same affected sensibility, the same artificial 
view of nature, the same vapid and uninteresting tameness. With 
all this, however, Shenstone is a delightful poet, and never failed to 
please when he chose to array his thoughts in the chaste language 
of genuine feeling, as in his ‘Village School-mistress,' and his ex¬ 
quisite ‘Ode on Rural Elegance.' Nothing can exceed the grace¬ 
ful beauty and unaffected elegance of the latter, from which, though 
foreign to our subject, we are tempted to make a short extract: 

* Search but the ffarden, or the wood, 

yon admired carnation own 
Not all wuA made for raiment, or for food, 

Not all for needful use alone ; 

There, while the seeds of future blotsoms dwell, 

*T u colored for the sight, perfumed to please the smell. 

* Why knows the nightingale to sing t 

Why flows the pine’s noctareous juice? 

Why shines with paint the linnet's wing ? 

For sustenance alone? for use? 

For preservation ? Every sphere 

Shall make fair pleasure’s rightful claim appear. 

And sure there seem, of huinan>kiod, 

Some born to shun the solemn strife; 

Some for amusivo tasks designed, 

To soothe the certain ills of life; 

Grace its looe vales with many a budding rose. 

New founts of bliss disclose, 

Call forth refreshing shades, and decorate repose.' 

Is not that beautiful, and just, and true ] Instances might be 
multiplied to show the absurdity of the pastoral style, but 

‘ What should you need of more 1 

Tea, or so many? What need one ?' 

But there was another species of pastoral poetry, which we must 
by no means pass over—namely, pastoral songs; the composition, 
not of real poets, but of that crowd of poetasters who always fol¬ 
low in their wake, and imitate their style, whatever it may be. O ! 
the surpassing insipidity, the inexpressible inanity of those songs, 
which the fair ladies of the times of George the First and his suc¬ 
cessor were wont to trill forth, to the accompaniment of the jingling 
spinet or twanging arch-lute. Here is a fair specimen : 

'Say, have you eeen my A&abei., 

The Caledonian maid ? 

Or heard the youths of Scotia tell 
Where Arabkl is strayed ? 

The damsel is of augcl mien, 

With sad and downcast eyes; 

The shepherds call her Sorrow's Queen, 

So pensively she sighs.' 

Another of these dulcet ditties treats of a shepherd who retired - 
to a lone vale, and there ‘ sung his loves, evening and morn 

* He sung with so sweet and enchanting a sound. 

That sylvans and fairies unseen danced around.' 
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We could instance others, but by this time the reader is tired, and 
so are we. 

The sickly glare which had so long lighted the literary world 
began at length to fade away, and the bright beams of truth and 
nature once more broke forth with glorious effulgence; and that 
period commenced, which, for want of a better name, we have 
styled the Natural; at the head of which stands Cowper, the sweet 
poet of feeling and religious truth, and Burns, the bard of Nature’s 
own creation. The advent of this era, (which, with a few intermis¬ 
sions, has continued to our own day,), was like the resumption by 
the human frame of its natural and healthful action, after a long 
course of powerful and enervating stimulants, to which the vitiated 
taste and artificial literature of the former ages might not unaptly 
be compared. 

Of the pastoral poetry of the Greeks and Romans we will not 
presume to speak; with the pastoral poetry of Italy and Germany 
we are not acquainted ; hut from the English pastoral poetry of 
the eighteenth century, O, Apollo! O, Minerva ! O, all ye patrons 
of good taste and common sense, protect us ! iota. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


We fondly love the Beautiful, 
All joyous things and fair. 

By instinct, as the wild-beo loves 
The fraj^ant Summer air ! 

We dearly love the Beautiful, 
Where’er lier form is seen. 
Upon the painted sunset skies. 
Or in the wild-wood green. 


We love — we fondly, dearly love, 
The Beautiful and Bright, 

And turn toward it. as the flower 
Turns toward the source of light; 
Whether on maiden’s cheek it glows. 
Or sits by murmuring rill. 

Or blushes on the opening rose, 

We dearly love it still. 

XII. 

Is there a heart that never lov’d 
The Beautiful and Bright? 

That never thrilled when from above 
Tlio glittering lamps of night 
Were looking down, like angel eyes. 
Upon this world of care? 

That heart to Heaven ne'er will rise ; 
There is no TRAvne there! 
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the poets of the court and the city. Yet he does not seem to have 
improved them ; for his Pastoral Poetry differs from that of the 
rest, only in its being chiefly written in the elegiac strain, and in his 
being himself ‘ the hero of his story,’ his Delias, Celias^ etc., etc., 
being his own mistresses, real or imagined. 

It is marked by the same affected sensibility, the same artificial 
view of nature, the same vapid and uninteresting tameness. With 
all this, however, Shenstone is a delightful poet, and never failed to 
please when he chose to array his thoughts in the chaste language 
of genuine feeling, as in his * Village School-mistress,* and his ex¬ 
quisite ‘Ode on Rural Elegance.* Nothing can exceed the grace¬ 
ful beauty and unaffected elegance of the latter, from which, though 
foreign to our subject, we are tempted to make a short extract: 

* Search but the garden, or the wood, 

Let yon admired carnation own 
Not all waa made for raiment, or for food, 

Not all for needful use alone ; 

There, while the seeda of future blossoms dwell, 

’T is colored for the sight, perfumed to please the smell. 

* Why knows the nightingale to sing t 

Why flows the pine's nectareous juice? 

Why shines with paint the linnet's wing ? 

For sustenance alone? for use ? 

For preservation ? Every sphere 
Shall make fair pleasure's rightful claim appear. 

And sure there seem, of huinan*kind. 

Some born to shun the solemn strife; 

Some for aniusivc tasks designed. 

To soothe the certain ills of life; 

Grace its lone vales with many a budding rose. 

New founts of bliss disclose, 

Call forth refreshing shades, and decorate repose.* 

Is not that beautiful, and just, and true I Instances might be 
multiplied to show the absurdity of the pastoral style, but 

* What should you need of more ? 

Tea, or so many? What need one ?* 

But there was another species of pastoral poetry, which we must 
by no means pass over—namely, pastoral songs; the composition, 
not of real poets, but of that crowd of poetasters who always fol¬ 
low in their wake, and imitate their style, whatever it may be. O ! 
the surpassing insipidity, the inexpressible inanity of those songs, 
which the fair ladies of the times of George the First and his suc¬ 
cessor were wont to trill forth, to the accompaniment of the jingling 
spinet or twanging arch-lute. Here is a fair specimen : 

'Say, have you teen my A&abel, 

Tho Caledonian maid ? 

Or heard the youths of Scotia tell 
Where A&abel is strayed ? 

The damsel is of angel mien. 

With sad and downcast eyes; 

The shepherds call her Sorrow's Queen, 

So pensively she sight.' 

Another of these dulcet ditties treats of a shepherd who retired - 
to a lone vale, and there ‘ sung his loves, evening and mom :* 

' He sung with so sweet and enchanting a sound. 

That syivans and fairies unseen danced around.* 
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We could instance others, but by this time the reader is tired, and 
so are we. 

The sickly glare which had so long lighted the literary world 
began at length to fade away, and the bright beams of truth and 
nature once more broke forth with glorious eflulgence; and that 
period commenced, which, for want of a better name, we have 
styled the Natural; at the head of which stands Cowper, the sweet 
poet of feeling and religious truth, and Burns, the bard of Nature’s 
own creation. The advent of this era, (which, with a few intermis¬ 
sions, has continued to our own day,), was like the resumption by 
the human frame of its natural and healthful action, after a long 
course of powerful and enervating stimulants, to which the vitiated 
taste and artificial literature of the former ages might not unaptly 
be compared. 

Of the pastoral poetry of the Greeks and Romans we will not 
presume to speak; with the pastoral poetry of Italy and Germany 
we are not acquainted ; but from the English pastoral poetry of 
the eighteenth century, O, Apollo I O, Minerva ! O, all ye patrons 
of good taste and common sense, protect us ! iota. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


We fondly love the Beautiful, 
All joyous things and fair, 

By instinct, as the wild-beo loves 
The fragrant Summer air ! 

We dearly love the Beautiful, 
Where’er her form is seen. 
Upon the painted sunset skies, 
Or in the wild-wood green. 


We love — we fondly, dearly love, 
The Beautiful and Bright, 

And turn toward it. as the flower 
Turns toward the source of light; 
Whether on maiden’s cheek it glows, 
Or sits by murmuring rill, 

Or blushes on the opening rose, 

We dearly love it still. 

Xlt. 

Is there a heart that never lov’d 
The Beautiful and Bright 7 
That never thrilled when from above 
The glittering lamps of night 
Were looking down, like angel eyes, 
Upon this world of care 7 
That heart to Heaven ne’er will rise ; 
There is no traffic there! 
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the poets of the court and the city. Yet he does not seem to have 
improved them ; for his Pastoral Poetry differs from that of the 
rest, only in its being chiefly written in the elegiac strain, and in his 
being himself ‘ the hero of his story,’ his Delias, Celias> etc., etc., 
being his own mistresses, real or imagined. 

It is marked by the same affected sensibility, the same artificial 
view of nature, the same vapid and uninteresting tameness. With 
all this, however, Shenstone is a delightful poet, and never failed to 
please when he chose to array his thoughts in the chaste language 
of genuine feeling, as in his ‘Village School-mistress,’ and his ex¬ 
quisite ‘Ode on Rural Elegance.’ Nothing can exceed the grace¬ 
ful beauty and unaffected elegance of the latter, from which, though 
foreign to our subject, we are tempted to make a short extract: 

* Search but the pnrden, or the wood, 

Let yon atlmiretl carnation own 
Not all woa made for raiment, or for food, 

Not all for needful use alone ; 

There, while the seeds of future blowoms dwell, 

'T i* colored for the sight, perfumed to plcaao the smell. 

* Why know* the nightingale to aing ? 

Why flow* the pine’s nectareous juice? 

Why shines with paint the linnet's wing ? 

For sustenance alone? for use ? 

For preservation ? Every sphere 

Shall make fair pleasure’s rightful claim appear. 

And sure there seem, of human-kind, 

Some born to shun the solemn strife ; 

Some for aniusivc tasks designed. 

To soothe the certain ills of life ; 

Grace its lone vales with many a budding rose. 

New founts of bliss disclose, 

Call forth refreshing shades, and decorate repose.' 

• 

Is not that beautiful, and just, and true 1 Instances might be 
multiplied to show the absurdity of the pastoral style, but 

* What should you need of more ? 

Yea, or so many? What need one V 

But there was another species of pastoral poetry, which we must 
by no means pass over — namely, pastoral songs; the composition, 
not of real poets, but of that crowd of poetasters who always fol¬ 
low in their wake, and imitate their style, whatever it may be. O ! 
the surpassing insipidity, the inexpressible inanity of those songs, 
which the fair ladies of the times of George the First and his suc¬ 
cessor were wont to trill forth, to the accompaniment of the jingling 
spinet or twanging arch-lute. Here is a fair specimen : 

'Sat, have you leen ray A&abkl, 

The Caledonian maid ? 

Or heard the youths of Scotia tell 
Where A&arel is strayed ? 

The damsel is of angel mien, 

With sad and downcast eyes; 

The shepherds call her Sorrow's Queen, 

So pensively she sighs.’ 

Another of these dulcet ditties treats of a shepherd who retired - 
to a lone vale, and there ‘ sung his loves, evening and morn 

‘ He sung with so sweet and enchanting a sound, 

That sylvans and fairies uusocn danced around.’ 
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We could instance others, but by this time the reader is tired, and • 
so are we. 

The sickly £rlare which had so lon^ liorhted the literary world 
began at length to fade away, and the bright beams of truth and 
nature once more broke forth with glorious effulgence; and that 
period commenced, which, for want of a better name, we have 
styled the Natural; at the head of which stands Cowper, the sweet 
poet of feeling and religious truth, and Burns, the bard of Nature’s 
own creation. The advent of this era, (which, with a few intermis¬ 
sions, has continued to our own day,), was like the resumption by 
the human frame of its natural and healthful action, after a long 
course of powerful and enervating stimulants, to which the vitiated 
taste and artificial literature of the former ages might not unaptly 
be compared. 

Of the pastoral poetry of the Greeks and Romans we will not 
presume to speak; with the pastoral poetry of Italy and Germany 
we are not acquainted ; but from the English pastoral poetry of 
the eighteenth century, O, Apollo! O, Minerva ! O, all ye patrons 
of good taste and common sense, protect us ! lor*. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


We fondly love the Beautiful, 
All joyous thiners and fair. 

By instinct, as the wild-beo loves 
The fragrant Summer air ! 

We dearly love the Beautiful, 
Where’er her form is seen, 
Upon the painted sunset skies, 
Or in the wild-wood green. 


We love — we fondly, dearly love. 
The Beautiful and Bright, 

And turn toward it, as the flower 
Turns toward the source of light; 
Whether on maiden’s cheek it glows, 
Or sits by murmuring rill, 

Or blushes on the opening rose, 

VV'e dearly love it still. 

XII. 

Is there a heart that never lov’d 
The Beautiful aud Bright? 

That never thrilled when from above 
The glittering lamps of night 
Were looking down, like angel eyes. 
Upon this world of care ? 

That heart to Heaven ne’er will rise ; 
There is no traphc there! 
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WiiKN glares the hot sun on the Nile’s parched shore, 

And the crisped palm-tree scatters its cool shade no more, 

Like an army assembling we hurry us forth, 

Seeking out our sweet home-land, the North, the bright North ! 


xr. 

Then afar down beneath us lies stretched like a grave 
The green smiling earth and the blue crested wave. 

Where the storms of each day their wild pastime renew. 
As we glide swift above them through Heaven’s clear blue. 


Zll. 

There lies a bright mead near a high mountain’s crest. 

Where we halt our tired legion, and build the soft nest; 

Where we watch the dear young from white egg bursting forth, 
’Neath the mid-summer’s sun, that ne’er sets in the North. 


Through the vales there comes peering no rude hunter’s glance. 
Where the golden-winged Elves meet each Eve in the dance; 
Where the green-mantled wood-nymph walks out in the light. 
And the mountain Troll hammers bis gold through the night.* 


But when on the hill-top stands Viudsvale’s son,t 
And shakes from his cold ^ing the light snow-flake down. 
When the frost-berry, ripened, drops red to the mouth, 
And the timid hare whitens,t then seek we the South ! 


VI. 

'There find we the green fields, the sun-lighted path, 
And the shade that the palm-tree in mid-winter hath; 
There rest we awhile, with each weary wing furled, . 
As we sigh and long after our dear Northern world. 


* Alluding to ancient Scandinavian traditions. 
tThe Storm or Winter-bird. 

J Throughout Sweden this animal begins to change its color late in the Fall, and becomes perfectly 
whit* during Winter. 
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A VoTAOK UP THE Rtvrr Amazon, includiofT aRotdcnce at Para. By Wn.LXAM H. Edwajom. 

Id oue volume, pp. 256. New-York; D. Appleton and Company. 

This work, we cannot help thinking, must have been suggested by the foretaste of 
a volume, descriptive of many kindred scenes embraced in this, (and adverted to as 
from a forth-coming publication, under a title almost precisely similar to the one which 
heads this notice,) which appeared in three successive numbers of this Magazine, a 
few months since. The volume from which those extracts were made, and which 
were widely copied throughout the Union, has been carefully prepared for the press, 
and has received the commendations of those whose critical judgments are as un¬ 
questioned as their literary reputations are exalted. We hope before long to announce 
its publication ; and in the meantime, wa invite attention to the little work before us, 
being well assured that its records of adventure will increase the public anxiety to 
hear more of a region so untravelled, through the medium of a more elaborate and 
complete work, from the faithful pen of one whose avocations while in that country, 
and longer sojourn there, gave him superior advantages in the acquisition of entertain- 
mg matdrieL It is not a matter of snrpriso to our author alone, that those who live 
upon the excitement of seeing and telling some new thing, have so seldom betaken 
themselves to our southern continent. ‘ Promising indeed to lovers of the marvellous 
is that land, where the highest of earth’s mountains seek her brightest skies, as though 
their tall peaks sought a nearer acquaintance with the most glorious of stars ; where 
the mightiest of rivers roll majestically through primeval forests of boundless extent, 
concealing, yet bringing forth the most beautiful and varied forms of animal and 
vegetable existence; where Peruvian gold has tempted, and Amazonian women have 
repulsed, the unprincipled adventurer j and where Jesuit missionaries, and luckless 
traders, have fallen victims to cannibal Indians, and epicurean anacondas. With a 
cariosity excited by such wonders, and heightened by the graphic illustrations in 
school geographies, where men riding rebellious alligators form a foro-ground to tigers 
bounding over tall canes, and huge snakes embrace whole boats* crews in their ample 
folds; the writer of the volume under notice visited Northern Brazil, and ascended 
the Amazon to a higher point, he believes, than any American had ever before gone. 
As an amusement, and by way of compensation to himself for the absence of some 
of the monsters which did not meet bis curious eye, he collected as many specimens 
in different departments of Natural History as were in his power, at the same time 
chronicling the result of his observations. As a lover of Nature, he claims to have 
sought her in some of her most secret hiding-places, and from these comparatively 
unexplored retreats to have brought the little which she deigned to reveal to him.* 
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The Irish Sketch Book. By Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, nulhor of ‘The Yellowplush 
CorroMpoudeuce.’ lu one volume, pp. IGO. Beri- oud axd Co-vipany, Astor Huuao. 


Wk can always promise to any one who opens a volume of Thackeray’s, abOu- 
dant food for entertainment. Ho overflows with whimsical humor ; his wit is some¬ 


times inimitable ; ho sees with a true eye, and depicts with the faithful pencil of a 
painter; his is a natural, easy, and ^aceful style ; without any trick to excite 
attention, but only a jotting dow'n of thoughts, fanciful, sad or funny, ‘ as they shal^ 
comen into his rainde.’ Parts of ‘ Yellowplusli’ ate so dramatic and exciting, that 
laugh as we may at the ridiculous orthography of ‘ Ciiawls,’ we cannot avoid being 
wonderfully interested by the movement of the story. The ‘ Journey from Corn- 
hill to Cairo,* as we have heretofore shown, is replete with grapliic.descriptions ; and 
the reader who can follow our author in his eventful narrative of a journey through 
the highways and by-W'ays of the Green Isle, without being interested, and occa¬ 
sionally ‘ laughing consumedly,’ has not so mucli in common with us as we could 
fain wish he had, for his own sake. Wo have space but for one scene, where a 
stockinglees Irish girl, * Peg of Limavaddy,’ evoked the aid of his Muse. He hiw 
been riding from Coleraine to Derry, ‘ sliivering sad, and weary of soul :* 


Mountains Btretch’d nround, 
Gloomy was iheir tiuliu(f, 

And the horse’s hoof* 

Made a dismal clintinf : 

Wind upon the heath 

Howlini' Was and piping, . 

On the heath and bog, 

Black with many u snipe in ; 
*Mid the bogs of black, 

Silver pools were dashing. 
Crows upon their sides 
Picking were and gplashlng. 
Cockney on the car 
Closer folds bis plaidy 
Grumbling at the road 
Leads to Limavaddy. 

Through the crashing woods 
Autumn brawl'd and bluster’d. 
Tossing round about 
Leaves the hue of mustard ; 
Yonder lay Loueh Foyle, 

Which a storm was whipping, 
Coveriug with mist 
Lake, aud shores, and ship- 
Up and down the hill (piug, 
(Nothing could bo bolder,) 
Horse Went with a raw, 

Bleeding on his shoulder. 

* VViiero are horses cUuuged V 
Said I to the laildy 
Driviug on ib« box; 

‘Sir, at Limavaddy.’ 

Limavaddy’s inn's 

But a humble bnit-hoase, 
Where you may procure 
Whiskey and potntoos; 
Landlord at llie door 
Gives a smiling welcome 
To the shivering wights 
Who to his hotel come. 
Landlady within 

Sits and knits a stocking. 
With a wary foot 
Baby’s cradle rocking. 


To the chimney nook. 

Having fuurid ndmittanco. 
There 1 waleli u pup 

Flaying with two kittens; 
(Playing round the fire, 

Which of hkizmg turf is. 
Roaring to the pot 
Which bulililos with the inur- 
And the eradled habo [pliies;) 

Fond the mother nursed it, 
Singing it a song 

As she twists the worsted I 

Up and down the stair 
Two more young ones patter, 
(Twins were never seen 
Dirtier nor fatter ;) 

Both have iiioUled legs, 

Both have snubby noses, 

Both have—Here the host 
Kindly iiiif rposes: 

‘Sure you inu.^t lie fruzo 
Witii the Nleet und hail, Sir, 
So will > ou have some punch, 
of will you have some ale, 

[Sir r 

Presently a maid 

Filters, with the liquor, 

(Half a pint of ale 
Frothing in a beaker) 

Gods I 1 didn’t ktiuw 

What my beating heart meant, 
Hebe’s self I thought 
Fnlercd the apariineut. 

As sh e came she smiled, 

And the smile bewitching. 

On my word ami honor 
Lighted all the kitchen! 

With ncurtsey neat 

Greeting the ni-w comer, 

Lov. ly. smiling Peg 
Offers rne tlie rummer; 

But iny irembliiig hand 
Up the beaker liltud, 


And the glass of ale 
Every drop I spilt it: 

Spill it every drop 
(Dames, who read my volumes, 
Purdoii Midi H word,) 

On my what d’ye call ’oms! 

Witnossiug the sight 
Of that dire disaster, 

Out began to laugh 

Muons, maid, and master. 

Su( li a merry peal 

’Specially Miss PEO'f WM, 

(As the glas.s of ule 

Trickling down my legs was,) 
That the joyful sound 
Of that ringing laughter 
Echoed in my ears 

Many a lung day after. 

Such a silver peal! 

In the meadows listening, 

You who 'vc heard the bells 
Ringing to a diristeuiug; 

You wlioever hoard 
Caradori pretty, 

Smiling like an angel 
Singing ‘ Gioviiietti,' 

Fancy Peggy’s laugh, 

Svv cot, and clear, und cheerful, 
At iny [laiitalooiis 

With lialf-a-pint of beer full! 

When the laugh was done 
Pko, the preily hussy, 

Moved about the room 
Wonderfully busy; 

Now she looks to see 
If the kettle keep hot, 

Now she rul's the spoons 

Now she cleans the tea-pot; 
Now she sets the cups 
Trimly and secure 
Now she scours a pot 
Aud so it was 1 drew her. 
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Thu- it was 1 drew her I 

Scouring of a kettle, 

(Faith! her blushing ehecks 
Kfddeii’d on the nictal I) 

Ah : but 'tis in vain 
That 1 try to sketch it; 

The pot perhaps is like, 

But Ff.ggt’s face is wretched, 
No: the best of lead, 


And of Indian rubber, 

Ncvoi- could df[)ict 

That sweet keitlo-scrubber. 

See her as she moves f 

Scarce the ground she touches, 
Airy n- a I'ly, 

Graceful lis a duchess ; 


Bare her rounded arm, 

Bure her lillle log is, 
Vestkis never showed 
Ankles like to Peggy’3 ; 
Braidcil Is lior hair, 

Soft her look and Diodcstf 
Sliiu her little waist 
Coiufortably buddiced. 


It Bhonld perhaps be explained, that there is an illustration in the book (and a 
^reat many other g^ood ones beskles, from, the hand of the author,) of the fair ‘ Peg 
of Lunavaddy.* Mr. Titmarsh draws equally well with pencil and pen. 


ShakspEare’s Plays; with his Liin:. Illiistrnted with iffhny hundred Wood-cut-; exociitad b? 

H. VV'. IIkwet, after desiirns by Kkn.vy, Meadows, Hahvey, und others. Ediloil by GuliaN G. 

V'kbplanck. LI,. D. With critical lutrudiiclioua, Notes, etc., Original and Selected. In three 

volumes. New-Y'ork: Harfcr and Ukothers. 

We promised in our last number to present a more elaborate notice of this truly 
noble work than we were then enabled to do, and we now proceed to the fultilmeut 
of our pledge. The last number of the Loudon Quarterly Review observes: ‘ After 
all the assistauco that Shakbpeare had derived from his commentators, it was yet 
undeniable that much remained to be done and to be undone. An edition was wanted 
which, preserving what was good in the old editors, and rejecting what was worth¬ 
less, should reflect the knowledge and feeling of the present day. Mr. Knight and 
Mr. Collier have contended for the honor of supplying the deficiency, and have 
still, it must be confessed, left the field open for a third competitor. The labors of 
both these gentlemen are useful and commendable; but it is not likely nor desirable 
that either one editor or the other should long remain a standard editor of Shaks- 
PEARE.* It may be justly claimed for the studiously collated and admirably prepared 
edition before us, that it satisfactorily supplies the desideratum hinted at by the Quar¬ 
terly Review. The first and greatest labor of the Shaksperiaii editor, as Mr. Vkr- 
PLANCK well observes, arises from the various readings of the poet’s text, and the 
alterations, conjectures and controversies of critics concerning them ; differences 
which spring from a variety of editions, obvious errors of the press, the tastes of dif¬ 
ferent editors, or rather of the age in which they lived, etc. The text of tl:6 present 
edition, carefully and accurately printed, is copied from the late edition of Collier, 
minutely perused, and given with only such variations os a full oxaminalion of the 
evidence as to the right reading suggested. In choosing among the varying readings, 
the editor has departed as little as possible from tho older text; so that many of the 
alterations introduced by Stevens and Malone have been rejected, with as little hesi¬ 
tation as many of them had been previously omitted by Knight and Collier. The 
alterations, however, which were unquestionably made by Shakbpeare himself, in 
the revision and enlargement of several of his plays, liave been carefully retained. 
These, when matters of interest or curiosity, are detailed in notes, with a brief sum¬ 
mary of the reasons adduced in support of them. 

The notea of exposition and interpretation in tlio edition under notice give the sub¬ 
stance of all the annotations, valuable either for the elucidation of obscurely-ex- 
pressed thoughts, of obsolete words and phrases, or of antiquated allusions. Tho 
editor has incorporated with the mere verbal and antiquarian commentary the sub- 
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stance of much of that higher English and German Shaksperian criticism, in which 
this century has been so prolific; to which he has added many valuable original criti¬ 
cal observations and suggestions. ‘As an appropriate accompaniment to an edition en¬ 
riched with numerous pictorial decorations and antiquarian illustrations of art, many 
of the more carious notices of costume, arms, architecture, etc., contributed to the 
English pictorial edition, have been selected or abridged, and prefixed to each play, 
with the addition of such original remarks, or information from other sources, as throw 
light either on the scenes of the dramatist, or the history of medioBval art, taste, man¬ 
ners, or opinion. Those illustrations, whether Uterary or graphic, have a peculiar 
value in relation to the dramas of English History, and to those plays where the 
scene and date approach most nearly to the author’s own time and country ; as they 
enable us to call up before our own ‘ mind’s eye’ the personages and adjuncts of the 
scenes, in shapes and colors resembling those in which they rose before the poet’s 
own mental vision.’ An ‘ Introduction* is given to each play, containing some brief 
critical notices of their several characteristics of style, versification, design, and of 
tone and color of thought, together With a detailed bibliograpliical account of each, 
as to the probable date of its composition, the state of the text, and the variations 
between the several old editions. The merely bibliographical material herein con¬ 
tained is drawn, of course, from preceding editors ; but the whole Ijas been re-cast 
for this purpose ; partly because Mr. Verplanck often dissents from the conclusions 
of the editors to whom he is most indebted for his facts, but chiefly because ho wished 
to present the separate evidence, as to each play, in the same point of view and with 
the same object, as parts of a single inquiry, and that not one of purely antiquarian 
curiosity, but as tracing out Shakspeare’s intellectual historj^ and character, by gath¬ 
ering from various and sometimes slight and circumstantial or collateral points of tes¬ 
timony, the order and succession of his works, assigning each one to its probable 
epoch, noting the variations or diflerences of style and of versification between them, 
and in some cases the alterations and improvements of the same play by the author 
himself, in the progress of his taste and experience ; thus following out, through each 
successive change, the luxuriant growth of his poetic faculty and his comic power, 
and, finally, the still nobler expansion of the moral wisdom, the majestic contempla-. 
tion, the terrible energy, the matchless fusion of the impassioned with the philosophi¬ 
cal, that distinguished the matured mind of the Great Bard. Shakspeare’s works 
thus edited, elaborately illustrated with engravings, many of them exquisite in taste 
and spirit, and others equally valuable in a historical and antiquarian point of view ; 
beautifully printed upon fine white paper, and presented with corresponding taste in 
all its externals; will secure alike the public admiration and a long-continued pat¬ 
ronage. 


PiccroLA; THE Prisoner OF Fsnestrklla: or Cnptivity Captivo, Ry X. B. Satntine. Anew 
Edition, with lliuKiraliouB. In ouo volume, pp. 154. Philadclpliia: Lea and Blanchard. 

We are informed that during the eight years which have elapsed since the first 
appearance of the work whose title we have given above, it has assumed the posi¬ 
tion of a classic. It has been crowned by the Academy Fran^aise, and has passed 
through numberless editions, in every form and at every price, from the costly and 
elegant edition de luxe^ to the cheap volume for schools. In England it has met 
with a cordial reception ; and in this country the favor with which it has been re- 
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ceived is attested by the number of editions through which it has passed, the appear¬ 
ance of an impression in the original, and the demand for imported copies. Under 
these circumstances the publishers of this beautiful little tale have judged rightly 
in thinking that its numerous admirers would bo pleased to possess it in a form more 
reited to its merits than any in which it has heretofore appeared in this country. It 
» embellished with good illustrations, and is furnished with an introduction from the 
author. We have read ‘ Picciola’ through three times; and yet on going over it after 
each perusal, for the purpose of selecting the passages which had excited our deepest 
interest, and most forcibly enchained our attention, we felt the full force of what 
the French term Vembarras des richesses. When Sterne sets apart his solitary 
prisoner — isolate, alone, notching his still-beginning never-ending days of restless 
misery with a rusty nail upon his staff — although the picture is drawn with a very 
few touches of the pencil, we feel the pathos which characterizes it, and.tho iron en¬ 
ters our soul as it enters that of the poor captive. But in the book before us, so like 
Robinson Crusoe is it in its faithfulness, so Baron Trenckisii in its interest, we are 
made faaiiii 2 u with all the thoughts of the captive. We watch with him the swelling 
of the paved walk which at length disparts, and introduces to view the little picciola 
plant; we survey with him its minutest characteristics, and await with the deep inte¬ 
rest with which it impresses him its gradual unfolding to the consummate flower. 
These little incidents, with the accessories of the tale, for such we can hardly help 
regarding the other portions of the story, replete with entertainment though they are, 
make up, as we have said, one of the most delightful volumes we have read for years ; 
and as such we commend it to the affections and admiration of our readers. 


Hcsxf AXD Haunts of the Most Eminent British Posts. By WiixiamvHowitt. Id two 

fx^Iumea. pp. 1102. New-Yurk: Hakfer and Brothers. 

These Toluraes are not strictly biographical; and for this reason there are some poets 
of considerable eminence of whom little mention is made, and others none, not bo- 
caose they were not entitled to much notice, but because there is nothing of deep 
interest or novelty connected with their homes and abodes. Here however are twen¬ 
ty-two poets, from Chaucer down to Byron ; and in connection with a biographical 
•ketch of each is given a picture of their dwellings. And a very pleasant thing it is, 
while you are reading of these eminent men of genius, who have filled the world 
with their renown, to be made acquainted with their ‘ homes and haunts^’ to sit with , 
Mllton in his cottage at Chalfont; or walk with Pope through his beautiful grounds 
at Twickenham; or muse with Thomson in his cottage at Kew. Take the familiar 
Barratives of the volume before us, in connection with the illustrations, to which Mr. 
H. W. Hewet, one of our best wood-engravers, has done ample justice, and you 
have familiarly before you the land-marks of their ago, as they ‘ lived, moved, and 
had their being.’ Such a work, one might well suppose, should secure a wide sale. 
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A Manuscript Speech of Napoleon Bonaparte. — ‘ You will, I am sure, derive 
great pleasure, as I myself have done,’ writes a Worcester (Mass.) correspondent, 

* in the perusal of the following plans of Bonaparte, which tlie writer heard him 
deliver himself at the first class of the Institute at which he presided in August, 
1800, when he was First Consul, and had recently returned from Marengo. It wa^ 
rendered from the original manuscript for a member of the Institute, who communi¬ 
cated it to the translator. It w'as transcribed into a port-folio of my father some 
thirty years ago :* 

‘The army of reserve assembled at Dijon gave mo tbo advantatre of passing rapidly either into 
Germany or into Italy, as the case might require. The season somewhat favored me ; the monks of 
St. Bernard assured me that the snow had dissolved this year twenty days sooner than usual; they 
received our army, which was a little fatigued by the passage of the Alps, extremely well; I had 
preinformed them of our arrival; I had sent them money, and they furnished us with provisions and 
very good wine. The monks of St. Bernard are an order infinitely respectable; it is one of those 
institutions which governments ought never to destroy, but should protect and encourage, by all the 
moans in their power. 

‘ 1 arrived in Italy : I found myself behind the enemy, and master of all his magazines and equi¬ 
pages ; I ha<l obtained great advantages, but, once arrived at Strndella, I had a right to consider the 
campaign as finished. If Genoa had held out, I remained firm in my entrenched camp at Stradella, 
the strongest military position in Italy. I had five bridges over the Po, which rendered my commu¬ 
nications easy with the divisions, Chabran. Lapryre.Turrratt and Moncry: in case of necessity 
1 could cither summon them to my aid if attacked, or aid them in case they were. M. de Melas, in 
short, was forced, in order to be able to open bis communications, to come and offer me battle, on a 
ground which I myself had chosen extremely intersected, covered with wood, very favorable to 
roy infantry, and the reverse for bis cavalry; and where I had the disposal of all my troops. 

‘The capture of Geuoa changed the face of every thing; henceforward the enemy possessed a 
sure retreat, and very strong positions: he could either retire into Genoa, and defend himself ihercio, 
deriving his provisions from the sea, or line the heights of Bobbio with artillery, and retire, in spite 
of my efforts to oppose him, into Placentia, regain Mantua and Pcschiara, put himself into commu- 
nicaiiou with Austria, and reduce me to an ordinary war. All my plan of tlic campaign would have 
been frustrated. A great chance presented itself tome; I risked it I set out from Milan, and 
traversed thirty-two leagues in seven hours, 1 commanded the battle of Mimtebello ; we gained it, 
and this victory caused the enemy’s retreat from Geuoa; but this same victory weakened my army. 
I was obliged to leave two divi.sions on the other side of the Po, to close the cnlronco of the States of 
Milan ; they were not, to say the truth, distant from me above three leagues, but they would require 
three days to cfl'ectthem in ; they must have passed by Placentia or by Stradella. 1 had also against mo 
another disadvantage : the country, from Monlebello to Alexandria, is nothing but an immense plain, 
most advantageous for the Austrian cavalry. I nevertheless resolved to offer a pitched battle, be- 


••rHKujBEiT In this way loMonad General Tatlor at the great battle of Buena Vista, as Sahta 
Anka, lilt* M. do Mklas, found to b.i» Borrow.’ 
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catMe 1 wac in so eztmordiaary a lituatioo, that I risked little to grain much. Beaten, 1 shoold retire 
into my eetreacbed camp of Stradella; I should pass the Po by my fire bridfea, protected by my 
batteries, without the possibility of the enemy*8 army being able to hinder it; 1 should unite my 
second diruion with the corps of Moncby, Leccut and Tureeau. 1 sufiared one corps of Mblab 
to pass the Po, (and he desired no better;) then, superior in numbers, 1 could attack him with all 
my forces, if 1 beat him. Conqueror, I obtained the same results. His army, pent up between us 
and the rirer, would have been forced to have laid down their arms, or to hare surrendered all their 
finrts. Had 1 been beaten, which 1 believe impossible, 1 broug bt myself to a regular war; and 1 had 
Switzerland for my support. 

* Determiued to give battle, I ordered an account of the eflfective strength of my army to be ren¬ 
dered to me. I had in all twenty-six thousand men. M. de Melxs had forty thousand, eighteen 
thousand of which were cavalry. At two o’clock in the morning they came to inform me that the 
enemy had fallen on our advanced guard, and that our troops gave way. The French like not to be 
attacked. Our troops fell back somewhat in disorder; some betook themselves to flight; the enemy 
took some prisoners; we had retreated a league and a half. The generals of the advanced guard, 
LaKvncj, Mvaar and Bxetmicr, sent nae courier after courier; they told me that their troops were 
in flight; that they could not stop them. They asked for support, and requested me to march with 
my reserve. 1 replied to all: * Hold out as long as possible; if you cannot, fall back.* I perceived 
that the enemy had not yet employed his reserve; and in these kind of affairs, the great object is to 
make the enemy employ all bis forces in managing your own, and to make him attack at right and 
at left, as long as you cannot be deceived ; the difficulty being to make him employ bis reserve. He 
had thirty-four thousand men, against at most twenty thousand, who were in flight: he had but to 
pursue bis advantage. 1 repaired to the first line in an elegant uniform ; 1 attacked them myself 
with a demi-brigad'e : I broke their order of battle; 1 pierced their line. M. de Mxlas, who saw 
me at the head of the army, and bis lines broken, imagined that 1 had arrived with the reserve to 
reinforce the combat. He advanced on this point with bis own, six thousand Hungarian grenadiers^ 
the flower of his iniantry ; this corps filled up the vacancy, aud attacked us in our turn. Seeing 
this, I gave way; and, in a retreat of half a league, exposed to their cannon, 1 rallied all the army, 
and re-formed it in order of battle; arrived near my reserve, which won composed of six thousand 
men, had fifteen pieces of artillery, and Dkssaix for general, and which mu# my aheet-tmehor. I 
opened, an extremely rapid movement, the whole army. 1 formed the two wings of DesaaOC, 
and 1 showed them six thousand fresh troops. A tremendous discharge of artillery, and a desperate 
charge at the point of the bayonet, broke the line, and cut his two wings. 1 then ordered Kei.X.bb- 
■anx to attack them with eight hundred horse; and, as cavalry march quicker than infantry, they 
eat off from the rest of their army six thousand Hungarian grenadiers, in sight of the Austrian 
cavalry; but this was half a league off; they required a quarter of an hour to arrive, and Ikavt 
alseys obaerved that it ia theae qvartera of an hour ickieh decide the fate of battUa. Krllermann'i 
troops threw him toward our infantry ; they were all made prisoners in a moment. The Austrian 
cavalry then arrived; but our infantry was in line, its cannon in the front: a lino discharge and a 
barrier of bayonets prevented their attack; they retired, somewhat in disorder; 1 pressed them 
with three regiments which had just joined me; they deployed; and, in seeking to pass the bridge 
ef Borunda, which is very narrow, a great many were drowned in the river. They were pursued 
till night. 

' 1 learnt after the battle, from several general officers, prisoners, that in the midst of their success 
they were not without inquietude; they had a secret presentiment of their defeat During the fight 
they questioned our prisoners, asking them, * Where is General Bonaparte V * He is in the rear,* 
they replied; and those who had already fought against me in Italy, who knew my custom to raaervo 
Wfatlf far tke end, exclaimed, ‘Our day's work ia not yet done !' They confessed also that when I 
showed myself at the first line they were completely deceived, and that they believed all my reserve 
were engaged. In battles there is always a moment, when all the brave men have done their beat, 
when they seek nothing better than to run away ; but these are misgivings of the heart: they want 
a pretext; the talent is to give them one. 

*At Areola I gained the battle with twenty-five horsemen. I perceived the critical moment of 
kaeitade in each army; I saw that the Austrians, in spite of their being old soldiers, would have 
been well content to find themselves In their camp; and that my Frenchmen, all brave as they were, 
had wished to be in their tents: all my forces had been engaged; more than once I had been forced 
to reestablish the battle. There remained to me but five-and twenty guards; I sent them on the 
flanks of the enemy with three trumpets, sounding a charge very loud. * Here is the French cavalry !* 
was the cry; and they were in flight. It is true that one must seize the moment; a moment sooner 
▼OL. ZXX. 11 
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or later it had been uaeleaa t bad I eent twenty thousand horse, the infantry would have executed a 
quarter of a convsrsiofi; covered by iu pieces, it would have made a good discharge, and the cavalry 
would not even have attacked.' 

'Afterward, turning to some members of the Institute ; * You see, two armies are twobodiea which 
encounter each other; there is a moment of panic, which must be seized. All this is nothing bat 
mechanism and moral principle; in fact, all this is nothing but habitude ; when we have seen many 
affairs, we distinguish the moment to a nicety; it is as common as a sum in arithmetic. 

‘The first time 1 penetrated into Italy, 1 found there a good government; a little despotic, it is 
true, but mildly administered. This time it was widely different: a re&ction had commenced with 
fury ; they had imprisoned, condemned and fined all those who had taken any part in the govern¬ 
ment I had placed in different charges of the Cisalpine republic the partizans of Anstria; because 
it is my system to neutralize the great masses, in order that the country where I carry the war may 
not be an enclosed list but a theatre. Well I — all these people bad been regarded with an evil eye, 
and confounded in the hatred which they bore to the revolutionists. 

'Moreover, the English, Russians and Turks had, in luly, by despising the religion of the country 
in the degree that they scrupulously observed their own. entirely indisposed the inhabitants, for 
whom the extent of religion is much more than with us in France. Still more, the Austrian notes 
were sixty per cent, beneath par, which they forced the Italians to take as ready money, and this 
completed the alienation of their good will. They were enchanted to perceive that we paid for 
every thing in hard cash : * Here are the French Louis again £cct i Luigi di Francia tomatil 
It would seem that kings are at this moment at their seventeen hundred and ninety-three; they issue 
their assignats, make their requisitions, and they fatten their priests. 

' It was a Turkish corps which guarded our Lady of Loretto, and who were cantoned in the 
church; I bad not thns much difllculty in ranging the Italians on my side: I said to them,' The 
Austrians pretend to be the defenders of your religion, and they bring you a set of Protestant Eng¬ 
lish, who burn the Pope once a-year in St. Peter’s-square; a number of Russians, who have been 
heretic and schismatic since the fifth century ; and to crown all, a parcel of Mahometan Turks, a 
race of infidels. While I—I am a Catholic; I have fought against the Turks; 1 am almost a 
Crusader.' I established several priests in the government of the Cisalpine republic: the Italian 
priests are tolerant, but they form not a separate and powerful body, like the clergy in France ; be¬ 
side, accustomed to be conquered twice an age, they take any oath you wish; and such was all I 
wanted. 

' In Italy I employed some priests: in Egypt it was my care to fill the administration with them . 
we knew not the language, but we had want of intermediators between us and the people. Their 
character and their wealth gave them a certain iufluence; beside, they are groat cowards, know not 
the use of arms, nor how to mount a horse.' 

In all the ‘ Conyersatione* and ‘ Reminiscences* of Napoleon which we have ever 
■eon, we have never encountered any thing more comprehensive, or more charac* 
teristic of the * Great Captain* than the foregoing, which will doubtless be as new 
and as acceptable to our readers as to ourselves. 


The Disobedience of Oeders by Lieut. Hunter, op the Navy. — In the few 
remarks which ensue, we disclaim all intention of advocating disobedience of orders; 
yet we cannot resist the conviction that there are cases where it muet be done, in 
order to accomplish a desirable result. The great responsibility rMsumed will always 
serve to prevent the frequent occurrence of such disobedience; and when, as in 
Lieut. Hunter’s case, it was for the honor of the service, and influenced too by cir¬ 
cumstances of which the commander-in-chief must have been uninformed, it seems 
to us that there were good grounds for less harsh measures than were visited upon 
that gallant officer. Charges and specifications having been proved, the court-mar¬ 
tial may have found itself obliged to award the sentence which it pronounced. The 
commander-in-chief had a noble opportunity of evincing a dignified magnanimity in 
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his reprimand of the young officer, (whose only fault appean to have been a little 
too much zeal,) and yet have preserved all the necessary influence of proper disci¬ 
pline. We quite concur with our fnend and veteran contemporary, the editor of the 
Philadelphia * United States Gaxettet in this remark of that calmly-judging jour¬ 
nal ; * Inferior officers must obey, of course ; but if an inferior officer was sent with 
a small vessel to blockade a port, and hold it in position to be taken by a superior, 
and it should appear that the place was ready to give up ; that every day was dimi¬ 
nishing its value as a prize, and that the delay was only necessary to fulfil the letter of 
an order, when the spirit of all orders was to conquer and take possession ; and what 
is more, that the said letter only required obedience, in order that another and supe¬ 
rior commander might come and have the honor of taking possession, the glory of 
conquest; then, we say, the spirit of all instructions was complied with by the very 
act of going beyond the letter. Nelson thought so; Tayloe thought so; though 
neither of them might have suspected that the delay proposed was for any thing but 
prudence, not for the purpose of transferring laurels.’ We would do Commodore 
Peeet no injustice; he is warmly commended elsewhere in the present number, for 
his gallant bearing at Vera-Cruz; yet we are reluctantly compelled to admit that 
his letter of reprimand to Lieut Hunter conveys an impression unfavorable to his 
disinterestednesB and impartiality in a matter of great moment to a young officer, 
who, although deemed guilty of an act of unnecessary temerity, is yet acquitted by 
nine persons in ten with whom we have exchanged thoughts upon the subject—in¬ 
cluding many officers in the naval service — of any intentional wrong to his supe¬ 
rior. Wo are losing sight, however, of the object of these remarks, which was to 
introduce the subjoined account of a case, recently come to our knowledge, wherein 
it was found necessary to disobey orders, that a desirable result might be efifected. 
The following narrative of the occurrences in question comes to us from one of the 
crew of the brig ‘ Enterprize,* to which it refers: 

' Whxn Cuba was infested with pirates, and every port of that extessivo island was receiving their 
prises, the government sent that active and inteiligent officer, Commodore Keaent, then a lieute- 
aant in command of that favorite little vessel, the brig * EnUrpriit' to cruise around it, and if pos¬ 
sible to suppress in some degree their depredations. The Commodore bad learned from good as- 
thority that Cape Antonio, the west end of the island, was the principal place of rendezvous, and 
he made bis calculations so as to be up with it at early day-light, which be succeeded in doing. As 
the day opened upon him, he discovered a large brig ashore within the reef that lines that Cape, her 
sails flying in every direction, an^ oue ship and a brig under weigh, just entering on the reef. 
Alongside of the brig on shore were four schooners and a small sloop, which, immediately after dis¬ 
covering the * Enterprize’ to be an armed vessel, made sail to the norih’ard, with the hope of escaping 
by running arouud the north point of the Cape and beating up between the reef and the island, until 
Csr enough to the east to take the open sea; being aware that it was impossible for a vessel of the 
draft of the ‘Enterprize’ to pursue them across the reef; while the distance to beat around, with a 
southerly current opposed to her, would give them ample time to esciqM. The ship anc^rig were 
anchored immediately, and the piratical crews taken on board the vessels, which huggec^he shore 
as near as possible. Every thing convinced the commander of the * Enterprise* that these were pirati¬ 
cal vessels: both the bow-chasers were brought on the starboard side, the brig was kept near the 
reef, and a brisk fire opened upon them; but finding the shot to ftdl short, the order was given to 
clear away, and prepare to hoist out the boats. At this moment a boat was seen approaching the 
‘Enterprize* from the brig on shore. The * Enterprize* was hove to, and it was ascertained, on the 
boats reaching her, that the vessels in sight were alt pirates, as had been anticipated. At this moment 
a large two-topsail schooner, having all the appearance of being armed, was discovered standing in 
Ibr the Cape. The first cutter of the ' Enterprize* was now hoisted out, and the gig lowered from the 
stem, and crews selected for them; at the same time the brig and ship that had been brought to an¬ 
chor were roqoasted to send any boats tbay could spare to the Enterprise. Their yawl-boets were 
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receircd; aud wfaen the five were all ounned. Commodore KKARPinr desired bis second lieotenajit, 
now Commander McIntosh, to take chari?c of them and proceed in c!mse of the piratical veMeli; 
bis intention bein^ to find out in the briif the character of the schooner. On the north point of the 
Cape, under which the piratical vessels were striving to cover themselres, there was a pole erected 
on an eminence having all the appearance of a fortification. Before Lieutenant McIntosh left the 
brig, his comraaiuler directed him, in the presence of the officers and crow, on no consideration to 
separate his little force, saying: ‘ You do not know with what you may have to contend: there are 
five piratical vessels in sight, and every appearance of a tort on the shore, and I cannot spare you 
any additional force.' 

‘It was soon seen, after leaving the brig, that the heavy-pulling boats from the merchant vessels 
were unable to keep up with the two boats belonging to the ‘ Euterprizeaud to wait to keep in 
company, would be to defeat the object of the chase, by allowing the piratical vessels to escape. As 
soon as out of hail. Lieutenant McIntosh ordered up Midshipman Pratt, who commanded the gig 
alongside of his cutter, and observed to him : * If wo wait for those slow-pulling boats we shall 
accomplish nothing. I am convinced we can overhaul and capture every vessel in our two boats. I 
wish you to follow, and keep within speaking distance of me.’ The crew of the two boats, hearing 
this order, gave three hearty cheers ; and pulling with additional vigor, more rapidly widened the 
distance between the boats. The piratical vessels, finding the two boats nearing them very fast, 
hove to, doubtless to intimidate their pursuers. It had a difTcrent effect, however, for the American 
ensign being displayed at this moment from the boats, again three hearty cheers were given, and on 
they dashed, side by side. Once more the piratical vessels crowded all sail, and also got oat thair 
sweeps ; but finding that they must be overtaken, (for the boats were gaining fa*t,) they commenced 
running their vessels on shore. The first, a fine schooner of about sixty tons, was beached just 
within the point of the Cape; and while her crew were jumping ashore from her bowsprit, smoke 
was seen arising from her hatches. It was evident that she was set on fire. Midshipman Pratt, a 
gallant officer, who has since fallen a victim to the yellow fever, now volunteered to board her, and 
put out the fire; but he could not be spared. There were still four other vessels to sight, one of 
which, a schooner of seventy-five or eighty tons, commanded by the ohief of the gaug, and known 
to have a gun amidships, appeared to be making preparations to defend herself. On seoiug no 
attention paid, however, to the oue already ashore, but a determination to pursue the others, they 
all took advantage of a heavy squall of wind and rain, (which for some minutes entirely shut them in 
from view,) and run ashore; the crows all taking to the thick mangroves which skirt the shores of 
this Cape; aud, by a perfect knowledge of the ground, escaping into the higher lands. 

‘So soon as the squall passed over, the four vessels were boarded, hauled afloat, and got under 
weigh; and while standing down to the first that had l>eeD run ashore and fired, she blew up with 
a tremendous explosion, sending her masts, and fragments of her deck, high in the air. On nearing 
her, it was perceived that she bad burnt to the water's edge, her timbers appearing just above it. 
The vessels were anchored ; and on examination they were found to contain more or less cargo of 
value. A lare quantity of wet goods were also taken from the burnt wreck. The shore was scoured, 
in search of the crew, but it was evident they had run far into the interior; and the day now drawing 
to a close, after setting fire to some houses on shore, which bad been occupied by tbebuccaniers, Lieu¬ 
tenant McIntosh, having been previously joined by the other three boats, got the vessels under 
weigh, and taking the boats in low, returned to the brig, which was lying to, outside the reef. It was 
near night; an ofl'lcer was sent on board to relieve him ; and when be passed over that gangway 
which be had left in the morning, he was received by his commander, who expressed gratification 
at his success, but observed ; 

*'Yon disobeyed my poHtivf order, Sir, in separating your force, and hare subjected yourself to 
arrest. ^[Yalk into the cabin, Sir.' 

‘On reaching the cabin. Lieutenant McIntosh saw that his commander had not yet dined ; and he 
found there the master of the 'Aristides,' of Boston, the brig on shore, and the master of the ship 
* Lucius,' of Charleston; the other brig proving to be an English vessel, bad been permitted to go on 
her voyage, having but little cargo. Captain Kkaxnt, on entering the cabin, observed to bis lien- 
tenant: 

*' I have been awaiting dinner fbr you ; although until I saw you standing out from under the point, 
1 did not know but you bad all been blown up; 1 heard an explosion distinctly.' 

‘Seated at dinner, and hearing all the particulars from Lieutenant MclNTon, the gallant and 
high-souled Krabnt asked the pleasure of a glass of wine with him, saying: 

'* It if aisuming a very dangerous responsibility for an officer to disobey ordera; yet there are limea 
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ifIim I eaiBDOt but admit that it may be uecesaary. I think tMt one of those occasions; and while I 
drtnk your health, permit me to thank you for your indefatigable exertions this day. The capture of 
the four piratical vessels you have brought to me, and the burning of another, with their principal 
establishment on shore, will render our commerce comparatively safe in this neighborhood for some 
tisae; and you. Sir, have rendered an important service to the commercial interests of your country, 
by the responsibility you have to-day assumed.* 

* Having given the order on deck not to separate the boats, he felt it necessary, on that deck, to 
show to his offieers and men that be had not overlooked it; and these were bis reasons for addressing 
Lieutenant JfcbvTOsH in the manner he did, when be reached the deck. That duty accomplished, 
he was not desirous farther to punish honest and honorable exertioo.' 


A Rsmikiecence of the London * O. P.* itiors. — An obliging correspondent, 
who although he is * getting a little old’ now, has * seen the time when he was as 
good as ever he was,* writes us as follows concerning his experience’ of the *Lon- 
don ‘ O. P.’ Riots' recently described in the Knickerbocker: * The article in your 
May number on the * O. P.’ riots, interested me exceedingly. At the time of those 
riots I was living in London^ and I assnre you, that an expected invasion by Napo¬ 
leon could scarcely have created greater excitement The newspapers were daily 
filled with articles commenting on these proceedings; conversation turned on little 
else ; and on ’change or in the street, the porter-house or the parlor, these matters 
were minutely discussed. The spirit of resistance, some might call it obstinacy, of the 
English people, was evinced in a remarkable degree, and an opposition to an unpala¬ 
table measure on the part of the government, could not have been more violent Had 
it been a matter of importance to the whole public; had the action of the managers 
been an infringement of a political right, we might easily explain it by reference to 
feelings inherent in the breast of every man. But in the city of London were there 
thousands who rarely entered the theatre ; thousands to whom the advance in the price 
of admission was of no consequence; and yet all these persons were moved in the 
same manner, and aided by their countenance those who were active in resistance. 
It was my good or ill fortune to be present Et the theatre on several evenings during the 
riots, and the scenes which I witnessed were far more exciting, and certainly more 
interesting, than any which 1 had ever before seen within the walls of a theatre. The 
din and uproar was at times deafening ; the pit was constantly standing up. At in¬ 
tervals there would be a momentary silence, for the purpose of listening to some < O. 
P.’ orator. Large numbers of the audience wore on their hats the letters < O. P.,* 
printed on strips of white muslin, or had the same badge about their persons. Occa¬ 
sionally a ring would be formed by taking hold of each others hands and fantastic 
movements were executed around the pit, which were known as the * O. P. dances.’ 
Persons from the galleries and boxes indulged in vociferous addresses; songs were 
volunteered, while the house joined in the chorus ; and baimers, with ominous mot¬ 
toes, were festooned from the boxes. Sometimes disturbances were created between 
the police and some of the audience; and during all these things the curtain rose and 
fell; the acton were coming on the stage and going off; the scenes were shifted, and 
the performance proceeded, without one word being heard by the audience. It is 
quite a remarkable fact that no injury was intentionally done to property, and no vio¬ 
lence to the acton; and for the purpose of moderating the alarm of the perfoimen, 
whether male or female, upon any indications of fear being evinced, the pit would call 
an them by name nnd giva three dieeia, with great unanimity. The appearance of 
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Mr. Clifford one evening, after he had commenced his suit against Mr. Brandon, 
gave still greater animation to the scene; and he was hailed with hn enthusiasm 
hardly to be equalled had he been the saviour of his country. The following are 
among the mottoes which wore exhibited on the banners: 

‘ John Kksible through the Jews has gained applause, 

And Infidels insult our laws; 

But we will follow the holy band 

And show that Christians shall command.' 

* No Morning Post, 

Nor hireling host 
Shall ere John Bull disnmy ; 

Hin cause is just — 

Succeed he must; 

Old prices, or no play!' ^ 

* Be determined and you will be victorious.’ 

* The new prices shall have the fate of CataLink.’* 

* Persons with colds are requested not to coiigh or sneeze aloud { they will otherwise be taken to 
Bow-streeL' 

When fatigued with dancing and cheering, the whole audience united in * God 
save the Kino.’ Many of the newspapers published witty squibs. I remember the 
following: 

‘A KKW tragedy is talked of, called ' The Manager in DistruM.' It is said to be founded upon 

Mr. K-'8 application to a certain noble lord and the threat of prosecution for keeping a dieor- 

Herlf house.* 

* In consequence of the great requisition of the police at the theatre, robberies are reported to be 
very frequent on the roads in the vicinage of the metropolis.' 

* In consequence of the general hoarseness in town, occasioned by a daraor for old prices, the con* 
fectioners, it is said, have determined, in the sale of their pectoral lozenges to follow Mr. Kemble's 
plan by charging an advance.’ 

The annexed parody on * The Bay of Biscay, O!’ entitled *The new-built Play^ 
house O was a favorite song for a long time: 

‘ Loud roar’d the watchman’s rattle, 

Dust-bells began the din, 

Announc’d the hour of battle I 
’T was half-price rushiug in ; 

While o’er the rascal crew 
Vast consternation flew 
At the fight 
On that night 

In the new-built play-house, Ol* 

*The cat-calls next shrill sounding 
’Midst ‘ O. P.’s vocal strain; 

The magic dance resounding, 

Near rent the walls in twain. 

Our victors strenethened grew 
O'er turned the Bow*sireet crew. 

At the flght 
On that night. 

In the new-built play-bonse, O I 

*l'hen mustering up our forces. 

We attack’d the thieves again; 

But number’d in our losses 
A few brave ’ O. P.’ men ; 

The victory was ours. 

Brave ‘O. P.’ loudly roars 
At the fight 
On that night, 

in the new-built play-house, O!' 

* There was an equally clever song, called ‘ The O. P. Victory' which wae sung to 
the tune of * Old Towler,’ and was very popular. There was also a *New Song to 
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the Tune of Old Detry^Dotorit which made a great deal of fun. Some of the versea 
ran aa foUowa: 

'Or fam’d Coveat^Garden with freedom I siog 
Where John Boll and John Kemblk have entered the ring; 

A month now haa pass’d, still the battle doth rage, 

John Bull in the pit and Don John on the stage. 

‘ Derry-Down,' etc. 

* A trio of new justice-actors appear. 

Riot-acts in their hands and Jews in their rear ; 

Bat, Barnet, the saddle is on the wrong horse, 

John Bull will not yield to dragooning and force. 

'In old English law his safety and trust is; 

May wo never submit to new-fangled Justice ; 

Let Don John and company arm their partroles, 

But we ’ll never find pigeons for their pigeon-holes. 

' Then success to John Bull! and whatever betide. 

May his sons, when imposed on, have law on their side; 

And whenever attacked in a way that he scorns. 

May the ^ll win the day,though robbed of his horns!’ 

* AH this, with much more that was * not in the bills,’ but toae in the * performances’ 
•f the day, made great sport and excited much attention at the time. It was * a good 
while ago and a great way off,’ to bo sure; but perhaps these particulars may not be 
altogether without interest, even now.’ j. a. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Sneeden lives diyectly opposite 
Doss, his Ferry, on the Hudson; and there his progenitors have flourished from time 
immemorial; and that little verdant prelude to the rocky Palisades, which you see 
opposite, is called * Sneeden’s Landing’ even unto this day. When the modem 
Sneeden sees the black window-blind turned outward, in strong relief against the 
white front of the only inn at Dobb's, be answers the signal by raising the sail on his 
little boat, and patting over after the stray passengers who may have outstayed the 
half a doxen steamers that have touched there in the coarse of the morning, 
and lands them on the other side, in time for the downward boats whose * places of 
call’ are only on the right bank of the river. Now so it was, that, addressing ourselves 
to what was to be (to us) distant journeying, we had tarried beyond our time in pack¬ 
ing trunks, and were compelled to * signalize’ Sneeden, Forthwith shot out from the 
green bank or the opposite shore a little white sail; and in twelve minutes, its prow 

* ploughed the eastern strandJ* Sneeden bore us back, drenched with foam from 
the breezy Hudson ; and deposited us upon a market-scow near the landing, where 
we were sorrounded by sacking pigs, strawberries, hen-coops, beets, eggs, small pota¬ 
toes, green peas, fresh butter, sausages, * and other confectionaries.* At length this 
peopled ark was made fast alongside * The Warren’ steamer, and unloading * as she 
sailed,’ was soon emptied of her heterogenous freight, and presently, by the aid of her 
ciumsy sail, dropped back to Sneeden’s. Reclining upon a load of sweet-smelling 
arw hay, * forward* we Ustened to the bleating of lambs, the baaing of calves, the 

* ^ort squeak’ of * cabined, cribbed’ piglings, the * quaacking* of imprisoned ducks, the 
crowing of cocks, and the mingled cluck, flutter and * peep’ of hens and chickens; 
a Tocal performance, in the free exercise of which the * executants* were protected 
by General Warren himself, standing on the pilot-house with a drawn sword in his 
' red right hand.’ Bat we are in the metropolis; and you must excuse os while we 
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ran to the printing-office to glance at one or two of the early * proofs’ for July. 
Meet us at seven to-night on board ‘ The Empire ;* for know that we are abont to 
travel; gossipping and jotting as we go. . . . We cannot permit the recent event 
of the death of an old and highly-esteemed correspondent, the Rev. William B. O. 
Peabody, of Springfield, (Mass.,) to pass unrecorded, nor omit an expression of the 
deep regret which we share in common with all who knew him, at bis untimely de¬ 
parture. We say ‘ untimely,’ because although well prepared to ‘ go hence,’ and 
longing himself to * depart and be with Christ,’ and th© dear friends who had gone 
before him to the ‘ better land,’ yet the loss of a Christian, a man of genius, and a 
true poet, in the very maturity of his intellectual powers, could hardly be otherwise 
regarded, even by those who have been taught from his own lips to bow in humble 
submission to the solemn behests of Him who * doeth all things well.’ We learn 
from the ‘ Christian Inquirer^' that for twenty-seveu years Mr. Peabody labored in 
his Master’s work at Springfield; and that he did not labor in vain in the Lord, is 
attested by the deep feeling, akin only to that awakened by a great family bereave¬ 
ment, which has been excited by his departure. The loss of his wife, some two 
years since, severely tried his susceptible and affiectionate heart; and he had only 
partially recovered from the efifects of this calamity, when the death of an only daugh¬ 
ter, a liberal sharer of her mother’s virtues and graces, added new bitterness to the 
cup of sorrow which had been given him to drink. His keen emotions at this sad 
event are well expressed in his own beautiful words: 


'Was mine a happiness too pure 
For erring man to know ? 

Or why did Heaven ao soon destroy 
My paradise below ? 

Enchanting as the vision was. 

It sunk away as soon 

As when, in quick and cold eclipse, 

The sun grows dark at noon. 

* Days passed : and soon the seal of Death 
Made known that hope was vain ; 

I knew the swiftly-wasting lamp 
Would never burn again : 

The cheek was pale : the snowy lips 
Were gently thrown apart; 

And life, in every passing breath, 

Seemed gnshiiig from the bearL 


*I knew those marble lips to mine 
Should never more be pressed. 
And doods of feeling, undefined, 
Rolled wildly o’er my breast; 
Low,stified sounds and dusky forms 
Seem’d moving in the gloom, 

As if Death's dark array were coma 
To bear thee to the tomb. 

' And when I could not keep the tear 
From gathering in my eye, 

Thy little hand pressed gently mine. 
In token of reply: 

To ask one more exchange of love, 
Thy look was upward cast ; 

And in that long and burning kisa, 
Thy happy spirit passed.’ 


‘ After the first shock of this last terrible blow was spent,’ says the * Inquirer,’ ‘ he 
gave himself to incessant intellectual labor, and wrote proportionably far more than 
at any period of his life. His health was seen to be decliniug, and his congregation 
insisted upon his taking rest and recreation, and had actually sought a supply for his 
pulpit during his proposed absence, when death anticipated and rendered null all 
this kind consideration for bis needs. On Sunday, the sixteenth of May, he preached 
all day, and seemingly with unwonted earnestness and effect; but it was fafs last 
public effort The next day he probably over-worked himself in his garden; for on 
retiring to his study to complete an article for one of our leading reviews, he was 
paralyzed in the act of writing, and the pen fell from his hand. He was removed to 
his bed, and his physician summoned. He passed a tolerable night, and in the morn¬ 
ing was considerably relieved ; so much so, that he called bis son, and attempted to 
finish the literary labor of the previous day by dictating to him what he should write. 
The efibrt proved too great, and he waa obliged to desist From that moment ho 
never rallied, and was scarcely able afterward to speak. On the day of his death, 
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his physician told him that he was near his end, and asked him if he was aware of 
it; when he bowed his bead in assent On Friday, the twenty-eig^hth of May, a 
few minutes before midnight, he gently breathed his last.’ Truly has it been said, 
that * Religion, Literature^ Friendship, Humanity, mourn over his departure.* As a 
poet, Mr. Pbabodt was most favorably known. There are not more than two Ame¬ 
rican vrriters who excel him in felicity of expression and melody of versification. His 
observation of nature was singularly faithful, and his records of affection and feeling 
find an answering response in every susceptible heart A characteristic example of 
the strong love of natural scenery, and the capacity to depict its striking features, is 
afibrded in the * Hymn of Nature,* which the reader will recall to mind from the 
following admirable stanzas: 


* God of the dark and heaving deep I 
The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 

Till the fierce spirit of the storm 
Hath summoned up their thundering bands; 
Then the white sails are dashed with foam, 

Or hurrj trembling o'er the seas, 

Till, calmed by thee, the sinking gsJe 
Serenely breathes * Depart in peace !* 

' Dod of the forest's solemn shade! 

The grandeur of the lonely tree 
That wrestles singly with the gule, 

Lifts up admiring eyes to thee; 

Mt more majestic far they stand. 

When side by side their ranks they (brm. 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 

And fight their battles with the storm I 


* God of the fair and open sky! 

How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome of heavenly blue. 
Suspended on the rainbow's rings! 

Each brilliant star^ that sparkles through^ 
Each gilded cloud, that wanders free 
In evening’s purple radiance, nves 
The beauty of its praise to thee. 

* God of the rolling orbs above! 

Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day's unvarying blaze. 

And evening's golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronu the sun. 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the uUuost verge of heaven. 

Were kindled at thy burning throne 1 


The reader will remember the beautiful Imes of Mr. Pbabodt, commencing 


' LiVt high the curtain's drooping fold 
And let the evening sunlight in ;* 


in which he poured out, as it were from the inner sanctuary of his spirit, the riches 
of an ardent affection and a pure Christian faith. But he has gone! * Ripe in the 
attainments of human wisdom, rich in the resources’of a cultivated intellect,’ he has 
been called to depart; yet the simplicity of his life, his kindness, his beneficence, the 
goodness and truthfulness of his character, will keep his memory green in the hearts 
of all who personally knew him ; and he leaves behind him writings which the world 
will ‘ not willingly let die.* Again we are reminded of his own appropriate stanzas: 


* Behold the weBtem evening light! 

It melts in deepening gloom; 

So culm the Christian sinks away, 
Descending to the tomb. 

* The wind breathes low; the withering leaf 

Scarce whispers from the tree; 

So gently flows the parting breath, 

When good men cease to be. 

' How beantiftil on all the hille 
The crimson light is shed I 
T is like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 


*How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

'T is like the memory left behind. 
When loved ones breathe their last! 

And now, above the dews of night. 
The vellow star appears; 

So fkith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

* Bat soon the morning's happier light 
Its glorv shall restore ; 

And eylids that are sealed in death 
Shall wake, to close no more.' 


A r&iBND and correspondent, writing us from Paiw, laments that he did not, beford 
leaving home, make himself more thoroughly conversant with the French language^ 
He should have remembered Hood’s advice: 


'Nbyxb go to France, 

Unless you know the lingo. 
If you do, like me 
You 'll repent, by Jingo i’ 

TGL. laOL. la 
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It sometimes happens, however, that a traveller will be talking very bad French 
to a servant, who ten to one has a far better knowledge of English than his collocu¬ 
tor has of the Gallic tongue. Sam Suck has an amusing illustration of the evil ari¬ 
sing from the want of the smallest possible amount of French. It < happened to him 
ence-t to Brussels 

*IwAi on the top a coach there, a-^oin* down that dreadful «teep hill there, not that it ii ao 
awful steep nother; but hills are curiosities there, they are so scarce, and every little sharp pinch is 
called a hiifh hill; jist as every sizable hill to Nova Srotia is called a mountain. Well, sais the 
coachman tome,* Toitmet U Mech<tntque' I didn’t know what the devil he meant; I didn’t 
understand French when its talked that way, and don’t now. A man must speak very slow in 
French for me to ffuess what ho wants, *What in natur’is that ?’sais I; but as he did n’t onder- 
atand Ent,'lish he just wrapt it up in three yards more of French, and give it back to me agin. So 
there wus a pair of us. Well, the coach began to go down-hill like winky, and the passengers put 
their heads out of the windows and bawled out • Taurnez U Mtchanique !’ and the coachman roared 
it out. and so did people on the streets ; so what does I do but screams out too, ‘ Toumez le Mtcha¬ 
nique '* Well, coachman seein’ it war no use talkin.' turned right about, put the [>olo thro’ a pastry 
cook’s window ; ihrowed down his bosses, and upset the coach, and away we all went, body and bones 
into the street. When 1 picked myself up, the coachman comes up and puts his hst into my face, 
and suis, ‘You great Imnmakin fool, why didn’t you Toumez U Merhaniqne f and the passengers 
got all round me shakiii’ their fists too, sayin’. * Why did n’t you Toumez le Mechanique ?' 1 did n’t 
know what the phigue they meant, so I ups fist anil shakes it at them, too, and roars out, ‘Why in 
the name of sense.' says I, ‘ did n't you Toumez le Mechanique V Well, they began to larf at last, 
and one on ’em that spoku a little English suis ‘ It meant to turn the handle of a little machine that 
put a drag on the wheels.’ ‘Oh I’ eais I, ‘ is that it 1 What the plague’s got into the feller dot to 
speak plain English, if he bad a-done tbatl should have onderstood him then.’ 

The following passage is the * last chapter of a pretty fairy tale, the other chapters 
of which were never written. It was of a lovely little child that was tended by the 
sweet Flowers when flowers loved and talked, and had human sympathies and aflec- 
tions: ‘ A beaatifal child lay in a little coffln, with the smile with which she had 
welcomed the Angel of Death, still lingering upon her slightly parted lips. Then 
they brought flowers to strew over her, that in their delicate loveliness seemed akin 
to the sleeping one, who in life had been so pure and spiritual. And the fair jessa¬ 
mine told of the rosy morning air, that had awakened him from his sweet sleep, and 
of the dew that lay like great diamonds in his fragrant bells; and of the painted 
lady-bug, that had smoothed down her crimson wings by those crystal mirrors ; and 
of many other such stories, which pure-hearted childhood loves to hear; but, all the 
while the little Robin lay silently without opening her blue eyes. And so, he leaned 
over, and laid his white bauds oftly upon her golden-brown hair, and upon her cold 
forehead, and then he trembled like an aspen leaf; for, without knowing why, he felt 
sure that something very strange and sorrowful had befallen her. But all the more 
tenderly he clung to her dark ringlets, and would fain have stirred them with his fra¬ 
grant breath. 

* Then he called to the rose-bud upon her bosom, but his voice was so low and 
tremulous that no one heard it but himself. Though if he bad called ever so loud, 
the rose would not have answered, for she lay as motionless and upconscious as the 
little shroud beneath her. For as soon as she felt the touch of that icy hand, she 
knew that the light bad gone out from the living violets, and that the heart of the 
lovely spirit-child would beat no more upon earth forever. And her own cheek grew 
pale, as she remembered to have heard soft spirit-voices talking in the dim starlight 
of the dark and lonely grave ; and of flowers whose mission was to make it less fear¬ 
ful, by telling, even thercy of the green earth and the beautiful blue heaven. 

‘ And thus passed away the lovely and beloved. And they buried the flowers and 
the still more beautiful flower-of-Iife, in the silence and darkness of the cold earth. 
And the red leaves fell upon the little grave, and the birds sang mournfully in the 
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branchefl OTerhead, and the winde eighed aa the night-dews fell upon it: for neither 
the winds, nor tha birds, nor the falling leaves, knew of the blessedness of the world 
beyond the grave ; nor how angels, with golden harps, had taken the little Robin by 
the hand, and led her through the pearly gates, and beside the still waters, to where 
a sweet, loving voice said: * Sufier little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven W . .Is ’nt there a good deal of truth in 
the following remarks of a blunt old citizen * down-east?’ 

* Hx ouce betrd a man much praised for bis good feeliags. Every body Joined and said the man 
was possessed of excellent feelings. 

* What has ha done?’ asked nur old genius. 

'Oh I in every thing be is a mao of fine benevolent feelings,* was the reply. 

* What Aoa kt dame 7' cried the old fellow again. 

By this time the coropauy thought it necessary to ^how some of their favorite’s doings. They 
began to cast about about in their minds, but the old mau still shouted,' What hut he done 7' They 
owned that they could not name any thing in particular. 

‘Yet,* answered the cynic, 'you say that the man has good feelings; fine, benevolent feelings. 
Now, gentlemen, let me tell you that there are people in this world who get a good name simply on 
account of their fetlinga. You can’t tell one generous action they ever performed in their lives, but 
they can look and talk most benevolently. 1 know a man in this town that you would all call a surly, 
rougl^ unamiable man, and yet be has done more acta of kindness than all of you put together. You 
o>ay judge people’s actions by their feelings, but 1 judge pcople’s/ee/tn^« by tbeir actions.’ * 


The eway upon * The Discovery of the Safety-Lamp' ia not quite bo new a eub- 
ject ax tome others we could mention. That * Srumfrydavt’ was a distinguished 

* floesofer,’ is tolerably well known and generally admitted. We mean no ofience, 
but the theme of ‘ C. D.’s article is something too trite for these pages. • • • Oua 
Cincinnati correspondent’s story of * The Compulsory Diner-Out* who declined 

* second-quality’ invitations, unless for * a consideration,’ reminds us of a * Lay, 
composed many months since for ‘ Punch/ by a kindred chevalier: 


1 calx’d OB you desif Ding 
To stop and take pot-luck ; 
On mutton you were dining, 
When 1 expected duck ; 
You had no currant jelly ; 

Alas! how 1 WU8 dish’d! 
Your soup was vermicelli; 

1 for mock-turtle wish’d. 


‘You *ve hurt my feelings greatly { 
You have, you have indeed ; 
You never, until iHtely, 

Gave mo so poor n feed. 

Oh I keep a better table, 

Or, though’t will give me pain, 
1 never shall be able 
To dine with you again.’ 


Stkf on board ‘ The Empire’ steamer (that floating palace of the North River,) 
with us. It ix seven o’clock as we sweep out into the stream, and leave behind us, 
for many days, the ‘ Emporium of the Heart’ to ‘ Old Knick./ who loves it well. Yon 
see, a sumptuous supper has been despatched, and before we are aware of it, we 
have ascended the Hudson as far as Doss’s; and now, while the senior officer, with 
meditative aiq>ect and silent, watchful assiduity is looking after the comfort and en¬ 
joyment of his passengers, let the attentive and courteous second captain conduct 
you up to the walk around the pilot’s cupola; for here it is that our Roman candle 
is to be fired, to indicate to the * little people’ on the shore that their * maternal and 
paternal progenitors’ are thereabout P-h-h-i-xxx—pom I pom! pom!’ Ours is 
off; and lo! from out the deep verdure, yonder white piazza flashes into view, by 
the bright light of answering Are-works revealing the faces of ‘ Young Knick.’ and 
his sisters, happy in the success of this brilliant preconcerted recognition. It is the 
‘ Gon-speed’ of young affection. But what is all this to you, reader ? Let us to our 
capacioas and beautiful state-room. • • • A friend once informed us that one of 
the most ridiculous sights he ever saw was on the Ohio river. He was going up that 
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beautiful itream in a lar^ steamer, when the boat encountered a vast raft, some- 
thing more than a mile long, and quite half a mile wide, with a small house in the 
very centre of it It was coming down rapidly with the current, when the steam¬ 
boat, notwithstanding her efforts to avoid the collision, found herself in the ‘ toils* of 
the raft, having caught in such a way between its unevenly-projecting timbera as to 
be quite incapable of extrication. And now it was that the doughty captain, stand¬ 
ing up on the extremest point of the bow of his boat, with doubled fist, and ‘ indig¬ 
nation in *s aspect,* apostrophized the navigator of the raft, and poured ont upon his 
head the fiercest vials of bis anger; while the proprietor of the ‘ well-wooded’ float¬ 
ing acres, whose downward course it was impossible to stem, was seen slowly ap¬ 
proaching in the distance, holding bis hand back of his ear, as if anxious to hear 
what ‘ the captain said.* As soon as he came within hail, and was made fully sensi¬ 
ble of the anathemas that were being hurled against him, he took a short black pipe 
out of hie mouth, spat twice, and replied : ‘ You go to the devil with your little steam¬ 
boat ! I do n*t want any o’ your saace ! Get eout o* the way !* And resuming 
his pipe, he slowly wended his way back to his cabin. After having been borne 
down some eight or ten miles, the steamer was at length extricated, and the captain 
went on his way. • • • There are passages of great beauty in the novel of ‘ Mar¬ 
riage, just issued by the Brothers Harper. Here is one which has just been read 
to us in our state-room, in a * voice soft and low, an excellent thing in woman :* 

'There is perhaps no feeling of our nature so rague, so complicated, so mysterious, as that with 
which we look upon the cold remains of our fellow mortals. The dignity with which death inrests 
eren the meanest of his victims inspires us with an awe no living thing can create. The monarch 
on his throne is less awful than the begear in his shroud. The marble features, the powerless hand, 
the stiffened limbs — oh 1 who can contemplate these with feelings that can be dehnedf These are 
the mockery of all our hopes and fears, our fondest love, our fellest hate. Can it be that we now 
shrink nith horror from the touch of that hand, which but yesterday was fondly clasped in our owni 
Is that tongue, whose accents even now dwell in our ear, forever chained in the silence of death! 
These black and heavy cye-lids, are they forever to seal up in darkness the eyes whose glance no 
earthly power could restrain ? And the spirit which animated the clay, where i» it now Is it wrapt 
in bliss, or dissolved in wo? Does it witness our grief, and share our sorrows? or is the mysteriouj 
type that linked it with mortality forever broken? And the remembrance of earthly scenes, are 
they indeed to the eufranchisod spirit as the morning dreum, or the dew upon the early flower?' 


CoLMAN*! < Troy House* is just the hotel to enter after leaving such a steamer as 
the * Empire.* Neatness, quiet, attention, courtesy ; capacious parlors, clean linen, 
nice apartments, abundant water, tables supplied with all the luxuries of the season, 
admirably cooked and well served — these are the characteristic features of the 
*Troy House.* It needed but the kindness of our esteemed friend and correspond¬ 
ent W-to make our cup of enjoyment overflow. That is surely a day to be 

remembered, which has satisfied the eye with the bright and vari-colored plumage of 
countless tropical and other birds—a superb ornithological collection; which has 
made familiar to us the best specimens of every variety of serpent, * creeping thing,* 
and flying insect, that throws back the sunlight in rainbow-hues; which has anew 
convinced us that true taste for works of art and vertu are the sure concomitants of 
a refined intellect; which has brought before our eyes unforgetable views of distant 
mountain, picturesque town, flowing river, varied and verdant landscape; which has 
regaled the palate with rare luxuries, made but the richer and rarer by the cordial 
welcome which accompanied them ; all these, we say, are ‘ Things to be Remem¬ 
bered.* • • • Reader, permit us to make you acquainted with ‘ Oushings, a Tran¬ 
scendental Poem.' It may not be exactly * clear to the meanest capacity ;* yet we 
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bare known * capacities* quite mean enough^ designate equally pellucid poetry as the 
* true Orphic Scripture, the veritable utterance of the Divine 


‘All thiDfs are made of odd* and ends; 
Few people hare their steadfast friend*; 
The world, a Golgotha of skulls, 

Lie* spread on Nature’s vast abyss, 
And ships, denuded of their hulls. 

Soar, birddike. up to realms of bliss : 
Woman to woman oeldom shows 
Tbe innate thought her bosom heaves, 
Bat sits she like a desert rose, 

And inaketh many gowns with sleeves. 
Ouurushing, fragrant, rife and dire; 

Tumultuous, quiet, calm and mad, 

On toul'built altars glows the fire: 
Connecticut *s the land for shad! 

*1 know not, but I sometimes think, 

That mind like body needeth drink; 

For oh ! when lonely glories rush 
Like music iu bewildering gush. 


Young children, mothers of themselves. 
Steal pearly cream from lofty shelves ; 

. The spirit, in a vast balloon, 

Ascends triumphant from our sphere. 

And dashing wildly from tlio moon, 

Affects ‘ that ’are,’ and quits * this ’ere.' 

* Let me, a fragment, struck away 
From some great sun’s evanished ray. 

Sit musing, like a meek-eyed cow. 

With lowings musical and sweet, 

And e’en roiinl’s mighty minstrels bow. 

With nations quivering at my feet; 
Enough : I break my human lyre, 

Wlioae melancholy tone increases; 

Oh, pensive one! ray wild desire 
Outgiishes higher, higktr, higher! 

Love, Beauty, Ecstacy and Fire! 

Come, come 1 oli, come! and save the pieces !’ 


Wk never saw a more palpable or worse plagiarism (from a poem by George D. 
pRE!mcE,) than the * humble lines’ of our would-be correspondent' Romeo.* * Hum¬ 
ble lines,’ forsooth ! We hope the writer, when he had enclosed his piece to us, re¬ 
tired like PECK&NfFF * to the back-garden, to shed a few tears, merely as an humble in- 
dividuaL* We should advise him, since all that he has interpolated is simply ridiculous, 
to adopt the rule of O’Dooherty ; never to own any thing which is his own, nor to deny 
any thing that is not. He must always be a gainer by this course. . . . One hears a 
good deal about the ' enormous profits* of rail-roads; and doubtless many rail-roads 
art profitable ; but when they are so, the public are equally the gainers, for they share 
largely the great advantages of safe and rapid travel. But look at the constant and 
immense expense to which rail-road companies are subjected. Do you suppose that 
the miles upon miles of heavy iron rails, tbe vast and multitudinous heaps of oak 
* rieepers,* the leagues of * cord-word* which are laid in piles along the side of tbe 
track, from Albany to Utica, and tbe hundreds of laborers whom you rush past, as 
OQ the wings of the wind — do you suppose these are obtained for nothing ? ‘ No, 
Si • a - a !* Contrast then your present luxurious and swift transit * by the raH* with 
tbe old mode of * coaching ;* bless all good rail-roads, and lei them make money, for 
they deserve to do so. But while we have been turning over these thoughts in our 
mmd, we have reached the pleasant city of Utica, its long, clean streets reposing 
upon a gently upward-inclined plane, surrounded, in all the visible distance, by * sweet 
green contented fields* and verdant forests. A charming city, admired always of 
'Old Knick.* Now its chief officer, a man fair to look upon, and in whose words 
(ud deeds) were the law of kindness, did, through the aid of his * chariot and the 
bones thereof,* exhibit to the Editor and his train the note-worthy objects over 
which be holdeth sway. From turret to basement, we surveyed the noble State 
Lunatic Asylum, onder tbe competent and assiduous care of our old friend and cor- 
mpondent, Dr. Brigham, than whom there exists not in this (if indeed any other) 
country a better superintendent of such an institution. He rises with the increased 
cares which have devolved upon him, and which have left their traces upon his mild 
features, and enhanced the * interior-look,* as the Germans phrase it, of his calm soul- 
fal blue eyes. He walks among his patients iu their broad halls or spacious exercis¬ 
ing and amosement-rooms, with the manner and the evidently reciprocal confidence, 
of an indulgent father amidst bis family. We hope no literal reader will misunder- 
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stand us; for Dr. Briohah's family numbers some four hundred and fifty members, and 
he is yet a youngsome man. All that was here to be seen, we saw ; and of much 
that wo beheld we shall discourse hereafter. The Doctor is fitting up a ‘ Museum* 
for the inmates; and reader, if you have any object of interest or curiosity (and the 
smallest rarity will be such to the insane,) send them to the Asylum. We intend to 
practice what we preach, in this regard. We were much struck with one or two 
beautiful architectural models, and several pieces of mechanism in the great hall, the 
work of some of the male patients ; and especially with a set of trip-hammers turned 
by an admirably-constructed over-shot water-wheel. It beat our own hydraulic- 
machine at Dobb's ‘ out and out* Wo saw also four specimens of sculpture by a 
young and self-taught artist, Mr. Clute, now we believe in this city, which In free¬ 
dom of execution and force of expression were very remarkable. They were of 
Judge Beardsley, Mr. Munson, Mr. Mann, and Dr. Brigham, all distinguished resi¬ 
dents of Oneida. After hearing, with great gratification, from several of the inmates, 
that the Knickerbocker, which was regularly perused in the institution, had often 
served to amuse and entertain them, (insomuch that they wished it could be published 
every week instead of once every month,) we left this excellent asylum ; and after a 
charming ride among the picturesque scenery of the neighborhood,were set down at our 
hotel, having recorded in our ‘ memory-random-book* the incidents of another day of 
true enjoyment . . . Z/ody-iZeader’desires to know* what could have been the ori¬ 
gin of the words, * giving the sack^ or * the mitten* We suspect our ‘ lady-reader’ is of 
the other sex, and has recently been presented with one or the other of the articles 
mentioned. As to the word * sack,* wc l.ave somewhere heard that it is found in all 
languages; which a profound autiquariau has explained by suggesting that it was 
necessary to leave that primitive word, in order that every man, when he took his de¬ 
parture from the tower of Babel, might ask for his own bag! ... A correspon¬ 
dent, referring to a remark of Wesley, quoted in the * Gossip’ of our last number, 
says it reminds him of a direction given in a letter of a pious western farmer to a 
son in whose charge he had left a small farm in Connecticut: ‘Let me urge you 
again, my son, to give your heart to the Lord — and the turnips to your uncle 
Joshua.’ . . . ‘ R. B.’ is an immense critic! His ‘ correction* (* under favor,* it cer¬ 
tainly would be) is of the same character with that of a hypercritical commentator 
upon Shakspeare’s words, ‘ Let the kettle to the trumpet speak.’ A kettle, he con¬ 
tended, ‘ sometimes aingSj but was never yet known to speak .'*... The influ¬ 
ence of well-selected words is forcibly illustrated by the anecdote which ensues; A 
superintendent called to some men to come and work an engine for him. Not a >oal 
stirred. ‘ Come, my lads,* said he, * come and play the engine.* They complied with 
his wish at once. 

Here must we pause. We have gossipped as we ran ; until, on the eve of leav¬ 
ing Buflalo for the Great Western Lakes, we are reminded that our limit for July has 
been reached. Now of all that we have seen and enjoyed since leaving the fair city 
of Utica; the lovely or sublime scenes which Memory has recorded in her book, the 
dear friendships which have been renewed and strengthened ; of all these, * with cir¬ 
cumstance of occasion,’ we shall, * Deo Volente,* prate at large in our next. . . . 
ILF New Publications, not noticed in the present issue, will receive attention in our 
August number. 
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‘Wt rejwdilM Ae very best worU of Us kind in the Union/— St.Albtnu (Ft.) JoutmI. 
‘Thi1^«*mockm STM Tf^eived with unfailing punctuslity on the first of the mootht which 
kowe«r«lhe h^ merit of a^eeablc miscellaSy; for its cintenU sre as inTariablyiood as 

msppwanceispunctuaL —Ct;r.i.*N Bryx^, in tht Netc-York Evening Po/t. 

■ * 1 *^ ^ good. There are no less than twenty-four original mr- 

imdsU of the right TOrl; some of them Worthy of Blackwood’s palmiest days. TheUdifor’# 
TsUs u in Mr. Claik 8 happiest veiu ; varied and racy in a remarkable degree.’ 

If€10-York Commercial Adoertieer. 


* Thi ^iCDMOCKta aeema to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
nriety of conlnbuUoUs unaurpaafsed in number or abiUty.’— ^o^lo*si Intelligeneer. 

‘TheKnickeibocksk is one of the most valnable Mofazines of the day, and outstrips ail com- 
petihoa in the higher watka of literature.*_ Albanf Argoo. 

' Wt have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 
prew; the venerable Mnickbuockkju The * Editor’s Table* is always the most attractive portion 
^ ’ Old KincK.'8’ monthly bill of faro — to ns at least; and in the present number we have found 
it—more so I’ — Ifeie-irork * Oox. osasi Ttmes.' 


PaKtiDiRT Evekbtt, or Hakvaild College, late Minister to England. — *! peruse the 
KncKEEXoCBBE w.ith high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit quite above the 
average of the periodicali of this clams, English or American.' 


Hon. J.K.Paulding, late Seceetart or the Navt.— 'The manner in which the Knickbr- 
docker is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.* 
Prof. LoEGrRLLOW, CAMB&txieB UNXVEmsiTT. — * The Kkicksbbocker stands hi^ in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to most the English magazines, and well deserves its large list of subscribers.' 

Hoav. Robsbt VL Charlton, OeoBctA—The Knickerbooesr is a work which requires no puff¬ 
ing , and 1 shall always feel that t am conferring a favor on those to whcun 1 recommend it 
MbaL. H. SioocmKET.—* I have long regarded the Knxosbrbockbr as the best periodical in 
Aaseriea, and it reslly seems second to none mroad.’ 


The London 'Tiiiiba’—'T he London * Times' commends the Knickerbocker in cordial 
terms, RBd^aks of several articles from which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub- 
lieatkm.’ — London Cor. N. • Ev. Star/ 


The London Examinee. —'This very clevor Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its ankles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of imita- 
tion by our Magazines on this aide of the Atlantk.’ 

London 'Horning Chboniclb. —* Judging from the numbers before us, we ere inclined to con- 
Bider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, In- 
straetive and amusing.' 


The London Literart Gazette. —'The taste and ulent which the Knickerbocker displays 
are highly creditifole to American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.* 


London Metropolitan Monthly Magazine. — ‘We have read several numbers of this tal¬ 
ented periodical, snd rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state of civili¬ 
zation to wbkb humanity has yet arrived.' 


London ‘ Athenjeum/ — From a very clever Monthly Magazine,' TTte Knickerhocker* of New- 
York, we copy the following spirited story,' etc. 

SsB Edward Bulwkr Lttton. — ' The Knickerbocker is the best American periodical I have 
jet aeao. 1 take pleasure in eneJosing you au article which was penned expressly for your work.* 

Charles Dickens, Esq. — I read the Knickerbockbr with very great pleasure: it is indeed a 
moct vanoBB and entertaining periodical. It affords me pleasure to contribute to the pages of a 
work which nambers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Iryino.' 

Kbit. Dr. Dick, Scotland.— 'I hare read a good many of the articles in the few numbers of the 
Kwickebbockxs which you sent me, and find them to possess great merit Some of its papery it is 
true, were too light for my serious turn of mind ; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
tRztos of the mass of readers/ 


Capt. F. Marrtat. —' You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and originaL I hope 
my *Moomehme' will reflect no discredit upon the go^ company in which it will find itselt* 


Terms —por annum in advance. New Bubscribera who will pay $10 in ad¬ 
vance shall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratis. All remit¬ 
tances must be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

The following persons are authorized to receive subscribers and collect subscrip- 
tions on account of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Mr. Henry M. Lewis is onr Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. Israel £. James, for the Southern and Sonth-westem States, assisted by 
James K. Whipple, William H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
Hcsbet, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A. Henry and John Colunr 

Mr. C. W. James, for the W^erh States, Iowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by J. 
Robe Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardner Smith, and Frederick 
J. Hawes. 
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Tue Thirtieth Volume of the Knickebbocker Magazine will commence on 
the first of July, 1847. The work has been so longr before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed List of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 

J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
Prof. H. W. LONGFELLOW, 

J. K- PAULDING, 

Miss C. M. SEDGWICK. 

Rev. WBI. WARE, 

Hon. lewis CASS, 

Capt. F. MARRY at, 

J. H. STEPHENS, 

SirE.L. BULWER, 

Rkv. ORVILLE DEWEY. 

J. II. PRESCOTT, Esu., 

Hon. R. M. CHARLTON, 
JABtfES G. PERCIVAL, 

Gov. W. H. SEWARD, 

Hon. R. H. WILDE, 

JARED SPARKS, 

‘ HARRY FRANCO,’ 

NATH. HAWTHORNE. 

Mrs. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 

Rev. D». BETHUNE, 
MR8.RlRKLAND,(MRry aRven) 
Miss LESLIE, 

W. D. GALLAGHER, 

Hon. judge CONRAD, 

Dr. O. W. HOLMES, 

JOSEPH C. NEAL, 

TH 08 . w. parsons; 

Prof. HITCHCOCK. 

Mbs. E.C. EMBURY, 

Hon. D. D. BARNARD, 

J. P. BROWN, CofutRDtiuople. 


F. W. EDMONDS, 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 
Mbs. G1LM4N, (S. C.) 

E.T. T. MARTIN. 

H.W. ELLSWORTH, 

H. J. RAYMOND. Esq. 

H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Rev. j. PIERPONT, 

Col. T. S. McKENNY, 

PHILIP HONE. Esq. 

JOHN T. IRVING, 

ALBERT PIKE, Esq. 

Rkv. HENRY BASCOH, 
CHARLES SPRAGUE, 
RICHARD a KIMBALL, Esq. 
PARK BENJAMIN^ 
THEODORE S. FAY, 

Mrs. fanny K. BUTLER. 
Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 
Hon. J AS. KENT, 

Rev. WALTER COLTON, 
PRESIDENT LITER, 

JOSEPH BARBER, 

Miss H. F. GOULD, 

Hon. JUDGE HALL, (U^.) 
ALEXANDER WATSON, Esq- 
Rev. W. B. a PEABODY. 

Prof. CHART.ES ANTHON, 
ALFRED R STREET, 

JOHN WATERS, 

CONSUL G. W. GREENE. 
JAMES BROOKS, 

R*v. Da, SPRING, 


HENRY BREVOORT, 
CHARLES M. LEUPP, 

Hon.G. C. VERPLANCK, 

J. N. BELLOWS, 

Rvv. Mp. GANNETT, (.Ma58.) 
PROFESSOR FELTON, 
STACY G. POTTS, 

J. G. WHITTIER, 

H. W. ROCKWELL. 
WILLIAM PIT!' PALMER, 
Hon. CHARLES MINER. 

Dr. a. BRIGHAM, 
FREDERICK W. SHELTON, 
EDWARD S. GOULD, 
CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 

Mrs. E. F. ELLET. 

ANSON H. CENTER, E^q. 

J. H. GOURLIE, Esq. 
HORACE GREELEY, 

Rkv. Dr. PISE. 

THOMAS W. STORROW Ebq. 
R. H. BACON, CAMBaii>GB,MASs 
GEORGE LU.NT, 

H. T. TUCKER MAN. 

Mbs. M. E. HEWITT, 

Pbof. JAMES J. MAPES, 

Rev. Mb. BACON, 

J.H. SHELDON, Jb.^ 

J. G. SAXE, Esq., 

JOHN HENRY HOPKIN8 ,(Vt.) 
J. KENNARD, Jb., 

BIb. F. PARKMAN, (Boston,) 
JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL, Esq. 
‘ PETER 8 CHEMIL.’ 


Thk foregfoing list included also Robert Southet. Rev. TiHOTnv Flint, Miss Landon, Cb. 
JusTiCB Mbllkn, Tybone Powcr, Robert C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, R K Thatcher, 
Dr. (3albb Ticknor, Wm. H. Simmons, John Sandrrson, the ‘American in Paris,’ Nicholas Bio- 
DLB, Miss Mary-Anne Bbowne, (Mrs. Ghay,) EuR'and, Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-Carolina, Wil¬ 
liam L. Stone, Rev. Dr. Beasley, New-Jorscy, J. H. Hilluousk, and other distinguished writers 
who have * paid the debt of nature.’ The followiag notices of the Knickerbocker are from the 
American and English press, and from Americaa and British writers of distinction; 

‘ The first number of the Twenty-Seventh Vohtmt of this venerable and widely-popular periodical 
appears upon entirely now and beautiful type, in all its departments; and in its rich and oivorsified 
contents, continues to vindicate Us reputation as the most agreeable and entertaining Magazine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. When wo first started the old ‘New-Yorker,’ our friend Clark hod 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickerbocker about a twolveraouth; it has now reached on age 
greatly beyond that of any American Bfonthly; a fact which literally ‘ speaks volumes* in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has ever been issued 
undersCLABK’s supervision that did not bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, and anxious 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon its pages. Wo have known no monthly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly editei^ in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other side of 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety ; while, 
as if emulous of the contributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in variety 
and abundance.’— Kew-York Daily Tribune. 

‘ Nothino is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except porhaps 
its constant and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of certain curves called 
asymptotee, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, even when infinitely ex¬ 
tends, never to intersect. The Knickerbocker, which has reached an age for a Magazine much 
greater than a hundred years for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellous miroc e,bas 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and oxeellenee; and yet it seems to 
have an exceUtory fbr each number seems better than that which went before. How it n done our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no publication in the 
United States that has so attractive or popular a feature as the Editar*e TetbJe of the Knickxr- 
BOCKsa.’ — Ifew-Tark Courier and Enquirer. 
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NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY. 


tnou TUB ruxMOH or maruixr. 


It is asserted by the ancient Sagas and historians that Odin, chief 
of the Asers, gained possession of the three kingdoms of Scandina¬ 
via. He came from the far East, bringing with him the language, 
customs and peculiar ceremonies of his native land. The Ice¬ 
landic dialect, even at the present day, bears evident traces of an 
Eastern origin, while in the traditions of her Pagan times are found 
still more remarkable analogies. Still, one seeks in vain the fiill 
beauty and richness of the Eastern mysticism, the perfect symbols 
of Egyptian faith, and the charming Grecian fable. Oriental my¬ 
thology can indeed be traced, but it will be found stripped of many 
a charm, in this change of its altars and high places. The rough, 
chilling winds of the North seem to have driven before them the 
myriads of nymphs, sylphs and winged angels which hover around 
the forests of Hymala and press the green vales of Cashmere. 
They may indeed have been attendant divinities, starting with the 
battalions of Odin, but few seem to have possessed the courage to 
sustain so long a migration, and have returned to their paradise of 
flowers. Others again have been robbed, along the route, of the 
richly-colored garments which once adorned them. Many an east¬ 
ern goddess has lost in these wild wanderings her sparkling diadem 
of gold, and parted with her magic girdle. 

The Heaven of the ancient Scandinavians was a poor one ; its 
choicest food the flesh of the wild boar; its beverage beer and milk, 
and its inhabitants the most miserable divinities which can be ima¬ 
gined. They lived in continual struggles with the giants, in fear of 
the great wolf Fenris, and to escape the perils which surrounded 
them, were obliged to call in the assistance of their most inveterate 
enemy, Loki. For the full attainment of poetic talent, Odin was 
compelled to take the form of a serpent; and to secure the wisdom 
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demanded by his station, was forced to sacrifice an eye. Though 
the head of the gods, he was necessitated, on sudden exigencies, to 
descend from his throne and hasten to the fabled well of Mimer. 
All these gods too grew old and died, and needed a constant resort 
to the apples of Iduna to preserve their health and beauty. And 
after all, we are told a day will come when neither the apples of 
Iduna, nor other celestial appliances, can continue their existence. 
The world will disappear before them, and they will perish, toge- 
gether with Loki, the Principle of Evil, 

The religion of the East was formed by a peculiar priesthood, 
and is filled with philosophic combinations and ingenious systems. 
That of the Scandinavians, on the contrary, was arranged for a na¬ 
tion of soldiers. It is austere, devoid of ornament, and energetic. 
Its dogmas resemble a martial code. Its hymns are war-cries, and 
its feast-days, battles. The blood of slaughtered victims continu¬ 
ally stains its temples, and the future good aspired to by its heroes 
is the daily combat of Valhalla. The Eastern mysticisms, in their 
full developement, resemble wild flowers springing up from an ex¬ 
uberant soil, beneath a genial sky. Those of Scandinavia are 
gloomy as the storm-clouds of the Baltic, mournful as the howling 
winds of Norway, or desert Iceland. Still, amid this collection of 
old traditions may be often found many an ingenious speculation ; 
and sufficient interest will be excited in examining the existing 
analogies between the religious doctrines of the North and those of 
the more favored regions whence they were derived. 

The Scandinavian cosmogony opens in the same manner as that 
of all the ancient nations. At the commencement we hear of no¬ 
thing but night and chaos. The Supreme Intelligence, the All¬ 
fader, alone exists. By his power he produces the region of 
Ginougap, covered with ice, and also the burning clime of Mous- 
pelheim, guarded by Surtur, who will finally conquer the gods and 
destroy their creations. The heat of Muspelheim softens the icy 
soil of Ginougap, and from this humidity or principle of life (recog¬ 
nized also in India and Egypt,) is produced the giant Ymer. The 
further operation of the same principle creates the cow Audumbla, 
from whose side flow four torrents of milk, the nourishment of 
Ymer. Next there springs, in one night, a man and woman from 
the left arm of Ymer, and from his feet a son. These are the pro¬ 
genitors of the race of giants. Here may be traced a striking an¬ 
alogy to the creations of the Eastern Brahma, who produced from 
his mouth the Brahmins, from his arms the race of warriors, from 
his helmet, laborers, and from his feet, the accursed. 

Meanwhile, the wonderful cow Audumbla is sustained by licking 
the hoar-frost from Ginougap. The movement of her tongue dur¬ 
ing the first day causes hair to appear, during the second a human 
head, and on the third a full-grown man. This is Bor, who marries 
the daughter of the giant, and becomes the father of three sons, 
Odin, Vile and Ve, who, uniting for the purpose, kill Ymer, the 
Scandinavian Titan. His blood, which flowed in torrents, drowns 
the other giants, with the exception of one, who, escaping with his 
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wife, goes elsewhere to propagate his species. From the flesh of 
Ymer the sons of Bor frame the earth, and from his blood the lakes 
and seas; his bones are changed to mountains, and his teeth to 
stones ; his skull, upheld by four dwarfs, forms the vault of Heaven, 
and his brains the clouds. From his eyebrows are woven palisades 
to protect the gods against the giants, and the flery sparks which 
fall from Muspelbeim are turned to stars. 

There is also in the country of the giants a man named Nor, 
whose daughter, Night, has given birth to Day. Night overruns 
the earth on a fiery courser, who at each step shakes his foaming 
rein, and thus produces dew. Day too is borne by a still more 
rapid courser, whose sparkling mane illuminates the earth. The 
sun and moon are two beautiful children, stolen by Odin from their 
parents. They are followed by two wolves, which threaten con¬ 
tinually to devour them ; thus producing such rapidity of flight. A 
similar belief is found in the mythology of other nations. A Mon¬ 
gol tradition, for example, asserts that the gods wished to punish 
Aracho for some crime committed, who, in order to avoid their ven¬ 
geance, betook himself to flight. They pursued, but were unable 
to eflect their object. They demanded from the sun the place of 
his concealment, but received only evasive answers. They next 
addressed themselves to the moon, who discovered his retreat. 
From that period Aracho has pursued the sun and moon without 
cessation. On the occurrence of an eclipse, the inhabitants of 
Mongol believe that this enemy of the gods has suddenly attacked 
some star, which he is determined to devour; and assembling in 
great haste, utter loud cries to distract him from his purpose. 

But to return to the Scandinavian world, which is now created. 
Odin has peopled the sky with gods, while the giants inhabit some 
&r-oflr region, the precise locality of which Icelandic theogony dis¬ 
dains to mention. The earth however still remains a desert, until 
the gods, wandering one day along the borders of the sea, discover 
the branches of two trees floating in the water. Drawing these to 
land, they form from them a man and woman, calling the former 
A*k and the latter Amhla, The fii;pt of the gods presents them with 
a soul and life ; the second with the power of movement; the third 
with speech, sight and hearing. This new act of creation bears 
testimony to the superstitious reverence with which many of the 
Eastern nations regarded certain kinds of trees. The Greeks, for 
instance, placed the abode of nymphs in the beech trees, and de¬ 
manded oracular responses from the oaks of Dodona. The Druids 
collected the mistletoe with golden hooks, and the ancient Germans 
delighted much in consecrated forests, where they worshipped 
idols. 

It is in one of these sacred retreats that they have represented 
Christ as walking, surrounded by the rays of his celestial presence, 
while all the trees.are bowed in humble adoration. The poplar 
alone remains erect, and receives the following sentence: ‘ Since 
you have refused to bend i)efore me, you shall hereafter bow low 
before the wind of the morning, and be ruffled by the breeze of eve- 
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ning ;* and since this period, that tree has been continually agitated. 
Indeed, how many are the wonders which the superstition of the 
middle ages have attributed to the stillness of the forest! How 
often are we told of fairies who await on some verdant forest bank 
the arrival of a favored knight, to conduct him to their secret pa¬ 
laces ! And how often too has poetry, interpreting this popular 
belief, alluded to a hidden magic of the woods ! 

The divinities of Scandinavia, like those of Greece, represent, 
though on a more extended scale, the various vicissitude and pas- 
sions of \uman life. The beings they have created are engaged in 
constant combats with each other. Giants fight with giants, and 
the gods employ much time in the fabrication of defensive armor. 
They also assemble on fixed occasions to consider the events of 
earth and the great destinies of mankind. This grand council of 
the gods is held under the ash Ydragsil, the image of Time, repre¬ 
sented as the most beautiful and greatest of all trees. Its roots 
descend to the bowels of the earth, its branches overshadow the 
world, and its top reaches to the heavens. It has also three princi¬ 
pal roots, one of which touches the abodes of the departed, the 
second the country of the giants, and the third, Valhalla. In the 
realm of the giants is placed Mimer’s Well, the fabled source of 
wisdom, for access to whose waters Odin sacrificed an eye; thus 
presenting a touching picture of the sufferings attending the acqui¬ 
sition of true science. Near the abodes of the gods is found the 
country of the Past, where the decrees of fate are pronounced by 
three Nornas, TJrd^ Verdandi and Skidd: the Past, Present and. 
Future. On the branches of this wonderful ash sits an eagle, whose 
knowledge embraces all matters, and beneath him is a serpent, who 
is constantly gnawing at the roots. At no great distance are two 
swans, who will one day sing the death-song of the ash Ydragsil, 
and four stags that will devour its leaves, as the seasons devour the 
spoils of time. 

The gods inhabit splendid palaces, with walls of gold and silver 
tapestries. The abode of Odin is a city, more resplendent than the 
sun. His immediate attendants are the elves, good genii, and other 
mystic beings, so common in the mythology of India and Persia, 
and who, during the middle ages, were so often represented as 
sleeping beside the banks of rivers, dancing by moonlight on the 
plains, gathering around the hearth of the laborer, or hanging sus¬ 
pended from the needles of the maiden. 

For the purpose of communicating with the world, the gods 
framed the rainbow, and placed a belt of fire in its centre, that the 
giants might not pass it. Each day they traverse this aerial route 
on horseback, with the exception of Thor, who is obliged to follow 
on foot, as his weight is so great that no horse can support it. 

There are twelve principal gods. The first is Odin, the Master 
of the Universe and the God of Battle. He is the ‘Siva* of the 
Orientalists, at once creator and destroyer, benevolent and cruel; 
invoked by humble supplication and appeased by blood. Seated 
upon a high throne, from which he can survey the world, he presides 
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over the councils of the gods. He has twelve names, and in addi¬ 
tion has usurped that of * Allfader;* thus introducing a strange, 
contradiction into Norihem mythology, for Odin will one day die, 
while the same creed asserts that Allfader will exist forever. The 
Scandinavians, who in their thirst for battles cared little about a 
peaceful and forgiving deity, worshipped Odin as the leader of 
their armies and the god of bloody combats. They exchanged his 
title of Creator for that of * God of Terror and of Conflagration 
‘The Devastator;* the ‘Father of Carnage.* He is represented 
as traversing the air on a horse with eight feet. He is present at 
all battles, and animates the combatants, receiving from the war¬ 
riors the souls of those whom they have slain. Delighting in the 
sound of the sword, he passes invisibly along the cohorts, though 
the heroes recognize his presence by the sudden valor which in¬ 
spires them, and even fancy they can hear the neighing of his steed. 
He withdraws from those who are destined to be conquered, and 
lends his lance to the conquerors. When the bloody struggle is 
over, the attendant Valkyries bear off* the souls of those who have 
fallen courageously. 

TJior is the god of Force; the framer of thunder-bolts, and the 
implacable enemy of monsters and giants, whom, like a second 
Hercules, he pursues through all their lurking-places. He has iron 
gauntlets, which no other of the gods can bear, a magic belt, which 
doubles his power whenever he wears it, and a hammer which, 
when thrown at his enemies, returns to his grasp immediately. His 
chariot is drawn by two goats, and when passing through the clouds 
the rumbling of the wheels resembles thunder. The worship of 
Thor has been general throughout Scandinavia, and his name has 
been given to many towns, rivers and mountains, as well as to one 
of the days of the week.* 

The thii'd god is Fryer, who governs the seasons and regulates 
the sun. He is regarded with especial veneration by the Scandi¬ 
navians, who invoke his aid for successful harvests. It is their cus¬ 
tom, at the commencement of summer, to place his statue in a 
chariot and convey it around their fields, confident that he alone 
can cause the wheat to ascend from the ground, or the fruit to ripen 
on the trees. He is also a powerful and courageous god, and has 
a sword of such temper that he can cut through helmets of iron and 
rocks as easily as straws. One day, impelled by a fatal curiosity, 
he mounted the high council-seat of Odin, and gazed with aston¬ 
ishment over the whole earth. Nothing was concealed from him. 
Cities suddenly revealed to him theif treasures, fortresses their 
stores of arms, and the abodes of man the vices and passions of 
their inmates. He was however neither seduced by the riches nor 
awed by the power of kings ; but seeing afar off, at the foot of a 
mountain, a damsel of bewitching beauty, his heart was smitten, and 
he descended from the throne with sorrow. His peace was gone 
forever. His associates, alarmed at his melancholy, demanded the 


* JcBLANDic, Thondagr; Danish and SwedUh, Torsdag; German, Donneratag; Engliah, Tbursdaf. 
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cause, and succeeded in drawing out the avowal of his love. One 
of them promised to seek out the object of his passion, but de¬ 
manded, as a recompense, his famous sword. The god consented, 
and soon after espoused his beloved ; but at the destruction of the 
world he will be weaponless in the great combat, and be conquered 
by the giants. 

These three gods form the Scandinavian Trinity. Next in order 
comes Niordy the Neptune of the North, who rules the waves and 
distributes to his favorites the treasures of the sea. Next is Tyr, the 
protector of warriors; then Braga^ the god of poetry and song. 
The runes are written in his language, and he is married to Iduna 
(Immortal Poetry) who, with her golden apples, prevents the gods 
from growing old, and the heavens from being clothed in mourning. 

Heimdal is the guardian of the celestial bridge, and the offspring 
of nine mothers. Night and day he watches at the entrance of the 
fortress of the gods to prevent the approach of giants. The Edda 
asserts that he sleeps less than a bird, while his sight is so keen that 
he distinguishes objects hundreds of miles distant, and his ears so 
fine that he can hear the grass grow in the valleys, and even the wool 
upon the backs of sheep. 

Balder is the god of Benevolence ; the jyrindple of good. Dream¬ 
ing on a certain occasion that he was about to die, he recounted his 
fears to Odin, who mounting his famous horse, descended to the shades 
to consult the prophetess, and there learnt the fate of Balder. Frigga, 
Odin’s queen, when informed of the threatened calamity, demanded 
an oath from all things living that would not injure her son Balder. 
Unfortunately she omitted a young tree just planted near Valhalla, 
which was so small as not be regarded as a source of danger. 
Loki, however, the principle of evil, was well acquainted with what 
had passed, and plucking a branch from the neglected tree, reserved 
it for a future purpose. One day when the assembled gods were 
playfully pursuing Balder with their swords and lances, Loki placed 
the fatal branch in the hands of the blind Hander, who laughingly 
rushed toward Balder and killed him on the spot. At this misfor¬ 
tune a cry of horror resounded through the world. The funeral of 
Balder was conducted with great pomp, and his body was burnt, to¬ 
gether with that of his wife, and his celebrated war horse. All 
Nature was in mourning, and even Death lamented. Hauder be¬ 
sought for Balder the privilege of being restored to life, which was 
assented to, provided all the dead and living would weep for him. 
Odin therefore assembled the inhabitants of the universe to join 
in this universal lamentation. The whole human race wept for the 
departed god} the very stones seemed to move in pity, and the 
mightiest trees bent in sorrow at his fate. One, however, bearing 
the appearance of a wrinkled old woman, advanced, whose counte¬ 
nance was joyous, and whose eyes refused to shed a tear. It was 
Loki, who had thus transformed himself to escape detection. It 
was his act alone which retained Balder in the realms of death, and 
we shall hereafter learn the vengeance which overtook him. 

After these divinities, we must mention Fidar, who will one day 
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kill the great wolf Fenris, Vali, the god of Archery, Viler, the patron 
of skating, and Forsate, who appeases quarrels and presides in ju¬ 
dicial assemblies. 

There are also twelve principal goddesses, among whom may be 
mentioned first, Frigga, the wife of Odin, who divides with him the 
souls of those who fall in battle. Next comes Freya, goddess of 
Love, who like Venus has given her name to one of the days of the 
week ; Eyr, the great nurse of the celestials ; Gijione, the protectress 
of virgins ; Loma, who reconciles lovers; Vora, who knows the past, 
and Snowa, who protects the learned. 

Splendid temples were erected to these divinities, and bloody sac¬ 
rifices smoked upon their altars. There were annually three great 
feasts, in summer, autumn and mid-winter. It was at these religious 
festivals the priests slew all the prisoners of war, criminals con¬ 
demned to death, multitudes of wdld boars and horses, especially 
white horses, which, as in Persia, were regarded with great venera¬ 
tion. The blood of these victims was collected in reservoirs of stone 
or brass, and scattered by the priests around the temple and over 
the crowd. The palpitating hearts of the slain were then given to 
the multitude, immense casks of beer were opened, and the reli¬ 
gious festivals too often degenerated into disgusting orgies. Each 
ninth year the Scandinavians held a still more solemn assembly. It 
is asserted by Bishop Dithmar, in his ‘ Chroniques de Merebourg,' 
that on one of these occasions ninety-nine men were killed, and an 
equal number of horses, dogs and cocks ! 

These sacrifices served the double purpose of rendering homage 
to the gods, and enabling the priests to form prognostications and 
foretell events. The Scandinavians, like the Romans, had a species 
of augury in which they placed great faith. Indeed, they were in 
all respects credulous and superstitious. Amid the creeds they 
professed will bo found the fatalism of the Greeks, the Sabeism 
of earlier religions, and the Fetism of the most ignorant African 
races. They believed in destiny, and attributed great influence to 
the stars, and conjunctions of the planets. They swore by stones, 
and if they had an injury to avenge, placed the head of a horse on 
a pole and turned it as an evidence of hostility in the direction of 
their enemy. 

The same peculiar superstitions can be traced in their ideas of an 
hereafter. Their paradise was Valhalla, which could be entered 
by five hundred gates. It contained four hundred and thirty-two 
thousand warriors, whose daily employment was the renewal of the 
combats they had fought on earth, and who, clothed in armor, were 
continually tilting with each other. Those who were wounded, how¬ 
ever, in these celestial tournaments suffered no pain, and those who 
died apparently beneath the blows of their adversaries, were imme¬ 
diately restored to life. The end of each day’s battle was the signal 
for the arrangement of the feasting table, and the elected were placed 
in honorable stations near the gods. Their beverage consisted only 
of milk from the goat, Heidrun, and unmixed beer, while their food 
was the smoking members of a wild boar, which each night reap- 
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peared untouched. Odin is stationed in their midst, though he neither 
eats nor drinks, but amuses himself by presenting his portion to two 
wolves, who are his constant attendants. He bears also on his 
shoulders two ravens, who, traversing the earth daily, return in sea¬ 
son for the banquet, and whisper to him the intelligence they have 
collected. The banquet-table of Valhalla is attended by the Val¬ 
kyries, who are females of superior beauty and stature, completely 
armed and managing a peculiar lance with great dexterity. They 
assist at all battles, and march around the field of death. On their 
heads glitter shining helmets, and their armor is without a spot. 
Their furious horses are represented as bounding along beneath 
them, shaking their steel bits and covering the earth with foam. 
They also mingle with the combatants, increase their courage, pro¬ 
long the battle, and at evening collecting the souls of the brave de¬ 
parted, bear them to the skies. 

The hell of the Scandinavians, called Hellas is situated in the ex¬ 
treme north, and travei*8ed by nine rivers whose waters are dark and 
turbulent. It is surrounded by eternal night, and its approach is 
winding and obscure. When Honnodr descended to search for his 
brother Balder, he journeyed for nine nights across gloomy and 
silent valleys. It is to this sad abode that the wicked are condemned, 
though the nature of their punishment is not related in the Edda. 
The abodes of the conden;ined are represented among other nations 
of the noith by the same picture of darkness and silence. It is a 
custom of the Laplanders, in burying their dead, to place a tinder- 
box by the side of the departed, that he may light himself through* 
the gloomy passages leading to the other world. A Finnish tradition 
relates that a mother was mourning the death of her little child, 
when the decease of its father was suddenly announced to her. ‘ It is 
well,' she exclaimed j ‘ he is strong, and can carry my poor infant to 
the land of the departed !’ 

The Scandinavian hierarchy is given as found in the ancient 
Edda. Its gods may be considered as the representatives of moral 
orderj supreme wisdom and justice. But opposed to all this we find 
Loki the Principle of Evil. He is the Typhon, the Ahiran of this 
Mythology. By birth he belongs to the perverse race of the giants, 
while his beauty and intelligence assimilate him to the gods. By his 
vices he is fitted for the chief of the infernal spirits. A skilful 
Proteus, active and insinuating in his speech and manners, he un¬ 
dergoes all possible transformations, adapting his ready tones to 
falsehood and deceit. The gods, it is true, avail themselves of his 
services, for he is peculiarly adroit, yet he deceives while serving 
them, and bis hatred is implacable. He has two children by his wife 
Signe, and by his intercourse with the daughter of a giant is the 
father of three monsters, the great Midgard Serpent, whose folds 
encircle the earth, Hela, the goddess of Death, and the Wolf Fenris. 
The gods, foreseeing that this wolf would prove their enemy, en¬ 
deavored, but for along while in vain, to chain him. They at length 
formed a magic cord, light and fi'agile in appearance, which they 
desired to persuade Fenris to wear by way of ornament. ‘No,* 
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responded the wolf; * I fear treachery. One of you must guarantee 
good faith, by placing his hand in my mouth, while I make trial of 
it' Tyer consented to do so, and paid the forfeit with his hand, but 
the gods succeeded in their purpose. The chain was finally secured 
to a huge rock, and guarded by a moveable sword, which prevented 
the monster from biting his fetters in pieces. 

Having thus triumphed over their most fearful enemy, the gods 
next determined to punish the crimes of Loki. In this they were 
also baffled for a long period. Fleeing from them, he constructed a 
habitation, open on all sides, from which he could discover the ap¬ 
proach of his pursuers, and generally escaped by some sudden meta¬ 
morphose. On one occasion he changed himself into a salmon, and 
took refuge in a river. The gods fished for him with a net, and 
Thor finally seized him by the tail at the moment he was plotting 
some new transformation. Chaining him between two rocks, they 
placed a setpent above his head, which covered him incessantly with 
venom. But his wife Syne, faithful still in this misfortune, seated 
herself by his side and received the poison in a basin ; when how¬ 
ever this is filled, and she rises to empty its contents, the venom falls 
upon the body of Loki, and causes such convulsions, that he tears 
himself in agony, thus producing earthquakes. 

But the reign of the gods is limited. The day is coming when 
the genii of evil, bursting their fetters, will effect the destruction of 
the world. This period will be announced by frightful portents. 
Three dreary winters will succeed each other, while not one ray of 
Ifght will illume the sky ; no spring-flower will bloom in the vallies ; 
not a blade of grass will grow upon the hills. Famine and pesti¬ 
lence will scourge the earth. Hatred will divide families, and bro¬ 
thers will murder each other. All ties of affection will be sundered. 
There will be nd longer a domestic hearth, or love or virtue. Crime 
will fasten itself on the souls of men like a cancer, and those who 
continue just will sigh for the quiet of the tomb. Suddenly the 
earth will tremble to its centre, the trees be uprooted and the moun¬ 
tain broken into fragments. The stars will fall from heaven, two 
wolves will devour the sun and moon, and the universe will be 
plunged in darkness. The ocean, restrained no longer in its bed by 
the hand of the Creator, will overflow the globe, and upon its stormy 
waters will be seen approaching the ship Nagelfar, filled with giants 
seeking out the dead. The Serpent Midgard will lash the waves 
into still wilder fury, as he spits his venom to the air. The wolf 
Fenris, advancing with rage, will touch with one jaw the heavens, 
while the other rests upon the earth. Loki, will march like Anti- 
Christ at the head of all these monsters, and Surtur will attend him 
with his flaming sword. 

From the outposts of the celestial fortress, Heimdall will sound 
an alarm which will re^^cho through the world. Odin will hasten 
to consult the well of Meimer, while the gods prepare for combat. 
Surtur will overcome the love-sick Freyer, who has parted with his 
sword. He will destroy the serpent, and fall himself beneath its 
venom. The wolf Fenris will devour Odin, but the powerfiil Vidar 
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with an iron grasp will tear his jaws asunder. Loki and Heimdal 
will slay each other, and Surtur, the genius of fire, will embrace th® 
universe. 

The world will pass away, as represented in the Apocalypse, the 
Zendervesta and the Vedas. Its inhabitants will perish by nre, and 
the race of gods be annihilated. But from the bosom of the waters 
will arise a new world, more beautiful and fertile than the former, 
and Balder will revisit it. Vida and Vali will alone outlive the gods. 
A child of the sun will light up this new universe with rays still 
brighter, and the human family will be renewed as the descendants 
of the two who have escaped destruction. To Vahalla will succeed 
a still more glorious paradise, and Hela will be replaced by a new 
Hell. The sun, blessed by the gods, will cause the earth to bring 
forth spontaneously, and eternal spring will dawn upon the world. 
The gods will find again the golden tablets of the ‘ Azers,' and, as¬ 
sembled in council, will recall the past. 

Thus closes the Scandinavian Mythology; similar in its features 
and end to the mysteries and belief other nations, animated with 
hopes that go far beyond this fleeting world, and by sorrows which, 
too great for endurance, seek the destruction of a realm where all 
men sufler, and by faith, which builds upon its ruins an ideal region 
of unending bliss. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 

BT S. O. niMB. 


She is fading, slowly fading 
From our vision now ; 

Death a cypress wreath ii braiding 
For that marble hrow ; 

But the lingering soul still gazea 
Through that dark blue eye. 

As the sun, departing, blazes 
Through the western sky. 

She is fading, fading slowly 
From our sight away ; 

In the cold grave, dark and lowly. 

She must soon decay. 

On that cheek the red is flushing 
For a moment brief. 

Like the hues of autumn blushing 
On the falling leaf. 

O’er that couch where friends are sighing. 
Death, with raven wings. 

Like a commorant is flying. 

And a dirge he sings! 

She is fading, fading slowly. 

Finished is her course ; 

In the church-yard, dank and lowly, 

Lies that maiden’s corse! 
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C H U R C H-Y ARD FLOWERS. 


BT W. B. O BOBMBR. 


Flowers of the Chnrcfa-yard! 

Ye are as bright of hue 
Aa sisteiB that in greener spots 
Quaff drops of morning dew: 

A charm to the home of Death ye gave, 
Springing in beauty on Childhood’s grave ; 
Waving yonr hea<b in the wind, to and fro, 
Type, of the innocfnt sleeper b^ow. 


zx. 

Flowers of the Chnreh-yard! 

A part of her ye seem 
Who in that heavy slumber lies 
That knows no pleasant dream: 

I saw her blue eyes in your violet gems. 

The grace of her form in yonr flexible ^ms. 

In diamonds of mom on yonr petals that lay 
Her tears, that the sunshine of joy chased away. 


EXT. 

Flowers of the Church-yard! 

Your leaves are odorous still; 

Ye died before the biting firost 
Of winter-time could kill: 

Though vanished our lost one from earth’s fading bowtes, 
Remembrance of her is like fragrance of flowers; 

She dawned on our vision, a creature of light, 

And passed ere the day was o’er-clonded by night 


XT. 

Flowers of the Church-yard! 

Her narrow house was cold ; 

Ye sprang, and warmed with summer tints 
The damp and gloomy mould: 

Thus came, when the path of existence was drear, 

Our darling the hearth of our homestead to cheer. 

But, ah! when our blossom was fairest to sight, 
Gnawed the worm of decay, and descended the blight! 


Flowers of the Church-yard! 

Another spring will wake 
A painted band as deep in dye 
Her grave-couch bright to make ; 

But, ah ! never more will our threshold be crossed 
By mortal the peer of our loved and our lost; 
Darkened earth was too poor such a treasure to own 
. . Heaven’s casket is meet for such jewels alone. 

^••,*^ 1847 . 
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THE IDLEBERG PAPERS. 


OUR POETS. 


Poetry is usually associated in the mind with rural and solitary 
scenes. The Muse, as though the’^ roar of busy cities were all at 
discord with her own softer measures, flies far from the thronged 
haunts of men, and makes her home on the mountain-top, or amid 
the sublime solitudes of the sea, or in some secluded valley, where 
birds and brooks and verdure and flowers furnish her most conge¬ 
nial associations. The poet seems out of place in the busy marts 
of commerce, where the warmest impulses of the heart are moulded 
into conventional forms, and naught of nature is seen, save here 
and there, in random spots of herbage, with stunted trees that seem 
to pine for their native solitudes, while even tlie boundless heavens 
above them seem contracted within the dimensions of an artificial 
sky-light. But when in scenes remote from these we find a vale 
like that of Tempo, (and there are many such, unchronicled, still 
in the world#) or a rude hamlet with romantic hills and streams 
about it, or a village embowered among trees, with here and there 
a taper spire pointing toward Heaven, we feel that there a poet 
should have been bom, and lived, and sung, though perhaps in rude 
numbers, some of the songs that Nature taught him there. 

In accordance with these remarks, reader, you would most cer¬ 
tainly expect to find a poet at Idleberg; otherwise you might be 
sure the race of rhyming geniuses was extinct, and the world must 
accommodate itself to prosers forever after. We boasted, not long 
since, a pair of these ‘ oons of Song but we have lost them, and 
I will tell you how and why Idleberg is now poetless. 

Do not smile when 1 inform you that one of our poets is by trade 
an humble cobbler. In the land which gave birth to Franklin and 
Sherman and the * Learned Blacksmith,’ we do not regard the tex¬ 
ture of the garment, or the nature of the calling, if the man be the 
‘ gold for a’ that.' Genius is no respecter of persons, or if it be, 
chooses most frequently to adorn the lot of the humble and the poor. 
I shall not venture to decide whether the wealth she confers be not 
more enviable than all the splendors of adventitious opulence. 

It has been many years since our cobbler-poet first made his ap¬ 
pearance in the village. He came originally from England, whence 
in a freak of his genius he eloped with the object of an early and 
romantic attachment. He reached the land of his adoption almost 
penniless, but soon found employment in one of the cities on the 
Atlantic sea-board, and went bravely to work. He had the misfor¬ 
tune, as most persons regard it, to be bom a poet, and the Muse 
occupied the intervals of his daily toil. He became a welcome 
contributor to some of the best periodicals of the day; and I have 
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seen in certain old numbers of the ‘ Casket/ which are still in his 
possession, some of his original poems, which possess much real 
merit. Their general tone is one of sadness ; and they are full of 
tender recollections of his childhood and his fatherland, and of vain 
repinings on account of the adverseness of Fortune. Too often, 
however, while his pen was busy, the implements of his humble 
craft lay idle on his bench, and the impatient customer was dis¬ 
missed with a request to * call again.* Then came poverty and 
want, and then — it must be written — then came the bottle, with 
its damning poison, to sear his brain and feed upon his life-blood. 

They can never be written — the struggles of genius with po¬ 
verty and all adverse allotments. Yet we would not have it other¬ 
wise. The obstacles which oppose the progress of meaner minds 
are but the teachers of the great. If adversity has its trials, it also 
has its rewards. It is in the conflict, and not in repose, that the eye 
brightens and the arm gains strength. Genius, like gold, must be 
tried by the fire. Our Miltons must be blind to external nature ere 
the eyes of the soul can behold objects of truest sublimity, and our 
Sbakspeares and Johnsons and Goldsmiths must write, breads 
the immortal sentiments which opulence would have concealed 
from them and from us forever. 

Yet there are those who would quench the aspirations of the 
humble and the gifted. They would teach him that * man can live 
on bread alone,* while his better nature is famishing. But it is often 
a sublime spectacle, while the favorites of fortune are pursuing the 
idle pleasures of the hour, to witness the noble struggles of genius, 
surmounting every obstacle, with the brave word ‘Excelsior* burst¬ 
ing from his lips. 1 confess I am an apologist for those who, de¬ 
spite adversity, thus seek to achieve a proud destiny. If the world 
is to grow wiser and better, to these the noble mission is allotted; 
and whether, like Johnson from the garret, or Burns from the plough, 
let them speak, and men will hear them, though they may deny them 
bread. 

Our cobbler-poet grew poorer every day, until his necessities 
drove him from the city to seek employment elsewhere. From city 
to city, from town to town, he wandered, in obedience to the whims 
of his fancy, earning a scanty living meanwhile by toiling at his 
trade; and after several years of this erratic life, his fortunes 
brought him hither. Through all his reverses his wife clung to him 
with all the tenderness of a woman*s devotion. If her lot was a 
hard one, she bore it without a murmur; and he has more than 
once assured me that but for her unflagging sympathy through all 
bis misfortunes, life would often have been to him an insupportable 
burthen. 

In the congenial quiet of our village this restless ‘ son of genius’ 
seemed at length to have found repose. He went faithfully to work, 
and in his leisure hours he still remembered that he had been bom a 
poet. His Muse, which had never deserted him, held delightful 
communion with him in the shade of our green valleys and along 
our murmuring brooks. His little shop rang with the hum of in- 
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dustry, and the village newspaper, though devoted mainly to the 
more important topics of politics and agriculture, was often embel¬ 
lished with specimens of his original poetry. The man who so 
strangely combined the rare qualities of the skilful artisan and the 
ingenious poet, soon became the ' lion’ of the town; until, flattered 
by bis successes, or disheartened by some unforeseen disappoint¬ 
ment, be soon relapsed into bis old ways, and left us to mourn over 
the prostitution of bis genius. Thus he lived on for several years, 
indulging by turns the various promptings of his eccentric nature ; 
now pursuing his trade with busy industry, now inditing rhymes for 
the entertainment of the town, and now rioting in the fumes of the 
bowl, and stalking for days through the streets like a roadman. 

An event at length occurred which proved an omen of better 
days for our poet Every body remembers the history of the 
Washingtonians. Their advent to the village found our hero in 
the height of a protracted * spree.’ He listened among a crowded 
auditory to the history of one who had been redeemed from the 
mastery of the bowl. He heard, and wept, and resolved; and to 
the astonishment and gratification of all, was among the first to sign 
the ‘ pledge.’ 

We are told that there is joy in Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth.’ There is similar joy sometimes on earth, no doubt, for 
We felt it in the hope of the restoration of this son of misfortune to 
virtue and happiness. Friends who had long been estranged, 
thronged about him; and no language can depict the new life 
which glowed in the bosom of his wife. His countenance, once 
haggard with care, grew radiant with healthful smiles. His fancy 
teemed with bright thoughts and glowing imagery; and nature, 
though long veiM in clouds, now seemed but a fairy garden, bloom¬ 
ing with delights to minister to his enjoyment, and furnish themes 
for his rapt contemplation. 

Our regenerated hero was not content to share alone the magical 
virtues of the pledge; but, like a shipwrecked mariner who has 
gained the shore, he stood aloft to wave the signal of hope to other 
victims of the same catastrophe. His burning eloquence always 
attracted crowded auditories, and I have seldom been more moved 
by human words than while listening, as I have often done, to bis 
etirring harangues. His fame soon spread far and wide, and he 
awoke, almost within a day, from a life of obscurity and shame to 
a career of distinction and usefulness. 

He soon discovered that it was not difficult, by systematic efforts, 
to combine activity in his humble calling with the assiduous cultiva¬ 
tion of his mind. With increasing competence and reawakened 
hopes came a longing for the comforts of Home / a word whose 
•acred beauty had long been unknown to him. He purchased a 
fewn in the suburbs of the village, out in the fresh air and among 
the forest-trees, where the birds would come and sing all day for 
him. Here he erected as neat a cottage as poet would wish to 
dwell in. His garden was tastefully designed, and decorated with 
the choicest flowers. His wife moved cheerfully about, the mistress 
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of ber homestead, singing at her welcome task. As they were 
childless, and people must have pets, his premises were populated 
with canaries and ring-doves and mocking-birds and English rabbits 
and Newfoundland dogs. His little parlor was appropriately fur¬ 
nished, its windows overlooking the garden and the lawn, while his 
library was supplied with many choice books, especially the works 
of his favorite poets. So that with hooks, and mends, and home, 
and virtue, and contentment, the lot of the humble poet seemed one 
which many a titled monarch might well have envied. 

Would that we could leave our hero here; but the victory, alas! 
was not complete. If he who after years of anxious toil and the 
most lavish expenditure had constructed a splendid palace, should 
suddenly apply thereto the incendiary torch, that be might gaze with 
rapture as the flames burst from the roof and wreathed themselves 
around the crumbling columns, he would be justly proclaimed a 
madman ; yet not more justly than our unfortunate son of genius. 
One single step of error, in an hour of temptation, led to another, 
until friend after friend abandoned him, and the fair fabric of his 
hopes was levelled to the dust. The flowers drooped in his garden; 
his canaries died of starvation, and his wife soon resumed tlie lan¬ 
guid, hopeless gait of a drunkard’s wife; and the more recent ex¬ 
ploit of this eccentric son of the * Sacred Nine’ was to don a martial 
coat and plume, shoulder a musket, and march off at the sound of 
the drum to wage war with the Mexicans. 

We can form no definite anticipations of our poet’s future career. 
The news has reached him of the sale of his home and library, and 
we have recently seen a touching poem from his pen, written from 
beneath the walls of Monterey, deploring in eloquent language the 
forfeiture of his well-earned treasures. We trust that the stem 
realities of a soldier’s life have restored him to reason. We hope 
for the best, and with good reason too; for we learn that as he sits 
by the camp-fire or paces his lonely sentinel path, his countenance 
is beginning to brighten with hope, and he speaks with confidence 
of the victory he has gained over a foe far more formidable to him 
than are all the battalions of * magnanimous* Mexico. 

We turn to a brighter picture; the career of our other poet. 
When I forget the dearest associations of my school-boy days, I 
shall cease to remember him, and not before. Our Alma Mater 
presided in a quaint bam-like edifice, with a bull’s-eye at either 
gable-end, and a pigmy steeple on the roof for the protection of a 
nondescript instrument of music that jangled like a cow-bell. The 
building, from its elevated position, commanded the view of an ex¬ 
tensive campus, dotted with shade-trees, and presenting a varied 
landscape of gentle undulations and deep ravines; and purer than 
the waters of Helicon, and sweeter than the nectar of the gods, was 
the fountain that gushed from a grotto hard-by, to refresh us for the 
difficult task or the manly pastime. ^ 

Those trees, with their bright foliage and grateful shade, wei'e 
oar oum; for each tyro had transplanted some choice shoot from 
the neighboring wood, and felt ever afrer a kind of paternal inte- 
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rest in its growth and beauty. It has little to do with my story, but 
I shall never forget the holiday, many years ago, when after a care¬ 
ful selection, I tore a stripling elm from its native earth, and trans¬ 
planted it deep within the soil of our campus. It was my first essay 
in horticulture, and yet the tree thrived as though all the dews and 
sunshine of Heaven had been appropriated to itself. It may seem 
a slight thing to plant a tree ; yet it is laboring for posterity. The 
elm-tree, planted years ago by a thoughtless tyro, gives every pro¬ 
mise of rapid growth and majestic beauty; and it is a pleasing 
thought to me, that in years to come, troop after troop of joyous 
school-boys,, loitering about my old paths, shall admire its brilliant 
foliage, and rest beneath its grateful shade, long after he who 
planted it there, and now writes its story, shall have passed away 
and been forgotten. 

It was among such sacred associations as these that I first knew* 
and loved the poet. We were * churns,^ in the most comprehensive 
sense of the term. The accidents and incidents of school-boy life 
were shared in common. The tedious hours of confinement and 
recitation; the welcome holiday; the exhilarating pastime ; the 
repose from study and from play; ever found us side by side, and 
hand in hand. He confided to me all the inmost secrets of his bo¬ 
som, and favored me with a perusal of all his verses. Poetry was 
as much indigenous to him as song to the bird or fragrance to the 
rose. The works of the gi eat poets of every age had inspired him 
with their own noble sentiments and lofty aspirations. The judg¬ 
ment of a tyro in such matters is of course imperfect; but I am sure 
I have never seen more palpable traces of early genius than in the 
school-boy rhymes of this village poet. 

As I have said, we were inseparable. There were strange wild 
hopes and fancies in those two young heads as we pored over our 
books, or sat by the fountain, or wandered through the wood. The 
world was all a flowery paradise, and human hearts were full of love 
and tenderness, and there were no such monsters as care or sorrow 
in all our universe. The visible creation, with its sublime land¬ 
scapes, its gorgeous sunsets, its rivers and its lakes ; the ocean yet 
unseen and inaudible to us, yet seen and heard through our favorite 
poets, as a familiar thing, with all its billowy expanse and its cease¬ 
less roar; the heavens, in their noonday glory and their midnight 
sublimity ; all these seemed to our young eyes and hearts the handi¬ 
work of Him whose name is Love, and whose mandate was to be 
grateful and enjoy. 

The mind of man, the sublimest creation of Deity, was a fre¬ 
quent theme of our musings. Philosophy led us to explore the hid¬ 
den mysteries of nature and the human heart. History pointed us 
to great battle-fields; to heroes and statesmen and bards. Poetry 
delighted us with its gorgeous imagery, its noble sentiments, its sub¬ 
lime pictures of the heroic and the beautiful. And thus in that 
young and dreamy morning of life we communed with the spirits 
of the great and the good of all ages. We wandered in fan<5y, 
hand in hand, over all consecrated ground. We sat, humble lis- 
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teners, at the feet of philosophers and bards. We paced the long 
corridors of temples, whose sole vestiges are solitary ruins, and 
drank at bright fountains, whose waters have been dried up for 
centuries. 

Then came a thirst for travel. When we grew to be men, 
though it seemed to be far off, we would see ‘ the world.’ We 
would visit the scenes of which we had read with such interest; we 
would stand where the heroes of antiquity had stood, centuries be¬ 
fore, and hold still closer communion with them there. Athens and 
Rome, with their sublime ruins ; and Venice, with its gondolas and 
palaces and prisons; and Italy, with its time-worn monuments of 
art; and Palestine, with its sacred city and its accursed sea. All 
th^e were the Meccas of our dreams. Such were our visions; 
vain and idle, perhaps, yet full of unalloyed happiness; and when 
we remember those days, with all their bright hopes, we feel that 
such are the privileges of youth, and that we did not spend an hour 
amiss. 

A radical change in due course of time came suddenly over my 
friend the poet; whom, for want of a better name, I shall call 
David. The incidents of a single day diverted the entire current 
of his thoughts, and exhibited his character in a new and most in¬ 
teresting light. The reader will perhaps readily imagine the ordeal 
to which I refer. 

It was May-day, and a -queen was to be crowned in the village. 
The last of the April showers had fallen on the demise of that fickle 
month, and washed the face of Nature as bright as that of a babe 
on a birth-day or a christening. The village glowed in all its gar¬ 
dens and copses and orchards with foliage and flowers of every hue. 
The birds, as if resolved to keep the holiday too, made the air 
bright and vocal with their plumage and their songs. Every breeze 
was laden with perfumes, and in almost every dwelling of this pro¬ 
lific tow’Q there were young and innocent hearts which seemed to 
have gathered freshness and purity from the flowers they nurtured, 
and to beat with new life in anticipation of the festive scene. 

The genius of our poet had been called into requisition some 
days before, to contribute to the pleasures of the festivity. It was 
his congenial task to write the recitations due to the ceremony of 
crowning the Queen of May, and he had been busy composing ad¬ 
dresses for Her Gracious Majesty, and all the Seasons, and the 
Nymphs and the Graces, and the heathen gods and goddesses. 

The day of days at length arrived. Every body had predicted 
for a month previous that it would be sure to rain hard on May-day; 
bat the ‘ clerk of the weather* kindly favored the sport, and show¬ 
ered down a flood of sunshine that proved every body to have been 
false prophets. The excitement had become intense among the lit¬ 
tle ones, who were to aid in the coronation ; and the guardian-angels 
who watched over innocence at Idleberg on the night before the 
first of May, must have been sadly perplexed as the restless fairies 
tossed to and fro all night, conning their speeches over and over 
until they had well nigh forgotten every word of them, and spring- 
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ing up at early dawn to be dressed betimes for the day. SucH 
starching and ironing of white frocks, that should have been ready 
the day before, but for the April shower; such running to the shops 
for ribbons and sashes ; such plaiting of hair and binding of wreaths 
and bouquets, with mammas and nurses and waiting-maids racing^ 
every where and in every body’s way, until Idleberg seemed to 
have awaked from the slumber of ages; and the old grandmothers 
declared that all the young people had gone hopelessly mad. 

The appointed hour came at last, though all the time>pieces did 
lag hours behind their time. A grove within the village suburbs 
bad been selected as the scene of the mimic coronation; and 
thither, with its scores of bright faces and beautiful costumes, the 
procession moved like a living stream of flowers. They had music, 
too, from the amateur band of the village; and as they gathered 
about the scene of their revels, every eye bright with hope, and 
every countenance beaming with innocence and joy, 1 thought it a 
vision of loveliness such as I had never before witnessed. 

The poet, of course, was there, for he had composed the little 
drama of the day, and with a poet’s true heart he loved passionately 
such pictures of youth and innocence. He listened with pride as 
the play went on, and when the Queen of the day, the beautiful 

Lucy-, arose and with a smile whose radiance shamed the 

beauty of the crown she wore, recited the address to her loyal sub¬ 
jects, he gazed and heard and wondered and admired, until bis 
heart oveiflowed with all the rhapsodies of a first and passionate 
love. He had often met her before in his walks about tne village, 
and had as often been pleased casually with the graces of her per¬ 
son ; but there was something in the associations of that May-day, 
kindling hope and love in every breast; something about Lucy, 
which marked her amid all that bright array as indeed a queen; 
something in the air of blushing simplicity with which she repeated 
his verses, that made a far deeper and more permanent impres¬ 
sion on the poet’s heart. 

And who can adequately describe the fii*8t love of a poet t Even 
with us mortals of coarser clay, who can write nothing, or poor 
prose at best, it is a fierce crisis in our fates, when some fair god¬ 
dess of the earth first throws her spell about our hearts, and takes 
us captive at her will. Even we forget all things else; home, 
friends, fame, gold; all that we once aspired afler, and sufler our 
entire natures to be imbued with the all-absorbing passion. But 
who, we repeat, can describe the first love of a poet 1 

My friend at once threw into his first love all the enthusiasm of 
his nature. Books, recitations, grave professors, were all forgotten. 
All that science and philosophy had taught him ; all that ambition 
had whispered into his eager ear, were discarded as inadequate to 
fill the void of his heart. His fierce and fiery Pegasus, from climb¬ 
ing mountains, and leaping wide and fearful chasms, and breasting 
the very billows of the sea, was now content to amble in green Tal¬ 
lies, and drink from silver brooks, and be chained with wreaths of 
flowers. His muse knew but one divinity-^the Queen of that 
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memorable May-day. Blame not the poet, if in his first love be 
forgot all other aspirations; for thus he studied a page of the 
heart’s history, which he must peruse, before all its mysteries were 
rerealed to him. 

1 beg the reader to believe that the real, actual name of die neat 
cottage-like dwelling where the poet’s divinity was enshrined, was 
and is no other than * Roseland.’ An elder sister, somewhat prer 
disposed to the romantic, had thus entitled it, years before. There 
were winding, shady paths all through the orchard, whose thickly 
laced boughs intercepted the view toward the village; and in the 
garden there were , green banks and fiowor-beds, and rose-trees in 
abundance. Such was the scene of their frequent interviews; and 
I need scarcely add, thaf Lucy’s sensitive heart responded, like a 
well-strung harp, to the poet’s impassioned wooing. Here, to com^ 
mon eyes, the gentle girl of seventeen nurtured her flowers, and 
read her favorite poets, and carried with her ever the sweet smile 
and cheerful air of youthful innocence. But in the imagination of 
her lover she became invested with all the attributes of a divinity. 
He found combined in her the chasteness of Diana, the wisdom of 
Minerva, and the beauty of Venus. Roseland, with all its contiguous 
acres, seemed imbued with her presence. If he walked through 
the garden, the hues of the lily and the rose were but emblems of 
her charms, while all the birds in all the groves were vocal with her 
praise. 

I do not wish to speak' with aught of irony of my friend’s first 
attachment, but merely to convey an impression of its romantic 
intensity. 1 know there is a beautiful and sacred reality in the love 
of pure young hearts. 1 know that then the world wears a brighter, 
happier aspect; that life is lightened of its cares; that smiles and 
tears, that were unknown before, come to tell us that the depths of 
the heart have been probed and found full of hidden treasures. 
They may have been dreams we cherished then — dreams too idle 
for ^e thought of cold philosophy; but 1 know that the visions of 
our early days, that came and faded like the sunshine on the cloud, 
like the cloud and the sunshine were bom of Heaven. 

Spring and summer passed away, and passed on lightning wing 
with our lovers. Their constancy became proverbial; and the vil¬ 
lagers who observed them as they wandered together through the 
garden, or sat side by side in the village church, declared that 
‘ Although the course of true love did not often run smooth, surely 
that match had been made in Heaven.’ 

But 1 should have been writing for you, reader, a very common¬ 
place story, if it were to terminate in a wedding. Quite the con¬ 
trary is the fact, I assure you. In due time the lovers quarreled, 
as lovers always have done and always will do. Perhaps it was 
for slight cause; perhaps for none other than an imaginary one; 
but when the bubble had reached its utmost circumference, pop! 
and all its rainbow colors vanished into air! 

And what became of the dreamer thus suddenly awakened to a 
reality so startling 1 Love, ambition, almost hope itself, had left 
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him, and pride alone remained. He awoke from his vision of celes¬ 
tial beauty, to find that the earth and the sky had lost their roseate 
hue, and that in a world of human hearts he stood alone. He 
returned with resolute ardor to his long-neglected books, but 
science had lost its charms, and the slighted muse refused to answer 
his bidding. The friend who sympathized with him most deeply 
could only assure him that such paroxysms were usually brief in 
proportion to their violence, and that lime, from the bitterest seeds 
of disappointment, often produces the most fragrant and healthful 
fruit. 

Let not the hackneyed or the heartless smile at the temporary 
discomfiture of the poet. He was passing through one of those 
crises in the history of the heart which serve best to develope the 
character. It is in the sternest conflicts of life, kindling anew the 
energies of the soul, that great and good thoughts are born. The 
poet had lived thus far in a world of his own dreamy imagination. 
Turning from the visionary past, he began to contemplate the stem 
realities of the future, and found that life has its trials and duties, 
to be met with patience and resolution ; and all the warmth and 
benevolence of his nature glowed in his countenance, as he ex¬ 
claimed : 

* I have been a cypher in the midst of an active universe. All 
things else seem to be accomplishing their allotted destiny, while I 
alone am nought. My life has been a dream of nothingness, but it 
shall be a dream no longer. I have lived thus far for the gratifica¬ 
tion of idle whims : henceforth my ambition and my happiness shall 
be, to accomplish some good for others. Pain, disease and death 
are every where abroad. None are exempt from the ills of mor¬ 
tality, and science will teach me how many of these may be 
arrested or averted. I will yet be a link, however feeble, in the 
chain which binds man to his fellows; and it will be something to 
have lived for, if the pale and languid cheek shall glow with health 
at my coming, and the dying man arise and walk abroad, and live 
to bless my poor skill for his strength.* 

I commended my friend’s benevolent resolution, and bade him 
* GoD-speed !* The period of his academical studies expired about 
this time, and not long after he bade adieu to the home and friends 
of his youth, to pass some years in the pursuit of the medical 
science in the universities of Europe. And thus, reader, has Idle- 
berg become poetless. 

The poet has already realized some of the longings of his boy¬ 
hood. Now and then a letter in his well-known manuscript reaches 
me from lands beyond the sea. He has acquainted himself with 
many of the travelled haunts of the old world. He has strolled 
along the boulevards of the gay capital of France ; he has stood in 
the shadow of grim St. Mark’s, at Venice, and joined in the mad 
mirth of the Carnival; he has wandered along the Tiber, at Rome, 
and mused amid the ruins of the Coliseum; and I was apprised of 
an unexpected degree of personal notoriety when I learned from 
him that, in the exercise of a traveller’s privilege,^ he had written 
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the names of the friends who were most dear to him near the sum¬ 
mit of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

And what of the May-Queen, the poet's first love 1 It would 
doubtless make a touching story, but I have no broken hearts to tell 
of. If there is moVe of the lily and less of the rose in that sweet 
face than were seen there on that May-day, years ago; if her fair 
blue eyes glow with less of merriment and more of thoughtfulness; 
these changes serve only to make her beauty still more pure and 
spiritual. A name once known to be sacred to her is rarely men¬ 
tioned in her presence ; yet, as she has sat in the village church, or 
strolled along the walks of her garden, I have sometimes detected 
in her countenance an expression which I cannot define ; an earnest 
turning of the gaze upon vacancy, a look of thoughtful tenderness, 
which told me that sacred remembrances were thronging at her 
heart. I know full well how the poet’s fondest thoughts are often 
employed ; and 1 should not be at all astonished, though mountains 
and plains and the wide sea now divide them, if there were yet, 
some of these days, and ‘ somehow or other,’ a marriage of true 
and tried hearts at Roseland. 


SONG OF THE GRAVE. 


'Tarac Is a voice from tbe tomb, sweeter than song.‘ —W^eniMOTOM lavixo. 


Comb, come to the grave, ye fainting ones, 

With the burden and heat of life oppressed ; 

No painful toils or burning suns 
Here mar the weary mortal’s rest 
\ 

O haste to my arms, where the loved and lost, 

Whom Memory links with the golden past, 

No more on the billowy waves are tost, 

Bat sleep secure from the storm at last 

Come, rest where your tears, pale child of grief! 

Their channel loee, and cease to flow; 

Where every sorrow finds relief, 

And hushed is the plaintive voice of wo. 

Here close your eyes to each scene of strife. 

Which the peaceful heart in the world annoys ; 

Here rest awhile from the fever of life. 

Its transient hopes and its fading joys. 

For their sleep is brief whom here I bind. 

And trusting for life in the Gron of Love, 

And endless awaking ere long they find 

In the realms of fadeless light above. j. clsmskt. 

(If. r.) Jmme, IW7. 
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*UB[ AltfOR, IBI F1DE8.’ 


■ T A HSW COMTUIBt'TOIL 


* All faith from human hearts is fled,* 

I to that gentle lady said : 

‘ Faith is an idle dream, I see, 

I *11 trust in none, none truateth me!’ 

And I was moody, she was still. 

Our souls were out of tune, 

Besause 1 spoke such words of ill 
That summer afternoon : 

My lonely heart felt sick and weak, 

The gentle lady did not speak. 

So silently the path we took 
Along the common, by the brook. 

And walked together by the shore, 

As we had often walked before: 

The sky was fair, the sands were white. 
Smooth flowed the silvery sea ; 

1 watched the snowy sea-gull’s flight, 
And so perhaps did she ; 

And now the sun is sinking low. 

And long and thin our shadows grow. 

Methought I beard the ocean moan 
In sorrow to be left alone ; 

And I rejoiced that sea and sky 
Should be bereaved as well as I. 

Our homeward path we could not miss; 

Along a narrow ledge. 

And by a beetling precipice, 

Close to the water’s edge ; 

A rocky eminence and gray, 

Familiar with the ocean’s spray. 

The ocean’s spray that o’er H dashed. 

By strong east winds to madness lashed } 
Striving to reach the wintry stars: 

Kind summer sought to hide the scars 
Of the huge rock’s misshapen side 
With light fern’s feathery nod, 

With yellow coltsfoot’s simple pride. 

And wealth of golden-rod : 

I liked in that stern cliff to see 
A kindred scorn and savagery. 

Thus went we in the evening holy. 

Along the sea-line pacing slowly. 

When sudden, as from heaven sent, 

And free from earthly element. 

Stood on the crag a creature fair, 

With bearing free and bold: 
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Like wings of angels on the air 
His curls of sliiniug gold ; 

And God had given to the face 
A wonderful and perfect grace. 

Nothing so beautiful before 
I saw and shall see nevermore; 

And I were loth to hear again 
A tone so full of stifled pain ; 

As when her eyes the lady raised. 

Her hand her forehead shading, 

And under that fair screening, gazed 
Upon the sunset’s fading: 

And knew between us and the suu 
That glorious child, her own — her one ! * 

His gaze was on the distance fixed, 

Where skies and seas their azure mixed ; 
Perchance his stainless childhood’s thought 
The meaning of the ocean caught; 

And revelations never given, 

When the world’s vapors dim 
Have floated between us and heaven. 
Were present there with him: 

And the deep sea’s majestic roll 
Filled all the chambers of his soul. 

Safe stood he, while no downward glance 
Broke the glad tenor of his trance ; 

For lofty thoughts are angel bands. 

With charge to bear us in their hands. 

’T is sense of self that peril flings 
Around life’s lowly peak. 

And causes mortal shudderings 
As in that infant weak ; 

No more the seer —the angel bright, 

A child is on that dizzy height 

There rang the lady’s silvery tone: 

* Mamma will come, my love, my own ! 
Look up and see the sky’s bright hue. 
Until mamma can see it too.’ 

Alas! ere we the summit gain. 

The boy will lose bis hold ! 

The chilling fingers of the main 
Uncurl those locks of gold ; 

And Death will kiss the eyelids fair 
Where late a mother’s kisses were ! 

She saw that I could climb no more. 

So far the hoar crag jutted o’er. 

Her look grew strange with agony. 

And hope died in her fading eye. 

Still the white lips spoke mild and clear: 

‘ Stand now erect, and spring !’ 

The child without one pause of fear, 

Or single questioning. 

Leaped downward to her glad embrace. 
And in her bosom hid her face. 
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Wounded, ai^ainst the rocks, I found her, 
A happy paleness breathing round her; 
Half like a woman, dear and faint, 

Half with the look of some sweet saint: 
Fondly she clasped her boy, the while 
Calm tears were in her eyes; 

Then unto me, with gentle smile. 

She said, reproachful-wise. 

And closer clasped that cooing dove, 

* They dwell together— Faith and Love !’ 


A QUESTION IN SINGLE RULE OF THREE. 


CHAPTER 8PCOHD. 


RAIL-ROAD CAR: STAGE-COACH:: CITT: -. 

Having examined in a previous chapter the first two terms of 
this proposition, and being greatly refreshed by the interval of rest 
enjoyed since that remarkably scientific article was penned, I now 
recur, with renewed vigor, to my delightful task, and will endeavor, 
before we stop again, to discover the correct answer to the question 
we have under discussion. 

But here seems to be a suitable occasion for indulging in a few 
reflections on the benefit and pleasure to be derived from the study 
of mathematics. As a means of mental discipline it stands unri¬ 
valled. It trains the mind to correct habits of thought, and prepares 
it to judge with accuracy of men and things. The mathematician 
is fully armed and accoutred for the warfare of life, offensive and 
defensive. He has a rule for every thing. His life is but an illus¬ 
tration of his favorite study. He eats and drinks by Addition, sleeps 
by means of Position, marries by Compound Fellowship, and rears 
a family by Multiplication. He raises himself to power by Involu¬ 
tion, and has his teeth extracted by Evolution. In choosing a pro¬ 
fession he consults Interest, and relies upon Practice for his support. 
His knowledge of Algebra secures him the reputation of a man of 
letters. By means of Geometry he can demonstrate an impossi¬ 
bility, and prove any side of a subject to be the right side. Conic 
Sections serve to amuse him in his leisure hours, and he resorts to 
them as an antidote for low spirits ; they are comic-sections to him. 

The mathematician is a man of confidence, of unbounded assu¬ 
rance ; and well he may be, for he is founded on a rock. His know¬ 
ledge is certain. The results at which he arrives in his investiga¬ 
tions are inevitable. He does not deal in guesses and probabilities. 
He does not spend his time in weighing opposing arguments and 
conflicting evidence. He is not called upon to split hairs and de¬ 
cide doubtful points, which, when decided, are still doubtful. He 
glides with grace and certainty from his first axibms to his final con¬ 
clusions, and bids defiance to the wit and wisdom of the whole 
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world to move him from his positions. Herein consists the peculiar 
advantage which the mathematician has ovet* most other persons. 
They may be mistaken, deluded, humbugged and bamboozled. The 
wise man of to-day is liable to be proved an ignoramus by the wise 
man of to-morrow. What in one age and country is called philo¬ 
sophy and religion, is condemned in a later age or different coun¬ 
try as nonsense and superstition. Those departments of knowledge 
which profess to deal in facts only, abound in errors and uncertain¬ 
ties. History is little more than a vast fiction founded on fact. 
Herodotus and Livy, and Hume and Gibbon, are first-dousins to 
AV^averley and Pickwick. The last are as true to nature as the first 
are to fact. In each case either the warp or the wool is spun from 
the imagination of the writer. The historian would be scarcely 
willing to swear to the truth of what he writes. He will stretch a 
fact in order to fill out a chapter, and mould truth into well-turned 
periods. History introduces us to Romulus and Remus, and their 
nurse the wolf: Fiction makes us acquainted with Robinson Crusoe 
and his man Friday. For my part I find less difficulty in digesting 
De Foe, than 1 do in swallowing Livy. 

This uncertainty is not confined to history. The astronomer is 
always out of soundings, and wandering in nebulae or enveloped in 
fogs and mists. The most he can do is to measure a few of the 
stars nearest him, and overawe one with a long string of figures in¬ 
dicating their distance from the earth. And he exults over this, and 
assumes important airs, as though he were a public benefactor! 
What matters it that there are stars so far distant that their light has 
never reached us I We have never felt the want of them ; we do 
very well without them ; we have stars enough now, and to spare. 
Who cares a straw about the distance of the winking celestials, 
whether it is denoted by an official digit flanked by ten, or by a hun¬ 
dred private ciphers 1 

Astronomers are well enough in their way. I would not injure 
theip nor detract from the praise which is justly due them. They 
are entitled to considerable Credit for their almanacs, and for their 
accurate statistical tables on moonshine. It is very convenient to 
know when the sun rises, especially if one is never up in time to 
witness the performance. They deserve our thanks for giving us 
notice when we may expect a visit from a comet, and when to pre¬ 
pare smoked-glass for viewing an eclipse. But of what earthly bene¬ 
fit is the greater part of their discoveries 1 What have they done 
that they should make such a hubbub, and each claim the honors of 
an apotheosis, and appropriate to himself a new constellation ] They 
build observatories and run out their long tubes, and with imperti¬ 
nent curiosity squint at the fair face of the upper world as uncere¬ 
moniously as a peripatetic exquisite squints through his eye-glass at 
the blushing beauties whom he meets. Suddenly one of them ex¬ 
claims, • Eureke ! Eureke f What now ] What have you found % 
Has a comet run off the track 1 Is the sun getting short of fuel ? 
Is the moon unable to rise 1 Is there a screw loose in the celestial 
machinery % O no; nothing of the kind. But he has discovered a 
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new spot on the sun ; or another dimple or mole or wrinkle on the 
countenance of the Queen of Night; or he has been skimming the 
milky-way and gives us the cream of his observations in a book of 
figures ; or he thinks the Swan is within shooting distance, or that 
the Great Bear moves its tail. Indeed ! And what of it I Will 
that remedy any of the evils that flesh is heir to, or prove a new 
source of pleasure to mankind ] Does it enable us to determine 
the cause of the potato-rot, or to decide the vexed question, ‘ Will 
saltpetre explode V Gentlemen star-gazers ! be not too greedy of 
praise. Do not attempt to monopolize the honors which belong to 
others as well as to yourselves. Remember that man frequently 
magnifies the importance of what he has said or done, and fancies 
himself the centre of attraction for all eyes. Be warned by the 
smile excited by the self-important Chinese, whose maps of the world 
are mostly covered with their own Flowery Land, making a mere 
border of the remainder of the earth. 

It may be that the future will redeem the promises of the past, 
and that astronomy will finally make itself generally interesting by 
coming to particulars. If opticians succeed in grinding their glasses 
so as to bring the nearest stars within a stone’s-throw of us, then we 
will vote them bright geniuses, and afford them some substantial 
proof of our admiration at their skill and perseverance. That 
would be indeed a triumph of science and art! Then we should 
haVe celestial as well as terrestrial news. Politicians would keep a 
bright look out for changes in the moon ; we should obtain our 
fashions from Venus instead of Paris; war news would come from 
Mars as well as from Mexico; circus-haunters would look to Saturn 
for sports of the ring; the markets would be equally affected by the 
arrival of comets and steamers; telegraphic communicatipn be 
established with Herschel; those who travel on meteors would be 
cautioned not to fall off’, and shooting-stars would be ordered ‘ not 
to shoot this way.' 

But let us return to the Mathematician. He sits enthroned far 
above the clouds and dim obscurities which envelope other sources 
of knowledge. Whatever he knows, he knows without an ‘ if’ or 
* perhaps.’ There can be no later discoveries or revolutions or im¬ 
provements which shall contradict his truthful statements, or upset 
the results of his labor. All things else may change and pass by 
degrees from youth to maturity, and from vigor to decay. The day 
will come in which * the heavens shall be rolled up as a scroll ;* but 
the day will never come in which two and two can be any thing but 
four. ‘ The rolling spheres’ may roll out of sight and out of ex¬ 
istence ; solids may melt to liquids, and liquids ‘ flat out’ into plane 
surfaces, and then evaporate into thin air; but Euclid and Company 
will survive the general dissolution, and flourish in immortal green¬ 
ness. 

I trust I have by this digression excited a lively interest in the 
mind of the reader in the subject under consideration. I flatter 
myself that I have in some measure increased bis desire to devote 
himself to mathematical investigations in general, and to the ques- 
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tion with which we started in particular. If I have been so fortu¬ 
nate, then am I amply repaid for my labor. 

What is the fourth term of our proposition % I am convinced, in¬ 
dulgent reader, that you have outstripped me in this ramble, and 
have arrived at the conclusion before me. To deny this would be 
to question your mental powers, would imply a doubt as to your 
ability to give a shrewd guess. Far be it from me to be guilty of 
such injustice. I am sure you can jump from one stepping-stone 
in an argument to another with the agility which characterizes a live 
Yankee. Yes, you are coiTCct in your supposition: a rail-road 
car sustains the same relation to a stage-coach, that a city does to a 
village. Nothing can be more obvious. I do not deem it neces¬ 
sary to attempt a labored defence of the truth of this statement: a 
few hints will be sufficient. 

A city and a village differ otherwise than in magnificence. Could 
you by some ingenious process experiment upon a village ; could 
you draw out its streets to great length, and expand each building 
until the modest cottage should loom up a stately mansion, and the 
plain church should swell with importance, and the insignificant 
steeple sprout and grow into a rival of the sky-piercing pyramids 
of Grace and Trinity; and could you then inflate the inhabitants, 
until the men should find it necessary to strap themselves into their 
boots to prevent rising, and the women should resemble highly-deco¬ 
rated parachutes but just descended from some butterfly excursion; 
could you do all this, you would find that you had not essentially 
changed its character. It would be a village still. Or clap it, if you 
please, into a microscope of great magnifying power, still you do 
not make a city of it. On the other hand, reverse the process and turn 
the small end of your optical instrument toward a city: you see a 
city still, however dwarfed it may be by the process. The difference 
between the two is mainly owing to the difference in population. 
The size of the buildings, public and private, the elegance of the 
furniture, or the wealth and style of the inhabitants, are compara¬ 
tively of little importance, and are of small accoupt in giving to 
each place its distinctive character. 

In order to understand the matter fully, it becomes necessary to 
view it with a philosophic eye. Let us stand back a short distance, 
and take an enlarged and scientific view of the subject. 

Many divisions of mankind have been made by learned and in¬ 
genious writers. Some have classified men according to the hue of 
the skin. They make use of a theoretical prism, and give us the 
primary colors ranging from Caucasian whiteness to Ethiopian black¬ 
ness, and nearly corresponding in number with the colors of the 
rainbow. Again, there is the division into barbarous, half-civilized, 
civilized, and enlightened. Those who adopt this system of classi¬ 
fication usually represent the country where they live as the grand 
centre of light and knowledge. From that point the rays of civili¬ 
zation and refinement dart forth in a very spirited manner into the 
surrounding gloom, dazzling the nearest neighbors, making it quite 
cheerflil ha lands more remote, and affording a comfortable twilight 
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to many distant countries ; until at length, through fear or modesty, 
they stop on the borders of Ethiopia and South-Sea Jslands, where 
the natives do not confine themselves to a vegetable diet, nor follow 
our fashions in the style of their garments, but eat their enemies 
and dress en deshabille. This may be termed the great I and little 
u system. It has been generally adopted throughout the world with 
some modifications. The Jews and the Chinese have but two classes; 
they are number one, and all others are but Gentiles or * outside- 
barbarians.' Each nation considers itself superior to any other, and 
imagines its achievements to have been so glorious and its whole ap¬ 
pearance so peculiarly brilliant, that it is a great eye-sore to its 
neighbors, and cannot be viewed with comfort except through a 
smoked-glass. We have heard so much about * this enlightened age' 
and * this enlightened country,' that we habitually associate in our 
thoughts an absence of knowledge with an absence of light. We 
find it difficult to realize that the sun was not in an eclipse during 
the * dark ages,' or that the ‘ dark corners of the earth’ are not 
shrouded in a London fog of the first water. 

I respecfully decline adopting any of these artificial divisions, 
and propose one which I think simple, just and striking. Man may 
be viewed in three aspects or phases: First, as he exists in the 
patriarchal state, where the family relation exists, and the father is 
the ruler of the household : Secondly, as a member of a little com¬ 
munity, known as a burgh, borough, huddle, ville, or village ; and 
lastly, as one of the units which make up that mass of humanity 
known as a city. The patriarchal state is the oldest and most im¬ 
portant of the whole. Nature and revelation and common sense, 
all unite in sanctioning the relation there sustained. The patriarch 
derives his authority from the highest sources. He reigns by a di¬ 
vine right less questionable than that of kings. Some six thousand 
years have established his dynasty in power, and he smiles at all 
attempts at revolt. He fears no usurpers. He is fully assured that 
no ‘ association,' ‘ community' or ‘ phalanx' can deprive him of his 
honors or of his office. 

The second class also has age in its favor. Villages must have 
sprung up when the world was quite new. Men are gregarious 
animals. Instinct leads them to seek each other’s society. Comfort 
and interest and affection collect them together. Whether they live in 
tents, like the Arabs; or burrow in the ground, like the Aleutian 
Islanders; or form the family circle within inverted earthen bowls, 
like the Hottentots; or erect more substantial habitations of wood 
and stone, like ourselves, yet we find them universally inclined to 
huddle together. Villages are an agreeable necessity. There the 
men can pursue their different occupations to advantage, afford each 
other all needed assistance, pass their leisure hours in innocent 
amusements or in discussing the news of the day, and keep up a 
brisk interchange of views as to the weather. The women can 
comfort and, advise each other, visit like angels of mercy the bed of 
suffering, smooth the dying pillow, and shed a tear of sympathy 
with the bereaved. They can find sufficient food for their curiosity, 
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and dissect the character of their neighbors every pleasant after¬ 
noon. 

A city is a later contrivance. Nimrod founded the first of which 
we have any account. We are informed that he was a mighty 
hunter, but it is tolerably certain that the animal he hunted was a 
biped. He was undoubtedly a cruel, rapacious, unprincipled indi¬ 
vidual. He considered his fellow-men tair game on which to dis¬ 
play his skill as a sportsman, and appropriated their valuables to his 
own use as lawful plunder. Nineveh was his strong-hold, from, 
which he issued forth to despoil the surrounding country. There 
he gathered his captives and stored his ill-gotten wealth, and held 
his beastly orgies. He would have met the fate he deserved had 
he been flung from the walls, and had his carcass been left for his 
dogs to fight over; that is to say, if he had any dogs. 

Did peace and temperance bear sway on earth, cities would be 
greatly reduced in number and size. They owe their existence, in 
a great measure, to the fears and passions of men. Their huge 
walls are built and made to bristle with armed men, because vio¬ 
lence is abroad in the land. They are resorted to as places of 
safety. Multitudes reside there, in order that they may live in 
luxury and splendor. Cities are the head-quarters of villains, the 
lurking-places of small rogues, and the hot-beds of vice, l^ot but 
that a city has its peculiar advantages. The arts flourish there in 
beautiful perfection. There men of science and learning * most do 
congregate.* It is the home of the artist. It is a place of general 
resort for the ingenious and skilful. There Wealth and Rank as¬ 
sume their haughtiest airs, and Fashion flaunts in her gayest colors. 
Marble and granite leave their native mountains, and rise in forms 
of strength and beauty by the thronged streets. The domes and 
turrets and steeples lift themselves high toward heaven, and the 
cellars go down quite a distance in an opposite direction. .The 
merchants are princes, the barbers sharp tellows, and the boot¬ 
blacks gentlemen of refinement and polish. The dandies are all 
that a tailor could wish, and are perfectly * killing.* The ladies are 
blooming and beautiful at all seasons of the year; thanks to cos¬ 
metics, they never fade. The chief ol^ection to a city is, that the 
individual is swallowed up and lost sight of in the crowd. He can¬ 
not hope to be eminent in such a multitude. Unless he is a prodigy 
in genius, or skill, or learning, or is in some other way very re¬ 
markable, he must expect to remain unknown and uncared-for by 
the great mass of the citizens. He helps to swell the census, and 
may some day claim a paragraph in a police report. Beyond this 
he may not aspire. Like the celebrated needle in the hay-mow, 
no one looks for him, and his good points and sharpness all go for 
nothing. 

How diflerent is the village ! There no one is so high as to be 
out of reach, nor so low as not to be seen. Each person takes the 
most lively interest in the concerns of all the rest. Every turn of 
the weathercock is noticed. The dress and inanners and business 
of the villagers are common property, and legitimate subjects for 
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daily discussion. Living in a village is like living in a glass house ; 
it is very pleasant, but occasionally somewhat embarrassing. There 
are things that one would rather prefer not to have generally known ; 
as, for instance, that one has a hole in one’s stocking, or a wart or 
mole on one’s shoulder, or that one has proposed and been rejected, 
or has been dunned and could not pay. But unfortunately secresy 
is not practicable. Several hundred paii*8 of eyes are directed 
toward you, and deception or mystery is out of the question. The 
true course is, to bo perfectly frank and open in all respects ; to do 
nothing of which you ought to be ashamed, and then hold yourself 
open for inspection at all times. The public will feel flattered by 
this plain acknowledgment of their right to meddle with that which 
does not concern them, and may think proper to let you pass with¬ 
out particular notice. 

I love a pleasant village, and most of all do I love the one where 
I was bom and where I spent my youth. It lies far away among 
the green hills, which rise around it like an amphitheatre. As the 
Mohammedan always worships with his face toward his holy city, 
so does nrnr heart daily turn with true devotion toward my native 
village. Those noble hills encompass me wherever I may wander. 
They always rise before me, as does Mont Blanc before the Swiss, 
or Mount Zion before the Jew. Memory invests the place with in¬ 
terest. There lived the friends of my youth, and there many of 
them still remain. There was my home, where the kindest of parents 
guided my unsteady steps, and beloved brothers joined me in my 
sports, and a dear, an only sister, smiled upon us. Alas! within 
that burying-ground near by are two new-made graves. The grass 
does not yet cover the broken earth, nor is my wounded heart yet 
healed from the rude strokes of death. There, side by side, rest a 
mother and a sister. I never more shall hear their loved voices! 
They cannot smile upon me as of old; they do not hear me call to 
them; they do not see these falling tears! Divinest mother! I 
would not call you back to this world of care and toil and suffering: 

SwKBT be thy rest! 

The sif'hing winds shall moan around thy tomb, 

Trees shall watch o’er thee, and sweet flowers shall bloom 
Above thy broasL 

Sister, adieu! 

And when grim Death shall summon me away, 

O! may 1 moulder to my native clay 

Nearest to you! Gai.tHi.Moa. 


RECIPE FOR MAKING A WOMAN. 

A FLIT of spirit; a gleam of love ; 

A spot of polar white ; 

A tint of beauty stain'd above; 

A ray of summer light. 

A still small accent whispers o’er. 

And music aids the birth ; 

A soul of glory beams before, 

And Woman walks the earth. 
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PASSING AWAY. 


We are passing away — passing away 
To the far-off spirit-land; 

Like autumn leaves, the moody, the gay, 
A many-sorrowed band ; 

We are passing away — passing away ! 


11 . 

We are passing away—passing away 
To a dim and shadowy clime. 

Like countless bubbles we onwsjrd stray 
Adown the stream of time ; 

We are passing away passing away! 


XIZ. 

We are pa^ng away — passing away. 
And yet we heed it not; 

Our fellow bubbles sink; we play, 

Nor mourn the lost one’s lot; 

We are passing away passing away! 


We are passing away — passing away ! 

Our suns grow brief and pale, 

Like cheerless suns of a winter day, 
That rise — and quickly fail. 

We are passing away—passing away ! 


We are passing away — passing away 
To join the lost and fair, 

Who on the verge of the Bright Land stray, 
To journey with us there; 

We are passing away—passing away! 


TX. 

We are passing away — passing away 
From many a flower-hid snare, 
Where man his brother leads astray, 

* And leaves him weeping there ; 

We are passing away — passing away! 


We are passing away — passing away, 
We trust to a brighter clime ; 

Let ns rear a pile that shall ne’er decay. 
Beside each snare of Time, 

To warn those who follow to bear away! 
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THE OREGON TRAIL. 


»T FRANOI9 PARKVAH, JR. 


TH£BDFPALO. 

‘Twice twenty leagued 
Buyoud remotest smoke of hunter’s camp, 

Koame the majestic brute, in herds that shake 

The earth with thundering steps.' Briamt. 

Four days on the Platte, and yet no buffalo ! Last year’s signs 
of them were provokingly abundant; and wood being extremely 
scarce, we found an admirable substitute in the hois de vache^ which 
bums exactly like peat, producing no unpleasant effects. The 
wagons one morning had left the camp; Shaw and I were already 
on horseback, but Henry Chatillon still sat cross-legged by the dead 
embers of the fire, playing pensively with*the lock of his rifle, while 
his sturdy Wyandot pony stood quietly behind him, looking over his 
head. At last he .got up, patted the neck of the pony, (whom, from 
an exaggerated appreciation of his merits, he had christened * Five 
Hundred Dollar,) and then mounted, with a melancholy air. 

‘ What is it, Henry V 

* Ah ! I feel lonesome ; I never been here before; but I see away 
yonder over the buttes, and down there on the prairie, black — all 
black with buffalo !’ 

In the afternoon, he and I left the party, and set out in search of 
an antelope ; until, at the distance of a mile or two on the right, the 
tall white wagons and the little black specs of horsemen were just 
visible, so slowly advancing that they seemed motionless; and far 
on the left rose the broken line of scorched, desolate sand-hills. The 
vast plain waved with tall rank grass, that swept our horses’ bellies ; 
it swayed to and fro in billows with the light breeze, and far and 
near antelope and wolves were moving through it, the hairy backs 
of the latter alternately appearing and disappearing as they bounded 
awkwardly along; while the antelope, with the simple curiosity 
peculiar to them, would often approach us closely, their little horns 
and white throats just visible above the grass tops, as they gazed 
eagerly at us with their round black eyes. 

I dismounted, and amused myself with firing at the wolves. 
Henry attentively scrutinized the surrounding landscape; and at 
length he gave a shout, and called on me to mount again, pointing 
in the direction of the sand-hills. A mile and a half from us, two 
minute black specs slowly traversed the face of one of the bare 
glaring declivities, and disappeared behind the summit. ‘ Let us 
go !* cried Henfy, belaboring the sides of * Five Hundred Dollar 
and I following in his wake, wo galloped rapidly through the rank 
grass toward the base of the hills. 
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From one of their openings descended a deep ravine, widening as 
it issued on the prairie. We entered it, and galloping up, in a mo- 
ment were surrounded by the bleak desolate sand-hills. Half of 
their steep sides were bare; the rest were scantily clothed with 
clumps of grass, and various uncouth plants, conspicuous among 
which every where appeared the reptile-like prickly-pear. They 
were gashed with numberless ravines ; and as the sky had suddenly 
darkened, and a cold gusty wind arisen, the strange shrubs and the 
dreary hills looked doubly wild and desolate. But Henry's face 
was all eagerness. He tore off a little hair from the piece of buf¬ 
falo-robe under his saddle, and threw it up, to show the course of 
the wind. It blew directly before us. The game were therefore 
to windward, and it was necessary to make our best speed to get 
round them. 

We scrambled from the ravines, and galloping away through the 
hollows, soon found another ravine, winding like a snake among 
the hills, and so deep that it completely concealed us. We rode up 
the bottom of it, glancing through the shrubbery at its edge, till 
Henry abruptly jerked his rein, and slid out of his saddle. Full a 
quarter of a mile distant, on the outline of the farthest hill, a long 
procession of buffalo were walking, in Indian file, with the utmost 
gravity and deliberation ; then more appeared, plambering from a 
hollow not far off, and ascending, one behind the other, the grassy 
slope of another hill; then a shaggy head and a pair of short 
broken boms appeared issuing out of a ravine close at hand, and 
with a slow, stately step, one by one, the enormous brutes came into 
view, taking their way across the valley, wholly unconscious of an 
enemy. In a moment Henry was worming his way, lying flat on 
the ground, through grass and prickly pears, toward his unsuspect¬ 
ing victims. He had with him both my rifle and his own. He was 
soon out of sight, and still the buffalo kept issuing into the valley. 
For a long time all was silent: I sat holding his horse, and wonder¬ 
ing what he was about, when suddenly, in rapid succession, came 
the sharp reports of the two rifles, and the whole line of buffalo, 
quickening their pace into a clumsy trot, gradually disappeared over 
the ridge of the hill. Henry rose to his feet, and stood looking 
after them. 

* You have missed them,’ said I. 

‘ Yes,’ said Henry. ‘ Let us go.’ He descended into tho ravine, 
loaded the rifles, and mounted his horse. 

We rode up the hill after thebuflalo. The herd was out of sight 
when we reached the top, but lying on the grass not far off was one 
quite lifeless, and another violently stiiiggling in the death agony. 

‘You see I miss him !’ remarked Henry. He had fired from a 
distance of more than a hundred and fifty yards, and both balls had 
passed through the lungs ; the true mark in shooting buffalo. 

The darkness increased* and a driving storm came on. Tying 
our horses to the horns of the victims, Henry began the bloody 
work of dissection, slashing away with the science of a connoisseur, 
while I vainly endeavored to imitate him. Old Hendrick recoiled 
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with horror and indignation when I endeavored to tie the meat to 
the strings of raw hide, always carried for this purpose, dangling 
at the back of Che saddle. After some difficulty we overcame his 
scruples; and heavily burdened with the more eligible portions of 
the buffalo, we set out on our return. Scarcely had we emerged 
from the labyrinth of gorges and ravines, and issued upon the open 
prairie, when the prickling sleet came driving, gust upon gust, 
directly in our faces. It was strangely dark, though wanting still 
an hour of sunset. The freezing storm soon penetrated to the 
skin, but the uneasy trot of our heavy-gaited horses kept us warm 
enough, as we forced them unwillingly in the teeth of the sleet and 
rain, by the powerful suasion of our Indian whips. The prairie in 
this place was hard and smooth. A flourishing colony of prairie- 
dogs had burrowed into it in every direction, and the little mounds 
ef fresh earth around their holes were about as numerous as the 
hills in a corn-field ; but not a yelp was to bo heard ; not the nose 
of a single citizen was visible ; all had retired to the depths of their 
burrows, and we envied them their dry and comfortable habitations. 
An hour’s hard riding showed us our tent dimly looming through 
the storm, one side puffed out by the force of the wind, and the other 
collapsed in proportion, while the disconsolate horses stood shiver¬ 
ing close around, apd the wind kept up a dismal whistling in the 
boughs of three old half-dead trees above. Shaw, like a patriarch, 
sat on his saddle in the entrance, with a pipe in his mouth and his 
arms folded, contemplating, with cool satisfaction, the piles of meat 
that we flung on the ground before him. A dark and dreary night 
succeeded; but the sun rose, with a heat so sultry and languid, that 
the Captain excused himself on that account from waylaying an 
old buffalo bull, who with stupid gravity was walking over the 
prairie to drink at the river. So much for the climate of the 
Flatte! 

But it was not the weather alone that had produced this sudden 
abatement of the sportsmanlike zeal which the Captain had always 
professed. He had been out on the afternoon before, together with 
several members of bis party ; but their hunting was attended with 
no other result than the loss of one of their best horses, severely in¬ 
jured by Sorel, in vainly chasing a wounded bull. The Captain, 
whose ideas of hard riding were all derived from trans-atlantic 
sources, expressed the utmost amazement at the feats of Sorel, who 
went leaping ravines, and dashing at full speed up and down the 
sides of precipitous hills, lashing his horse with the recklessness of 
a Rocky Mountain rider. Unfortunately for the poor animal, he was 
the property of R-, against whom Sorel entertained an un¬ 

bounded aversion. The Captain himself, it seemed, had also at¬ 
tempted to * run’ a buflalo, but though a good and practised horse¬ 
man, he had soon given over the attempt, being astonished and ut¬ 
terly disgusted at the nature of the ground he was required to ride 
over. 

Nothing unusual occurred on that day; but on the following morn¬ 
ing, Henry Chatillon, looking over the ocean-like expanse, saw near 
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the foot of the distant hills something that looked like a band of 
buffalo. He was not sure, he said, but at all events, if they were 
budalo, there was a fine chance for a race. Shaw and 1 at once 
determined to try the speed of our horses. 

‘ Come, Captain; we ^11 see which can ride hardest, a Yankee or 
an Irishman.* 

But the Captain maintained a grave and austere countenance. 
He mounted his led horse, however, though very slowly ; and we set 
out at a trot. The game appeared about three miles distant. As 
we proceeded, the Captain made various remarks of doubt and in¬ 
decision ; and at length declared he would have nothing to do with 
such a break-neck business; protesting that he had ridden plenty 
of steeple-chaces in his day, but he never knew what riding was 
till he found himself behind a band of buffalo day before yesterday. 

‘ I am convinced,* said the Captain, ‘ that ‘ running’ is out of the 
question. Take my advice, now, and don’t attempt it. It’s dan¬ 
gerous, and of no use at all.* 

‘ Then why did you come out with us ? What do you mean to 
do t* 

• I shall * approach,* * replied the Captain. 

‘ You do n’t mean to * approach* with your pistols, do you 1 We 
have all of us left our rifles in the wagons.* 

The Captain seemed staggered at this suggestion. In his charac¬ 
teristic indecision, at setting out, pistols, rifles, * running’ and * ap¬ 
proaching* were mingled in an inextricable medley in his brain. He 
trotted on in silence between us for a while; but at length, he 
dropped behind, and slowly walked his horse back to rejoin the 
party. Shaw and I kept on ; when lo! as we advanced, the band 
of buffalo were transferred into certain 'clumps of tall bushes, dot¬ 
ting the prairie for a considerable distance. At this ludicrous ter¬ 
mination of our chace, we followed the example of our late ally, , 
and turned back toward the party. We were skirting the brink of 
a deep ravine, when we saw Henry and the broad-chested pony 
coming toward us at a gallop. 

Here *b old Papin and Frederic, down from Fort Laramie !* 
shouted Henry, long before he came up. We had for some days 
expected this encounter. Papin was the bourgeois of Fort Laramie. 
He had come down the river with the buffalo-robes and the beaver, 
the produce of the last winter’s trading. I had among our baggage 
a letter which I wished to commit to their hands; so requesting 
Henry to detain the boats if he could until ray return, I set out 
after the wagons. They were about four miles in advance. In half 
an hour I overtook them, got the letter, trotted back upon the trail, 
and looking carefully, as I rode, I saw a patch of broken, storm- 
blasted trees, and moving near them, some little black specks like 
men and horses. Arriving at the place, I found a strange assembly. 
The boats, eleven in number, deep-laden with the 8kin8,'hugged close 
to the shore, to escape being borne down by the swift current. The 
rowers, swarthy ignoble Mexicans, turned their brutish faces upward 
to look, as I reached the bank. Papin sat in the middle of one of 
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the boats upon the canvass-covering that protected the robes. He 
was a stout, robust fellow, with a little gray eye, that had a peculiarly 
sly and selfish twinkle. ‘ Frederic,* also, stretched his tall raw- 
boned proportions close by the bourgeois^ and * mountain men’ com¬ 
pleted the group; some lounging in the boats, some strolling on 
shore ; some attired in gaily-painted buffalo robes, like Indian dan¬ 
dies ; some with hair saturated with red paint, and be-plastered w^ith 
glue to their temples; and one be-daubed with Vermillion upon 
the forehead and each cheek. They were a mongrel race ; yet the 
French blood seemed to predominate, as usual, upon the prairies: 
in a few, indeed, might bo seen the black snaky eye of the Indian 
half breed; and one and all, they seemed to aim at assimilating 
themselves to their savage associates. 

I shook hands with the bourgeois^ and delivered the letter; then the 
boats swung round into the stream and floated away. They had 
reason for haste, for already the voyage from Fort Laramie had 
occupied a full month, and the river was growing daily more shal¬ 
low. Fifty times a day the boats had been aground : indeed, those 
who navigate the Platte invariably spend half their time upon sand¬ 
bars. Two of these boats, the property of private traders, after¬ 
ward separating from the rest, got hopelessly involved in the shal¬ 
lows, not very far from the Pawnee villages, and were soon sur¬ 
rounded by a swarm of the inhabitants. They carried off every¬ 
thing that they considered valuable, including most of the robes; 
and amused themselves by tying up the men lefl on guard, and 
soundly whipping them with sticks ! 

We encamped that night upon the bank of the river. Among 
the emigrants there was an over-grown boy, some eighteen years 
old, with a head as round and about as large as a pumpkin, and 
fever-and-ague fits had dyed his face of a corresponding color. He 
wore an old white hat, tied under his chin with a handkerchief: his 
body was short and stout, but his legs of disproportioned and ap¬ 
palling length. 1 observed him at sunset, breasting the hill with 
gigantic strides, and standing against the sky on the summit, like a 
collossal pair of tongs. In a moment after, we heard him scream¬ 
ing frantically behind the ridge; and nothing doubting that he was 
in the clutches of Indians or grizzly bears, some of the party caught 
up their rifles and ran to the rescue. His outcries, however, proved 
but an ebullition of joyous excitement; he had chased two little 
wolf pups to their burrow, and he was on his knees, grubbing away 
like a dog at the mouth of the hole, to get at them. 

Before morning he caused more serious disquiet in the camp. It 
was his turn to hold the middle-guard; but no sooner was he called 
up, than he coolly arranged a pair of saddle-bags under a wagon, 
laid his [lead upon them, closed his eyes, opened his mouth and fell 
asleep. The guard on our side of the camp, thinking it no part of 
his duty to look after the cattle of the emigrants, contented himself 
with watching our own horses and mules : the wolves, he said, were 
unusually noisy; but still no mischief was anticipated until the sun 
rose, and not a hoof or horn was in sight! The cattle were gone ! 
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While Tom was quietly slumbering, the wolves had driven them 
away! 

Then, R-, we reaped the fruits of your precious plan of tra- 

Yelling in company with emigrants ! To leave them in their distress 
was not to be thought of; and we felt bound to wait until the cattle 
could be searched for, and if possible, recovered. But the reader 
may be curious to know what punishment awaited the faithless Tom. 
By the wholesome law of the prairie, he who falls asleep on guard 
is condemned to walk all day, leading his horse by the bridle, and 
we found much fault with our companions for not enforcing such a 
sentence on the offender. Nevertheless, had he been of our own 
party, I have no doubt that he would in like manner have escaped 
scot-free. But the emigrants went farther than mere forbearance : 
they decreed that since Tom could n^t stand guard without falling 
asleep, he should n’t stand guard at all, and henceforward his slum¬ 
bers were unbroken. Establishing such a premium on drowsiness 
could have no very beneficial effect upon the vigilance of our senti¬ 
nels ; for it is far from agieeable, after riding from sunrise to sun¬ 
set, to feel your slumbers interrupted by the butt of a rifle nudging 
your side, and a sleepy voice growling in your ear that you must 
get up, to shiver and freeze for three weary hours at midnight. 

‘ Buffalo! buffalo!’ It was but a grim old bull, roaming the 
prairie by himself in misanthropic seclusion ; but there might be 
more behind the hills. Dreading the monotony and languor of the 
camp, Shaw and I saddled our horses, buckled our holsters in their 
places, and set out with Henry Chatillon in search of them. Henry, 
not intending to take part in the chase, but merely conducting us to 
the game, carried bis rifle with him, while we left ours behind as 
incumbrances. We rode for some five or six miles, and saw no living 
thing but wolves, snakes, and prairie-dogs. 

‘ This won’t do at all,’ said Shaw, 

‘ What won’t do ?’ 

‘ There’s no wood about here to make a litter for the wounded 
man : I have an idea that one of us will need something of the sort 
before the day is over.’ 

There was some foundation for such an apprehension, for the 
ground was none of the best for a race, and grew worse continually 
as we proceeded; indeed it soon became desperately bad, consisting 
of abrupt hills and deep hollows, cut by frequent ravines, not easy 
to pass. At length, a mile in advance, we saw a band of bulls. 
Some were scattered grazing over a green declivity, while the rest 
were crowded more densely together in the wide hollow below. 
Making a circuit, to keep out of sight, we rode toward them, until 
we ascended a hill, within a furlong of them, beyond which nothing 
intervened that could possibly screen us from their view. We dis¬ 
mounted behind the ridge just out of sight, drew our saddle-girths, 
examined our pistols, and mounting again, rode over the hill, and 
descended at a canter toward them, bending close to our horses’ 
necks. Instantly they took the alarm : those on the hill descended ; 
liiose below gathered into a mass, and the whole got in motion, 
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shouldering each other along at a clumsy gallop. We followed, 
spurring our horses to full speed ; and as the herd rushed, crowding 
and trampling in terror through an opening in the hills, we were 
close at their heels, half suffocated by the clouds of dust. But as 
we drew near, their alarm and speed increased ; our horses showed 
signs of the utmost fear, bounding violen^ aside as we approached, 
and refusing to enter among the herd. The buffalo now broke into 
several small bodies, scampering over the hills in different directions, 
and I lost sight of Shaw ; neither of us knew where the other baa 
gone, for we were drunk with the chase. Old Pontiac ran like a 
frantic elephant up hill and down hill, his ponderous hoofs striking 
the prairie like sledge-hammers. He showed a curious mixture of 
eagerness and terror, straining to overtake the panic-stricken herd, 
but constantly recoiling in dismay as we drew near. The fugitives, 
indeed, offer^ no very attractive spectacle, with their enormous size 
and weight, their shaggy manes and the tattered remnants of their 
last winter’s hair covering their backs in irregular shreds and 
patches, and flying off in the wind as they ran. At length, I urged 
my horse Nclose behind a bull, and after trying in vain, by blows and 
spurring, to bring him along side, I shot a bullet into the buffalo 
from this disadvantageous position. At the report, Pontiac, swerved 
BO much that I was again thrown a little behind the game. The 
bullet entering too much in the rear, failed to disable the bull, for a 
buffalo requires to be shot at certain particular points, or he will cer¬ 
tainly escape. The herd ran up a hill, and I followed in pursuit. 
As Pontiac rushed headlong down on the other side, I saw Shaw 
and Henry descending the hollow on the right, at a leisurely gallop: 
and in front, the buffalo were just disappearing behind the crest of 
the hill, their short tails erect, and their hoofs twinkling through a 
cloud of dust. One old bull seemed hanging behind the rest, strug¬ 
gling vainly to keep up with his comrades. As my horse ran past 
him, within about twelve yards, I fired my remaining pistol, by a 
thoughtless impulse, striking him in the rump, too high for mortal 
effect. 

But to glance back at my friend and his exploits. Being a bold 
and excellent rider, he had succeeded, after much diflSculty, in forc¬ 
ing his active little horse within a reasonable distance of a buffalo, 
and firing again and again, he at length disabled him ; for our pis¬ 
tols, unless aimed with extreme precision, were of too small calibre 
to kill at a single shot. This was the old bull at whom I fired, igno¬ 
rant that he was already in extremity. At that moment, I heard 
Shaw and Henry shouting to me; but the muscles of a stronger 
arm than mine could not have checked at once the furious course of 
Pontiac, whose mouth was as insensible as leather. Added to this, 
I rode him that morning with a common snaffle, having the day be¬ 
fore, for the benefit of my other horse, unbuckled from my bridle 
the curb which I ordinarily used. A stronger and hardier brute 
never trod the prairie ; but the novel sight of the buffalo filled him 
with terror, and when at full speed he was almost incontrollable. 
Gaining the top of the ridge, I saw nothing of the buffalo; they had 
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all Tanished amid the intricacies of the hills and hollows. Re-load- 
mg my pistols, in the best way I could, I galloped on until I saw 
them again scuttling along at the base of the hill, their panic some¬ 
what abated. Dowu went old Pontiac among them, scattering them 
to the right and lefl, and then we had another long chase. About 
a dozen bulls were before us, scouring over the hills, rushing down 
the declivities with tremendous weight and impetuosity, and then 
laboring with a weary gallop upward. Still Pontiac, in spite of 
spurring and beating, would not close with them. One bull at length 
fell a little behind the rest, and by dint of much effort, I urged my 
horse within six or eight yards of his side. His back was darkened 
with sweat; he was panting heavily, while his tongue lolled out a 
foot from his jaws. Gradually I came up abreast of him, urging Pon¬ 
tiac with leg and rein nearer to his side, when suddenly he did what 
budalo in such circumstances will always do; ho slackened his gal¬ 
lop, and turning toward us, with an aspect of mingled rage and dis¬ 
tress, lowered his huge shaggy head for a charge. Pontiac, with a 
snort, leaped aside in terror, nearly throwing me to the ground, as 
1 was wholly unprepared for such an evolution. I raised my pistol 
in a passion to strike him on the head, but thinking better of it, I 
fired the bullet after the bull, who had resumed his flight; then 
drew rein, and determined to rejoin my companions. It was high 
time. The breath blew hard from Pontiac’s nostrils, and the sweat 
rolled in big drops down his panting sides; 1* myself felt as if 
drenched in warm water. Pledging myself (and I redeemed the 
pledge) to take my revenge at a future opportunity, I looked round 
lor some indications to show me where I was, and what course I ought 
to pursue ; I might as well have looked for land-marks in the midst 
of the ocean. How many miles I had run, or in what direction, 1 had 
no idea; and around me the prairie was rolling in steep swells and 
pitches, without a single distinctive feature to guide me. 1 had a 
little compass hung at my neck ; and ignorant that the Platte at this 
point diverged considerably from its easterly course, I thought that 
by keening to the northward I should certainly reach it So I turned 
and rode about two hours in that direction. The prairie changed as I 
advanced, softening away into easier undulations, but nothing like 
the Platte appeared, nor any sign of a human being ; the same wild 
endless expanse lay around me still; and to all appearance 1 was as 
far from my object as ever. I began now to consider myself in 
danger of being lost; and therefore, reining in my horse, I sum¬ 
moned the scanty share of woodcraft that I possessed, (if that term 
be applicable upon the prairie,) to extricate me. Looking round, 
it occurred to me that the buffalo might prove my best guides. 1 
soon found one of the paths made by them in their passage to the 
river ; it ran nearly at right angles to my course ; but turning my 
horse’s head in the direction it indicated, his freer gait and erected 
ears assured me that I was right. 

But in the mean time my ride had been by no means a solitary 
one. The whole face of the country was dotted far and wide with 
countless hundreds of buffalo. They trooped along in files and co- 
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lumns, bulls, cows and calves, on the green faces of the declivities 
in front. They scrambled away over the hills to the right and left; 
and far off the pale blue swells in the extreme distance were dotted 
with innumerablo little black specs. Sometimes I surprised shaggy 
old bulls grazing alone, or sleeping behind the ridges I ascended. 
They would leap up at my approach, stare stupidly at me through 
their tangled manes, and then gallop heavily away. The antelope 
were very numerous ; and as they are always bold when in the 
neighborhood of buflhlo, they would approach quite near to look at 
me, gazing intently with their great round eyes, then suddenly leap 
aside, and stretch lightly away over the prairie, as swiftly as the 
swiftest race-horse. Squalid, ruffian-like wolves sneaked through 
the hollows and sandy ravines. Several times I passed through 
villages of prairie-dogs, who sat, each at the mouth of his burrow, 
holding his paws before him in a supplicating attitude, and yelped 
away most vehemently, energetically whisking his little tail with 
every squeaking cry he uttered. Prairie-dogs are not fastidious in 
their choice of companions; for various long, chequered snakes 
were sunning themselves in the midst of the village, and demure 
little gray owls, with a large white ling around each eye, were 
perched side by side with the rightful inhabitants. The prairie 
teemed with life. Again and again I looked toward the crowded 
hill-sides, and was sure I saw horsemen; and riding near, with a 
mixture of hope and dread, for Indians were abroad, I found them 
transformed into a group of buffalo. There was nothing in human 
shape amid all this vast congregation of brute forms. 

When I turned down the buffalo-path, the prairie was deserted 
again; only a wolf or two glided past at intervals, like conscious 
felons, never looking to the right or left. Being now free from anxi¬ 
ety, I was at leisure to observe minutely the objects around me; 
and here, for the first time, I noticed insects wholly different from 
any of the varieties found farther to the eastward. Gaudy butter¬ 
flies fluttered about my horse’s head; strangely-formed beetles, glit¬ 
tering with metallic lustre, were crawling upon plants that I had 
never seen before; multitudes of lizards, too, were darting like 
lightning over the sand. 

I had ridden to a great distance from the river. It cost me a long 
ride on the buffalo-path, before I saw, from the ridge of a sand-hill, 
the pale surface of the Platte glistening in the midst of its desert 
valleys, and the faint outline of the hills beyond waving along the 
sky. From where I stood, not a tree nor a bush nor a living thing 
was visible throughout the whole extent of the sun-scorched land¬ 
scape. In half an hour I came upon the trail, not far from the 
river; and seeing that the party had not yet passed, I turned east¬ 
ward to meet them, old Pontiac’s long swinging trot again assuring 
me that I was right in doing so. I was slightly ill on leaving camp 
in the morning, and six or seven hours of rough riding bad fatigued 
me extremely. I soon stopped, therefore; flung my saddle on the 
ground, and with my head resting on it, and my horse’s trail-rope 
tied loosely to my arm, I lay waiting the arrival of the party, specu- 
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lating meanwhile on the extent of the injuries Pontiac had received. 
At length the white wagon-coverings rose from the verge of the 
plain. By a singular coincidence, almost at the same moment two 
horsemen appeared coming down from the hills. They were Shaw 
and Henry, who had searched for me awhile in the morning ; but 
well knowing the futility of such an attempt in such a broken coun¬ 
try, had placed themselves on the lop of the highest hill they could 
find, and picketting their horses near them, as a signal to me, had 
lain down and fallen asleep. The stray cattle had been recovered, 
as the emigrants told us, about noon. Before sunset, we pushed 
forward eight miles farther. 

'Camp, June Seventh. — Four men are missing; R , Lorel and two emigrants. They set 

out this moruiug aAer bulfalo, and Lave not yet made their appearance ; whether killed or lost, wa 
cannot tell.’ 

I find the above in my note book, and I well remember the coun¬ 
cil held on the occasion. Our fire was the scene of it; for the pal¬ 
pable superiority of Henry Chatillon*s experience and skill made 
him the resort of the whole camp upon every question of difficulty. 
He was moulding bullets at the fire, when the Captain drew near, 
with a perturbed and care-worn expression of countenance, faith- 
fiilly reflected on the heavy features of Jack, who followed close 
behind. Then emigrants came straggling from their wagons toward 
the common centre ; various suggestions were made, to account for 
the absence of the four men ; and one or two of the emigrants de¬ 
clared, that when out after the cattle, they had seen Indians dogging 
them, and crawling like wolves along the ridges of the hills. At 
this the Captain slowly shook his head with double gravity, and so¬ 
lemnly remarked: 

‘ It's a serious thing to be travelling through this cursed wilder¬ 
ness an opinion in which Jack immediately expressed a thorough 
coincidence. Henry would not commit himself by declaiing any 
positive opinion: 

‘ Maybe he only follow the buffalo too far; maybe Indian kill 
him ; maybe he got lost ,* I cannot tell!’ 

With this the auditors were obliged to rest content; the emi¬ 
grants, not in the least alarmed, though curious to know what had 
become of their comrades, walked back to their wagons, and the 
Captain betook himself pensively to his tent. Shaw and I followed 
his example. 

‘ It will be a bad thing for our plans,’ said he, as we entered, ‘ if 
these fellows do n’t get back safe. The Captain is as helpless on 
the prairie as a child. We shall have to take him and his brother 
in tow; they will hang on us like lead.* 

‘ The prairie is a strange place,’ said I. ‘A month ago I should 
have thought it rather a startling affair to have an acquaintance ride 
out in the morning and lose his scalp before night; but here it seems 
the most natural thing in ijie world; not that I believe, however, 
that R-has lost his yet.* 

If a man is constitutionally liable to nervous apprehensions, a 
tour on the distant prairies would, I believe, prove the best pre- 
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scription; for though when in the neighborhood of the Rocky 
Mountains he may at times find himself placed in circumstances of 
some danger, I believe that few ever breathe that reckless atmos¬ 
phere without becoming wholly indillerent to any evil chance that 
may befall themselves or their friends. 

Shaw had a propensity for luxurious indulgence. He spread his 
blanket with the utmost accuracy on the ground, picked up the sticks 
and stones that ho thought might interfere with his comfort, ad¬ 
justed his saddle to serve as a pillow, and composed himself for his 
right’s rest. I had the first guard that evening ; so, taking my rifle, 
I went out of the tent. It was perfectly dark. A brisk wind blew 
down from the hills, and the sparks from the fire were streaming 
over the prairie. One of the emigrants, named Morton, was my 
companion; and laying our rifles on the grass, we sat down toge- 
tlier by the fire. Morton was a Kentuckian, an athletic fellow, 
with a fine intelligent face, and in his manners and conversation he 
showed more of the essential characteristics of a gentleman than 
the vulgar and ignorant boors w^ho float on the scum of fashion in 
some of our eastern cities. Our conversation turned on the pioneers 
of his gallant native state. The three hours of our watch dragged 
away at last, and we went to call up the relief. 

R-’s guard succeeded mine. He was absent; but the Cap¬ 

tain, anxious lest the camp should be left defenceless, had volun¬ 
teered to stand in his place ; so I went to call him up. There was 
no occasion for it, for the Captain had been awake since nightfall. 
A fire was blazing outside of the tent, and by the light which struck 
through the canvass, I saw him and Jack lying on their backs, with 
their eyes wide open. The Captain responded instantly to my call; 
he jumped up, seized the double-barrelled rifle, and came out of 
the tent with an air of solemn determination, as if about to devote 
himself to the safety of the party. I went and lay down, not doubt¬ 
ing that for the next three hours our slumbers would be guarded 
with sufficient vigilance. 


SONNET. 

TO AX XTAiXAX aTRIBT-BIMOaR. 

Many will chide thee for thy simple art. 

Which comes to us in far too modest guise 
To please the fancy of the worldly-wise. 

Who daily throng the city’s busy mart; 

But there are chords within each gentle heart 
That are not moved by grander harmonies, 

Yot vibrate at the touch of tones like these, 

Where simple earnestness and truth have part. 

Thy sweet strains melt upon the evening air 
W’ith twilight softness, and, tftisought, betray 
A lurking memory of what was fair 
In sunnier climes, where thy young feet did stray; 
And I will thank thee for thorn: from this hour 
Thy welcome lays have an unwonted power. 

Botton, Jtou, 1847. 
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THE SUNBEAM. 

A Sunbeam left its home one day 
Tired of wending its constant way 
About tiie distant earth; 

Longing a little while to stray 
To lands whose smile had cheered its way 
E’er since they both had birth. 

So it started off one pleasant morn, 

With few glad mates, of the same ray born, 

To recreate a while. 

Greeting in joy whatever it met, 

A grateful kiss upon all it set. 

And got from all a smile: 

’Till soon it reached the joyous earth, 

Who'hailed it with a song of mirth, 

As it chased the night away ; 

And it peeped in at the half-closed cup 
Of the sleeping flower, and woke it up 
To joy in its gentle stay. 

Not long it tarried, but sped along 
To wake the bird to its morning song. 

Who carolled aloud his glee ; 

Then it glanced away to kiss the stream, 

Which murmured its thanks to the happy beam 
As it glided to the sea. 

And so it hasted along all day, 

Breathing new life in its happy way, 

Until the hour of noon ; 

• Then slowly it seemed to grow tired of play. 
And finally darted from earth away. 

To gladden the risiug moon. 

Methought while I watched the fading ray 
Now longing from earth to escape away, 

Nor longer here to roam. 

That the good man’s soul, when life’s sad dream 
Hath closed in death, shall like that beam 
Glad seek its heavenly home. 

And like the earth in night’s dark pall 
Mourneth the beam, that good to all 
Here ever did impart; 

So shall the world the loss of him 
Who shed upon its night the gleam 
Of a warm and sunny heart. 

And as the sunbeam from the moon 
Still casts almost the light of noon 
Upon the gloomy night, 

Thus shall the good man’s works survive 
So long as earth itself shall live. 

Ill mild and lasting light. 

RocUtter, (/T. Y.,) July, 1847. 
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THE OUTLAW OF 3’ II E S A C K A M E N T O . 


Pro.'PERo. * Fair oniM.untnr 

Ol‘ two most rare atV-ctious.’ TEuntar. 


* Would that the Californian character were as lofty as the Cali¬ 
fornian mountains !* exclaimed I, extending myself almost breathless 
upon the loftiest summit of the chain which edges the Sacramento 
Valley. 

‘Not so/ returned my friend, quietly; ‘it would be too hard to 
climb.* 

Harry South w'as one of those men who reveal only to their inti¬ 
mate friends a marked peculiarity of character. Tliere are many 
such ; all indeed may be really so, for every man convinces those 
who know him best that he possesses a true and full individuality ; 
but, more than any other of my acquaintance, my friend managed 
to mask a dreamy poetical imagination and a glowing heart under 
the appearance of a mere fashionable and high-spirited man of the 
world. His wealth and connections in society of course secured 
him the position of a gentleman. Nobody suspected him of being 
a poet; yet though he never wrote lines, he always thought poetry. 
Between the ages of fifteen and twenty-three he served in the navy 
as midshipman and lieutenant, and then left the profession to suc¬ 
ceed to a valuable estate, and consult his owm pleasure by travelling 
as a gentleman at ease. At Yerba Buena 1 first met him, and our 
acquaintance soon warmed into friendship; so that before many 
days passed, wo found ourselves travelling together on a half-hunt¬ 
ing, half-exploring expedition along the beautiful Valley of the 
Sacramento. Every hour revealed some new trait in his intense 
character. A peculiar freshness, not of inexperience, but the vivid 
glance that never dulls by often looking, seemed to form his ideas 
upon every subject, and made especially delightful our conversation 
upon the most delightful of all topics, love and woman’s heart. 
Hitherto untouched by the gentle passion, he had set up for himself 
an ideal model, not moulded, as he was wont to exclaim, after any 
form of material clay, but one which rose within his mind in dim 
yet lustrous beauty, like a translucent mist before the dazzling sun. 
Such a character he conceived to be Miranda, in ‘ Tbe Tempest,’ 
and looked upon it as a lovely vision, never to be realized, yet ever 
before him with delicious, tantalizing presence. Indeed, so often 
did he rhapsodize upon Miranda, that before two days had elapsed 
I became heartily sick of my friend’s poetical hobby, and sought 
every occasion to draw him out on other things. In this way we 
arrived at the edge of that immense valley, and ascended the loftiest 
mountain to catch a far view of the scenery around us. 

‘ Yes,* said Harry, ‘ it would be too hard to climb. You are am- 
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bitioas, and can never be stationary; you must either move onward 
or else keep out of sight. If I vrere disposed to compliment, I 
might say, so is the sun ; but the source of light would be degraded 
by comparison with a merely ambitious man. For my own part, I 
would simply * take the goods the gods provide me,* and glide 
through a happy life, in cultivating, not so much my * paternal acres,* 
for I confess myself no farmer, as my own heart. The little society 
I would have, must be associates, not rivals nor inferiors. But you 
would struggle, and prefer rising above the ignorant weak to being 
surpassed by the educated strong. This is your country. The 
Californians are too indolent to strive with an energetic man, and 
will quietly allow him to ride over them, provided he is not rough¬ 
shod. They have all the pride of Spaniards, half the quick intellect 
of Frenchmen, and more than the terrible revengefulness of an 
Italian bravo. At the same time, the laziest Turk that breathes 
through life in a cloud of smoke, would open his eyes at these lumps 
of Californian clay, forever asleep. Look from this mountain-top, 
and say, are they worthy of their country ? The air, that breathes 
delicious health through others’ veins, enervates them. These noble 
mountains, that we love to climb with soul as well as body, only 
arouses in them a lazy horror of the troublesome ascent, as they 
stand below, dully gazing upward. But, by Heaven ! there is one 
below us who is not gazing upward in dulness ! That attitude is 
entreaty and despair itself. 

I sprang to my feet and looked over the edge of the mountain. 
Beginning at the spot where we stood, an almost perpendicular 
precipice seemed to slide down full six hundred feet, and then ano¬ 
ther peak rose aloft, leaving between a little valley with about fifty 
yards of loose rocks, garlanded with verdure. At that moment I 
did not notice a rude hunting-lodge in the middle; my attention 
was wholly fastened on two human beings in that remote place. 
One of them was very tall, gigantic even, for a Californian, and his 
herculean limbs, arrayed in the hunter’s finery of his nation, be¬ 
spoke him at once a dangerous neighbor in time of feud. At his 
feet, in an attitude of exquisite suffering, kneeled a young girl, 
lovely even in the distance; and so truthful was her posture, that 
we almost fanced we heard a pleading voice, broken with sobs and 
tears. ^Yet the hunter stood savage and immoveable, looking con¬ 
temptuously on her for a moment, and then turning away, he walked 
swiftly out of the ravine. 

‘ There is something here for us to do,’ said Harry, firmly and 
rapidly. His words roused me from a gaze of wonder at that sin¬ 
gular pantomime, and hastily exchanging glances, we seized our 
riftes, and descended the mountain in silence. 

Some hours passed before we could force our way through the 
thick underwood down the more gently sloping side, or skirt along 
the base. Even then there was great difficulty in searching for the 
narrow gorge. At last, however, we found ourselves near the cabin 
of the hunter, but our steps were delayed a moment by a huge dog, 
the Cerberus of these regions, which rushed upon us with a howl 
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that sounded as if the triple-headed monster of old had opened with 
every throat at once. Our business did not allow of such obstacles, 
and a shot from one of our revolvers soon stretched him upon the 
grass. We entered the lodge. In one comer sat the fair suppliant 
we had seen before, hiding her face in her hands, and moaning to 
herself that most mournful of all Spanish exclamations : *Ay de mil 
ay de mil* She had evidently mistaken our shot for the return of 
the Californian hunter. Harry spoke a few words of encourage¬ 
ment, but at the first sound of a strange voice she started up with 
an instinctive scream, and then, to our utter amazement, clasped 
each of us in her arms with a shower of tears, and a broken cry of 
half-hysteric joy. 

We drew back at this strange reception, but at the next in¬ 
stant would have surrendered a year of our lives to be in that 
delicious embrace again. Strange that we did not feel it at the 
time, but when the first astonishment wore off, there lingered the 
idea of a sensation that we might have felt and remembered to 
the day of our death. But the girl evidently did not intend to re¬ 
peat the salutation. She stood wondering at her repulse as much 
as we did afterward, but with better reason. It was a common and 
innocent token of friendship among the warm, open-hearted sex of 
her country, and she, poor thing, saw a friend in every stranger at 
that time. She seemed about seventeen, and her form exhibited 
a rare mingling of grace and voluptuous symmetry that I had be¬ 
fore deemed impossible. All Californian senoritas possess the lat¬ 
ter, but it is united with a spreading luxuriance of limb that forms 
a magnificent contrast to the sylph-like airiness of some other climes. 
Here, however, the two were so connected that it seemed hard to 
know to which class of beauty she belonged. At that time, indeed, 
no critical thought entered my head ; 1 saw before me only the Cali¬ 
fornian glancing her dark eyes on us in fearful hope, and wondered 
that I had ever thought the phrase ‘ billowy bosom’ an extravagant 
expression. She came forward again, and taking a hand of each, 
pressed them between her own, saying inquiringly, and with inex¬ 
pressible softness of tone : * Amigos V Then, without waiting for 
an answer, she hurried on. Her father, she said, was a wealthy 
planter near the Sacramento river, herself his only child. A young 
man, the companion of her youth, had been convicted of a capital 
crime and sentenced to death ; but a few days before the execution 
he had escaped, and was supposed to be lurking near the mountains. 
He had once been an unsuccessful suitor for her love, and his flight 
relieved her from the load of fear she had always felt of his charac¬ 
ter and designs. But, two days since, she extended her evening 
walk too far, and suddenly the outlaw stood in her path ! He 
stopped for no vain entreaties ; they would be useless ; but placed 
her behind him on a swift mustang, and fled for his home in the 
mountains. ^ No pause or rest was allowed ; in one day they crossed 
the valley, and stopped at last before his cabin. Here he lifted her 
from the horse, faint with terror, fatigue and hunger, and leaving a 
savage hound as her keeper, he had just started forth with bis rifle 
in search of game. She told this brief story simply and artlessly. 
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as if conscious that words were not wanted to color the deed; and 
then dropping our hands, stood before us, still in her beauty and 
distress. 

Excited as I myself was, I involuntarily started at the first word 
of Harry South. His usual calm exterior changed into an expres¬ 
sion of terrible meaning, and even then I saw that something more 
than mere compassion and anger agitated my friend. What he said 
was broken, and evidently came struggling up from his heart. He 
promised her protection and safe return, and without wasting words, 
ureed an immediate departure. We turned to go, and our eyes fell 
upon the gigantic form of the hunter, terribly lacerated, and drip¬ 
ping blood, as he leaned against the doorway for support. He ap¬ 
peared hardly able to stand; but the dull glassy look of faintness 
in his eye seemed to surround a fierce gleam of foiled malice. A 
fearful contest was going on between his wounded body and the 
unconquered will of his soul. The latter prevailed for a moment, 
as, with an actually blazing eye, he rushed toward us, raising aloft 
his clubbed rifle. The blow was easily warded off, and the ex¬ 
hausted desperado fell. 

NeTer did I fully appreciate the womanly loveliness of Clara, 
holding the head of dying Marmion to her breast, until I saw the 
young Californian girl strive to raise her enemy and stanch his 
wounds. We soon found that he was not dead ; and having care¬ 
fully deposited him upon a rude couch, the perplexing question 
arose, ‘ What is to be done V He deserved nothing at our hands 
but death, yet common humanity forbade us even to leave him in 
that dangerous condition. We therefore remained there full four 
days, while he was balancing between life and death. The cause 
of his wounds we could not then inquire, though they were evidently 
received in close fight with some wild beast. During this time, I 
acted as hunter and purveyor of food ; the Californian, of course, 
was the nurse ; and Harry, equally of course, elected himself 
surgeon. 

From what the hunter afterward said, it appeared that he had 
wandered some distance up the mountain in search of wild sheep, 
or ‘ broad-homs,* and suddenly found himself in close vicinity to a 
grizzly-bear; almost the only animal which the bold western hunter 
fears to meet. It is nearly impossible for one to kill it; rifle-balls 
bury themselves in its body, and seem but to increase its ferocity. 
Knowing that the eye was the only part open to a mortal wound, 
he calmly waited until the fierce monster was just about to rush 
upon him, and then fired with deliberate aim. Vain hope! The 
bear moved a little at that instant, and received the bullet in its 
thick skull.' It was staggered at first, but instantly recovering itself, 
it Seized the hunter in a terrible embrace. Nothing but his calm¬ 
ness of nerve saved him then. Tom and breathless as he was, 
while the monster’s hot breath was yet upon him, and the foam 
ground from those frightful jaws flew into his face, he drew the 
long slender dagger, worn by Californians for a hunting-knife, and 
applying it with steady grasp to the eye, drove it suddenly up to 
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the haft. Both fell tocrether, but that deadly thrust had saved him. 
The animal’s struggles were short, and the hunter arose, fearfully 
mangled, but still alive. He tottered back as well as he could, and 
aiTived only to find new enemies in his own home. 

At the end of four days, the question, ‘ What shall we do V was 
as perplexing as ever. The hunter was fast recovering; too fast 
indeed for our own wishes, for we could not expect him tranquilly to 
relinquish his prize ; and it was accordingly determined by the coun¬ 
cil of peace to leave him secretly, after placing within his reach 
provision enough to last him several days. The next morning saw 
us five leagues distant. 

During the journey, I had few opportunities of learning the cha¬ 
racter of our fair companion. She was mounted upon the same mus¬ 
tang which had carried her before, and Harry walking by her side, 
kept up incessantly a low-toned conversation, so that I took the hint 
and led the way. At the close of the first day we bivouacked in true 
hunting style, and making up a hasty couch for the Californian girl, 
laid ourselves upon the soft moss in silence. I was just falling into 
a gentle doze, when a single word from my friend awoke me. 

‘ Strange I* 

‘ That you have found your tongue at last 1 What else V 

* Why, I never thought to ask her name.* 

* Perhaps I can inform you.* 

* You ! How did you learn it 1 What is it 1* exclaimed he, eagerly 
rising. 

‘ What can it be, but — Miranda V said I, mischievously. 

‘ ‘ No more of that, Hal !* * he replied with a manly blush. ‘ But 
yet,* added he, more earnestly, * she is Miranda in truth. In a few 
words she unveils her whole soul. So innocent, so child-like, and 
yet so womanly. I could say to her with Ferdinand : 

-‘ Full many a lady 

I have «yed with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear; for several virtues 
Have 1 liked several women ; never any 
With so full a soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owned, 

And put it to the foil; but you, O you. 

So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s beat.’ 

Her beauty and distress more than interested me at first, and since 
that—why should I not confess it ? — our conversation has showed me 
a fresh, noble soul, and has actually — not, as I was about to say, 
made a fool of me, but a wiser and happier man.* 

* Happier! I may congratulate you, then. But her old lover, he 
will of course recover, and be is a Californian. They stab in the 
dark.* 

‘ True ; but a Californian practices gratitude as well as revenge. 
I bardly know which he feels toward us. We probably saved him 
from a lingering death, but at the same time robbed him of some¬ 
thing more than life. Let us mention him no more. He is a dark 
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shadow in my path, but thank heaven! behind me. I fear him 
not. Strange that I never thought to ask her name !* 

With this soliloquy, he turned over and I went to sleep. 

The second day gave me no better opportunity than the first for 
examining more minutely into the character of our fair friend. 
Harry was still her constant cavalier, and I sometimes fancied that 
his treatment in excluding me might be aptly termed by the same 
word. But situated as he was, it was a point of honor to give him 
exclusive possession of her company, especially as we expected 
soon to reach her home. Still, as I occasionally glanced back, and 
marked her free, artless bearing, or heard the musical murmur of 
her laujjh, 1 could hardly help envying Harry, and his place by her 
side. Toward the close of the afternoon we left the valley and as¬ 
cended the first hill beyond. When the summit was gained, a faint 
outcry of joy from our companion, as she pointed toward a large 
hacienda, about half a mile distant, showed that she recognized her 
home. We stopped and were almost instantly seen by a straggling 
slave, who ran to the hacienda, and in a few moments, a gray-headed 
old man spurred toward us at full speed, with a crowd of servants 
following him. 

‘My father!' • 

'You have another friend to welcome,' said a deep voice at our 
side, and the tall form of the outlaw stepped from behind a rock. 

‘ 1 have waited for you here,' he continued, with singular calm¬ 
ness. ‘ Your companions I might have waylaid and shot down be¬ 
fore this, but they once spared and even saved my life, when I ex¬ 
pected death from them. I cannot recover you without injury to 
them, and now, at this our last meeting, I come with one request. 
By the memory of our childish days, by the depth of my love for 
you, grant it I Let me see you alone for the last time — forever 1' 

I hesitated ; but- 

‘It cannot be,Herman,' murmured faintly by the girl, and ‘It 
must not be,* more authoritatively from Harry South, decided the 
matter. 

‘ Then what I have to say, I will say before witnesses.' 

He paused, and his fingers worked convulsively upon the barrel of 
the rifle on which he was leaning. 

‘ Why have I left my retreat and followed you thus, while fever 
ran in my veins, and my wounds opened at every step 1 Need I tell 
you ? 'T is the same cause that curbed my proud nature in boyish 
days ; the same that drove me forth, the same that gained you but to 
lose all. Need I tell you now ] You shrink, and well you may. 
Forgive me; the days of violence have passed, and you will seek 
peace from another. I must not live to see this ; I have come now 
to bid you farewell, and to terminate the existence which torments 
me. Farewell 1 I commend you to the Holy Virgin.' 

He held his open hand toward her for a moment, then suddenly 
raised his rifle and fired. I caught her in my arms — dead I 

A maddened scream actually convulsed my friend. He instantly 
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recovered himself, and with frightful slowness, presented his rifle and 
deliberately covered the outlaw^s heart. 

* Fire !* cried he, baring his broad breast; * you save me from self- 
murder, which would be hateful to God, and in her sight !* 

* No,* replied Harry, lowering*his weapon, ‘thou Satan of fallen 
angels, I will not murder you. Wounded though you are, you shall 
have an equal chance for life, but we cannot both live. Imagine the 
ground to be duly measured,* be added with a mocking, ghastly smile. 

He took a pair of pistols from bis belt and handed me one. I 
received it mechanically, and gave it to the Californian. They stood 
opposite each other. I counted, and at the last word there was a 
single explosion. 

The outlaw held his pistol in the same position as before. He 
tottered, and pressing one hand upon his bosom, staggered to the 
body of his victim. 

‘ Let me die here, by her side !’ he cried as he fell. Then look¬ 
ing up to Harry with a horrible smile, ‘ It was a poor shot; I thought 
you were a better marksman.* He raised the pistol to hi^ head and 
pressed the trigger. 

Though years have passed, I never can forget that scene; the 
body of that lovely being, stretched beside her gigantic outlaw lover; 
my noble friend gazing on them with life-long agony in his look, 
and in the distance, a gray-haired father hastening to his child ! 


SONG OF THE UNKNOWN ONE. 

Not for me, not for me 
Is the voice of laughter now! 

Not for me, not for mo 
Is the lover’s tender vow: 

Woman’s love and revelry 

Are not for me; no, not for me! 

Not for me, not for me 
Are the wreaths that friendship weaves; 

Not for me, not for mo 

Is the homage that deceives; 

Summer friends and flattery 

Are not for me; no, not for me! 

Not for me, not for me 
Sounds ambition’s thrilling call; 

Not for me, not for me 

Wealth, to huy a splendid pall; 

Brilliant, envied misery 

Is not for me; no, not for me! 

But for me, but for me 
Life unnoticed, life alone ; 

And o’er me, and o’er me 
Dying, but a simple stone. 

Telling * One has ceased to be!’ 

A clod the sole remains of me. amawau . 

BotUm, Jtdf, 1847. 
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STANZAS 

ASiaxSSBO TO A TAin TRISND WHO HAP A8XBD ‘TO Bt rOBOIVBM.' 

Foroiyb thee! Doei the harp that *8 lain 

Unwakened by thy gentle fingers * 

In anger yield a harsher strain 

When on it next their pressure lingers ? 

Forgive thee ! What should I forgive? 

Does the bright sunshine ask from flowers 
That only in its presence live, 

Pardon for intervening showers 7 

Then for the doubt that o’er thy mind 

Passed, like the cloud ’twixt earth and heaven, 

Should ’st thou seek pardon, and not find 
That thou already wert forgiven ? 

Turn but thy pleading eye on me. 

With one kind look each fault redeeming. 

And all save love alone will be 

Forgotten in its glorious beaming. j ,r. 


THE ENAMEL OF THE HEART. 


*L*expericnco tJu moiido brite Ic coeiir, ou lo brouse.' 

Were we required to express in a single sentence the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of Shakspeare, we could not more thoroughly 
sift his excellence to its original elements than by saying, that with 
him thought is all essence^ and the style of its expression suggestive. 
Truth appears here in its undiluted form. Ideas, like ‘ gems of 
purest ray,’ are scattered along his pages, with a profuseness that 
bespeaks an exhaustless mine. They glow with the fervor of con¬ 
densation ; they shine with the lustre of intensity. The thought com¬ 
prehended in half-a-dozen words would elsewhere furnish matter 
for as many pages. Our age, for instance, is certainly infected with 
the ‘ cacoethes scribendi,’ but along with the disease is associated a 
wonderful costiveness of ideas. Ramification supplies the defici- 
lency, and thought is presented us in a milk-and-water style, with 
the. strength and often the purity of Truth, impaired by dilution. 
Sickened to loathing with such matter, we turn with pleasure to the 
‘strong meat’ of Shakspeare, on which the mind may feed with pro¬ 
fit, and be satisfied. The ramification now takes place in our own 
minds. New beauties unfold themselves on closer inspection. 
Though unmeaning words may appear on the surface, like Le Sage’s 
student at the epitaph, pry after a hidden treasure, and success will 
crown you with a reward even greater than the * soul of a miser.’ 
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Let the mind have full play to fill out half-developed ideas, and fol¬ 
low up loose hints, and you will strike on rich veins of thought, that 
less wealthy intellects would be less prodigal of. But we are be¬ 
trayed into an eulogy, where the intention was only to mention aa 
author, half-a-dozen of whose lines have furnished food for reflec- 
tion. 

Hamlet, the philosopher-prince, enters, with his friend, the grave¬ 
yard at Elsinore, and indulges his half-misanthropic melancholy by 
stopping to ponder on the novel scene before him ; of a merry tune 
and merry words proceeding from one engaged in the strangely in¬ 
consistent occupation of digging a grave : 

HAai. Has this fellow no feeling of his business ? He sinps at gruve-making 1 
Horatio. Custom halli made it in him a properly of easiness. 

Ham. 'T ia e’eu so! Tho hand of little employment hath the daiutiost sense. 

Let US change this scene from the church-yard to the civilized 
world ; make the indifferent old sexton impersonate the abstract 
man of society in its eighteen hundredth and odd year; and substi¬ 
tute for the reflective prince Miss Jane Porter’s ‘ Mysterious Stran¬ 
ger* just arrived on this qflobe of ours from some distant inhabited 
planet; need we put different or more natural language in tho 
mouths of the several actors 1 * Hath this man no feeling of his 

business ]’ might our visitor exclaim, as, after being duly apprised of 
all the realities pertaining to human life and human destiny, he 
looks around him in vain to observe their natural effect. Informed 
of facts whose import causes his own heart to quake with awe and 
stagger under responsibility ; yea, so terrible as well nigh to banish 
reason from her throne,.and drive the mind to madness; he feels it 
is a solemn thing to live in this world of ours. But this man that 
represents his kind, how bears he such soul-moving truths ] A 
smile is on his lips, a levity is in his words, and his thoughts, could 
they be seen as plainly, would relate to not one of those subjects so 
interesting to the stranger. ‘ He sings at grave-making,* continues 
our imaginary actor, as he looks on tho scene we have pictured. 
Ah ! he is a child of Nature, over wliom Art has not yet been set 
for a step-mother, to teach him by her craft to despise the ministra¬ 
tions of our true parent, and by her insinuating address to benumb 
the sensibilities of the heart, and pervert the vision of the mind. 
Custom hath not yet made it in him a ‘ property of easiness’ to con¬ 
template with a smile the dread realities of life. His mind, of little 
employment in such matters, hath a daintier sense of them than 
theirs who have been born into this ‘ world’s artificial system,* and 
know not how little in its present condition and character is natural, 
and how much is but the interpolation of a distorted mind and 
blunted sensibilities. 

Conceive, like Hawthorne, of a new Adam and Eve landed into 
the midst of a busy metropolis ! Could they recognize as the in¬ 
heritance they had bequeathed to their posterity, this soil that is 
now covered with the miniature works of mnn^ the puzzling con¬ 
trivances of human design, and that glitters with the * pomp and vain 
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circumstance' of civilized life, instead of llie verdure and furniture 
of Nature 1 Could they recognize as the air that once was fragrant 
with the aroma of ten thousand flowers, and conveyed to their ears 
the sounds only of a joyous animate creation, this present atmos¬ 
phere, foul with tlie belchings of artificial throats, and loaded with 
the buzz of business ? Would it not be difficult in them too, to dis¬ 
cover that they beheld their legitimate descendants in the actors in 
the stranjje scene before them 1 Imagine the first man Adam fol¬ 
lowing with his invisible presence these his sons, one by one, day 
after day, in hopes that haply he may find one with whom his s[)irit 
may claim kindred. As they ‘come in and go out’ in their daily 
business, he finds naught that runs parallel with his own experience. 
They discourse of matters to him a mystery ; they are engaged in 
occupations whereof he knew nought during his sojourn here. But 
imagine our common father gifted with the power of ‘ discerning 
the thoughts and intents of the heart,' and vain indeed is his pilgrim- 
acre to meet a child of his own kin and kind. Many are found to 
have sold their hearts as a price for worldly goods; others have driven 
the same barirain cheaper by merely disposing of a part of this 
pearl, and supplying the deficiency with a base artificial alloy; while 
by far the greater part have only rubbed away its Wght enamel of sen- 
sihility, by contact with a world that furnishes so much occasion for 
its use. It is the case with some, that this precious jewel has de¬ 
generated into a mere muscle, that serves only the purposes of an 
even circulation of the blood, but has no part in giving a healthy tone 
to the moral system. 

Discoveries like these cause this Man of Nature to inspect more 
narrowly those about him ; and such appears to be the almost con¬ 
stitutional difference between them and himself, that he fancies all 
wear spectacles with glasses more or less colored, which possess the 
remarkable property of changing the apparent desirableness of ob¬ 
jects, making things in themselves good to appear, when seen through 
this medium, repulsive ; while it covers with charms objects that 
to Adam’s eye were either disgusting from their nature, or at least 
indifferent from their short-lived existence. He could not fail re¬ 
marking, moreover, the nature of these glasses in directing the vision 
solely to near objects, while those beyond the horizon of three-score 
years and ten, made with some no image whatsoever on the mind’s 
retina, and even with the farthest sighted, possessed none of that 
vivid distinctness which would undoubtedly have been the case had 
they looked merely with the eyes of Nature, unassisted by Art. 

But why continue farther these imaginary illustrations, when we 
have but to consult our own experience in order to realize the fact t 
Whence comes it, that to believe with the mind is not synonymous 
with believing with the heart; that speculative assent is different 
from confiding faith 1 Or why is not the knowledge of what is right 
or politic invariably accompanied with corresponding action 1 

Whatever may be the philosophical division of the immaterial 
part of man, yet, avoiding the ‘jargon of the schools,' certain it is 
that we all naturally adopt a distinction between two of its compo- 
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tient parts, the understanding apd the heart. In this view the heart 
is regarded as the spring of all action; the understanding itself 
does not cause action, but only mediately, by first operating upon 
the former. Nowbelief is simply an act of the understanding, viz: 
its assent. So far considered, it is a lifeless principle; but when 
this belief acts upon the heart, then, and then only, can it lead to 
any of the activities of humanity. We refer not to religion alone, 
but to all the concerns of life, when we say that the belief then be¬ 
comes faith. This being the case, the thought occurs, ‘ Should there 
not be a constant concurrence between the intellect and the heart, 
so that the decisions of the one may cause the decisions of the 
other T Also, ‘ Why this process is ever interrupted V The ques¬ 
tions may be answered by contemplating the nature of that ma¬ 
chinery by which the force of an assenting or rejecting understand¬ 
ing is communicated to the heart. 

The connection between the two consists, as it were, in cog- 
wheels, of which the sensihilities present the cogs, and by their means 
alone can truth gain a handle on the feelings. In this world, where 
the five senses are so many avenues, hourly trodden by applicants 
for our sympathy and emotion, such is the incessant use of this 
machinery, that these cogs become each day more and more worn 
away. On subjects where they have been most exercised they dis¬ 
appear entirely; and the wheel of the intellect has been known to 
whirl around for years, and yet that of the heart be perfectly inac¬ 
tive. Nor is this * wear and tear* of the sensibilities at all dimin¬ 
ished when vicious passions are allowed to run wild in the heart, 
and consequently exert all the violence of opposition to disturb the 
machinery of nature. Few cogs, indeed, can long stand such un¬ 
natural pressure as this. Of a texture nice and delicate, rather 
than strong and enduring, they give way before the contrary force; 
and could we look into the internal constitution of many around 
us, we should see the melancholy picture of a heart stripped of all 
feeling, as catches for the propagation of force from the intellect. 
But is it supposed that in such cases all is quiet and peaceful within 1 
Ah, no ! A new power has arisen, that by a difi’erent connection 
whirls around the poor heart with a continually increasing momen¬ 
tum, which it is hopeless for the mind*s opposition ever effectually 
to resist. 

Let us then guard these sensibilities as the * apple of the eye ;* 
suffering, in the first place, no erroneous decision of the understand- 
ing to grate upon tlie healthy play of the system, and in the second 
place, chaining off at a distance from resisting its natural connec¬ 
tion of parts, those evil passions that feed on the heart. Consistency 
with truth requires that we should no sooner believe than feel, and 
no sooner see what actually exists around us than act according to 
nature {i. e., our sensibilities,) in view of it. The question whether 
opening all these doors of sensitiveness would allow the entrance of 
the most pleasure or pain, is a foreign consideration here, where 
truth is at stake. 

To conclude, then; it appears that man can love, follow, and live 
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by the truth only bo long as he preserves the sensibility-enamelled 
surface of the heart bright and polished, so as to mirror forth in his 
life the rtfiections of his intellect. 


tea. 


'>»o I ccvrt, nc p’e'iJinreB I want. 

Ambition m i.orhjn-r <0 me ; 

But OQ.,- Lblui.; I t'l-rr ol klu 1 Fortune to giant, 

I'or bfc-akta^t, a good cup ot tea'■ lurRovan RsAniNa. 


Let others quaff their sparkling wine, 

And praise its roseate hue, 

Nor think, though mirth is in the cup. 

There *s madness in it too ; 

Be mine the humbler task to sing. 

Neglected herb! of thee. 

Whose nectar-draughts no poison bring, 
Invigorating Tea! 

In vain some envious minds have sought 
An idle tale to frame, 

With base, malicious meaning fraught, 

To sully thy fair fame; 

They say, when maiden ladies mest 
In groups of two or three, 

They find a dish of scandal sweet. 

Washed down with cups of Tea ! 

They tell not how the married man. 

When with a friend he sups, 

Comes reeling home with noisy voice. 

Uproarious in his cups; 

While quietly his lady wife 
Sits sipping her bohea. 

Nor finds a cause for angry strife 
In twenty cups of Tea! 

The social circle gathers round, 

While fiercely roars the storm; 

Thy fragrant breath perfumes the air, 

The toast is buttered warm; 

The board is spread, a goodly show 
Of tempting viands see, 

And kindly hearts still kindlier grow 
Beneath the power of Tea! 

Though many strive, with envious spite. 

To write thy virtues down, 

So long as Woman owns a tongue. 

She Ml trumpet thy renown; 

Some gratitude we ought to show 
Those wonderful Chinese, 

To whose unwearied skill we owe 
The luxury of Teas. So.,» 
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THE TWO DEVILS: 

OU THE SATAN dP MILTON AND LUCIFER OF BYRON COMPARED. 


‘I.ooK lirrft upon piclnro fir<! on that; 

T.'ic ccunict tV-ii prt‘^*•lltnu•|lt of two liroihon'.’ SnAKsyr ar*. 


It lias lono: been a question among critics, whether Satan or 
Adam be the hero of * Paradise Lost/ We are almost inclined to 
think it is Satan. Adam does not appear until the fourth book, and 
plays throughout a decidedly secondary part. As a parallel to this, 
it may be urged that the hero of the Iliad is kept in the back-ground 
until the poem is far advanced ; but the case is very different. 
Achilles, though ‘ out of sight,’ is by no means out of mind; nor is 
Agamemnon or Hector, though occupying the fore-ground, ever per¬ 
mitted to stand out in such bold relief as to hide him from us, or 
leave us in any doubt as to who is the real hero. Satan, on the con¬ 
trary, is always prominent; it is Satan’s adventures that interest us; 
it is Satan’s fortunes that we follow; and in short, whether it was 
so intended or not, it is to Satan that we involuntarily give all the 
honors of the hero-ship. 

But be that as it may, the Satan of ‘ Paradise Lost’ is a very ex¬ 
traordinary personage; and our present object is, not to discuss the 
subject here adverted to, but to inquire how far the character there 
given him is consonant with our ideas of the Evil One, as gathered 
from the pages of inspiration; and to compare it with that of Luci¬ 
fer, in Byron’s mystery of ‘ Cain.* 

Milton receives, and certainly deserves, great credit for having 
formed the character of Satan so infinitely superior to the vulgar 
and debasing notions which prevailed in his time concerning him. 
The reason of this difference probably is, that Milton drew his ideas 
of that personage from the sacred Scriptures, and not from the idle 
legends of superstition. 

Throughout the Scriptures he is represented as a spiritual crea¬ 
ture, of marvellous power and most appalling wickedness, subject 
to, yet waging continual war against, the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe. In a well-known passage of Job he is described as ‘ go¬ 
ing to and fro in the earth,' and receiving power to tempt the ser¬ 
vants of God, to a certain extent. In another passage, in one of the 
historical books,* he appears in the same character, but under cir¬ 
cumstances of far greater sublimity. Ahab, King of Israel, and 
Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, having joined their forces to take 
Ramoth-Gilead from the Syrians, send to inquire of the Lord whe¬ 
ther they should advance or not; and four hundred prophets, time¬ 
servers and flatterers of Ahab, tell them boldly to ‘ Go up, for the 
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Lord will deliver it unto tbeir hands.’ Jehoshaphat, however, mis¬ 
trusting these prophets and their message, insists on seeing Micfuah, 
the son of Imlah, whom he knows to be a servant of God. Miiraiah 
comes; and after sotne parleying, thus in sublime simplicity de¬ 
scribes a vision he had seen : 

‘ I saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing by Him, on his right hand and on his left; and the Lord 
said : ‘ Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up, and fall at 
Ramoth-Gilead T 

* And one said on this manner, and another said on that manner. 
And there came forth a spirit and stood before the Lord, and said : 
‘ I will persuade him.’ , 

‘ And the Lord said unto him, ‘ Wherewith V And he said, ‘ I 
will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his 
prophets.’ 

‘ And He said : * Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also : go 
forth, and do so.’ ’ 

Who could this ‘ lying spirit’ be, but he who, in the language of 
the Bible, * when he speaketh a lie, speaketh of his own; for he is 
a liar, and the father of it.’ 

In many other instances we find the same characteristics shadowed 
forth : in the temptation of our Saviour we see a striking example 
of the great power accorded to the arch-enemy; and in the subse¬ 
quent exclamation of our Lord : * I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven.’ we have an image of the highest and most startling 
sublimity. It is indeed in all cases the terrible sublimity of evil; 
there is nothing in it of the great, the glorious, the beaut^ul, or the 
good. Still, the sublime is there; and the soul is involuntarily 
lifted up, and filled with a strange and dreadful awe, as it contem¬ 
plates this mighty impersonation of evil, this * spiritual wickedness 
ID high places.’ 

No wonder, then, that Milton, with all these images before his 
lofty mind, should have drawn a character very different from the 
grotesque and ridiculous representations of the monkish legend and 
the nurse’s tale. How far he has been true to his model, we shall 
soon see. But we will first pause to discuss for a moment the mystery 
of ‘ Cain.’ 

‘ Cain’ is, we grieve to say, a blasphemous production ; but 4 
must be borne in mind that the blasphemy is put into the mouth of 
the arch-fiend himself, and of one who was his willing slave ; and 
that in the other characters of the poem, faith, humility, and the 
love of God, are exhibited in as vivid colors as the circumstances 
would permit. 

We are certainly far from being a worshipper of Byron, but 
we think it is but right to give him his due. That he prostituted a 
great and glorious genius to the very worst of purposes, is a fact as 
undoubted as that he possessed it; but still, in judging him, wo are 
bound to deal impartially. The burden of his actual sins is heavy 
enough; we need not seek to add to it. We would fain hope that 
he chose this subject because it suited the peculiar bias of his dark 
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mind, and not, as some suppose, with the deliberate intention of 
uttering blasphemy. 

In this remarkable poem is displayed great diversity of character. 
Cain is a thoroughly Byronic hero; a sort of antediluvian Childe 
Harold; moody, discontented, and rebellious; Abel is pious, mild 
and amiable; Adam, grave and patriarchal; Eve, ardent and im¬ 
petuous; Zillah is all softness, and Adah is all love. Their dif¬ 
ferent characteristics are finely exemplified in Cain’s answer to 
Lucifer’s inquiry of * whether he dared look on death V 
\ 

•My father 

Says he is something dreadful, and my mother 
Weeps when he '» named ; and Abkl lifts his eyes 
To Heaven ; and Zillah easts hers to the eartl^ 

And sighs a prayer; and Adah looks at me, 

And speaks not.' 

Wo may observe, en passant^ that Adah, the wife of Cain, is, in 
our opinion, the sweetest, loveliest, and most womanly, of all By¬ 
ron’s female characters. 

In the first scene, Cain, having refused to join in the devotions of 
his family, is left alone ; and beginning to indulge in evil thoughts, 
is immediately joined by Lucifer. After conversing with him for 
some time, and artfully increasing his impious rage against God, 
and hatred of every thing and every body, the fiend promises to 
gratify his insatiable thirst for knowledge, by showing him some of 
the mysteries of the unseen world, on condition that he will fall 
down and worship him. This Cain refuses to do; but the devil, 
speaking truth for once, tells him he has already done so in refusing 
to bow down to God. 

Lucifer then, in the character of ‘ Prince of the Powers of the 
Air,’ carries Cain away into the Abyss of Space, and shows him 
worlds on worlds revolving in their appointed spheres; bearing 
him onward and onward till the earth which he left dwindles away 
to a little star, twinkling in the boundless firmament, and finally 
disappears altogether. Cain still desiring to see more, Lucifer 
next transports him to HadeSy that poetical purgatory, where those 
who reject the naked Scripture doctrine of heaven and hell, are 
pleased to put the spirits of the departed ; not subjected, as in the 
Romish purgatory, to the purifying influence of fire, but floating 
about, in the dim blue ether, in a passive, but it would seem, pro¬ 
bationary state.* 

After showing him many imaginary things here, and instilling the 
most deadly poison into his mind, the arch-enemy takes him back 
to the earth, and leaves him, more moody, more dissatisfied, more 
rebellious than ever. 

Soon after his return, Abel meets him, and persuades him, with 
^eat difficulty, to join him (Abel) in offering a sacrifice to God. 
The manner in which the two brothers make their offerings is 
highly characteristic. Abel, kneeling down by his altar, pronoun- 


* Stbancc u it appears, this wild cliimera finds its serious believers and supporters, even in tbia 
enlightened ago, and among the euligliteaed ot the age. 
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ces a prayer, breathing the very spirit of faith, and love, and deep 
humility; Cain, standing erect by his, utters an impious speech, 
beginning: 

‘Spikit! whale’er or whosoe’er thou art. 

If ibou must bo propitiated with prajrara. 

Take them!’ 

‘ By faith, Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, and ‘ the Lord had respect unto Abel, and to his offering: 
but unto Cain, and to his offering, he had not respect.' The mur¬ 
der of Abel, who dies with a prayer on his lips, the remorse of the 
murderer, the affliction of the family, and the wife-like devotion of 
Adah, are all finely depicted. 

The character of Lucifer is well drawn, and well supported 
throughout. He is indeed the ‘ Father of Lies,' the ‘ Prince of 
Darkness,* the * Adversary of Souls,* the ‘ old Serpent which de- 
ceiveth the whole world.* His bold, unblushing accusations of 
tyranny and injustice in the Most High ; his ensnaring insinuations 
of infidelity and doubt; his mean equivocations and self-contradic¬ 
tions ; his Jesuitical answers to all Cain’s inquiries concerning him¬ 
self; the eagerness w’ith which he catches up Cain's declaration 
that he had never bowed to God ; the diabolical triumph with 
which he exclaims, 

' Hb who bows not to Hxai hath bcrwed to me 1* 

the malicious pleasure which he seems to take in tormenting the 
tender heart of Adah with prophecies of evil which she could never 
know; the malignant avidity with which he seizes on her innocent 
admiration of the morning star to tempt her to idolatry ;* lastly, 
the insidious manner in which he leads the turbulent thoughts of 
Cain to rest on his brother; insinuating that Abel was his mother's 
favorite, beloved by God and honored by the angels; and taunting 
Cain with mean and spiritless tameness in loving the brother who 
was thus preferred before him; all, all tend to inspire us with the 
most entire and unmitigated detestation. 

Not so with his ‘other self,* the evil spirit of ‘Paradise Lost.' 
That he also awakens abhorrence, is indisputable; but that abhor¬ 
rence is not unmixed. Other feelings alternate with it, and detract 
greatly from its power. 

When, in Book. I., we see him, with his compeers, wallowing in 
the lake of fire, fallen from his glory, but still glorious in his fall, 
and shedding ‘ tears, such as angels weep,* our hearts are touched 
with something akin to pity; a sentiment with which, we rather 
think, the devil never should be regarded by us. Again, in the 
Fourth Book, in his celebrated address to the sun, we are involun¬ 
tarily moved by his mournful lamentation for himself; 

* Mb misereiblc ! which way shall 1 fly 
lufinite wrath and infinite despairt 
Which way 1 fly is holl; myself am hell,’ etc.; 


' Adaii. It is a beautiful atar; 1 luvo it for 
lu beauty. 

Lucibeb. Aud why not mdorc ? 
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aud are almost tempted to exclaim, * Alas! poor Satan !* With 
regard to the incipient repentance which prompts him in this speech 
to talk of trying to regain the favor of God by submission, we are 
not theologian enough to say whether it is right or wrong ; but it 
strikes us as hardly agreeable to what we know of the * angels that 
kept not their first estate.* His concluding exclamation, 

* Evil I be thou my good!’ 

is far more in accordance with our ideas of the Evil One, 

But there is another sentiment, more powerful than pity, which 
takes possession of us as we proceed; and that is, admiration. 
‘ There is always danger,* says Dr. Johnson, ‘that wickedness, con¬ 
joined with abilities, should steal upon esteem, though it misses of 
approbation ;* and into. this very danger Milton seems to have 
fUlen, in portraying the character before us. Even while we con¬ 
demn, we insensibly admire. Who can behold him, rising in ter¬ 
rific sublimity to give his voice in the council of bell, without a thrill 
of awful and involuntary admiration 1 Who but feels his supe¬ 
riority, when, standing erect in his dimmed but still glorious splen¬ 
dor, he turns on the purer but less powerful angel, Ithuriel, and 
proudly and scornfully exclaims : 

* Know'bt thou not me t 
Not to know me arguee thyiolf unkuowui* 

In following him through his various adventures, we almost forget 
that he is the adversary of God and man ; we forget that to him we 
owe our fall from happiness to misery; we feel a secret and unde- 
finable interest in him ; we tremble lest the angelic hosts who guard 
the garden should discover him ; nay, it is by no means improbable 
that we would feel very much disappointed should he be frustrated 
in his dark design, so much are we absorbed by the admirable talent 
which he displays, and the extraordinary scenes through which he 
passes. There can be no doubt that a feeling of loathing and de¬ 
testation is in many instances awakened ; but, as we said before, it 
U counteracted by pity for his sufferings, and admiration of his ge¬ 
nius. It is nothing uncommon’ for us short-sighted mortals to be 
dazzled by great abilities, even to the blinding of our just percep¬ 
tions of right and wrong. 

On the whole, then, we think that Byron’s impersonation of the 
Evil One is more correct than Milton’s. His evil is more unequivo¬ 
cal : his devil more diabolical; and in spite of the seeming paradox, 
Lucifer is better than Satan, because he is worse. 

On the other hand, Milton, in the portraiture of angels, towers 
immeasurably above Byron. In Raphael, in Uriel, in Abdiel and 
Ithuriel, we behold pure, dispassionate, ethereal intelligences, with 
whom to converse is to breathe the very air of heaven : in Byron’s 
angels, as represented in the very unpleasing poem entitled ‘ Hea¬ 
ven and Earth,’ we see only a kind of devils in disguise ; creatures 
with the aspect of angels, the passions and appetites of men, and 
the deceitfuloess of fiends. 
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There are many writers, (Byron, Bu^wer, and Eugene Sue, for in¬ 
stance,) who excel in the delirjeation of bad characters, but fall 
miserably off in attempting to describe good ones; a fact which, 
whatever it may say-for the author, says marvellously little for the 
man. And for aught we know, it may be owing entirely to the dif¬ 
ferent characters of the men, that the Lucifer of Byron, as compared 
with the Satan of Milton, is by so much the ‘ better devil.’ 

In conclusion, it is but justice to Milton to remember, that Satan 
was drawn before Lucifer; and that in forming the copy, it was com¬ 
paratively easy to avoid the faults visible in the original. Iota. 


A PAIR op SONNBTa. 


BT T. W. VARBOirS. 


AT THK OPXRA. 

To hear sweet rouiic when the heart ia lonely 
la a sad pleaaure: to survey the crowd 
Of brilliaut women, but behold them only 
As one in musing eyes a passing cloud; 

To list the plaudits, oft-received and loud. 
When those we love are absent from our side ; 
To hear Italian ladies, though endowed 
With every charm elaborate art may boast, 
When none is near to whom we can confide 
Our secret sense of rapture, is at most 
A wearisome delight: last night 1 spent 
In Music’s dome; but like a sullen ghost,. 

A marble ear to the dead chorus lent. 
Unmoved by all—show, voice, or instrument 


IN THK COUNTRY. 

In grove and garden, all the afternoon. 

With no companion, save my thought of thee, 

I walked, and mark’d in* every shrub and tree. 

And in the robin’s melancholy tune. 

The slender promise of a lingering June 
Kept back by sullen vapors from the sea: 

Then to roy heart 1 whispered: * Oh ! if she 
Who makes my sunshine were but here, how soon 
Her smile would send new life to these wan flowera! 
How the glad pressure of her foot would be 
Felt by the herbage; how her look of glee 
Would brighten up this churlish clime of onrs. 

And give all nature, as she gives to me. 

More joy than western winds or summer showers.’ 
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Th* Writings or Gkoroe Washington ; beinp hi« Correspondence, Addresses. Messefrcs, sod 
other Papers, Official and Private. From Original Manuscripts : with a Life of the Author, Notes, 
lllustratious, etc. By Jared i*rABKs. Now-York: Harper and Brothers. 

We have already mentioned that Messrs. Harper and Brothers had in the course 
of publication a new and beautiful reissue of this immortal work, forming twelve 
superb octavo volumes, embellished by portraits, maps, etc., and issued at less than 
ODe*half its original price. We again counsel our readers forthwith to seize the 
chance of securing so rich a literary treasure to grace their libraries, now that the 
acquisition can bo made at so slight a sacrifice. Who that has the least spark of 
patriotism would refrain from so desirable a possession ? The extent to which Wash¬ 
ington was identified with the country is unexampled in the relations of individual 
man to the community. During the whole period of his life he was the thinking 
part of the nation. He was its mind ; it was his image and illustration. This ex¬ 
traordinary nature of Washington’s capacities; this impossibility of analyzing and 
understanding the elements and methods of his wisdom ; have led some persons to 
doubt whether, intellectually, he was of great superiority : but the public, the com¬ 
munity, never doubted the transcendent eminence of his abilities. Neither misfor¬ 
tune, nor disappointment, nor accidents, nor delay, nor the protracted gloom of years, 
could avail to disturb the public trust in him. It was apart from circumstance; it 
was beside the action of caprice ; it was beyond all reasoning, and above all changeable 
feeling. It wps founded on nothing extraneous; not upon what ho had said or done, 
but upon what he was. They saw something in the man, which gave them assu¬ 
rance of a nature and destiny of the highest elevation ; something inexplicable, but 
which inspired a complete satisfaction. We feel that this reliance was wise and 
right It is agreed that the war of American independence is one of the roost ex¬ 
alted and honorable and difficult achievements related in history. Its form was con¬ 
tributed by many, but its grandeur was derived from Washington. His character 
and dignity gave effect to the irregular and often divergent enthusiasm of others. 
His energy combined the parts ; his intelligence guided the whole ; his perseverance 
and fortitude and resolution were the inspiration and support of all. In looking back 
over that period his presence seems to fill the whole scene ; his influence predomi¬ 
nates throughout; his character is reflected from every thing. What but the most 
eminent qualities of mind and feeling; discretion superhuman; readiness of inven¬ 
tion and dexterity of means equal to the most desperate affairs; endurance, self- 
control, regulated ardor, restrained passion, caution mingled with boldness, and all the 
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contrarieties of moral excellence, could have expanded the life of an individual into 
a career such as his ? If we compare him with the great men who were his con¬ 
temporaries thronghont the nation, in an age of extraordinary personages, Wabhino- 
Toif was unquestionably the first man of the time in ability. Review the correspon¬ 
dence of General Wabhinoton, that snblime monument of intelligence and integrity; 
scrutinize the public history and the public men of that era, and you will find that 
in all the wisdom that was accomplished or was assembled, Washington was before ^ 
every man in his suggestions of the plan, and beyond every one in the extent to 
which he contributed to its adoption. 


History of the CoNQt'r.ST of Peru, with a Prelitnioary View of the Civilization of the locaa. 

By WfLi.iAaf H. Prescott. In two volumes. New-York; Harpkr and Brothers. 

The English have had but three great historical writers, Gibbon, Hume, and Rob¬ 
ertson, who were contemporaries; and the French had none until within the last 
century, when their new school arose under the lead of Voltaire. History is the 
noblest domain of literary art, and the one in which the first order of excellence is 
most rarely attained. Such writers as Prescott, Irving and Bancroft could scarcely 
have been expected in the first age of a nation, and that they have arisen in ours, 
warrants the most sanguine hopes of our intellectual advancement The merits of 
these writers are recognized throughout the world. They are all of the first rank for 
research, abilities, and artistic execution ; and among them Prescott is confessedly 
preeminent. Since the appearance of his admirable book on the conquest of Mexico, 
he has been elected a Corresponding Member of the Institute of France and of the 
Royal Academy of History at Madrid, and the most celebrated scholars of all na¬ 
tions have been liberal in their praises of his learning, genius and integrity. He now 
occupies a place on the highest seat in the temple of literary fame which is reached 
by the living. 

* The Conquest of Peru* is one of the most romantic episodes in the history of the 
world. Like the conquest of Mexico, it opened to the eyes of Europeans a world of 
strange and peculiar beauty. The stories of the country’s splendor, its arts, manners 
and institutions, seemed more like Arcadian or Utopian dreams than narrations of 
facL Deep as were the Incas in spiritual darkness, destitute of a divine revelation, 
ignorant of the cumulative discoveries of the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, the 
reader who follows the conqueror Pisano and his bands of churchmen through the 
pages of Mr. Prescott will hardly fail to regard them as superior in civilization and 
moral elevation to their invaders, or to contemplate the inroad of the Spaniards into 
their beautiful country with such emotions as are awakened by the stories of the in¬ 
cursions of the Goths into ancient Italy. If we read Mr. Prescott’s book upon the 
civilization of the Incas as the production of an imaginative and speculative philoso¬ 
pher, it would be to us not less attractive than the master-pieces of Browne and 
Sidney. Persuaded of its perfect truth, it is one of the most interesting chapters in 
history or ethnology. The account of the war, with all the atrocities which accom¬ 
panied and succeeded it, is admirable for its graphic power and just proportion: it is 
as engaging as such a work can be ; and while free from the wrangling didacticism 
of most historians, it is so written as to leave on the mind an enduring impression of 
the great moral lesBons such incidents should teach. 
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Of the typography,etc., of these Tolames, it is proper to make a few obseirationa. 
The paper ii equal to that used in the meet sumptuous gift-books of the European 
publisbers, and the type is large, clear and beautifully finished. They are highly 
creditable to the great house from which we receive them, and show that they are 
ready to clothe in fitting dress works of the first order of merit. 


Reminiscences or Samuel Tatlor Coleridoe and Robert Southet. By Joseph Cottws. 

la oue volume, pp. 378. New-York: Wiley and Putnam. 

Wb take this to be a book proceeding from the senile pen of a man * honest as the 
skin between his brows a * good man, who would be talking.' But truth to say, he 
has certainly made up a very intere^ng volume, consisting mainly of letters, written 
to him in the confidence of friendship by men of great intellect, who have left perma¬ 
nent foot-printa on the sands of time. We are sorry to say, that he shows Colbeidob 
to have been a horrible victim to intemperance and opium. On this point, the testi¬ 
mony is but too abundant. The obligation to make public the acknowledgment of 
these facts by Colbridue himself, Mr. Cottle says, was imperative. * Concealment 
would have been injustice to the living and treachery to the deadfor the letters 
were dictated by the solenm voice of conscience, reproving the writer for the sins ha 
had committed against himself, his children and his Gron. The following is an extract: 

'Conceive r poor rauerable wretch, who for many years has been attempting to beat off pain by 
a eoDstant recurrence to the vice that reproduces it I Conceive a spirit lu hell, employed in tracing 
out for others the road to that heaven from which his crimes exclude him! In sliurt, conceive what¬ 
ever is most wretched, helpless and hopeless, and you will form aa tolerable a notion of my state as 
It is possible for a good mau to have. 

‘I used to think the text in St. James, that * he who offended in one point, offends in nil,’very 
harsh : but now I feel the awful, the tremendous truth of iL In the oue crime of opium, what crime 
have 1 not made myself guilty off Ingratitude to my Maker ! and to my benefactors— injustice ! 
mmd unnatural cruelty to my poor dki/drea.'—^self-contempt for my repeated promise — uay.too 
often, actual falsehood!' 

Mr. CoLBRiDGE, in the same letter, earnestly entreats that his wretchedness and its 
guilty caute might be made public, that good might accrue from his direful example. 


Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-six, or the War of Independence : a complete History 
of the Anglo-Americans. In one volume. pp.510. New-York: Edward Walker, Fultou-stroet. 

The enterprising and patriotic-spirited publisher of this exceedingly beautiful 
Tolume will surely find that he has not miqudged, in believing that * a book in one 
volume, well written, and embracing a faithful chronicle of events which accom¬ 
plished the laying of the foundation-stone of this great republic, would be invaluable 
to the present and future generations.' He has certainly spared no expense in the 
preparation of the work. All the engravings were expressly made for it; and we 
would invite particular attention to the appendix, which contains documents and in¬ 
formation that the present generation are but slightly familiar with ; while the work, 
in its general mechanical appearance, will be found well worthy the patronage of 
the American people. The volume begins with the period of the union of the colo¬ 
nies against the French, and ends with the inauguration of Washington. Its nu¬ 
merous engravings, by Mr. Benson J. Lossinq, reflect great credit upon the skill and 
care of that capable artist; as does the entire work, indeed, alike upon editor, pub¬ 
lisher, illustrator and binder. Its extensive sale must soon become a * fixed fact.* 
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DfiATii OF Mr. O’Connell at Genoa. — Wo derive the following account of the 
death of Mr. O’Connell at Genoa, and his funeral obsequies in the Church Della 
Vigne, at that capital, from a letter of our correspondent, C. Edwards Lester, 
United .'States Consul, addressed to the Editor on the twenty-sixth of May: * On 
the evening of the sixth of the present month,’ writes Mr. Lester, * the Irish orator 
landed at Genoa, to pass a day on his way to Rome. At any period he would have 
been received in Italy with every demonstration of respect, for he is here regarded 
as the protector and advocate of eight millions of oppressed Catholics, in a distant 
and beautiful island, which has been sanctified by the faith and made dear by the 
sufierings, the poetry and the wit of its people. But at the present time an unusual 
number of circumstances would have conspired to give to his journey through Italy 
the appearance of a triumphal progress. During the last six months the journals of 
Italy have been filled with the sutferings of Ireland; and when the name of that 
devoted country is heard by an Italian, he lifts his eyes to Heaven and thanks his 
patron saint that he was not born under British sway. To bo a British subject was 
once, in their estimation, to be bom to rule, to conquer, and to be free ; now, to be 
a Briton is to die by the lingering tortures of famine. Sad indeed must be the state 
of Ireland, when an Italian thanks God, or even a saint, that he is not bom there. 
Beside, O’Connell was dying on the eve of a great day for Italy and for the Irish 
people. While his soul was passing to the future state, the bells of ail the churches 
of Italy were ringing tlieir holy chimes to call the pious and the humane to their 
altars, at the command of Pius IX., to offer their prayers and their alms for the re¬ 
lief of that distant, suffering people. In Genoa, at least, it was known that the 
great Catholic Liberator was dying; and when the population of the city streamed 
up in dense masses to the churches, in obedience to the command of the Pontiff of 
Rome, they seemed like solemn processions for the souls of the departed. 

‘ O’Connell’s health felt the first shock one year ago. (I receive all my informa¬ 
tion from his youngest son, who was with his father on his journey, and closed his 
eyes when he was dead.) In the early part of winter he began to fail so rapidly, 
that his friends were alarmed, and they prevailed on him to visit Italy ; believing 
that in a serener climate he would again recover in some measure his former vigor. 
Attended by his youngest son, his family physician, an Irish bishop, and his most con¬ 
fidential servants, he set out for Italy. But the journey was deferred too long. He 
was taken down in Lyons, and it was feared he would not be able again to leave bis 
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bed. But through the aid of a skilful French surgeon, ho recovered partially, after 
a long illness. It was now thought best for him to return to Ireland ; but he had 
set his face toward the south, and he said he wished to see Rome; and if he must 
die away from home, to die in the capital of Christendom, where the great and good 
Pius IX. had renewed the mild pure sway of the early successors of the Apostles. 
He came on to Marseilles, and embarked on a steamer for Genoa. His son thought 
him again too feeble to risk the fatigues of the voyage; but O’Connell hoped at 
least to be able to see the dome of St. Peter, and he would go on. There is some¬ 
thing touching and almost sublime in this same desire, which so many great men 
have expressed when they felt themselves dyiug. In those last days of life, when 
every thing else external grows dim, how often has the wish arisen to die in sight of 
that gorgeous temple, which fancy brought so near to the soul! With O’Connell, 
who felt that life was coming to a hurried close, it was a natural feeling. Ho knew 
that he could not live to reach Ireland again ; and when the scenes of this life began 
to fade from his vision, his heart turned toward the Eternal City, which, to the true 
Catholic O’Connell was, after the Hill of Calvary, the most holy spot on earth. 

‘ He was rapidly failing when the steamer arrived at Genoa. It was necenary 
for him to get repose, and he was taken to the Hotel Feder, which stands near the 
water. It was known that he was coming, and an immense crowd gathered to wel¬ 
come him with acclamations. But when they caught a sight of his pale cheek, aa 
he was borne along in the arms of his attendants, the crowd received him in respectftil 
silence, and every head was uncovered. He passed a comfortable night at the hotel: 
the vessel waited to take him on to Rome, and it was his intention to go. I had had 
the fortune to know O’Connell many years before ; I had been honored by his hospi¬ 
tality and kindness, and I ventured to call at his hotel, but with little expectation of 
seeing him. I sent up my card and inquired after his health. He sent back a mes¬ 
sage that he would be glad to see me in a few moments. He entered the room into 
which I had been shown, dressed for going on board the steamer. He was loaning 
infirmly on the top of a large cane: his step was feeble, and his form was wasted 
away. Familiar as his countenance had once been to me, I could recognize nothing 
but the eye of the man I had seen before. But he still stood erect. He extended to 
me his emaciated hand for a moment, and said a few kind words. I left the room 
with a sad feeling, which I can hardly describe. I saw the lines of death clearly 
written on his face. It was evident that his body was dead; but his indomitaUo 
spirit still held a feeble sway over the lifeless form it had niled so long. As I joined 
the friend I had left in the hall below, I told him, ‘ O’Connell never will see Romo.’ 
In an hour or two he began to fail rapidly ; but every thing was prepared for going 
on: the steamer was waiting; it was still hoped he would revive. But he had ral¬ 
lied for the last time. For more than seventy years his heroic spirit had never yielded; 
but the time had at last come for body aud spirit to give way. Ho laid himself down 
on his bed, saying: 

* * Well, it is God’s will I shall never see Rome! I thought I should live to get 
there. I am disappointed ; but I feel ready to die. It is all right.’ 

* At ten o’clock that night the steamer which had hoped for the honor of car¬ 
rying the great Irishman to Rome, was told he could not go, and she went on her 
way. In a day or two it became certain that his life was drawing rapidly to an end. 
He seemed (so his physician told me) to have suffered from no particular form of dis¬ 
ease : it was a gradual sinking — a slow giving away of strength. Consequently he 
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•oflbred TBiy little pain; while but coosciousnesa, and even the brilliancy of his intellect, 
eontmufid imdimmed to the very last moment. He conversed with perfect calmness 
about all the members of his absent family; his children, his grand-children, and 
his friends ; about sofiering Ireland, and the life to come. He not only expressed bis 
fullest conviction of the troth of the Christian religion, but conversed with luminous 
and cheerful serenity of the principles of Christianity, and often repeated, in a variety 
of forms, his unshaken confidence of salvation through the merits of Christ. He 
was deeply afiected in thinking and speaking of the call of the Pontiff on all the 
Catholics of the Christian world to present their prayers and offerings up for Ireland 
dazing this period of her calamity ; and the fact that this noble call had gone forth 
firom Pius DL, was one of the reasons why he had felt so earnest a desire to die in 
Some. 

* He was constantly attended by his two physicians, the vicar of the church of 
the parisb,and his own bishop. No office that medical skill could suggest, nor conso> 
lation that religion could lend, w^as wanting to the dying man. He lingered till the 
night of the fifteenth, when he seemed to be rapidly sinking. The last offices of the 
Church were then administered. While the prayers were being read, he clearly ut¬ 
tered the responses; and as these solemn rites ended, he closed his eyes serenely 
with a half smile. Those who stood by his bed, and were gazing on his countenance, 
did net know that he was dead till the surgeon announced it And just at that mo¬ 
ment, firom more than an hundred thousand domes and spires, were ringing the solemn 
chimes in answer to the summons of Pius IX., and from unnumbered altars was 
going up to Heaven a vast cloud of incense for the afflicted and stricken country of 
that heroic spirit which was passing away. 

* His body was at once embalmed, and laid in the magnificent church Delle Vigne, 
where preparations were made for celebrating his last funeral obsequies. The invi¬ 
tations issued were limited to foreign consuls, for whom seats were prepared in an 
area around the coffin. The British Consul bad refused to offer his services on this 
oecasion, or even his attentions to O’Conneli., while he was dying in a strange land; 
although such proffers came in from several royal princes and men of the greatest 
distinotioB then in Genoa. It was consequently my good fortune to occupy the post 
be was expected to do, and I was proud of the honor of showing, as far as this act 
could do, the respect of my nation for the illustrious man. All Europe, however, 
(except England,) and indeed I may say, the worlds was represented at that funeral, 
for 1 believe every other foreign consul was there. The coffin was raised on a plat¬ 
form fifteen feet high, thirty feet in front of the main altar. It was covered with a 
vast pail of black velvet, to which was attached a large cross of crimson, embroi¬ 
dered in gcdd. Around this pile were gleaming forty massive wax tapers. Forty other 
tapers were burning on the main altar, and the twelve altars of the twelve chapels 
of the church were also illuminated. The church was dressed in mourning, and the 
seats of the altar around the coffin were spread with velvet and damask, embroi¬ 
dered in fine gold. The vast edifice was crowded by a silent and solemn multitude. 
The bell struck the meridian, (the twentieth of May,) and the obsequies began with 
the introduction, on the organ, of that sublime service with which the imposing cere¬ 
monies of the Catholic Church dismiss the souls of believers to the eternal world. 
The altar was surrounded with a numerous company of priests and prelates, adorned 
in their richest robes. Forty singers, attached to the church, were also ranged round 
the altar, and behind it stood some of the best vocal and iustrumental musicians in 
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Italy. The soft deep notes of the organ rolled down the pillar’d aisles, and broke 
in solemn reverberations among the lofty frescoed arches, touched by the hands of 
a master. As the different parts came in, the bass, the tenor and the soprano, the 
effect was electrical; but when at last the chorus commenced, with every voice in 
that great company of singers, and the heavy bass of the organ blended the sounds 
together, even the congregation, accustomed as they were to such scenes, swelled the 
familiar strains ; and it hardly required the aid of fancy to imagine that the death 
anthem must have awoke the soul of the mighty sleeper. 

♦ The service lasted about an hour. No eulogium was pronounced on the Great 

Liberator, and none was needed. For half a century he had himself been uttering 
words of fire. He had mingled in the strife of all the elements of a nation’s life and 
progress; ho had been the soul of all her struggles for freedom; above all, of her 
struggles for the holy rights of conscience. And now, when the champion of ‘ free¬ 
dom to worship God’ had finished his labors, he was borne to one of the most gor¬ 
geous temples of the church he had battled for, in the land where her proudest 
trophies are gathered, to receive all the magnificence of her divine honors. He had 
during a long life warred for that church, in a distant island ; for a suffering and a 
poor people, against haughty and oppressive foes and prelates, who scorned his faith 
and derided his religion ; undismayed by numbers, unintimidated by power, with his 
heart beating for liberty and his country, and his eye turned toward the dim, distant 
dome of St. Peter. Does it seem strange, then, that while the sleeper lay there in 
the midst of this scene of triumph, and the glorious strains of his death-anthem, sung 
by the prelates of that mighty Rome who had watched his heroic struggles from her 
golden sea, were rolling through the arches above him, that this triumphant peean 
should have stirred the dust of the sleeper? Could O’Connell himself have cast 
his eye down into futurity, from the other end of the vista of life, would even his 
ambition have demanded a prouder triumph ? • 

* Such were the honors offered to the dust of O’Connell ; suoh the tribute which 
a distant but generous nation rendered to greatness and to truth. The vast crowd 
which had choked the piazza before the church, and every avenue leading to it, 
slowly dispersed. For many hours they stood gazing silently and solemnly upon the 
gorgeous pile which contained his cotfin. As the shadows of evening gathered around 
the city, and wrapped the temple in darkness and silence, save that far up the aisle 
the great lamp that is forever kept burning before the image of the Virgin sent its 
tiny star-light through the gloom, a company of priests bore the coffin into a private 
chapel; and there the great Agitator rests quietly after his labors. On the return 
of his son from Rome, he will proceed by sea to England with the ashes of his father, 
and commit them to the keeping of his expecting, weeping and grateful countrymen.’ 

‘ Men,’ adds our correspondent, ‘ will differ widely in regard to the character and 
virtues of O’Connell ; but little is hazarded in saying, that there has been no man 
in Europe, since the time of Napoleon, who has held so direct and mighty a sway 
over the minds of so many men.* This may be, and doubtless is, true ; but is it not 
also true, that having accomplished the great measure of Catholic Emancipation, 
Mr. O’Connell’s public efforts, so far as any thing specific or tangible may be pre¬ 
dicated of them, ceased altogether to be effective ? The good he was to achieve for 
Ireland seemed farther to recede as his promises were renewed and strengthened; 
and all his *> monster-meetings,’ which shook Ireland and England to their centres, 
were but sound and fury, signifying and resulting in — nothing. 
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‘ Puffer Hopkins’ and International Copy-right. — We are obliged to ‘ The Age ’ 
weekly journal for its capital exposition of the literary merits and responsibility of 
the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ and other * writings,* * various’ in kind but one in 
quality, which have been printed, though scarcely published, by sundry once-entrap¬ 
ped book-sellers hereabout; and especially for its correction of an insinuated falsehood 
in a letter from * Puffer’ to ‘ Douglas Jerrold's Newspaper, touching the course of 
this Magazine in relation to the international copy-right question ; a letter in which 
* Hopkins’ informs the acute editor, upon whom he has stolen a march, that * he 
almost succeeded in getting an international copy-right law tacked on to the Oregon 
treaty; that he has corresponded with Mr. Buchanan upon the subject; and in short, 
almost promises that he, the identical * Hopkins,’ will yet got the matter arranged 
satisfactorily. The unsophisticated readera of Jerrold’s paper will take him for a 
senator of the United States at least, perhaps Mr. Webster in disguise !’ ‘ The Age* 

certainly does this Magazine no more than justice, and adds nothing but the truth, 
when it says: * It is needless to inform people in this country that the cause of inter¬ 
national copy-right has never had a more consistent friend than the Knickerbocker ; 
but it may be as well to tell Douglas Jerrold, that the * innumerable slanders all 
over the United States against Hopkins,’ of which he complains, are either sneers 
at his pretentious imbecility in literary matters, or reviews of the drivelling mimicry 
which he calls ‘original writing.’ A man who can excite neither envy nor admira¬ 
tion is pretty secure against slander.’ The Knickerbocker was the very eacliest 
advocate of copy-right in the United States: it has enlisted in its support some of the 
most eminent statesmen in the Republic; and, to say nothing of its Editor’s efforts, 
those who have written upon the subject in its pages, have been men whose reputa¬ 
tion and talents entitled them to public respect; such writers as Washington Irving, 
Sanderson, author of * The American in Paris,’ Hon. James K. Paulding, the late 
Willis Gaylord Clark, Hon. R H. Wilde, and other gentlemen of kindred ability. 
All this it is quite unnecessary to mention to any general reader in America; while 
the fact has recently been made sufficiently apparent, as we understand, from a source 
authentic alike at homo and abroad, in the proper quarter on the other side of the 
water. The advocacy by ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ of an international copy-right law, on 
the ground that it was a necessary measure to protect such ‘various writings’ as his 
own — writings which, when printed, inevitably drop dead-bom from the press, and 
from the promised publication of some of which, American publishers have found it 
quite impossible to buy themselves off, even by the proffered payment of much cash 
in hand to the ‘ author’ — such advocacy, we say, has been instrumental in producing 
a temporary indifference to the subject, on the part of several of the earliest and 
most influential friends of the international copy-right measure ; yet in despite of this, 
we predict that the period will soon arrive, when an international copy-right law will 
secure to the writers, in both countries, of ‘ books which are books,’ a remuneration 
commensurate with their deserts and the demand for their literary labors. But this 
event cannot help such writers as Mr. Mathews. ‘ Publishers and editors on this 
side the Atlantic,’ it is well remarked by ‘ The Age,* ‘ have been taught by bitter ex¬ 
perience to eschew all connection with the fatal Puffer.’ The faithful portrait 
which ensues, of that dreadful humbug, (the word is not delicate, but that it is most 
appropriate, * nobody can deny,’) is drawn by one who is as well acquainted with Jbr- 
ROLD as he certainly is with the literary merits and standing of * Puffer Hopkins :* 
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* Ambition may bo, ns the poet says, ‘ the last infirmity of noble minds/ but it is also fluently 
the firgt aitj cvcr]a.stiiig lufirinity of imbecility. Wbut ridiculous desires does ambition create in 
feeble miiula! VV'c know a man who aspires to become famous for wearing fashionable boots; we 
know Hiioihor, who seeks to v’nin renown by slovcnhiiess; one who aspires to celebrity by surpass¬ 
ing his fellows in the gout; one or two who fritter away the energies of their immortal souls in col- 
tivuiing whiskers ; ainl one, (only one,) who courts notoriety by committing absurdities, has an ia- 
saiie pii'sion for being liiinpooned. and apparently longs for a martyrdom of squibs and sneers. If 
we rctrard the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins' as the victim of some * jnck-o’-lantcru’ destiny, that cois- 
tinually misleads him. we sliall feel more pity for hi.s cruel and ridiculous doom than disgust at his 
ineviiable follies. What but the stern compulsion of a relentless fate could prompt this geuUeman's 
iusaue persevercnce in aspiring to be recognized as a literary man, for instance? — or urge him to 
tax lii.s sapless mind with the arduou.s duties of wet-nurse to that sturdy bantling, the National Lite¬ 
rature 7 True, * llorKiNS/ inspired by the demon of small envy, who teaches him to call petulant 
feebleness ‘ pairioli.-m,’ and dignify his weak spleen ns ‘ nationality,’ has enriched the national lite¬ 
rature with some slobbery imitations of Dickens ; he also wrote an address to Congress, on unique 
speciinen of the squalid in composition, in which gaping vanity is masked as quaintuess, till it ex¬ 
cited the scorn of the nation, and has made the name of its author a by-word for ridicule.* We be¬ 
lieve, too. that he has dabbled in every thiug, from a farce to an epic, desperately seeking (and 
always receiving) critical dumnatiou, in all it.s varieties. But all has not made him ackuowledged 
as a literary man; on the coiitraoy. lie is the dread of publishers, the horror of editors, and the ta¬ 
booed of all good fellows. Neither is he, a- wo have hoard him called, ‘ a mao of one idea;' be ba^ 
not one idea; be is the victim of a petty delusion, the slave of a querulous autipatliy/ 

Since the foregoing was placed in type, the * New-York Evening Mirror* daily 
journal publishes the letter above alluded to, and adds: 

*Thts letter was not written by any literary man on this side of the Atlantic who has any charac¬ 
ter to lose ; for surely no person would be guilty of making such gross rais-statemeuts who put any 
value whatever upon his reputation as a writer or a man of honor. The letter is a tissue of falsa- 
houds. We will let all the rigmarole pass about Mr. Buchanan and the Oregon treaty, merely meap 
tioniiig that the sole power to pass an international copy-right law' rests with the Congress and the 
President of the United States, and that .Ur. PoLK and Mr. Buchanan could no more ‘adjust* the 
matter by negotiation than they could make a larilf to suit themselves. There is hardly a literary 
man in the Union, nor a respectable pcrioitical, that has not advocated an international copy-rig^ht 
law aud fur the writer of this letter to attempt to represent himself as a persecuted individual oa 
account of his advocacy of the cause, is the most mousirous absurdity that could be conceived. But 
the whole motive of the letter leaks out at last in the ridiculous accusation made against the editor 
of the Knickcrbocker Magazine. Now it is proper that Douglas Jerrold should be told he haa 
been made a cat's-paw by his New-York correspondent, who has used him to scratch the face of an 
innocent party. The simple truth is, that the Knickebbockkr has been the most indefatigabla and 
consistent advocate of Inlerniitiorial copy-right in the country. The Editor of that Magazine waa 
among the first, if not the very first, w ho brought the subject distinctly before the public; and during 
the past ten years ho lias, with entire siugloiiess of purpose, advocated the measure in bis own wajr, 
on the sole and lofty ground of justice to the foreign author. He has never published a paragraph 
against the measure, nor against any of its friouds; but on the contrary, has opened his pages totM 
admission of articles in favor of the measure, from all quarters, and has been assisted in the noblw 
work of enligliteuing the public mind on the question by some of the ablest writers in the country. 
We cannot answer for the Knickerbocker as to the charge of its circulating slanders against thw 
writer of the letter, because we know not who ho may be ; but all who know auy thing about thin 
oldest of our literary Magazines, know very well that it is not accustomed to slander any body. It 
is very certain that the Knickerbocker has slandered nobody for defending the rights of the foreign 
author; aud one of the imputations of this anonymous letter-wnter having been proved destitute of 
truth, we may safely believe the others to be of the same character/ 

The editora of * The Age* are gentlemen of education, poesening talents, wit and 
humor. One of them was one of the first editors of Punch ; and both are as favor* 
ably known to the reading public and men of letters in England as they are in Ame¬ 
rica. It is fortunate that they are so well qualified to unmask indigenons pretension 
in the only quarter where it could excite any other feeling than one of serene con¬ 
tempt As to the * Daily Evening Mirrori* a popular journal of conceded ability, it 
is and has always been one of the most consistent and staunch advocates of inter¬ 
national copy-right in the United States. 


* * The Yankee-Doodltf' (for which ' winding-sheet of humor* Mr. ‘PurrzR Hopkins' Ma thk w s , 
as undertaker, is now performing the lost sad oflSces,) hints that the tignaiures to this document of 
one or two good writers, who wished well to true American literature, aud to an international copy¬ 
right law, make the above remarks applicable to them. Not quite! There are connected with ‘ this 
branch of the subject’ certaiu very amusing things, of which it may be our cue to speak bereaftsr. 
Our readers have often heard of * voluntary associationa / but do they know any thing of ' inssisw 
torjr as^tociatiuns?’ Ed. KHicuaaoozjMu 
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Goan? WITH Rbadeks and Correspondents. — You must consider, reader, that 
we ire chattiug * literaneously’ with you, as we always do ; but moreover, as just 
now mingliDg with our usual ‘ Gossip with Correspondents’ a few casual ‘ jottings* 
down* of iocidenta which we encountered in our late journeying. ... * During 
the recent bombardment of Vera-Cruz by tlie Americans,’ writes a corresiwndent 
who was an eye-witness of that event, *many racy little incidents occurred, tlio nar¬ 
ration of one of which may perhaps amuse the readers of ‘ Old Knick.’ Attaclied 
to one of the ships of the squadron, was a person who was very much inclined to in¬ 
dulge in flowery and figurative expressions, in the most ordinary conversation, which 
often made him appear ridiculous, when he fancied himself verging upon the sublime. 
He w^ a large, fine-looking man, and a * good fellow,’ in the main, but imbued with 
an inordinate share of self-importance. The first night of the bombardment, he was 
seated with many others on the to’-galiant forecastle, watching the bomb-shells as 
they darted from the great mortars, through the black cloud of smoke hanging over 
the long-extended lines of the American army, and after describing a semi-circle in 
the air, descended with a crash into the resounding streets of the devoted town. 
During the space of an hour he sat bolt upright in his chair, and the explosion of 
ereiy missile would call forth a rhapsody akin to the following: *Thar! — tAor, 
gentlemhn! Did yon see that 7 That’s terrible — grand — sublime ! I assure yon, 
gentlemen, I envy not the precarious situation of the individuals who compose the 
popolation of that town! The demon of destruction is hovering on raven pinions 
o’er the awful scene !’ By and by a shell, which probably had not received a full 
charge of powder, appeared to waver in its flight, but finally descended into the city. 
Our friend, who had watched the course of the terrible messenger of death for some 
time, with suspended breath, his mouth wide open, and his eyes almost starting from 
their Boekets, on perceiving thgt it had accomplished its * mission,’suddenly sprang to 
his feet, exclaiming: * By Jupiter! I thought Mat shell would have evacuated its 
internal properties considerably short of the town, and that its fragments would have 
been precipitated with the greatest velocity into the briny deep ; but from what I can 
discem, gentlemen, 1 incline to the belief that it must have bu’sted directly into some 
of the crowded thoroughfares of the ill-fated city! And then * we all ladfed, we did, 
’cause we could n’t help it.’ . . . ’T was a little odd, as we wended * by rail’ from the 
fair cHy of Utica toward Syracuse, (Pompey, Toad-Hollow, Homer, Hardscrabble, 
Tally, Baldwinsville, Dryden, Salt-P’int, Cato, Onondaga-Hollow, Lysander, Ged- 
desbuigh, Maroellus, Jameeville, Cicero, Scriba, Camillus and * Smith’s Four-Corners’ 
are also classic towns thereabout,) ’t was a little odd, we say, to see the long telegraph- 
posts and lines keeping even pace with us wherever we rushed; the former being use¬ 
ful as well as ornamental; for a cow, pensively ruminating, leaned against one, the 
while a white-faced calf, with wiggling tail describing a parabolic curve over his rump, 
bunted the maternal * udders, all drawn dry;’ and a fat porker allayed cutaneous 
irritation against another; cow and pig happily alike unconscious of the over-reach¬ 
ing ‘ movements’ in flour which were every moment vibrating between New-York 
and Buffalo, on the wires above their heads. Likewise, when we stopped to water 
the iron-horae at Oneida, it was painfully interesting to see the fair Indian girl (whose 
fathen* feet had for centuries traced on their own ground the trails of the Iroquois 
from Albany to Buffido,) handing refreshments to dusty and hirsute white men, rave¬ 
nous ns hungry anacondas. We thought of the touching words of the Oneida chief 
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Skenandoah, uttered in council within almost a etone’g-throw of the place where we 
stood, on ascertaining that the lands of the Oneidas were to bo sold to the State: 

‘This is a dark day. The clouds are black and heavy over the Oneida nation, and a stronr arm 
16 proi^^in^ on us, and our hearts are ffroauiug under it The graves of our fathers are destroyed, and 
our cliildroii are driven away. Our tires are put out, and our beds removed from under us. The 
Almightv is angry with us, for we have been very wicked, and therefore it is that Ids arm doea not 
keep us. Where are the eh lets of the Risintr isun ? While chiefs now kindle their aneieat fires. 
Tliere no Indian sleeps but those wlio are sleepin;; in their graves. .My house will soon be like theirs ; 
soon w ill awhile chief kindle, his lire upon the hearth of the Oneida. All <»ur cliildron’s hearts are sick, 
and our ryts rain like the black clouds that roar on the lops of the trees in the tcildtriuss. Long did 
the loud voice of 8 kknjvNooah cry, * Cluldroii, take care, be wise, be straight' His feet were then 
like the deer’s, and Ins arm like the bear’s. He can now only moan out a few words and bo silent, 
and his voice will soon bo heard no more in Oneida. But certainly, he will be long ill the minds of 
his children. In white men’s land Ids name has gone far, and will uot Ji«.’ 

✓ 

Too prophetic, majestic old chief! He himself stood, ‘ an aged hemlock, through 
whose branches the winds of an hundred winters had whistled, till ho was dead at 
the top,* when he sank from the remembrance of what his great people had been, 
aud the humiliating consciousness of what they were to become. • • ‘The ensuing 
lines are quite in the style of Thackeray’s ‘Peg of Limavady;’ yet they are per¬ 
fectly original, and do not even verge upon parody. The reader will observe how 
completely the measure chimes with rail-road motion; 


Singing through the forests, 
Kuttliug over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 

Rumbling over bridges; 
Whizzing tiirougli the mouutaius, 
Buzzing o’er the vulo — 

Bless me 1 — this is pleasaut. 
Riding on u rail! 

Mon of differeut 'slatious’ 

In the eye of Fame, 

Here are very quickly 
Cuming to the same ! 

High and lowly people, 

Birds of every feather. 

On a common level 
Tiuvelliug together. 

Gentleman in shorts 
Looming very tall; 

Gentleman at largo 
Talking very (•mailt 
Gcutlomun in tights 
With a luose-isli mien ; 
Gentleman in gray 
Looking rather green; 

Gentleman «}uito old 
Asking for the news ; 
Genilemun in black 
In a fit of ‘ blues 
Genilemun in claret 
Sober as a vicar ; 

Gentleman in snutf 
Dreadfully in liquor: 

Stranger on the right 
Looking very sunny, 

Obviously reading 

Something rather funny; 

Now the smiles are thicker : 

Wonder what they mean? 

Faith I be ’s got the Knickbr- 
BOCKER Magazine! 


Stranger on the left 

Closing up his peepers; 

Now he buores umuiu, 

Like the Seven Sleepers! 

At his feel a volume 
Gives the explanation, 

How the mail grew stupid 
From ‘ Associatiou 1’ 

Market-woman careful 
Of the precious casket, 
Knowing * eggs are eggs,’ 

Tightly holds her basket; 
Feeling that ‘u smash,’ 

If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
Rather prematurely! 

Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks, 

That there must bo peril 
'Moug so miiuy sparks; 

Roguish-lookmg fellow, 

Turuiug to the stranger, 

Says it ’.s Ins opinion 
^kt is out of danger. 

Woman with her baby 
Sitting vis-d-vis; 

Baby keeps u-s<iuulliag, 

Woman looks at me ; 

Asks about the distance. 

Says it’s tiresome liJkiug, 
Noises of the cars 

Arc so very shocking! 

Singing through the forests, 
Kiililing over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 

Rumbling over bridges; 
Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale — 

Bless me! — this is pleasant, 
Riding ou a rail! j. a. 


Wk heard an incident mentioned the other day, by a distinguished fellow-citizen, 
who derived it, while formerly residing in Paris, from the lips of Talleyrand himself, 
which we shall venture to jot down in this place. An eminent French prelate, be- 
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iogr aboat to Tisit America in one of the transient vessels at that time sailing from 
Portamouth, England, having heard while-an that city that an intelligent American 
gentleman, conversant with the adairs of his country, had lodgings at an inn near 
them, resolved to seek him out, and to ask the favor of a letter from him to some of 
his influential countrymen. They waited upon him for that purpose, and preferred 
their request The American heard them through, but was observed to manifest 
some perturbation before they bad finislied. When they had concluded, he said: 
* Gentlemen, 1 should be glad to comply with your desire ; but I am probably the 
only American resident on this side of the Atlantic whose letter would not insure 
you courtesy and kindness from my countrymen.* The French gentlemen, (one 
of them the Bishop of Auton, if we remember rightly,) too courteous to ask why 
this should be the case, politely withdrew from the apartment That American woe 
Benedict Arnold, the Traitor ! . . .It was a little provoking, certainly, on our way 
to Syracuse, to be rolled slowly back some four miles, amidst the thin * peep* of tree- 
toads, the hoarse * hloonk ! bo-loonk /’ of big bull-frogs, the smell of dank marshes, and 
the innumerable flashings of fire-flies in the solemn gloom, just because the western 
train had out-staid its time ; but the annoyance did not justify the impolite question 
propounded by an irritated Genevan from the car-window, to a publican standing in the 
dim light, with clean apron, at the door of his * House of Refreshment,’ the fifth and 
last building in the sad * village’ in which he had set up bis rest: * What d — d hole ie 
tkie ?* Boniface, like Pecksniff, was evidently * not angry ; oh, no — not angry; 
be was only grieved; he was hurt ;’ nor was bis wounded feelings relieved, when his 
interrogator, hearing the half-hoot of a big tree-frog, added: * Landlord, is that a 
howl 1 ’ear? What makes you etay in such a horrid spot 7* But it was the man’s 
home that was thus pleasantly complimented. . . . The * London Examiner,* while 
it condemns what is * darkly mystical and preposterously unintelligible’ in the writings 
of Emkebon, yet does full justice to his * lively sense of the beautiful,’ his * liberal 
appreciation of the good,’ and his infinite delicacy of sentiment Among the unfa¬ 
vorable passages quoted by * The Examiner* might well have been included some 
of the natural stanzas of Mr. Emerson ; his * Good Bye to the World,* for exam¬ 
ple, of which the first two verses will afford a specimen: 


*Gooo-bye to Flattery’s fawning face, 
To Grandeur, with his wise grimace ; 
To upstart Wealth's averted eye, 

To supple Office, low and high ; 

To crowded balls, to court and street, 
To frozen be.tr.s and hasting feet; 

To those who go, and those who come: 


Good-hye, proud world I I’m going home! 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine; 
Long through thy weary crowds 1 roam: 

A rivor-ark on the ocean brine. 

Long 1 've been toss'd like the driven foam. 
But now, proud world ! 1 'm going home : 
Good-bye,proud world I 1 'm going home I’ 


Not a great while ago, Messrs. William H. and George T. Allen, captains of 
the widely-known and popular western steamer * New-Hampshire,* wrote us as fol¬ 
lows from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 

* From a similarity of taste, dispositions and habits, we two brothers have from boyhood always 
been together. Our first leap from the 'main truck’ of youth’s trustiuguesa and hope into the broad 
tide of huiasm exertion was hand-iu-hand together; and since that time we have been united in 
heart and purpose, as brothers should bo. Our toiliugs have been rewarded sooner than perhaps we 
looked for; and though we are both young, we now own and command as pretty a crafY as floats on the 
western waters; and being the 'first fruits'of our labors, and our abiding place for some time to 
come, we cherish as fervent an affection for our floating home, and listen with as much pleasure to any 
encomioms on it, as did ever the most enthusiastic sailor to those of bis ship ; and to have such praise 
extended to the many readers of the KMCKeaBucKsa, was indeed an honor. As she will be our home so 
tof as she may 'walk the water,’we baveendeavored to fit her, as regards comlbrt,in as unique a style 
TOL. XXX. 22 
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as possible, particularly oar own rooms, which ara large enough to receire a friend. Our life is one 
of comparative action and alternate leisurely ease; and the latter intervals we endeavor to make as 
pleasant as possible. We have gathered about us a quiet, orderly crew ; and with a few well-selected 
books, several quiet landscapes, one or two gems of statuary, and some musical instruments, with 
just sufficient skill in playing them to amuse ourselves or a partial friend, and the acquaintances we 
form and ripen into frieudsliip, upon the ^mellowing of occasion,' we msJte the time piMS plea¬ 
santly. We call no man master now ; we go wherever we list, or interest calls us; and we have 
in our many wanderings as much latitude os the sailor. Every winter, after traversing our north¬ 
ern rivers, on the approach of ice, we ‘ up steam* and hie us down to the ' sunny south,' running 
in their silvery streams till business (and a certain homeward longing) calls us to our stationary 
home. Such is our life. Will any thing, can any thing, induce you to leave the shadow of your 
quiet sanctum, and share ours with us for a time? We will * ehalk your Aat,'a boatman’s phrase, which 
means more heartiness in the welcome we tender you than any other set form of speech we could 
make; you shall have either of our rooms, which arc the most private on the boat; with a desk, 
ink, and ‘other means and appliances’standing invitingly ready for your use, in penning the ‘Gossip' 
for future numbers, and materiel enongh iu the scenery you will pass, the strange characters you 
will see, and the quaint stories you will hear, to furnish forth many a dish for your' Table.' Starting 
from the ‘City of the Bridges,’ we would descend the placid bosom of 'La Bello Rivere,' passing 
many a place renowned in story ; stop for a moment at Rapp’s Settlement, mentioned by Bykon in 
•Don Juan’ as Blennekiiassett’s most beautiful island ; coming at length to ibe ‘Queen City,* and 
giving you time to see your thousand friends there; proceed to Louisville, where you can make a 
call upon Prentice and ‘ Asiklia ;’ and still descending, atetnd the Cumberland river to Nashville. 
Returning again, descend until we arrive at the mouth of the Ohio; visiting Cairo, or as much of it as 
may not be at the lime submerged under six feet of water; go up the mighty Father of Waters until 
we arrive at the * Mouud City up the Illinois river to Pooriu, or the .Mississippi to Galena; passing 
the • Holy City,’as we journey on. Or if winter ‘cometh on apace,’we will descend the Mississippi 
until we can see the dome of the St. Charles looming up in the distance. We are then near our joar- 
ney’s end, at the ‘ Crescent City,’ having made the very trifling voyage of some four or five tbousaad 
miles. AAer a time spent in New-Orleans, seeing 

' Tns memorials and things of fame 
V/hich do renown that city,* 

we will again continue our ‘winding way,'and show you oar river, the Arkansas, leaving you at 
Little Rock, under the special protection of your friend and correspondent Pike, till we return from 
the Cherokee Nation. Say you will come! We will' minister unto you in all things,’ and in sach 
wise as to make the journey pleasant to you, and collaterally, to the readers of the 'Old Kmiok.' 

We had reencountered among tljo papers in our current port-folio, and had just been 
re-perusing, this most cordiahletter, when we took up a morning journal, and read 
an account of the bursting of the boilers of tliis beautiful steamer, some miles below 
Little-Rock, and the total destruction of the vessel, with the loss of many lives; 
among others, of young George Allen, second captain, whose apparently unin¬ 
jured body was found lying, as if in a calm and serene sleep, in a dense forest, a hun¬ 
dred yards from the scene of the explosion. So natural and peaceful was his atti¬ 
tude and aspect, that it was difficult to conceive him to be dead- Just before retiring 
to the sleep that was to prove his last, he had been singiug, with the accompani¬ 
ment of his guitar and the flute of a friend, (Mr. Cupples, the clerk, an estimable young 
man, who was also lost,) several plaintive airs ; closing with 

* We parted in silence, we parted by night. 

On the bank of that lovely river:' 

which proved, alas ! to be but too prophetic. We record our sincere condolence with 
the surviving brother, in the loss he has sustained; a loss which is so great that it 
cannot but make him feel the impotence of sympathy and consolation, in the newness 
of his deep bereavement. ... It was late at night when the cars rumbled into Syra¬ 
cuse. Seen at dawn from the upper piazza of the * Syracuse ijouge,’ it was no longer 
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a villagre, such aa * Old Knick.* remembered it, when passing through it some ten years 
before. It had stretched out its limbs, like a clump of creeping juniper, and * de> 
Toured the ground* about its old nucleus, on every side. Long streets of well-built 
houses ran iuto the country; vast hotels, bearing sounding names upon their sides, 
had risen like exhalations; new steeple-churches, (mostly in the Ironic style of ar¬ 
chitecture,) were aspiring toward heaven: around the public centre there were the 
long thunder of rail-cars, the rumbling of omnibii and stage-coaches, the blare of 
horns from canal-packets, the ringing of bells, and the rattling of gongs. Onondaga 
Lake, a sheet of silver, reposed sweetly toward the north-west, retiecting in its 
glassy bosom the villages of Liverpool and Salina, and their adjacent salt-manufac¬ 
tories. To the south and east lay the lofty-sloping or gently-rounded hills of Onon¬ 
daga, * with pleasant vales scooped out, and villages between.* Delightful and ever 
to be treasured up was the view of all this, which we enjoyed from the piazza and roof 
of a friend's hospitable mansion, which, surrounded by charming grounds, rises 
amidst kindred beautiful villas at the * court end’ of the town. Associations which 
had long lain dormant were awakened by a visit with our kind entertainer (an old 
school-companion in * days that were,*) to the stone academy, our venerable Alma 
Mater. Sweet yet mouruful to the soul were the mutual remembrances of those 
who had come and gone with us from those halls and * academic shades.* Where 
was ‘Ollapod,* whose very soai would have yearned over those familiar scenes? 
Sleeping the sleep that could know no earthly waking: the heart that had felt, the 
hand that had depicted the same beauties of Uberal nature which we were once 
more surveying, were ashes in the grave! There stood the old dilapidated inn, in 
whose * long-room* we first essayed to trip it in the dance ; rejoicing in the achieve- 
jftont of * chassez’ and * balancez,* under the instruction of a saltatory Paganini, now 
no more ; there ran the stream in which we had so often bathed ; afar off rose the 
smokes from the Indian wigwams of the * Reservation,* as they rose in days long 
past And there - - — 

* Cob'mk all ray nab*rin peepil WHftte, 

Whitl’lo I a rl’n-drcadrul acod’no relate, 

Of wod’n brijfiit youth as o’er you sec, 

Was kidM'd td'u Hartford by a tree, 

Id*n Hartford by a tree I* 

Now when we heard this affecting stanza suddenly sung,'duriiig a slight pause in 

the conversation, etc., of a pleasant evening-party at B-, (and pleasant was 

every thing we encountered there,) we pricked up our ears for the ‘ full and particular 

account* of the ‘ dreadful sccd’ne,* so pathetically alluded to. S-, with befitting 

nasal twang, and * linked sweetness long drawn out,’ went on: 


*Od*oe Isaac Abbott was his nab’rae, 
Who late-ly id’uto Hartford came ; 
Residin' with hio brother Jab’sies, 

Od'ne day at noo«l'ii went, as it seems. 

At uood'n went, as it seems. 

'To eat sob'me timber for a sled ; 

The snow bein’ deep, he had to wade 
Near forty rods to ad’n ash-trec ; 

The top was dry, as you shall see — 

Was dry, as you shall sec. 

* He cut it off all ftob’m the stnb’mp. 

The top bein’ dry, threw back a chunk, 
Wliich flew ad’nd hit-tim on his head. 
Ad’od crush’d hib’m,yet he was not dead 
Uib'm, yet he was not dead. 


'There the poor suf’rer scd’nseless lay 
Ad'l the reniaid’uder of that day, 

’Till Mr. Jab'mks nd’ml Ins sod’n, 

Alarb’ra'd, act out upon n riid’n, 

Set out upon a rud’n. 

'They sood’n bched’ld him with .‘urprise, 
Ad’nd iraz’d od’n hib’in with ate id fast eyes ; 
They took hib’m up ud’nd bore liib in hob’nie, 
Pul hib’m to bed id’a a warb’m ruob’ra, 

To bed id’n a warb'm roob’m. 

‘ His fried'nds ad'nd na’bers gather’d round, 
The sermon preached by Ed’Ider Brown ; 
His corpse with care were bord’ne Rway, 

To mingle with its native clay, 

’Gle with its native clay I* 
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Ridiculous as all this may seem, pray do us and the capital ‘ good Iwy* who sang it 
the simple justice to believe, that with ‘ time and place* serving, it was not excelled 
in pseudo-dramatic effect. . . . There are bits of rail-road in England, we are 
informed, where the comfort and speed are quite equal to the same qualities attaina¬ 
ble on the Grand-Junction-Horse-Railtcay which connects the village of Skaneateles 
with the main western line. We cannot of course speak positively on this point; but 
we reached a maximum speed of three miles an hour, notwithstanding the undnla- 
ting character of the rail, which imparted the exercise of a corduroy bridge. This 
conveyance brought us in due time (‘ due* a good while) to the loveliest of all lovely 
villages, reposing by one of the sweetest lakes that ever reflected sunshine and 
cloud. We did not stay there two days, at the charming residence of an old and 
dear friend, with heart as large and soul as true as when we were school-boys to¬ 
gether ; we did not ride along the banks of the lake, that reflected morning and even¬ 
ing ; we did n’t draw from its bosom the speckled trout; ‘ oh, no; by no means ; oh, cer¬ 
tainly not !* Very pleasant was it, on the brightest of Sabbath days, to sit in the modest 
little kirk, and hear, in the pauses of the clear and musical voice of the preacher, 
the sound of waves from the breezy lake chaunting their anthem of praise by the 
verdant shore. There was much to remember, too, in the sermon which we heard; 
‘ and thereabout especially’ of it, where the speaker referred to the joy felt in heaven 
over a repentant sinner. ‘ Were it possible,* said he, ‘ for this great globe, with its 
mountains, its oceans, its isles and spreading continents, to wander from its sphere, 
and be lost to sight in the great universe of God, that lost world returned once more 
to its position in creation would not outweigh in majesty the return of one lost soul 
to Heaven.* How, after the service, we made an ever-memorable visit to ‘ the spot 
where we were bom ;* what changes we saw, what emotions we felt; what reminis¬ 
cences we indulged; what mutual heart-communiugs, going and returning, we 
poured out together; of these we shall often think, and perhaps sometimes speak, 
hereafter. But farewell, for the present, beautiful, BeaiUiful Skeneateles ! —and a 
benison upon the kind friends who made it to us a ‘ cynosure of delight !* . . . The 
following might perhaps be doubted by the reader, were we not to state, that we copy 
it from the letter of a distinguished western clergyman : ‘ By the way, a good thing 
happened here a while since. Our Methodist bretliren, of the ‘ Church of the Co¬ 
lored Messiah,’ got warmed up pretty decidedly; in the midst of which inspiration 
the minister prayed : ‘ O Lord, curtail the influences of the Devil!' * Amen !* re¬ 

sponded one of the worshippers; and another, catching the prevailing entbusiasiD, 
exclaimed, ‘ Yes, e’yah ! LoRD-ah! cut his tail off clean and cl’ar-ah !’ . . . Wi 
have received, and read with great pleasure, a well-written pamphlet, from the pen of 
Frederick Follet, Esq., of Batavia, entitled a.* History of the Press of Western iVew- 
York* It is contained in the proceedings of a ‘ Printers’ Festival,’ held at Rochester on 
the one hundred and forty-first anniversary of the birth-day of Franklin. The speeches, 
the letters, the incidental biographical notices, the toasts, all possess much interest, 
while portions of tlie records include a vast deal of valuable , information. It is, in 
short, an agreeable pamphlet to read and a valuable document to keep. . . . * M. B.’s 
* Thoughts suggested by Patent Egg-Hatchings he may not perhaps be aware, are 
almost identical with the observations which we made in this department upon the 
first appearance of the Eccelaheions several years ago. Carlyle also somewhere 
makes the comparison which our corresponde .it institutes; of a little human embryont 
formless, like that in the egg, until organic elements appear, and thin fibres shoot 
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tbrou^ the watery albumen, and out of vague sensatiou grows thought, fantasy and 
force; and yet in its perfection it is but a * red-colored infant, ignorant of his why, 
his how or his whereabout, nursed through spoon-meat into tlie whiteness of child¬ 
hood. ... * How do you spell arrange V said a bright youth, recently, in one of 
ov western villages, to his father. * Which do you mean V asked the old gentleman ; 
‘irrange, to arrange business, or to arrange a man before a court of justice ?’ Noah 
Webster should have been alive, to have heard that! . . . Lover’s Dream of 
Delighf is fair verse, but very far from being what the writer ‘ esteems it’ There is 
more ‘ action in passivity’ in these four Scottish lines than in the whole ninety-eight of 
‘S.LD.:’ 

‘ 1 THOUGHT a soft hand lay in mine, 

A smail waUl oti my arm, 

A wee heart beatin,’ throhbin’ fast, 

Wi* love and life-blood warm.* 


That’s the way to express it! • • • At Auburn, ‘ loveliest village of the plain,* 
we nussed our old friend the ex-governor, who had appointed to journey west¬ 
ward with us. We see not well how he could bring himself to leave so charming a 
Tillage, among the best-built and pleasantest in the Empire State. Its churches are 
BO where excelled in neatness and grace ; and we are confirmed in our earliest im¬ 
pressions of the Slate-Prison, that it is one of the most imposing specimens of cas¬ 
tellated architecture to be found on the continent of America. But Auburn ‘ is n’t 
in Bengal,’ any more than Boston; and we won’t enlighten our readers much far¬ 
ther on this topic. We visited the prison, and through the courtesy of an attentive con¬ 
tractor, were made acquainted in detail with the police of the ‘ institution,’ and fur¬ 
nished with much other interesting information, concerniug the treatment and conduct 
of the prisoners, which may afford theme for gossipry hereafter. As we were coming 
away, walking slowly down the esplanade in front, and taking our last look at ‘ Cop- 
na-JoiLS,’ above there came to mind this felicitous picture by an Oneida lawyer: 

'Thx State's mode of reforming is not by the entreaty of parental tears ; it is not by gifts and 
nfir-piumba; but it is inexuruble in its peculiar inude. Force occupies the positiou of eutreaty, 
»dJ power that of moral suasifui. Take a man,yoiiu^, middle-ajcd, or udvanced, aud exainiiio him 
by a coart and jury as to the extent of early deficiencies iu his moral education, without making 
asy abatement of time for the years spent in a college, or worse than wasted iu foreign or domestic 
travels. But on learning the iiiasnitude of the neglected culprit’s wants, the State sends those of 
UDgoished moral education to those walled universities, so distinguished for their lectures and de¬ 
grees, where for five, seven, or ten years the students arc designated by closely-shaved heads, and 
ibr airiking uniform of the universities of Auburn and Sing-Sing. The labors of these students are 
purely patriotic, being all done gratuitously for the benefit of the State. Hero they study the art 
and mystery of making shoes for men and horses, and other branches once despised but none the 
fen asefuL A part of the formula of discipline in these favored institutions is derived from one of 
Ibf lucient schools of Greece : the entire silence of the tongue is enjoined. No debates arc held, 
BO orations delivered, by the students here. No I that youth who only used his tongue to express 
ribaldry and profaneness. to slander his fellow, to insult his parents and to defame truth by boasting 
Md lying, here is still. There is no farther use for that tongue during his unfinished educational 
coarse Society is no longer compelled to be pained with the lewdness it uttered, the profanity it 
eipreued, the falsehoods it proclaimed, or the vulgarity it published. The gentle correction of cow- 
skios, dark duogeoDS. temporary starvation, and shootings from the sentinels on the walls, for leav- 
iof the ioeiitutioo without graduating, are some of the applications of government to complete 
inflected education ; while some carry their diplomat on their backs, written in a baud so bold and 
cBdoriAf, that they can never be erased.’ 

By-the-by, speaking of prisons, that was a singular present that an old captive 
itoDe-cntter took an agent aside to present: * I made it,’ said he, * on days when I 
hid done my task. Have n’t you a little boy 7 Won’t you let him wear it round hie 
neckf It was literally a ‘ marble heart,’ but so big, that it were better for the son 
' that a mill-stone were hanged about bis neck’ than to attempt to wear it; but who 
kaowg the associations of virtue and innocence in that poor prisoner’s mind that 
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prompted that ‘solid’ gift? • • • The * Chapter on Dogs,* which the writer says 
‘ was written in humble imitation of Ollapod’s ‘ Chapter on Cats/ contains seyeral 
capital illustrations of the writer’s theme ; but not a few of them have already ap> 
peared in the Knickerbocker. Here is an incident, however, which we received 
the other day fVom a distinguished master of the humorous and the burlesque, which 
has to us at least the merit of novelty. A lady in London had purchased from a dog- 
fancier a beautiful soft-haired Spanish poodle. It was quite well and frisky when 
first procured, and its appetite was unexceptionable. It was observed, however, that 
directly after eating heartily, it would begin to utter piteous moans ; and the dread¬ 
ful malady so increased upon the poor animal, that one day, immediately after par¬ 
taking of a sumptuous ‘ dog-feast,’ he suddenly — burst his Spanish-poodle covering, 
and came forth, ‘ regenerated and disenthralled,’ from the hard skinny prison in 
which he had been confined; no longer a fashionable Spanish puplet, but a genuine 
‘ British-bom* cur ! • • • There are every week accounts of the suicide of females 
who have ‘ loved not wisely but too well,’ of whom it might perhaps with truth bo 
said, in the words of a far-western poet: 


* Had her woman-sister 
Stooped and kissed her, 

Or the word* spoken, 

The words that hnug sweet healing 
And soft balm to the feeling — 

An antrel would have, kneeling, 
Smiled on the token I 


* Her short life is ended ; 

*Ti« true, they befriended 
As death came — slowly: 
She had felt it, how keenly! 
But the stars shine serenely, 
AikI the grass groweth greenly 
Over the lowly.* 


* She was, and is not !* . . . We could not but think, while passing a few hours in 
fair and beautiful Canandaigua, that to an English country-gentleman, accustomed 
to wide lawns, large mansions, and liberal verdure, it must seem the most paradisical 
of all the American villages. But who has not heard of the beauty of Canandaigua ? 
In looking at the picturesque and dignified architecture of several of the prominent 
edifices, and as chief among them the residences of Mr. Greiq and Mr. Granger, 
we thought it would have delighted the eye of our tasteful and accomplished artist, 
Mr. George Platt, to have beheld the capabilities for the display of his graceful ar¬ 
chitectural and decorative art which every where abound in this lovely village.-At¬ 

tended circus in the evening, and enjoyed the enjojmient of a vast tent-full of open- 
mouthed admirers, from all the country region round about By-the-by, that was 
a cleverish reply made to the master of the ring, (what a melancholy laugh he had 
at the jokes which convulsed every body else; perhaps he had heard them before,) 
by the clown of the night. He had been reproved for his profanity. ‘ What do you 
mean. Sir, by swearing in that way 7’ ‘Swearing? i did n’t swear.’ ‘Yes you did. 
Sir.* (The master is always very polite to the clown.) ‘ You employed an oath. 
Sir; you made use of the word damn. Sir.* *T aint swearing to say ‘ damn,* is it ?* 
‘Yes, Sir, it is swearing.* ‘ ’T aint swearing to say fni7f-dam, is it?’ No, Sir, not 
to say ‘ mill-dam.’ ‘ Then you *re a mill-dam fool !* Wo were ‘ off at the crack 
of the whip’ which rewarded this stereotyped impertinence. . . . Our friend Saxb’s 
(‘ Godfrey Grant’s) ‘ New Law Dictionary* is nearly as good as ‘ Punch’s. The fol¬ 
lowing definitions will afford a taste of its quality: 

Acttok. — ‘ Actions are of two kind*, civil and criminal. To lift vonr neighbor’s note at the bank 
is a civil action — very; but if you lift his shop, it is ‘shop-lifting,' which is a criminal action, and 
a heavy offence against the laws of decorum and gravity. It is a rule of the law that * most por- 
aonal actions die with the person,’ and, vice r«ra«, sometimes the person dies with the action; aa 
where one, by accident or design, blows out his ‘brief c.mdle’ with a pistol or other summary extin¬ 
guisher. It WM anciently held that' all real actions survive the person,’ but this doctrine was aome- 
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vhat mixiifietl by Chief Beruu SnAKSFEAiue, {Jul. Ciu., Act iii., Sc. 3,) who distinctly affirioi that 
the role U only applicable to actioas of a reprehensible character, or ‘ real bad’ actions. ' 

‘The evil that men do, live after them: 

Thc^nod is oft interred with their bones.’ 

‘Obstructing one's ancient lights’ is aground of action; but for * obstructions of the liver' no legal 
iTHH^ly has been devised, which seems an unuccouiitable omission of the. law. If a man sell a horse 
&iid warrant him to be a ‘ good 'un to go,’ and it turns out that the beast baa ' no action’ to support 
the warranty, the warranty will support an action.’ 

Beneeit of Clerot.— What is meant by this phrase is not very well understood. It does not 
spfkf-ar to have any reference to the public advantage derived from ‘the slated preaching of the 
g«i!pel.’ nor yet to allude to the revenue accruing to pastors from lillies, salarie.^, or * clergy reserves.’ 
Benefit of Clergy is supposed to menu that merciful provision of the law which, having furnished 
jadge* and hangmen for the punishment of crimes (capital !) in this world, provides clergymen to 
assure the culprit that he may hope to fore better iu the uuzt. In short, no man haugi without the 
benefit of ‘ the law and the prophets.’ 

Old Fuller isn’t far from right, when he says in hie ‘Worthies:’ ‘ Strange that 
reason, continuing always the same, law, grounded thereupon, should be capable of 
so great alteration.’ There certainly would be much less legal absurdity if lawyers 
only ‘stood to reason.’ . . . At Rochester, in the morning, as we emerged from 
the cars and took coach for *Tke Eagle' hotel, the city, to our eye, appeared to have 
doubled its buildings in ten years. Long and well-built streets, full of life ; new and 
spacious hotels and public edifices ; rows and squares and streets, ‘ that were Qot so 
before,’ these features filled the admiring eye of ‘ Old Kmick. It was delightful, too, 
to find ourselyes at a hotel which we remembered, with pleasure, having visited afore¬ 
time ; nor were its comfort and luxury one whit diminished, but increased the rather, 
under the capable supervision of the present host; in his own ample person the best 
exponent of the physical * treatment’ which he administers to his guests. With agree- 
Ue friends, we visited once more that loveliest of country cemeteries, sweet Mount 
Hope, Am we have heretofore described the scenery, near and far, of this charming 
spot, we need only add, that in the chasteness of its monuments, in the variety of 
its ‘ selectest spots,’ and in the beauty of the grounds and shrubbery, it fills the eye 
and wholly ‘ satisfies the sentiment’ We took leave of Rochester, and the courte¬ 
ous friends who had rendered it so pleasant to us, with sincere regret. But one cir¬ 
cumstance let us mention, before we leave the city. As we were ‘ fetching a walk’ 
with a friend, in the early gloaming, toward the eastern extremity of the city, our 
steps were arrested by the piteous cries of a little boy: ‘ Oh ! father ! father ! 
father! don't, father I* This piercing, piteous appeal continued, while blow after 
Wow fell heavy and fast, with no accompanying word, until this deponent, who could 
endure it no longer, ‘ vociferated a remark’ that was somewhat denunciatory and at 
the same time slightly expostulatory. Now we trust that Mr. Brown, carpenter, who 
fives on the north-east corner of East and Main-streets, will hereafter remember that 
he was once a child; and that when he does think of it, he will listen in mercy to 
the agonizing cry of his own flesh-and-blood, lifted up in vain appeal against the 
cruel scourging of an unnatural parent Did we welfto be angry ? We were away 

from our own little folk. . . . Mr. C-, the distinguished agriculturist of Patterson, 

Ncw-Jeisey, was remarking recently to a lady-friend of his, that he could wish, 
for one, that the Latin terms used in agricultural chemistry and botany could be re¬ 
duced to English, so that their meaning might be more generally understood by the 
great mass of farmers, and persons fond of botany. ‘ Well,’ observed the spinster, 
‘ I have changed all the Latin names in my herbarium to English ; all except two, 
and I could n’t find names for them.’ ‘ What were they, Madam ?’ ‘ They was the 

*Ory-BcTy AUis! and the ^Delirian Tremens /* • • • The lines on ‘ Pride of Birth, 
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or False Pretevces' are precisely right in their inculcations, and ‘ express our senti¬ 
ments exactly.’ We cannot however conscientiously commend the manner of the 
verse. The following are the most acceptable lines. It were well, the writer con¬ 
tends, if those who rely alone upon ‘ the deeds their fathers won,’ should thus reflect: 

‘Won nobly by my fathers’ valiant arms. 

Their glory round me spreads no dazzling charms ; 

’T wiH not my arm that in the battle held 

Dread havoc dealt, and f-corn’d the ground to yield : 

Thon should I now assume to share their fame, 

Whose nnble deeds have left a deathless name ^ 

I, who have ne’er a single struggle borne, ' 

* To gain the laurels which witli pride were worn? 

Nay, po6r indeed the rank, methinks, of those 
Who on the fame of othere' deeds repose; 

I’ll stand aloof, from all the world alouo, 

And uin a name, if 1 am ever known.’ 


We heard a sage remark in a stage-coach the other day, on our hitherward way to 
Saratoga. It was this : * Jt*9 folks that makes a place' As was remarked at the 
time, * There’s a good deal o’ truth ‘into that a fact which any body can easily 
verify, whose good fortune it shall be to sojourn, even for a brief space, in the plea¬ 
sant village of Batavia, in the rich heart of old Genessee. There be ‘ folks* there^ 
whom we wot of, who would bo * the making’ of any place in Christendom. You 
should have seen us, reader, when we issued forth from the hospitable domicil of our 

friend S-, one balmy Juno morning, the jolliest of jolly parties, for a ‘ ball-play* 

on the banks of the ‘ limping Tonawanda ;’ a stream in which, in 1826, there was 
caught a small ‘ pumpkin-seed’ with a book ; but ‘ the fisheries’ in that meridian are 
now generally abandoned. At * Somerville Farm,' where wo were to ‘ pitch bat,’ re- 
sideth the Burkes ; and of the young men and women who on that day played ball 
and * kept tally ;* who sumptuously pic-nic’d afterward on the lawn, under the thick 
shade of ' ancestral trees;’ who subsequently upon the green tripped it long and 
variously on ‘ the light fantastic,’ to the ‘ instrumentation’ of glorious ‘Jbe Burke of 
Ours,' the second best violinist in Christendom ; who sang, and romped, and talked 
and laughed, and rode back again to the village on horseback, in wagons, or in chaises; 
we say, of all those who on that day enjoyed these things, ’guess there isn’t one but 
what will say, at any given period hereafter, that ‘ That was a good time !' ‘It 
was n’t any thing else ;’ and all we wish (for two) is, that there may be a similar 
‘ good time coming' But wo can’t say any thing more about it now, because we 
‘ must be a-going' . . .We have devoted some adscititious space elsewhere to Mr. 

‘ Buffer Hopkins’ Mathews, and his late letter to the ‘ Newspaper’ of that keen 
wit, Douglas Jerrold ; yet we cannot withhold from our readers the following pas¬ 
sage from an editorial article in one of the later issues of the ‘ Courier and Enquirer* 
daily journal. The editor, in his supposititious case, has hit the humbug on the head: 

‘Since w© ©xtrnctod this letter for notice, we linve neen it spoken of by one or two of ourcontem- ^ 
poraries in terms somewhat worthy of its combined falsehood, stupidity, conceit and impudence. Its 
internal evidence as to facts gives us no clue to the identity of its author. He is simply an anony¬ 
mous American. For hia own reputation he had heller remain so, but for the credit of literary men 
in America, it is to be hoped that the authorship of such a letter may be fixed on one, that the oppro¬ 
brium may not be borne by the class. But we know of no one to whom the statements of the last 
portion of the letter will apply. What literary man is there who has been slandered all over the 
United States for his services in the cause of international copy-right ? Who is this victim of scores 
of newspapers and Magazines! What mm has been slandered by old Knickerbocker five bun- 
4 lred times within eight years, because he has coiileiidcd that English authors should be paidi Such 
a man must neeils be known to literary ra< ii, if not to the world. Wo have heard of uo such man. 
We can however easily account lor the appearance of such a letter. Where the world will not 
acknowledge a man as a hero, his next recourse is to set himself up as a martyr. If ho cannot com¬ 
pel admiration, be must needs try to win sympathy. With some men the craving Tuonstrmri digits 
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is ao inonlinate that it matters little if the finirer be that of scorn. From such an one only could such 
a letter h.ivo emanated, certain »i* he must have been that at auy time he could drop his aiuuiymoua 
▼eil, if indeed no kind friend, or kinder enemy, w«»uld volunteer to tear it from his unblushinsf f.ice. 
If there he a uian who has faded to attuin a reputation liy his literary efforts; who is not able even 
to provoke the distnu tiou of depreciating criticiein ; whose unsold volumes cumber the lofts of too 
creduloas publishers, and whose derided iiretensions are quietly set aside alike by his peers and the 
public; whose opposiliou is disreitarded, and who»e assistaiice is dreaded; whose self-esteem is so 
enormous and his judgment sofei-ble, that in spite of a condemnation which wouhl crush niiy other, 
be soars above the restlessness of vanity, in the regions of ineffable conceit; whose pertinacity 
reaches the verge of impudence, and whose self cuutidenco overstep# the bounds of arrogance ; and 
if, in addition to this, he had for years clung like an *Old Man of the Mountain’ upon the shoulders 
of the poor Sinoad of Copy-right, lid he had almost crushed the support upon which he had vainly 
mounted ; and, unable to obtain ntfor# from publishers hiin»eir, had helii up the prd^pect of payment 
to others as a means of gratifying his petty vanity, by procuring h:m the notice of those w ho else 
would not have known of his existence; if there were such a mau,to him. and to no other, should 
we look as the author of such a letter. Is there such a man?* . . . ‘This stupid slanderer of 
American book-sellers, authors and editors, suy# that ^Public sentiment has been eulii'hteiied upon 
the que->tion of au international copy-right, and is not indisposed to iu enactment.’ The public ha$ 
been enlightened upon the question, but by whomf Btf those very American editors and auOiort 
whom this anonymous American thus shamclesslv libels. The right of the matter has been set forth, 
and eflectively too, in spite of the sfif-suficient blustering of some fete itho thrust themselves fortoard 
as its particular champtoms, and brought it into ridicule and disrepute. * 

Truthf every word truth ! . . . We never heard of a more horrid death than one 
which was mentioned to ns a few evenings since. Two men were watching in a 
blast-fufnace. In the night a young man of their acquaintance called in for a few 
moments. They being weary in * Warding* day and night, agreed with him to 
tend the furnace a short time while they slept. While they were asleep, with their 
feet to the furnace, their fnend was alarmed by the bursting of the clay funnel of 
the furnare, from which the melted ore, at ‘ white>heat,* flowed over them, consuming 
their flesli to the bone ! . . . There is no such place as Buffalo — Buffalo is iVein- 
York I* That was what we said to an excellent and esteemed friend, who had but 
recently swayed the metropolitan sceptre of that wonderful city, what time we were 
* about town* with him. It was precisely our thought. You walk about the wharves, 
and for a mile see sail and steam-craft of every degree, and many of them of the 
largest class, choking the very stream; while the smokes from the great steamers, 
going out or coming in, are continually seen trailing their long shadows over the 
waters of the beautiful harbor. Then look at the streets and buildings, public and 
private, and the life,the huty life, that pervades and Alls them ! It was like Gotham, 
for example, to see a large block of flour and wheat storage-buildings going up, and 
the full flour-barrels, whicli were to be stored, forming the Supports to the successive 
scaffoldings of the masons. Main-street, for a mile and a half, is ‘ N ew-York all over,* 
in its buildings, its bustle, and its various businesses. And did n't the town look glo¬ 
rious, as surveyed by us, standing in the round-top of the noble steamer Hendrick 
Hudson, Captain D. Howe, (a vessel which, in every internal and external attribute 
of excellence and beauty, is excelled, if at all, by only one boat on the Hudson,) as 
she swept out into the harbor, a little after night-fall ? It was a scene to be seen, not 
to be written about. . . . Fathers do not always continue inexorable, when a 
pretty daughter runs away with and weds a * stage-artist.* A friend tells us of a fair 
maiden who bad been forbidden to marry an actor, and whose father was at first in¬ 
exorable at her disobedience ; but after having seen her husband on the stage, he 
relented, and forgave her, remarking: ‘ Well, I see you have not disobeyed me, after 
all; for the man is not an actor, and never will he an actor !* The restoration, under 
the circamstances, was not very consoling! . . . When an Editor, like Joseph 
R. Chandler, Esq., late of the Philadelphia ^United States' Gazette, retires from a 
station which he has held with the highest honor for thirty years and upward, it is 
meet that even a contemporary so humble as the Editor hereof should express his 
YOL. zxz. 23 
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■ympathy with the public at the loss they have sustained in being deprived of the 
intellectual labors which have so long instructed and entertained them ; and on his 
own behalf, to wish for one who never lost an opportunity to say an encouraging 
word for him or his, that unalloyed contentment and prosperity which he so well de« 
serves. Friend ! ‘ may you live long and die happy !’ • * ‘We shall permit our 
fair correspondent of ‘ Locust Grove’ (who is also heard elsewhere in the present 
issue) to speak for herself, in her very easy and natural * Poetical Epistle to the 
Editor* Shejs a good girl, and shall not ‘ lack advancement :* 

‘ I PRAY you, Sir, to pardon me the crime ^ 

Of seiniing you a letter ‘ all in rhyme;’ 

For really, 't is so very hard a thing 
For me to curb my fancy's errant wing, 

And march along in sober guise w ith those 
Wlio tread the prim, plain, plodding path of prose, 

That 1 am absolutely forced, sometimes, 

Like surplus steam, to let off surplus rhymes. 

* I know not how it is, but in my mind 

A misriity sense of inward power I find : 

I feel like one who bears a secret treasure, 

From which large draughts niiglit bo brought forth at pleasure. 

Or, hold ! — a better simile I’ve fouud — 

1 feel at present like a giant hound, 

Who, struggling with the cords by fate thrown o’er him, 

If once set free, would carry all before him; 

And what sliull then this giant disenthral ? 

One word, one single word, will tell you all; 

It is Excoukagf.mknt! — a gracious power, 

Whose gentle influence, like a summer showor, 

At once rewards the laborer’s by-gone toil, 

And draws new treasures from the grateful soil. 

' ‘ Not to admire is nil the art I know, 

To make men happy, and to keep them so 
So snug the poet; but — I do n’t believe it! 

At least I would restrictedly receive it; 

Not to admire, of misery may be curable, 

But not to be admired is unendurable! 

You 'll laugh at mo, 1 know, and think ’t is plain 
That I am most intolerably vain; 

And in good sooth perhaps you may be right, 

For vanity’s a sly, seductive sprite, 

That will creep in, do what you can to hinder ; ' 

For if you close the door, ho ’ll scale the window; 

And if you shut up doors and windows too, 

Leave but the key-hole open, he ’ll pop through I 

*Yet does a something in our hearts reside. 

Which is not vanity — which is not pride; 

A sort of feeling that pervades the mind, 

But yet can scarcely be by words defined; 

A sclf-oxisleiit consciousness of power. 

Which circumstances neither raise nor lower; 

A sense of what wo are and what we dare, 

And what part God placed us on earth to bear. 

Might not this feeling in our hearts abide, 

Aud yet bo neither vanity nor pride ? 

1 think it might; in fact, I know it might; 

What do you think 7 1 'm pretty sure 1 ’m right. 

* I fear you *11 deem this rigmarole of rhyme • 

A very great encroachment on your time, 

And think a stranger might have known much better 
Thau trouble you with such a foolish letter ; 

But ’l is, perliiips, because I am a stranger, 

That you, my dear Sir, have incurred the danger; 

For there is no one in this whole wiiie laud 
T’ encourage me, or take me by the hand ; 

1 have no literary friends at all. 

Who might niy dormant power* to action call: 

And yet I feel within my inmost soul 
'I'liut 1 was born for some important r6le ; 

My heart is with a thousand feelings stirred, 

Unknown, undreamed of by the common herd: 
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And ihonirlt ’l i!« true I cnnnot yet convey 

Id ‘ wonls that burn’ the thoughts that o’er me play, 

I dure the hope the lime will come 

When, like an army at the sound ol’ drum, 

The impaiieot words will rush to meet the thought*, 

And stir the spirit with a trumpet’s notes I’ 

Very well: En avant I Mademoieelle, and give us the first and best fruits of your 
intellectual strivings. Clever as is the foregoing, however, we must be permitted to 
say, that in general we prefer prose to verse ; especially from new contributors, who 
are testing their powers. • • • Cleaveland, rising celestially upon its wide bank, 
and looking off upon the broad expanse of Erie, blue-green as a robin’s egg, is a 
pleasant sight at first to see; and when at length you sweep by the long stone pier, 
with banners flying and martial music resounding, and ‘ enter up’ the town, as the 
Chinese have it, your best previous impressions are more than confirmed. The citi¬ 
zens or * city’s fathers’ have had due regard to shade-trees ; beautiful they are, and 
abundant; reminding one continually, in the wide and well-built streets, of umbra¬ 
geous New-Haven. Cleaveland is a very flourishing city. Its commercial position 
is preeminent; its churches and other public edifices are in excellent taste ; and its 
hotels, judging from the two which we visited, cannot w’ell be surpassed. In going 
up the lake, the ‘ New~England House* received us; and as we passed through its 
ample apartments, and surveyed its new aud splendid furniture, we thought it would 
be ‘ some time, and perhaps longer,’ before we should encounter a superior establish¬ 
ment. Yet on our return, we were taken to the ‘ Weddell Houset' an immense and 
quite tasteful architectural structure, just then freshly opened. Like the *New- 
England,’ it was at the time full. In the beauty of its situation, the spaciousness of 
its pourlors and other apartments, the sumptuousness of its furniture and * surround¬ 
ings,’ it must surely remain for the present unexcelled. We sat down at this house 
to the most luxurious dinner we ever discussed, save perhaps on special occasions at. 
the unapproachable * Astor a dinner in which potables strove with edibles, and 
Ba&num, the host, with both, to ‘ give the world assurance’ of such a repast as should 
equally gratify and astonish ; and we candidly admit that he * had us there !’ Per¬ 
haps we might have been equally astonished by Mr. Scovill, whose old-established 
house, as we had frequent occasion to hear, enjoys a deservedly wide reputation 
for comfort and good cheer. . . . We are glad to perceive, by a circular from the 
‘Mottville Iron-Works,’ in Westchester county, that the * Cast-Iron Revolving^ 
Chair,* first suggested to the manufacturer by Mr. Joseph Curtis, of New-York, a 
gentleman whose devotion to the interests of common schools has been so justly and 
80 generally commended, has been adopted in all the new and many of the old public 
scbool-bqusea. A greater improvement over the common chair, in ease and comfort, 
and support where it is needed, could hardly be conceived. It is invaluable as a 
school-chair, as is its principle for all chairs or sofas. To Mr. Curtis has also recently 
been awarded the prize of one hundred dollars for the best system of ventilation 
extant; another important and healthful invention, to which we invite the public 
attention. . . .We can justify the poetical praises bestowed upon 'Tuxedo 

Lake,* in a late number of this Magazine. We have had the recent pleasure of 
spending a happy day on its sylvan banks ; whither we had been borne, through a 
lovely agricultural region, over the great Erie rail-road. There are few of the cheer- 
ful, joyous spirits, including the * ministering angels’ who ' assisted’ at that perfectly 
pleasant pic-nic, but will remember it for many a long year to come. . . . Lite- 
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RARY roeo, library-formers, book-sellers, and * the public generally,* should bear in 
mind that the great * Book and Stationery Trade-Sale,' of Messrs. Banos, Riciiards 
AND Platt, commences on the last day but one of the present month of August. 
The catalogue is full and various; as we hope more particularly to indicate, in sea¬ 
son for our next number. . . . ‘ Ha ! ha ! ho I ho !' Perhaps, however, *t won’t 
seem so funny to you, reader; but we muM tell you about a personage whose soubri- 
quet, as we were told, is ‘ Old Ben.* He came on board * the Hendrick’ at Cleave- 
land, with a ‘jolly red face* and an evident devotion to things spiritual. He was full; 
by which term we mean, that there was no lack of fullness in his * feeters,* including 
the purple skin of his face and neck, even behind his red ears. It teas a dreadfully 
hot night, and it was rather ill-advised therefore in some one to direct ‘ Old Ben* to a 
state-room between the decks and opposite the boiler. None but the ‘finally con¬ 
demned’ can tell the more than Tophetian torments he sufiered on that awful night 
It was given to us to see him emerge upon the upper deck on the next morning. 
He was saturate. He was ‘ limp.* He was flaccid. The skin of his face and all 
around his neck, was cornigated, parboiled, shrunken. He walked with great diffi¬ 
culty, and seemed to breathe with a great deal more. He had been ‘ taken in* (to a 
very hot place) and completely ‘ done for.’ There was a speechless appeal, an eye- 
remonstrance, in his look, as he sank into a chair in the saloon, and faintly gasped, 

* Bran-hran-brandy-a'd-water .** that was pitiful to see. When three tumblers had 
imparted returning vitality, he rose, and supporting himself by the railing of the bar, 
(for he was rery weak,) he did, between the third and sixth tumbler, ‘name his views’ 
at large in relation to the utterly unreasonable temperature of the ‘ little hell’ he had 
occupied all night; interspersing his vehement comments with a ‘ blue streak* of 
oaths, which gave a terrific effect to his denunciations. Oh ! but he woo ‘ a sight to 
see,’ and a ‘ great sight’ more to hear ! It must have taken much spirit to place ‘ Old 
Ben’ where he could begin de novo to * soak* again; for he had been undergoing dis- 
tillation all night! . . . We have had placed in type, read, and corrected for the 
press, a reply by ‘ C. A. B.’ to the article in the last ‘ North-American Review* upon 
the writer’s critique of Professor Felton’s ‘Agamemnon,’ in a late number of the 
Knickerbocker. Fearing, however, lest it should preclude our usual variety in 
these departments, we have been compelled to postpone its publication until the 
September number. • • • As we write, the Park Theatre is undergoing important 
improvements and elaborate decorations ; and before these words, having attained to 
the dignity of type, shall have met the eyes of our metropolitan readers, many of 
them will have heard the new English prima-donna, Madame Bishop. We had the 
pleasure recently to hear her at a private party, and can safely say, that she has 
been excelled by no similar artiste for years, the admirable Mrs. Wood not ex¬ 
cepted. With an agreeable person, signal dramatic abilities, and transcendent vocal 
powers, she cannot fail to create an unwonted sensation. We are glad to welcome 
our old friend, and the public’s favorite, Mr. Brough, (who never was in so good 
voice as since his late return from England,) as an efficient auxiliary in the Park’s 
operatic company. ... We saw but little of Detroit, for the reason that on our 
voyage up wo arrived there early in the morning, and remained scarcely an hour; 
but we employed that time in glancing hurriedly over the town. Detroit appears 
to a hasty observer a singular compound of the past and the present. It is beautifully 
situated : its streets are wide, but at so early an hour did not present a very business¬ 
like appearance. Several of the older and many of the more modem private mansions 
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have an uousual air of elegance and comfort; and the churches, which struck ns as 
very numerous for a town no larger than Detroit, are generally imposing, two or three 
eminently so. On our return, we arrived at the city at nine o’clock on one of the 
most lovely nights we ever saw. The town, beautiful * by the light of the moon,’ 
slept upon the bank of the broad transparent river that reflected the moonlight in 
one unbroken sheet of silver ; and there was not a sail that was not inverted per^ 
feetly in the calm, silent water. Sorry were we to leave certain kind friends, who 
urged our stay in a town so famed for the beauty of its women, its generous hospitality, 
and its unaffected * good society.’ We saw, for a few moments, several of the ' Young 
Bachelors’ of the place, who were making arrangements to celebrate their newly- 
formed society on the evening of the national anniversary, then close at hand. Let 
us hope they had * a good time.’ They could scarcely fail, however, for they were 
assisted by a sometime Gothamite, who is generally considered * some’ in tl^is meri¬ 
dian. May iiis shadow (and his substance) never be less! . .'. Have you ever read 
a work called * Shaktpeare and hi* FriendSf* just published by Messrs. Burgess, 
Stringer and Company ? If you have not, do n’t fail to do so. Charles Lamb has 
somewhere hit off the character of these vivid portraits, which are really drawn to 
the very liftt and in the very manner of the age in which they lived. The * sweet 
Swan of Avon* is not made to * cackle like a goose,’ but himself and * friends’ are 
actual living, breathing people before you. The volumes, we are informed, have 
already a wide sale. . . .We might say something of the river and Lake Saint 
Clair, and their flat, monotonous, yet occasionally picturesque banks; but we wish yon, 
reader, to come at once with us to the opening of Lake Huron, at Fort Gratiot What 
a vast semi-circular sweep, on either hand, of those graceful shores! What a broad, 
deep, deep blue ocean is before you ! The scene is like a vision of beauty, a com¬ 
pound of varied loveliness reflected from the Land of Dreams. That exquisite view 
can never fade, in a single fresh tint^ from our remembrance. Long hours we sailed 
on that glorious lake ; and a more perfect season of delight, in a craft like the * Hen¬ 
drick Hudson,* with such a captain as Howe and such a steward as Ross, it would 
be difficult to conceive. We passed the great Saginaw and Thunder Bay, Presque- 
Isle, etc., and on a Sunday morning arrived at the great Straits which separate Lake 
Michigan from matchless Lake Huron. . . . That was not a bad retort which 
was made to a braggadocio who was boasting that every generation grew wiser 
than its predecessor. * Now,’ said he, * my father knew more than ray grandfather, 
and I am certain 1 know more than my father.’ * Then,’ replied a waggish by¬ 
stander, * your grand-father must have been a d-d fool!’ ' * * Vert deeply 

do we regret to be obliged to record the death of Joseph C. Neale, Esq., of Phila¬ 
delphia, author of the * Charcoal Sketches,’ and very many other admirably humor¬ 
ous writings. We knew him well. A child of genius; of the kindest heart; of 
most loveable qualities as a man ; a gifted, retiring gentleman — a true friend. Peace 
to his ashes! . . . * M-i-o-h, Micht i, Mich-i, l-i, Michi-li, m-a-o-k, Michili-mack, 
I, Michilimack-i, n-a-c-k, nack, MiehUimackinaw /’ When we used to be spel¬ 
ling that awfully hard word, we little thought ever to find ourselves < on the spot 
but one pleasant Sunday morning the high bluflb and straits of Mackinaw rose on 
the sight. The top of the high land was projected out in strong relief by the snn, 
which lighted up, with a brightness almost intense, the white convent-looking fort 
that crowns the north-western height; but a thin mist hid all the lower part from 
view. As wa entered the Straits, this curtain of mist rolled gracefully down, reveal- 
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iug lilacs and peach and applo-trees, in the freshness of their early blossoms, and de* 
velopiupr the little crescent-settlement of Mackinaw, on the edge of the bay. We 
have landed ; and who ever saw such water! Thirty feet down you can see a shil¬ 
ling-piece as plain as if it were in your hand ; and as for the fish, of which you see 
hundreds at a time, all you have to do is to put down your hook, and place your bait 
at the mouth of ‘ your choice.’ The ancient stockade-fences, the dandelions by the 
road-side, the qiiaint-lookiug old edifices, the Indian wigwams by the shore, and the 
gay aboriginals lounging lazily about; the stores of ‘ Injun Kur'ositiesj the odd little 
church, with iron ‘ curlikews’ hanging under the weather-cock, like the segment of 
a dismembered tooth-drawing instrument; all these arrested attention. We were 
about to speak of the ‘ Arched Rockj a sublime frame to a lovely Huron-mirror, of 
the ‘ Sugar-Loaf j etc.; great and attractive natural curiosities, to which we were 
conducted by an accomplished officer of the United States Topographical Corps; but 
they have already been described by several contemporaries of the press, who visited 
them shortly after we left We were greatly obliged to Judge Abbott, an old resident, 
a great traveller, and a most intelligent and entertaining gentleman, for many cour¬ 
tesies, for the examination of several rare curiosities, and for much valuable informa¬ 
tion, of which we shall avail ourselves hereafter. A like acknowledgment is due also 
to Mr. Harking, the collector of the port of Mackinaw. It was pleasant to sit on the 
cool piazza of the old yellow-brown * Mission-House,’ and watch the long lines of 
smoke on the distant horizon of the Huron, indicating the approach, for hours before 
they arrived, of the great lake-steamers. But the time to depart for the * Saltste- 
mareef as we heard it called, at length arrived. • • • A friend, writing from New^ 
port, (Rhode Island,) says; ‘I heard a very respectable ‘ bull’ here the other day. 
A lady had all her cherries stolen, in one night. The gardener was charging it on 
the robins. She was not to be ‘ done’ in that way, and replied: ‘ I guess they 
were two-legged roh\nsV Probability certainly favored her conclusion !* . . . Am 
old and faithful correspondent wrote us from the ‘ Hamilton House,^ at Fort 
Hamilton, during our late absence from town, as follows: ‘ After you have rambled 
about to your heart’s content, and the fierce heats of summer compel you to a rest¬ 
ing-place, just drop down to the * Hamilton House,’ and see what Meinell can do 
for you. Is it hot in the dusty city? Here are cool breezes from old ocean direct. 
Do you want magnificent views of town and country,sea and harbor? Come here; 
do you seek comfortable lodgings, a capital table, choice company, and a host who 
never grows weary in well-doing? Meinell tenders you all these. Pray come and 
see for yourself.’ Thank you. If it is not too late, set a plate and arm-chair for os, 
and put the Heidseick in the ice as early as two o’clock in the afternoon ! • • Dur¬ 

ing the hour or two which we passed on board the ‘ Oregon’ steamer, while she was 
‘ wooding’ at Mackinaw, on her way to Chicago, we had the pleasure of meeting, 
among others of her distinguished passengers, Hon. T. Butler King, of Georgia, whom 
we had encountered before at the dinner given in his honor at the Astor-House, and 
from Ohio, a friend and correspondent in the person of Hon. Mr. Schenck, His Ex¬ 
cellency, Governor Bebb, and Hon. Thomas Corwin, the ‘ Wagon-boy of Ohio,’ as 
he is sometimes called ; and greatly did we lament our inability, in consequence of 
other engagements, to comply with a cordial invitation to increase by two the number 
of the Oregon’s passengers down Lake Michigan. Mr. Corw in’s expressive face and 
natural manner confirm all that has been said of the accessories of his eloquence. 
His wit and humor are proverbial. One anecdote of his, which we heard at Macki- 
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Daw, we record here, because it admirably illustrates the potency of * forms’ in po¬ 
litical meetings, and the absence of * entoosymiissy,* as Byron would term it, in some 
partisan auditories. Mr. Corwin, in the early part of his political career, had been 
addressing some ten or twelve thousand of his matter-of-fact fellow citizens, at a 
place called ‘ New-England Settlement,’ in the Western Reserve. He never made 
a better speech, nor uttered one more impressively, in his life ; but it was not inter¬ 
rupted during its delivery by a single encouraging word or gesture ; and when it was 
finished, an awful pause ensued; until a tall thin Yankee, on the outskirts of the 
crowd, rose and said, in a thin drawling voice: * Mr. Chairman, 1 move that, in 
consideration of the spirited and patriotic speech of Mr. Cor-wink, this meeting give 
him three cheers.’ Another awful pause followed; when a little man jumped up 
on the other side of the crowd, and jerked out, * I second that motion.’ The chair¬ 
man rose with great deliberation and dignity: * Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you have heard 
the resolution: it is moved and seconded, that in consideration of the spirited and 
patriotic speech which we have heard from Mr. Cor-wine, this meeting proceed to 
give him three cheers.’ An irregular ‘ Hoorah /’ was returned, and then all was 
silence. The chairman rose again: * The resolution, it should not be forgotten,’ said 
he, * contemplated three cheers; you will therefore now proceed to give a second 
cheer ;’ and a second * cheer,’ such as it was, was given ; and a third followed, with 
the same forms; and the ‘ large and enthusiastic meeting’ dispersed. • * * Dream 
of Youth' has some merit, but it shows, and yet lacks,'labor. Such poetry is ‘ made ;* 
it does not come intuitively. The two verses which ensue, the opening one, and that 
descriptive of an old aunt at church,Jiave some nature about them: 


‘ Musixo o’er tho singing log 
Ou the fire at eveiitido, 
Slowly <!i(i H mental fog 
O’er me glido. 


'Then I saw my spinster aunt 

With her ' good-as-you-are* look, 
Peeping with an cyca&kuDt 
From the book.’ 


There is but one smoke that rises from a white man’s dwelling, in the long, long 
distance from Mackinaw to the Sault Ste. Marie, where Superior commences, 
through the long and picturesque Saint Mary’s, its journey to meet the chaste em¬ 
brace of Huron. Ou our passage up, countless river-islands; now and then two or 
three oven-like Indian wigwams, with the tawny occupants standing by tho door; 
long reaches of deep forest, with cone-like firs, like land-marks or mile-stones, mea¬ 
suring off the way; these were the predominant features of the scene, until just at 
dark we saw on our left the little settlement of ‘ The Sault,’ and heard the long per¬ 
vading roar of the rapids, and beheld the white foamy line which indicated their ter¬ 
mination in the forward distance. At the * Sault Ste. Marie Hotel,' an admirable 
house, admirably kept and bountifully supplied by those courteous and kind hosts, 
Messrs. Steevens and Cornwall, we partook of a most delicious trout-supper; and 
After a night’s sound sleep, in a clean sweet bed and a cool atmosphere, rose refreshed 
for a visit to the Portage, and to take a look at the waters of Lake Superior. It 
would have taken ‘ some dollars’ to have induced us to go over the boiling, rushing, 
foaming, tumbling rapids, whore three persons, who exhibited more temerity than 
bravery, were but recently swallowed up and lost. Far pleasanter is it to fish a little 
below the ‘ Sault,’ hauling up the big trout as fast as the fly (the hook tipped only with 
the bead of a worm,) touches tho water. A Mr. F-, of Detroit, as we were in¬ 

formed, annoyed doubtless at the recently-discovered unproductiveness of the * Old 
Settlexa’ Copper-Minidg Company,’ into which, as we heard, he had not slightly 
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been ‘ let in,* did bis best to force the oblipng captain of the ‘ Saint Clair* steamer to go 
away in the morning. But, as we ventured to predict, neither copper nor ‘ brass' conld 
avail to that end. Hour after hour, to which he had limited the captain, passed by, 
and ‘ the party’ with whom * Old Knick.* was engaged in ‘ wiling the speckled prey* 
still continued their sport ‘ Hence we view,’ that the ‘ imperative’ is not always the 
best ‘ mood,* even for one so selfish and ‘ hard’ as a eopper*man. ‘ This was some¬ 
time a paradox,* up at the Sault perhaps, yet we saw ‘ the proof.* But the ‘ Saint 
Clair,’ spouting its hot high-pressure breath, is off, and down the St Mary’s. • * • The 
astronomers are getting dainty in their celestial acquisitions. Henckb, the discoverer 
of the new planet Astrsea, writes to Schummacher that he has discovered a new star, 
but that it is ‘ not in a very rich part of the heavens 1* It is rather a poor afiair, hav¬ 
ing * only an hourly motion of about a second of time in right ascension.* * * * When 
we left New-York, we saw Hobacb Grbblby lying down by a North-river wharf, 
all covered with flour, perfectly helpless, unable to utter a single word, and rolling 
indolently about, in such a manner as we thought we should never see the Editor of 
the * Tribune * do. We said nothing; for there were other persons by, who were 
even more * interested* than ourselves in what we saw. It was the * Horacb Grbb- 
lbt’ canal-boat that, with some surprise, we beheld at the wharf; but it was a sur¬ 
prise still more agreeable, to meet our friend in propria persondt at * The Sault,* some 
twelve hundred miles from the building in which we daily officiated at our kindred 
and congenial labors; fresh and frisky as an overgrown joyous boy, and full of ad¬ 
miration of the varied scenes of nature which we had enjoyed in common, before 
reaching * Salteiemaree' What a delightful influence release from toil and change 
of scene have upon the soul of a man long in * populous city pent!* The last time 
we saw our old friend and contemporary, he was running down from the * Mission 
House’ at Mackinaw to survey the Huron Sea-Serpent^ which had made its appear¬ 
ance, for one night only, a little off shore. We could have sworn to him, as seen 
through a good glass; but it was an illusion, that deceived * the oldest inhabitant* It 
was simply an undulating wave. * * * Wb thought, while in the great * Hbndrick 
Hudson* steamer, on Lake Erie, enjoying, with a radiant company, the brilliant 
moonlight nights on the outer piazzas of the state-rooms, or the pleasant dance or 
waltz, to inspiring music, in the long and beautiful Gothic cabin, (with such other 
* addittaments* as Captain Howe and Steward Ross knew so well when and how tp 
impart,) * surely,’ we thought, * all this is unique;' but to go on board the * Saint 
LouiSf the * Oregon,' and the * Louisiana to see the ample space, the splendid 
furniture, the multitudinous panel oil-paintings, the abundant comfort and teeming 
luxury with which they abound; all this * gave the admirer pause ;* and while l)e 
paused, some one whispered in his ear, * You should see * The Sultana ;' * to which 
thus* Capt Howb : * Wait until you see my new steamer; we intend to beat them 
all /* But what need can there be of * beating’ such boats as those we have named ? 
Fortunately, the captains and their officers c^ ’t be improved, * any bow ;* so there 
is little fear of mutation in that quarter. Such masters as Cotton, of tlie * Oregon,* 
of whom we had the pleasure to see much ; Howe, of the * Hendrick,’ of whom we 
saw more ; Whbelbr, of the * Saint Louis,’ of whom we saw enough to convince 
us that he bad few peers in generous frankness of heart and thorough knowledge of 
his business; these, happily, with such cooperators as Bloomer and Ross, can find no 
‘ improved’ officers to ‘ posh them from their stools.* They would make the humblest 
steamer popular, and add an attraction to the best . . . Tub favor of * Z.,’ ambo- 
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dying a graphic htmmxng from SpliuRoek, awaits present insertion. . . Perhaps 
H would afibrd yon a new idea of * Old Robin/ to hear it sung just as yon are 
dropping to sleep in your state-room in a lake-steamer ; trolled out by some * jolly 
boys* sitting in the dewy hioming-moonlight obtside: 


* They raised up the lid of the coffin, 
Aud in it lay Rosikt-tue-Bow ; 
Dead, and laid out on the counter. 
There lay old Rosin-the-Bow !’ 


‘ They take six jolly good fellows, 
Aud let them all staggering go, 
And dig a great hole iu the meadow, 
Aud in it laid Ro3in-th£-Bow.’ 


We slid off into dream-land in the midst of a proposition to drink to the health of 
* Old Rosin’ in a julep made from the * rich mint’ that grew on his grave; and we think 
the resolution passed * measurably.’ ... A delightful and memorable evening 
party, at the country-seat of a distinguished Buffalouian, was followed the next day 
by a second recent visit to Niagara. It w a scene to feel, not to describe. Ad we 
beheld the wbooptug billows of the rapids rushing to the awful brink, chasing each 
other, yet shrinking from the dread plunge, we thought of those who there had gazed 
in wonder and awe, even as we were gazing ;* of the thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands who, like those countless billows, had been swept onward toward the * great 
gulf’ from which they * terribly recoiledbut there was no arm that could avert that 
leap into the abyss of death! Again and again, and in all places, did we drink in 
the varied sublimities of the Great Cataract; but we accord our preferenco, over all 
other views, to that which may be obtained from the deck of ‘ The Maid of the Mist,* 
a powerful and safe steamer, which plies on the green-and-milky river below the 
Falls. It takes its passengers directly up to the American and Horse-Shoe Falls; 
and as you pass from the bright ‘ bow of promise’ of the one, to the thick vapor and 
broad resplendent rainbow of the other, yon become saturate with the dread sub¬ 
limity of the scene. No visitor has truly seen the cataract, in one grand eotip-dceil 
who has not made this easy and safe excursion. The hotels at the Falls are greatly 
improved. White, our first host of ‘ The Eagle,* whose house was full to the roof, and 
whose wide reputation for kind courtesy and considerate attention to his guests is 
well deserved, made us quite at home and happy. * The Cataract-House,' kept 
by Whitney, Jerauld and Company, which received us on our second visit, vast as 
it is, is in perfect order; enclosing within its edifice and domain every thing that the 
heart of a visitor could fancy or desire; including a rushing-water prison for almost 
every variety, and certainly ‘ any quantity’ of ever-recurring fresh fish. Big as is 
‘ The Cataract,’ however, the present ‘ Eagle’ is to give place to a superb hotel, to 
be kept by Mr. White, which will be almost twice as spacious! ... We have 
received from Professor Tayler Lewis a communication for the present number 
of the Knickerbocker. It is in reply to Mr. Bristbd, whom he charges with 
having ' made an unprovoked and unjust attack upon himself in the course of a 
late review of Professor Felton’s Agamemnon.’ Professor Lewis proposes to ‘ show 
the ignorance of his assailant; to discuss briefly a suggested question in philosophy, 
which he thinks will have interest for some of the readers of th4 Knickerbocker ; and 
to expose, in its leading features, the style and scholarship of that school of which the 
reviewer of Professor Felton may be regarded as a fair representative.’ He assures 
08 that had he seen the article of Mr. Bristed at an early date, a reply would have 


* The leaf from the Falls Register, containiDg Willis Gaylord Clark’s well-known lines on the 
Or^t Cataract, has been stolen by some graceless autograph-hunter. We should like to look in his 
or her fhee when the manoscript is shown to a friend! 
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been in readiness for our last number. We regret that in consequence of the press 
of matter we are compelled to defer it until September, when we hope to be able to 
give it an insertion. . . . That was roost judicious advice which was given ns at 
Niagara, by all means to take the Lake Ontario Route to Montreal. If you have 
not chanced to meet at Buffalo with the obliging agent, Mr. H. W. D. Brewster, 
drop in upon the rotund and courteous Niagara agent, Mr. E. Barber, at his office 
near the ‘ Eagle,* and having purchased your ticket, proceed at once * by rail’ to 
Lewiston, place yourself on board of the large and home-like steamer * Niagara* 
if she should be in port, and with Captain R. F. Child, (as competent a seaman and 
as obliging and attentive a commander as ever trod a deck,) pass down the Niagara 
to old Ontario, and accompany him to Rochester, busy Oswego, dull Sackett’s-Har¬ 
bor, well-built Kingston, and not-very-handsome Ogdensburgh, when yon will take 
the ‘ British Queen^* under the capable Captain Chamberlain, who will steam you 
past the ‘ Thousand Islands,’ over the * Long Sault,* ‘ The Cedar* Rapids and * The 
Cascades,’ to Lachiue, where you take coach eight miles, to beautiful Montreal, 
the coachman dropping you at Donnegana’s magnificent hotel about dusk on the 
evening of the third day after leaving Niagara. . . . The paper upon * Northern 
Mythology* in the present number, will arrest the attention and sustain the interest 
of the reader. It will be succeeded by an article on the *Edda8 of Iceland* which 
will be found to be very attractive. From the same distinguished source whence wa 
derive these valuable communications we expect soon to receive authentic sketches 
of *Life in Sweden* Proceeding from an accurate observer, in a position to be well 
acquainted with the men, manners, etc., of a country so little known in America, we 
anticipate for our readers a rare treat . . . The picturesqueness and beauty of the 

* Thousand Islands’ in the Saint Lawrence cannot be exaggerated. It needs an appre¬ 
ciative and practised observer, like Mr. Henry J. Brown, the accomplished second 
officer of the * Niagara’ steamer, for example, to indicate to the traveller the combina¬ 
tions of lovely views with which he himself has become familiar, and which he has 
taken to his heart With these timely yet sudden and most agreeable surprises were 
we imbued with the very spirit of the scene ; and to adopt the ellipsis of Milton, it 

< Can never from our heart* 

When we bad taken a reluctant leave of the * Niagara,’ and the friendly officers who 
had made it a home to us, we entered the * British Queen,’ and with hearts * palpita¬ 
ting perplexedly,’ were borne over the * Long Sault,’ over the * hell of waters’ of 

* The Cedars,’ and the snowy foam of * The Cascades.’ Every thing was new, and 
wore a foreign air to us. The houses of the evidently-happy hahiiano, at regular and 
narrow intervals, all along the left bank of the St Lawrence ; the carriage-trip from 
Lachine to Montreal, upon a fine road, whose left bank looked sheer down upon a rich 
champagne-landscape, such as we had supposed was only to be seen in a pictured 
panorama; the entrance to the Stone City, through a narrow street, and along such 
odd-looking, low steep-roofed dwellings as are not elsewhere to be seen in Ame¬ 
rica ; all these make an ineffaceable impression upon the observer. . . . Ocr cor¬ 
respondents (* any and every where’) must not expect us to answer all their letters, 
nor to pronounce at once upon all the articles sent us. It is a work of time to decide 
upon articles, and a matter of long time, frequently, to secure a place for accepted 
papers. The following references are to a few only of the communications received 
during our absence: ‘The Court of Love’ is accepted; ‘ Reflnion,* ‘First-Love 
Verses,’ and ‘ Vestal Fame’ are filed ; < A chapter on Fallacies’ is welcomed to our 
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pag€«; * J. C. &’b poetical * spedmenB* are not remaricable, and are respectfully de¬ 
clined ; * An Epistle’ is yery easy-ranniug, natural yerse, but quite too long for pub¬ 
lication ; * A thrilling Ballad,’ * Morning,’ and * Midnight-Musings of a Lone Student,’ 

are under consideratton. * J. M. McK.,’ of K-, must not permit us to give him 

the trouble to supply that which, if accepted, might yet remain for a twehrepionth 
awaiting insertion. We appreciate his obliging intentions, however, and shall be glad 
to serf e his interests. . . . Whether one enters Montreal by land from Lachine, 
or by water from Laprairie, the scene will be forgotten by no true lover of the pic¬ 
turesque. By the former, you go up N6tre-Dame-street, past the vast cathedral, 
that other admirable structure, the new Montreal Bank, and the English Church, 
and are landed at Donnboana’b, another imposing architectural ornament to the city, 
and as worthy of admiration for its interior as for its exterior; and this, as to the 
former, in a good many more senses than one. But of all that we saw, and felt, and 
enjoyed in Montreal; the kind courtesies we received, the pleasant acquaintances we 
formed, the friendships we renewed, we must speak from time to time, * as they shal 
oooen into the minde.* One thing we should not omit to say, for the benefit of 
oor travelling readers, even now ; and that is, that for a hotel, commend us to the 
npetb establishment of Donnbgana. It is a tanspareiL • * ■ We were reading 
s proof-sheet the other afternoon (thanks to Mr. Van Wart) in the pilot-house of the 
commodioas «nd * swift-sure’ *Zephyr^ steamer, (that blessing to all near-dwellers 
on the Hudson,) when we suddenly missed a bundle of copy. We had dropped it in 
hurrying to the boat. Of its contents we remember especially, * Moluscous Musings,’ 

* The Love of the Beautifril,’ and * Some Thoughts on the American Tract Society’s 

Crusade agamst the Sin of Dancing.’ Perhaps the person who picked the packet 
19 may be induced to attempt to use its contents. We should like to see him try 
it—»€ should! * * * One word about Canada. We remember seeing, during' 
the * Patriot’ war, when * Liberty not only reigned but poured? on our northern 
frontier, frequent accounts of the marked disparity observable on the difierent 
ades of a dividing line between the American and English domain. Canada may 
then have been, as was represented, a poor GoD-forsaken country; but we should 
like to know novo what would be thought of such admirably-built towns as Kingston, 
Biockville, etc., and of the general air of thrift and cultivation, in practical emula¬ 
tion of the American side, which the traveller sees along the Canadian border. As 
we were walking through Kingston, admiring its noble harbor, its superb architectural 
erectioiis, and its long streets, in enduring stone; and especially, when we looked 
down from * The Mountain’ upon rich and picturesque Montreal, with its numerous and 
beautiful public edifices, we rejoiced that we were at peace with a province so near 
tUt upon which, as upon the goodly possessions of a friend, we could look without 
enry or regret. . . . What you want, S-, is mountain air and exercise. 

* General inertia,’ forsooth ; general fiddlestick ! You can certainly get two or three 
days to go up to the KaatskUl Mountain-House ; and while you are in town, you can 
rarely take an hour or two of capital exercise at the cool retreat of * Qravef? Astor- 
Bowling Saloon? in Vesey-street, near Broadway; the most extensive and well-or¬ 
dered establishment of the sort in the world, and one which reflects honor (and health) 
upon the city. Try our * prescription.’ • * * If any man doubts the influence of the 
txtemals of religious observance upon the mind, let him enter such a cathedral as 
that at Montreal, and sit down with its ten thousand worshippers, during the per- 
focmance of High Mam. The vast space, the lofty galleries, the scores of officia- • 
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ting prieBtfl and their attendants; and above all, the solenin, melting music, filling 
the great edifice, and lingering along the arches of the roof, as if loth to die, until 
one’s heart and eyes overflow ; who can experience all this, and not feel that a 
place may almost * become religion?’ The pictures; the massive crucifix; the 
altars, covered with votive oflerings; the numerous confessionals; the chanting of 
the neatly-clad children in the aisles; all have their part in the great eflfect produced. 
Surely the Catholic religion can never cease to have new votaries while that ‘ first 
appeal which is to the eye’ holds its influence over the heart . . . Imoia-Rubebr 
is becoming a public benefactor. If any one, man or woman, doubts it, let him or 
her try one of ^Datfe Patent Spring Boots' Nothing comparable to it in close-fit¬ 
ting elegance and ease ever clasped our pedal extremities; and our lady-friends are 
all loud in their praise of the feminine article. . . . We passed recently, on 
one of the loveliest days that ever shone upon the earth, from the northern to the 
extreme southern end of Lake Champlain; and we can no longer wonder at the 
entliusiasm which the surrounding scenery awakens in every beholder. Out of 
Switzerland there is not a more magnificent ‘ frame-work of God’s heights’ enclosing 
any body of water in the world. The towering Adirondack mountains of New-York, 
in every variety of form, on the right; the near and distant views of the two ranges 
of the Green Mountains of Vermont on the left, and the rich verdure of forest and 
cultivated field on either ^ore; these compose a variety of scenes so lovely, thsii 
wo marvel much that Cole, or Durand, or Talbot, has not transferred some of them 
to canvass. Let us hope to see this want supplied in the next exhibition. * * * Wb 
think thiSf now, as toucliiug love of country. A man who truly loves his own coun¬ 
try must needs honor the man of another nation who loves his as weU. We are 
an American; by ancestry, by birth, by feeling and aflection. But when we were 
in Mr. Ske&rett’b new and very handsome Theatre at Montreal, (the ever-young 
and always attractive Wallace, with a good stock company, embracing many * old 
familiar faces,’ the Ske&rett’s, Dvott, De Walden, etc., from ‘ The Park,’ were 
there,) and heard the enthusiasm which hailed * Goo save the Queen,’ by the entire 
company;’ or when we listened to the national airs upon the beautiful * Champ-de- 
Mars,’ or felt elsewhere, in refined provincial circles, the spirit which they awa¬ 
kened, do you suppose we did n’t honor the loyal feeling displayed ? We ‘did n’t do 
any thing else !’ Nor can we think to-night of the wide-echoing rallying-cry which 
at this moment is heard from Ben Nevis to Ben More, welcoming the Queen of Eng¬ 
land to Scotland, without fancying that if we were there we might join in the chorus. 
Nor, so far as reciprocity or a lack of reciprocity of this feeling is concerned, do wo 
care one straw. The simple question is, ‘ Need an American love his own country 
leas, because ho sees the people of another nation love theirs as fervently ? And 
may he not pay a tribute to the ‘ amor-patrise’ principle, without surrendering bis in¬ 
dependence, or depreciating his own nationality ?’ We say yes, because we think yes; 
but we interfere with no other man’s opinion, American or English. ... We trust 
that ‘ R. J. T.,’ of C-, (S. C.,) will believe that we sincerely and deeply sympa¬ 

thise with him in his ‘sad loneliness.’ But surely one so open as he himself evidently 
is to the influences of nature, cannot long be unhappy. Cheer up, man! The world 
is certainly not all flowers nor sunshine; but what then? Much of human suflering 
that arises from unchecked feeling may in a measure be averted. We who know it, 
say it . . . R.’s ^Prose Poem' was received too late even for the most limited no- 
^ce. We sliall refer to it on another occasion, if it does n’t become passe before we 
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have a chance. . . . Wb have one word to aay to northern travellers returning 
Gotbam-ward by the way of Saratoga from Lake Champlain. After traversing 
Lake George, (is there sneh another in the world 7) visiting the commodious and luzn- 
rioos' Lake-House,* by our * Honorable State Member,’ Mr. SiiBRiLL, and surveying 
the grand mountains thereabout which have < found a tongue* to speak of famous 
events in our nation’s stormy da 3 ^; you may find yourself arriving at Whitehall, at 
night-fall. After partaking, at the * Clinton House,’ of an excellent supper and a nice 
bed, may it be your good fortune, as it was ours, to secure the quiet but most effi¬ 
cient aid of Mr. Park, and an active coadjutor in the person of Mr. Stebvens, to^ 
send you gliding deftly on the canal to * Dunham’s Basin,’ and thence by swift and 
sore coach to Saratoga; where, at the sumptuous < United States,’ the polite and cor¬ 
dial Marvins stand with open heart and arms to receive yon. Nothing can be more 
agieeable and various than the route which, in the discharge of a pleasant duty to 
the public, we have indicated. . . . Sweltering one intensely hot day recently 
at Montreal, although seated in the airiest apartment of Donnegana’s beautiful/hotel, 
we could not but long for a sight of our old friend Doctor Jacob Rabinbau’s benevo¬ 
lent face, and a welcome to his luxurious Salt- Water Baths at the Battery, or those 
of his son Henry (hot or cold) at Desbrosses-street and the Astor-House. How little 
do we appreciate the easily-accessible enjoyments of our city, until absence and dis¬ 
tance deprive us of them! . . . We have a pamphlet, by Dr. Martin Gat, dated 
May twenty-ninth, 1847, claiming for Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, the discovery 
of the application of the or sulphuric ether, with quite an array of docu¬ 

ments to that end ; but we have also before us, in the Boston * Medical and Surgical 
Joumar for the twenty-first of July, a letter from Dr. E. E. Marcy, an eminent phy¬ 
sician of Hartford, (Conn-,) in which proofs by unimpeachable affidavit, is given, that 
to Mr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, is due the whole discovery of the fact, conceived 
and acted upon by him, * that protoxide of nitrogen, when inhaled, ponesses the 
property of destroying pain during surgical operations.’ Now * who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?’ . . . Ah ! * S. P. D.,* if we could but do ourselves the pleasure to 
come on to B —, in fulfilment of our promise to the ‘ fayre ladye!’ Observe how 
for we have travelled of late. But perhaps there is still the * good time coming.* 
1^ us at least hope so. • . . Once more upon our beloved Hudson! And as we 
^peed over its tranquil bosom, in one of its noblest floating palaces, we d^ink in, and 
although for the thousandth time, with a new delight, the loveliness and grandeur of 
the scenery of its shores. No wonder that Geoffrey Crayon returned to it, after all 
his wanderings in distant lands, with a heart-felt preference for it over all the other 
riverB in the world; that he caught * new life while bathing in its ample billows and 
iubaling the pure breezes of its hills.* Ever strait-forward, * in simple, quiet, majes¬ 
tic, epic flow with * no specious, smiling surface, covering the dangerous sand-bar 
or perfidious rock ; but a stream deep as it is broad, and bearing with honorable faith 
the bark that trusts itself to ite-waves.* And in good keeping with the Hudson is 
such a steamer as the * Isaac Newton.* Its vast proportions; its sumptuously-fur¬ 
nished cabins; its long colonnades of ample and gorgeous state-rooms; the richness 
and abundance of all its appliances of luxury and comfort; including a table that 
would make Apicius smack his lips ; and last, although far from least, the ability, 
attention and courtesy of the captain and his officers; all these, as we have said, 
seem to belong to, certainly they are well associated with, our noble river. But 
let us to bed betimes; so that happily we may awake in the morning-gloaming, as 
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we pass by Dobb’s, and look forth over the Tappaan-Zee upon tho white mansion 
gleaming among the trees on the verdant bank, where repose the little people whose 
hearts shall bound as lightly within two hours as do those at this moment of the hap¬ 
pily-returned wanderers. . . . The ‘geological’ paper of our New-Haven cor¬ 
respondent is quite too long, and not altogether suitable to our pages. The writer 
seems very fond of petrifactions: we wish he could see what we examined in the 
hospitable Judge Abbott’s collection at Mackiuaw ; a petrified oak-knot, in the 
transition state. It was entirely stone outside, but deeper down it grew more and 
more woody. ‘ Curious, is n’t it 7 ’ . . . There was a little gathering at the pretty 
and flourishing village of Saugerties, among the Kaatskills, the otheV day; mingling 
and combining, as part and parcel of that iron town, blast-furnace, dam-building, 
stream-bridging, and other citizens; among them, as a representative of literature, 
our friend Keese, of ‘ Cooley, Keesb and Hill.’ Among the * sentiments’ was this: 

*Thb Village of Saugerties : May hor ftirnaces be blasted and her streams be d amm ed !* 

This was at first thought to be rather impudent, but the people were not long in 
‘ taking.’ . . . There’s something almost dreamy, now and then, that comes over 
us (as we sit scribbling or proof-reading,) about our recent trip. Vast lakes, of bluest 
water ; hospitable western friends, with hearts as big as their lakes ; lonely rivers, 
with picturesque Indians skimming over them in their birch canoes ; rushing rapids 
and tumbling floods; speckled trout, dangling by a hair ; pine groves, with their soft 
and soul-like sounds ; these now, as we 

-‘ sit in reverie, and watch 

The changing color of the waves that break 
Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind,’ 

rise like a ‘ palpable vision’ to the view. It is a late hour of a stormy night; and at 
this moment we can see the tall swarthy captain of ‘ The Hendrick,’ ‘ ‘way out yon¬ 
der,’ say in Thunder-Bay, on the Huron, looking down from bis eyrie into the pilot¬ 
house, with : ‘ How does she head?’ * No’th-oast be-no’th, half-no’th.’ ‘ Give her 
a p’int more west.’ ‘Ay-ay, Sir.’ ‘Handsomely.’ ‘ Handsomely, Sir!’ . . . Does 
the ‘ American Literary Emporium' pretend to be an original work 7 It has four 
uncredited articles in its last number which appeared originally in the Knicker¬ 
bocker. . . . ‘ W.’ is wrong. Mr. Richard Grant White is the author of the 
expose of ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ in the ‘ Courier and Enquirer.’ 


The following Tfew Publications have been received; but the prolonged stay of the Editor 
from town ha« prevented any other notice of them than this brief record of their titles: From 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers : ScuiiiioTZ’s ‘ History of Rome * Men, Women and Books,’ by 
Leigh Hunt ; Russcll’s ‘New-York Class-Book ‘ Louis the Fourtceuth and the Court of Franco 
in the Seventeenth Century,' by Miss Pardok ; ‘Boy’s Summer Book,’ ‘The Good Genius,'etc. 
From Messrs. Wiley and Putnam we have: Cartwright’s ‘ Hints to Young Architects Liebig’s 
'Agricultural Chemistry;’ ‘Modern Painters,’by a Graduate of Oxford; Tyler’s ‘ Germ ana and 
Agncolaof Tacitus an ‘Alphabetical Drawing-Book,' and Parts Three and Four of ' Goethe's 
Autobiography.’ Messrs. Appleton and Company have puLdished : ‘The Life of Mrs. Godol- 
PHIN, by John Evelyn,’ and ‘ Rowan’s Modern French Reader;’ and we have also the following: 
Werner’s ‘ Guardian Spirits, a Case of Vision iuto the Spiritual World,’ published by John Allbn ; 
‘Conversatious in Rome, between an Artist, a Catholic, and a Critic,’ by W. E. Channino; Crosby 
AND Nichols, Boston. Smith and Zumpt’s ‘ C.®3\r.' Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia; Dewet^ 
'Discourses on the Nature of Roligiou, and on Commerce and Business, with Occasional Discourses 
C. S. Francis and Company. We acknowledge from ‘ J. R. R.' a copious and correct catalogue oi 
the 'Delta-Phi Society/ including the names of our deceased members as well as those of the living. 
We have also the ' New-Englandcr’ and ' Southern Quarterly’ Roviews, and the ' Union Magazine,' 
to all of which we hope to refer Ucreaiier. 
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j * W* ref«rd it «• ih# rery best work of ita kind la the Union.' — St. AJhant (Ft.y JirariMl 

( *TSix KmcKsnBocxziLwas received with unfaiiing pnoetuality on the firat of the month, which 

, however is the ieest merit of this sfreemhle misceltany; for its contents are as invariably good as 
> its appearance is pnnctnaL*—W uumam Culxjcn BaVAi^, in the Ifev>-York Evening Post. 

1 *Thk last Knickebbocxu is exceedingly good. There are no less than twenty‘four ori^nal ar¬ 
ticles, and all of the right sort; some of them worthy of Blackwood’s palmiest days. ThoJtditor*s 
TMs is in Ur. Claul's happiest vein; varied and racy in a remarkable degree.' 

Nev»‘York Commereiol Advertiser. 

* Tbs Kjcickssbocrsb seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.'— iVattoanl Intelligencer. 

*Ths KNTCXsaBOCKsa is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com¬ 
petition in the higher walks of literature.’ — Albany Argtis. 

* Ws have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 

press; the venerable Knickebbockkr. The ‘ Editor’s Table’ Is always the most attractive portion 
of ‘Old Knick.’s’ monthly bill of faro—to us at least; and in the present number we have found 
it-more so V ^New-York ‘ Oat, and Times.* 

President Everett, or Harvard Collegx, latb Minuter to England. —*1 peruse the 
KmcKZRBocXER with high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit quite above the 
I average of the periodicals of this class, English or American.* 

Hon. J. K. Padldino, late Secretart or the Navt. —'The manner in which the Knicksr- 
j BOCKXE is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.' 

pRor. Longfellow, Cambridge Untvbrsitt. —' The KNirKERBOCKXR stands high in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to moat of the English magazines, and well deserves its large list of Bubscribers.’ 

. Hon. Robert M Cbarlton, Oeoroia. —The Knickerbocker is a work which requires no puff- 
I ing; and 1 shall always feel that 1 am conferring a favor on those to whom I recommend iL 

I Mrs. L. H. Sxgourket. —' 1 have long regarded the Knickerbocker as the best periodical In 
Aaserica, and it really seems second to none ^road.’ 

Thk London 'Tufxs.'—'The London * Times* commends the KNicKsaBacEER in cordial 
terms, and speaks of several articles faom which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub¬ 
lication.* — London Cor. N. * Ev. Star.' 

The London Examiner. —'This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
Scatea. Its articl^ which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of imita- 
tioo by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.' 

London * Horning Chronicle.—' Judging from the nombers befora us, we are inclined to con¬ 
sider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, in¬ 
structive and amusing.' 

The London LirsnART Gazette.— ‘The taste and talent which the Knickxebocxxr displays 
are highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.' 

London BIstboeolitan Monthly Magazine. — 'We have read several numbers of this tal¬ 
ented periodical, and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state of civili¬ 
zation to which humanity has yet arrived.' ^ 

London * Atrennum.’ —From a very clever Monthly Magazine,' The Knickerbocker* of New- 
Tork, we c<^y the following spirited story,’ etc. 

Sir Edward Bulweb Lytton. —' The Knicesrbocker is the best American periodical I have 
yet seen. I take pleasure in enclodog you an article which was penned expressly for your work.* 

Charles Dickens, Es^ — 1 read the Knickerbocker with very great pleasure; it is indeed a 
most various and entertaining periodical. It affords me pleasure to contribute to the pages of a 
work which numbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Ievtng.’ 

Rxt. Dr. Dick, Scotland. — ‘I have read a good many of the articles in the few numbers of the 
KNiCKERBOCKsa which* you sent me, and find them to possess great merit Some of its papers, it is 
true, were too light for my serious.turn of mind; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
CastM oC the maaa of readers.* 

Capt. F. Mabeyat. — * You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and original. 1 hope 
I my *Moonskin«? will reflect no discredit upon the goM company in which it will find itselt* 


Tmif—$5 per annum in advance. New rabecriben who will pay $10 in ad¬ 
vance ehall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratia. All remit¬ 
tances must be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

The following persons are authorized to receive subscriberB and collect snbscrip- 
tknis on account of the Kniourbockbr Magazine. 

Me. Henry M. Lewis is oor Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennesseo. 

Ma. Israel £. James, for the Southern and South-western States, assisUd by 
James K. Whipple, Willum H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
Hussey, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A. Henry and John Collins. 

Mm- C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by J. 
RfWE Smitd, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardner Smith, and Frederick 
, J. Hawse. 
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The Thirtieth Volume of the Knickerbocker Magazine will commence on 


the first of July, 1847. The work has been so long before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed List of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
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Rev. WALTER COLTON, 
PRESIDENT DUER, 
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Tub forpgoin? list included a1»o Robert Southey. Rev. Timothy Flint, Miss Landon, Ch. 
Justice Mellen, Tyrone Power, Robert C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, B. B. Thatcher, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknor, Wm. H. Simmons, John Sanderson, the ' American in Paris,’ Nicholas Bid* 
DLE, Miss Mary-Anne Browne, (Mrs. Gray,) En^’and, Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-Carolina, Wil¬ 
liam L. Sto.ne, Rev. Dr. Beasley, New*Jersoy, J. H. Hillhousb, and other distinguished writers 
who have ‘ paid the debt of nature.’ The following notices of the Knickerbocker rto from the 
American and English press, and from American and British writers of distinction . 


‘ The first number of the Tweniy-Seventh Volume of this venerable and widely-popular periodical 
appears upon entirely new and beautiful type, in all its departments; and in ita rich and diversified 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most agreeable and entertaining Magazine pub* 
lisbed in the United States. When we first started the old ‘ New-Yorker.’our friend Clark had 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickerbocker about a twelvemonth ; it has now reached an age 
greatly beyond that of any American Monthly; a fact which literally ‘speaks volumes'in praise 
of the manner in which the work haa been conducted. No number of the K. haa ever been lasued 
under .Clakk’s supervision that did not boar indubitable evidence of editorial care, and anxious 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon ita pages. We have known no monthly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edited, in the stricteat sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other aide of 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety ; while, 
as if emulous of the contributed portions, the editorial department haa regularly increased in variety 
and abundHiice.'— Nevi-York Daily Tribune. 

‘ Nothing is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except perhaps 
its con.staot and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of certidn curves called 
aeymptotee, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, even when infinitely ex* 
tended, never to intersect. The Knickerbocker, which has reached an age for a Magazine iiJch 
greater than a hundred years for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellons mirac «,bai 
perpetually approached the highest posaible point of interest and excellence ; and yet it seems to 
have an ezcelnor, for each number seems better than that which went before. How it is done our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no publication in the 
United Slates that has so attractive or popular a feature as the Editor^t Table of the Kmicksr- 
ROCKER.’ — NtW’Tork Courier and Enquirer. 
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A NIGHT IN ATHENS. 


ALOiaiADKS. TDK BAMQO*T : THE THEATRE. 


Let us take leave, reader, for an hour, of the day and its themes, 
its policies and its pursuits ; lay aside our notions and prejudices, 
and passing by the topics which engage the attention of the popu¬ 
lace, look in upon Athens, on the eve of the day on which Pericles 
died, and the reins of government, such as they were, fell into the 
hands of Alcibiades : look at the displays of his genius, by which 
his country was raised to be the admiration of the world, and then 
‘dashed into ruin; take a view of the Grecian Banquet, with So¬ 
crates at one end of the table and EuriTides at the other; with 
Pericles, Aspasia, Alcibiades and the other guests sitting round, 

* Whkrb all the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing.’ 

And, if you will pardon an anachronism, listen to the shell of 
Sappho in the distance, but rousing the passions of our nature in 
strains that might * create a soul under the ribs of death,’ and step 
from this into the theatre, where the soul of Greece burst forth an 
impersonation of beauty, forming the prophet, the priest, the poet 
and the orator ; the statesman, the soldier, the painter, and the sculp¬ 
tor, and consecrating them all, with due love and reverence, to the 
glory of Athens. And, as we think of this, ask ourselves what have 
we gained by renouncing, in these last days, hero-worship, and con¬ 
secrating ourselves to a system of utility, which accommodates every 
thing high and holy in our nature to the basest desires which have 
learned to creep in or out at the human heart, and goes to rest our 
ipimortality on the fact that we have been a convenience, a sort of 
horse-block, to our fellow men ? 

Remember, if you please, that we are going to look at Greeks, 
who never received nor rejected revelation, and who, knowing no- 
vol. xzx. 25 
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A Night in Athens. 
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thing of the Supremely Good, did the best in their power, and wor¬ 
shipped the BeJiutiful. Consefjuently, our btisiiiess is not to lecture 
these Greeks abouf their idolatry and their paganism; to write out 
for them an orthodox creed and urge it upon them ; but simply to 
speak of them as they were, and show to what ‘ a height* this Wor¬ 
ship of the Beautiful ‘ raised their rapt spirits.* 

Bericles had succeeded in establishing at Athens a pure demo¬ 
cracy. All power was brought directly into the hands of the people. 
The purse, the sword, the lives of citizens, without any intervening 
authority, were subject to the popular will. Athens saw what we 
now see, a form of government .already sufficiently popular to insure 
to every citizen his rights and his freedom, fast verging to a point, 
and assuming a form, in which it would recognise responsibility to 
no other tribunal than the will of the people ; the safety of which 
of course depended on the purity of the multitude from whom 
power sprung and to whom it returned ; a form of government ad¬ 
mitting of no medium, but assuming at once, as its legitimate destiny, 
the most perfect of all governments out of heaven, or the worst of 
all out of hell. While controlled by virtue and intelligence so high 
as to include all the great powers of the State, and so minute as not 
to overlook the most obscure citizen, binding together the masses of 
the people by an oblivion of private interests, and a consecration of 
all power to the advancement of the public good, nothing could 
exceed the beauty and sublimity which encircled Athens, and shed 
down their lustre on even the most inconsiderable citizen. It 
gave to every individual a personal interest in the glory of the State, 
and sunk all private feelings in the elevation of his country. 

This same form of government, controlled by the ambition of in¬ 
dividuals, and rousing the bad passions of the multitude, clamorous • 
for measures that promote the wishes of parties and not the good 
of the State, brings into the community a power that first tears it 
to pieces, and then, by a righteous retribution, turns to the destruc¬ 
tion of the individuals by whom the State had been duped and 
ruined. 

To the brink of destruction Pericles had by his ambition brought 
Athens; and he died just in time to prevent the people from throw¬ 
ing him into that fathomless abyss into which his policy, when carried 
out by other hands, plunged his country. And though he could 
boast with truth, as the highest source of consolation in death, and 
the surest passport for his name in other times, that ‘ no citizen 
had ever put on mourning for him,* still when the harvest of the 
seeds which he himself sowed came to be reaped, it sent all Greece 
into mourning; tore into a thousand fragments the most perfect con¬ 
stitution the world ever saw, and left an eternal proof to all suc¬ 
ceeding times that he who puts power into the hands of a people 
not moulded to virtue and restrained by law, * sows the wind and 
reaps the whirlwind.* 

From the Bern a on which Pericles had been wont to pronounce 
the funeral orations of the great citizens who died in the service of 
Athens, or shed their blood in battle for its honor, his own funeral 
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oration was pronounced. All Athens retired from the funeral with 
sorrow pervading their souls and grief sitting in their faces. Among 
the multitude who participated in those funeral obsequies, and who 
gave himself up to the bitterest grief, was a youth on whom the 
Almighty had lavished, in remarkable profusion, every variety of 
talent with which mortals are endowed. There he stands at the 
gate of the deserted mansion of Pericles, looking at the door through 
which the form of his great kinsman had so often passed, then lock¬ 
ing away toward the populace, and from them turning with subdued 
emotion to the school of Socrates, thinking of the truths divine that 
had come melting from bis tongue; then pondering the greatness 
of Pericles, which all Athens reflected ; then looking to the populace, 
through whom alone greatness could be won; and every moment 
starting as though the pulses of his soul were beating for pleasure 
and horror; all Athens is personified in that man. ‘ In the flower 
of his manly prime, in the bloom of his wonderful talents, in the 
full blow of his vices, there stands the great moral antithesis, the 
living type of the Athenian character, the warrior, the fop, the states¬ 
man, the voluptuary, the demagogue, the patriot, the orator, the 
drunkard, the lisper, on whose utterance assemblies bung; the 
spendthrift, whose extravagance did honor to his native land ; the 
man who would have made his country mistress of the world ; the 
man who destroyed her.* That is Alcibiades. 

Universality at this time marked the glory to which Athens had 
been raised; universality marked the genius of that young man, 
whose mind had been cast into the mould of Athens, and by whom 
the destiny of Athens was to be forever determined. Whatever of 
human greatness the world has been permitted to admire, had at 
this time reached its height in Athens. Untaught by revelations 
from a higher world, and unable to find a greater good than that of 
which their own mind furnished the type, the Greeks gave them¬ 
selves up to the worship of the Beautiful. This is the key that un¬ 
locks the Athenian character; and from this fact alone is derived 
the charm of mingled joy and sadness which binds all heroic hearts 
by a chain which they have no power nor desire to break, to the 
land which developed in perfection genius in every form, and held 
up to the delighted world models of excellence which coming ages 
might admire, but in vain attempt to surpass. 

The form in which the Almighty reveals himself in His word, w 
Love : that in which He reveals himself in His works, is Beauty. 
Those higher exhibitions of power and tenor which strike us with 
amazement and confound us with awe, are not for enjoyment; they 
hold us in breathless silence, consistent enough with agony, but too 
intense for delight. Joy and gladness are the constant companions 
of that heart that identifies itself with nature; laughs and weeps 
with humanity; strikes in its own breast cords that resound through 
the universe, and gets a response for its sufierings and delights 
wherever human nature can be found. The beautiful in creation, 
in the heavens and the earth, in the human soul, in poetry, in love, 
in eloquence, in war, this was the portion, the supreme divinity of 
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the Greek. His heart went to it, bounding with delight, without re¬ 
luctance or restraint. Hence the gradations from man to hero, 
from hero to divinity. He rose with the objects he loved, and grew 
to conformity with them. 

If you would ‘ unsphere the mind of Plato,’ and learn whence he 
stole those enchantments that have held the world * spell-bound,’ 
you need not dive into the deeps of nature, nor attempt a metaphy¬ 
sical analysis of your own mind, nor call to your aid the school¬ 
men ; the process is much simpler. You have only to admit Virtue, 
clothed in celestial beauty, to take up her abode in your heart, and 
stretch the wand of her enchantment over your thoughts and feel¬ 
ings, till every thing gross and coarse shall leave her refined into 
the soul’s essence, and the laws of your own mind shall rise into 
harmony with the material world, with God in His beauty and ma¬ 
jesty, till the universe within you shall correspond with the universe 
around and above you, and till the solitary thoughts of your own 
mind shall have grasped creation^and you yourself be lost in its 
immensity. Do this, and you shall unlock all the stores of this ' old 
man eloquent,’ and not only comprehend him, but find, to your de¬ 
light, that he takes you to himself, and offers you a share in immor¬ 
tality. The philosophy of Plato was beauty pervading his own 
nature, and guiding him to the beautiful in the njaterial world. 

What was the eloquence of Demosthenes, but this all-pervading 
beauty, calling up in his soul the love of his country, the love of his 
fellow men ; filling him with scorn of the vices which had destroyed 
the heroism of his countrymen, with hatred of tyranny and of ty¬ 
rants; subliming his nature into a pure, exalted passion of philan¬ 
thropy ; presenting in one view the hero, the statesman, the orator,* 
the man ; and in each of these characters, surrounded by a halo of 
glory that boiTows from every succeeding age a softer hue and a 
deeper coloring. There he sits, looking at us as if he were an ac¬ 
quaintance ; ‘ aloof from the world; immersed in the study of his 
high calling, with his brow never unbent from care and thought; 
severely abstemious in the midst of dissoluteness and debauchery; 
a water-drinker among Greeks; like that other Agonistes, elected 
and ordained to struggle, to suffer and to perish, for a people un¬ 
worthy of him : 

* His mighty champion, strong beyond compare, 

Whoso drink was only from tho limpid brook.* 

Would you understand Demosthenes, and know the secret of his 
power, and of the feebleness of his adversary, -^sthines 1 Again 
you must enshrine beauty in your soul, and sit with her 

* Among enthroned gods, on sainted seats; 

And by due steps aspire to lay 
Your just hand on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity.* 

Step in at the studio of the sculptor or the painter, or take up the 
scattered leaves on which the poet, like the fabled Sybil, has com¬ 
mitted his sweetness and his greatness, to be borne where’er be- 
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Death the sky of Heaven * the birds of fame have flown.^ What is 
is it that dropped the block of marble from the hand of Phidias, 
and sent the canvass from the pencil of the painter, and the verse 
from the soul of the poet, in forms that 

* Dbew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what Love did seek ; 

Untying all the hidden strings of harmony, 

Bringing all heaven before your eyes ?’ 

It is Beauty, again, laying the whole material world under contri¬ 
bution, and binding, to the end of time, our souls captive to her car. 

In such a community, and under the auspices of such a divinity, 
Alcibiades was born, lived and died. He was a hero out and out, 
living and ruling in the hearts of men as actually now as in his 
palmy days, when the world was melted by his eloquence and 
trembled at his power. Of the great spirits who lived and acted 
with him, we know their names and their works. Of Alcibiades 
we know every thing; the very nurse who led him about Athens, 
from the house of Pericles to the studio of Phidias and the study of 
Socrates, is as familiar to us as that kind old creature who lulled 
our fretful infancy with discordant music. The school-masters who 
taught him Homer, and those whose ears he boxed because they 
presumed to alter a line in Homer, are as present to our view as 
those stupid fellows who kept us in * durance vile* for ten years, 
teaching us words instead of things. The girls whom he professed 
to love, but did not love, in bis boyhood; those splendid women 
who shared and reflned his heart in ripened manhood, are about 
us, in forms of grace and beauty, as really as the cynosure of neigh¬ 
boring eyes, who 

’Judge the prize of wit and arms, 

Willie each contend to win hor smile 
Whom all commend.’ 


His courtship and marriage; and if you have no objection, we 
will give you the whole afiair; not as Plutarch, with his usual 
Ba‘otian dulness, has drawn it, but just as it occurred. 

Hippocrates, the daughter of Hipponicus, and sister of Callias, one 
of the most beautiful women, and one of the greatest heiresses in 
Athens, appeared at the theatre, was seen by Alcibiades, and won 
bis heart.. A conquest was made of his heart, and he immediately 
resolved not to be out-done by this rich and haughty beauty, but to 
put himself upon an equality with her by making her his wife. 
Hipponicus, her father, was one of the most dignified men in Athens. 
Alcibiades resolved not only to gain the hand of his daughter, but 
also to secure his friendship and power. One day he met Hippo¬ 
nicus, gave him a box on the ear, and passed directly on. All 
Athens rung with the indignity which had been offered to this vene¬ 
rable old man by this inconsiderate youth. The next morning, just 
as measures for summary punishment were about to be taken 
against Alcibiades, he went alone to the house of Hipponicus, 
knocked at the door, was admitted, threw off his garment, pre- 
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sented bis back to Hipponicus, and bade him chastise him as long as 
he pleased. Hipponicus forgot his resentment, and was so struck 
with the greatness of soul manifested by Alcibiades, that he pledged 
him his friendship, gave him his daughter in marriage, settled upon 
her ten Attic talents at the celebration of the nuptials, and thirty 
more on the birth of her son. 

A novel way, to be sure, to win the affections of a lady, and to bind 
a whole family in perpetual friendship, and yet the way this singu¬ 
lar creature took to carry his point.' 

Everything about him — his dog, his flute, his quail, his sports 
with his play-mates — all have come down to us, attested by as many 
witnesses as support the gravest transactions in history. Scarcely 
a learned divine, from his day to ours, who has not illustrated and 
adorned his pages with allusions to Alcibiades ; grave writers on 
law and graver writers on philosophy make use of him, with equal 
facility, to point a maxim or to illustrate a principle. There he 
stands out alone from all the men of his time, and yet combining 
in himself all that was great in the men of his generation. 
Always the same, and always different; more changeable than the 
chameleon, and yet as true to his purpose and as constant to him¬ 
self as any of the great laws of nature under which he was nur¬ 
tured, and from which he derived his character. That Athens should 
rule the world, and that he should rule Athens, was the one single 
purpose of his soul. To this he was constant, and to this every 
thing was made subservient. He was the prince of drunkards and 
revellei*s, and yet he practised the abstemiousness and self-denial 
of an anchorite. He dressed in purple, kept a cook, a perfumer; 
lived in a bath dropping odor, dropping wine; and yet he bathed 
in the Eurotas in winter, ate black broth, and dressed in skins. 
He rivalled all Greece in the number and costliness of his chariots, 
and carried off the prizes at the games, and yet travelled like a sol¬ 
dier in the camp, on foot, slept without a tent in the open air, and 
then in less than a month put the whole Persian court to the blush 
by the splendor of his equipage and the extravagance of his dissi¬ 
pations. He made Athens tenible to the surrounding States, both 
on the sea and on the land. She cast him off, and he humbled her 
power to the dust, and made her crouch before him and acknow¬ 
ledge him the greatest of mortals. Thrice he brought her to the 
brink of destruction, and could at last have saved her, had she not 
proved herself unworthy of salvation. For months none could 
gain his ear by day but Pericles, none could hold his heart af night 
but Socrates; and then, if history speaks true, Socrates himself 
bowed to his pupil, and consented to take lessons of him in * mid¬ 
night rout and revelry.* 

Two words settle his character; for we cannot, as we should like 
to do, follow him as a statesman and a soldier through the vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, in every one of which he showed himself master 
of every power that could assail or aid him ; two words settle his 
character : he was a Man and a Hero. The great weapon by which 
he conquered all things was, notwithstanding the appearances of 
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tfeachery and dissimulation which sometimes attended him, Truth 
set on fire hy Passion. Let no man hope to rise to heroic charac¬ 
ter in whose soul truth does not burn in living flames : whatever is 
false is made to die; not only so, but it shall kill every thing that 
grows in connection with it; nothing heroic can live in its atmos¬ 
phere : Truth alone is eternal. 

It does not consist with our purpose to drop the curtain on this 
wonderful heathen, as history would require us to do; wandering 
for the last time in a strange land; cast ofl* again by a faithless 
generation, and falling by the hand of the assassin, the victim of 
meanness and treachery. We will leave history and chronology to 
look out for themselves, as possibly we shall have occasion for Alci- 
biades again before we are done with the banquet and the theatre. 

Whenever in our boyhood, or in riper years, we have sat down to 
Zenophon's feast, Plato’s symposium, or Plutarch’s banquet, (poor 
dull Boeotian! — pity that he should have ever thought of a feast, ex¬ 
cept to eat!) or have gone over the bill of fare presented by Athe- 
nseus, with the ‘ accompaniments thereunto belonging,’ by Julius 
Pollux, in his Onomasticon, long before we could wade through the 
verbiage, to get at the souls of the heroes who brought there * the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ thrown away the book in 
disgust, taken the arm of our next door neighbor, and gone, invita¬ 
tion or not, to the banquet itself, determined to see what it was in 
the way of an invitation to dinner that could have gathered such a 
galaxy of wit, and put all Athens in a blaze; for to our way of 
thinking, nothing save a bill in equity or a declaration—not in love, 
but in law — can surpass the stupidity of a fashionable dinner, 
where we are all put, for the time being, on a glorious level, and 
sometimes 

* As pay M the Bruticls carpeting we trend on, 

And as sapient as the oysters we arc fed on.’ 

From our own modern dinners, and from all regular ‘ diners-out,* 
we turn away; for of the banquet we have nothing but the name; 
nay, even such descriptions of feasts as some of the Greeks have 
given us we dispense with, and with Milton exclaim : 

* What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 

Of Attic taste, with wine.* 

Neither Thrace nor Sparta knew how to sot a supper table; their 
cups were too deep, and the table loaded with too much greasy roast 
meat: there was too much of the animal about the entertainment 
fpr the ‘ spare fast which oft with gods doth diet.’ The whole set 
out for a banquet at Athens, would scarcely serve to whet the appe¬ 
tite of a parasite at Lacaedemon, or of a modern gourmand. If we 
would see the banquet just as it used to be spread, we must look for 
it in Athens, and had better take it in some light suburban villa, 
than in the central part of the city, surrounded by cool groves and 
mossy fountains. The occasion we need not choose, provided the 
entertainment be not given by statesman or a philosopher; for if 
so, it will all go to metaphysics ,or party politics. Let the invi- 
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tations be given by a tragic poet, the day after his triumphal feast, 
and in the full flush of his conquest and overflowing of his heart, 
softened into festivity and love; let him over-draw his purse a 
little and fill his banqueting chamber with the prince of philosophers, 
the chief of orators ; let Socrates, Euripides, Pericles, Aspasia, 
Alcibiades and Demosthenes, all be there ; as Sappho is too remote 
to join the party, we will listen to her * golden plectrum’ and * threat- 
ning strings,’ as they subsequently sent the passions trembling 
through our shivering frame, and ourselves, to acknowledge the 
mastery of music and poetry: 

' O’er the mind’s sea, its calm and storm ; 

O’er reason’s moments dark and cold: 

O’er passions Vright and warm.’ 

Unlike our modem entertainments, which abound with ‘the stalled 
ox,’ but whose highest intellectual raptures scarce soar above ‘ the 
fickle pensioners of Folly’s train,’ and rarely attempt discourse on 
themes divine, eating and drinking formed the smallest and most 
insignificant part of an Athenean festival. Whoever wishes the 
whole ‘ set-out,’ from first to last, may find it in the fourteenth book 
of Athenaeus, with the whole list of cakes, unguents, perfumes, roses 
and myrtles. Go we to the real.business of the banquet, the begin¬ 
ning, the middle and the end of which was music. In one of his 
melancholy strains which so often beautifies and saddens his poetry, 
and which, in spite of all his faults, gives him his most bewitching 
power, ‘ Euripides complains of the folly of the Greeks, in intro¬ 
ducing music into convivial pleasures. But how could it have been 
otherwise ? Greece was, without exaggeration, a land of minstrelsy. 
It is not to a few great names and splendid exhibitions, to temples 
and theatres and national assemblies, that we need appeal for proof 
of this assertion. View her people in their domestic occupations, 
their hours of labor or refreshment; peep into their houses, their 
work-shops, their taverns ; survey their farms, their vineyards, their 
gardens ; from all arises a universal sound of melody. The Greek 
weaver sung at his loom ; the Greek baker sang beside his bolter; 
the reapers sang in the field, the water-drawers at the well; the 
* women grinding at the mill’ beguiled their toil with song. On 
board ship was heard one kind of strains; around the wine press 
pealed another; the shepherd had his own peculiar stave; the ox 
herd rejoiced in ballads more suited to the ears of ‘ horned bestial 
the god-like swine-herd disdained to be out done. Greek nurses, 
like other nurses, soothed fretful infancy with lullabies ; Greek bath¬ 
ing men, unlike the grim race of modern bathing women, were given 
to be musical. At bed and board, in grief, in love, in battle, in fes¬ 
tivity, walking, running, swinging, sitting or recumbent, still they sang. 
Young men and maidens, old men and children, woke the untiring 
echoes; beggars asked for alms inverse. No occasion gi‘eat or small of 
a mortal career was without its appropriate harmony; marriage had 
its epithalamia ; its soporific strains at midnight; its rousing strains 
in the morning; parturition had its hymn to Diana ; death himself 
was forced to drop the curtain to soft music.’ 
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But it is time to turn to our guests. Notwithstanding Socrates sits 
the head of the guests, who shall give the lead to conversation, and 
discourse on things human and divine; and Alcibiades is ready 
with an encomium on Socrates, full of gayety and banter, combining, 
however, warmth with strokes of vigorous description; and Peri¬ 
cles, too much occupied with state affairs to throw his soul into the 
scene, is holding a letter in his hand to Aspasia, which she will read 
for you in a minute or two, and which will be worth hearing. Not> 
withstanding this constellation, still all hearts are turned to one who 
has power to awaken at her will every slumbering passion of the 
soul, and to hold an undivided empire in every heart that beats re¬ 
sponsive to gentle feeling. That is Aspasia, ‘ The Milesian woman,’ 
who became the sovereign of the sovereign of Attica, for whose 
hand the ambitious Pericles was fain to repudiate a wife of kindred 
blood ; who taught him politics and*Socrates eloquence; for whose 
safety her philosophic husband shed those tears which his own ex- 
tremest anger could never extort; whose will was peace or war to 
Greece; from whose unrivalled features the artist stole a charm for 
his picture of the Graces ; from whose exquisite judgment the poet 
learned the secret of success; into whose society the virtuous dame 
was led, that she might study fascination ; who, after the meridian 
of her days was past, could captivate the brutal Lysicus, and con¬ 
vert, as if by magic, a coarse ignoble, cattle-dealer into an orator and 
statesman; who gave even to Athenian susceptibility and taste a 
new sense of the beautiful j who, had harlot been cast at Lacedae¬ 
mon, would have enthralled the kings, ensnared the senators, be¬ 
witched the very ephors, and tuimed Sparta itself into another 
Athens. In the full bloom of her beauty, in the pride of her wo¬ 
manhood ; she threw a spell over every heart, and made those who 
had been trained in the worship of the beautiful, bow down and 
confess that she combined in her own person every feature, form, 
charra and grace of beauty, and drew the soul of every guest trem¬ 
bling to his lips. Socrates forgets bis philosophy, bis worldly wis¬ 
dom, his nice distinctions, his selfish prudence, and rises into strains 
of intpassioned eloquence, that flings from his lips * divine philo¬ 
sophy 

* Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute ; 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweeta, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.’ 

Phidias steals from her face those glowing features, shining with 
a softened effulgence, and rising into wisdom, transfers them to his 
marble block, and wins immortality. Pericles sits mute, too much 
interested and embarrassed for speech, and waits the rising of the 
guests, to slip into her hand the following letter : 

* It is not wisdom itself, O Aspasia! it is the manner of impirting 
it that affects the soul, and alone deserves the name of eloquence. 
I have never been moved by any but yours. 

‘ Is it the beauty that shines over it, is it the voice that ripens in it, 
giving it those lively colors and delicious freshness ; is it the modesty 
and diffidence with which you present it to us, looking for nothing 
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but support ] Sufficient were any one of them singly; but all united 
have come forward to subdue me, and have deprived me of my 
courage, my self-possession, and my repose. 

‘I dare not hope to be beloved, Aspasia ! I did hope it once in 
my life and have been disappointed. Where I sought for happiness 
none is offered me. I have neither the sunshine nor the shade. 

‘ If, then, I was so unfortunatedn earlier days, ought I, ten years 
later, to believe that she to whom the earth, with whatever is grace¬ 
ful and beautiful in it, bows prostrate, will listen to me as her lover % 
I dare not; too much have 1 dared already. But if, O Aspasia ! I 
should sometimes seem heavy and dull in conversation, when hap¬ 
pier men surround you, pardon my infirmity. 

‘ I have only one wish : I may not utter it; I have only one fear; 
this at least is not irrational, and I will own it; the fear that Aspa¬ 
sia could never be sufficiently happy with me.’ 

We have read Bonaparte’s love letters, and Lord Nelson’s ; have 
looked for one which Jeremy Bentham wrote, but could not find it; 
though in the search we fell upon the answer to it, in which he was 
refused by the noble sister of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the 
lady made miserable for life. 

Whatever we may think of this from Pericles, every one must 
confess that the answer to it records a woman’s yes^ in terms that 
have never been surpassed. Both of these letters are authentic. 
Walter Savage Landor was present as the confidential secretary 
of both Pericles and Aspasia, and we have it frotp his lips, word for 
word : 

* Do you doubt, O Pericles I that I shall be sufficiently happy ¥rith 
you 1 This doubt of yours assures me that I shall be. 

‘ I throw aside my pen to crown the gods ; and I worship thee 
first, O Pallas I who protectest the life, enlightenest the mind, es- 
tablishest the power, and exaltest the glory of Pericles.’ 

This might satisfy even Pericles himself, and in fact did. But for 
myself, had the case been my own, I should greatly have preferred 
the following short sentence, which a few days after trilled from her 
pen, in the postscript of a letter to a female friend : 

‘ Pericles, I think I never told you, has a little elevation on the 
crown of his head; I should rather say his head has a crown ; others 
have none.’ 

We must hasten back to the banquet, leaving the material part 
of it, ‘ What shall I eat and what shall I drink r to those who have 
a keener gusto than ourselves, for ‘ the flesh pots,’ and anxious that 
• each guest bring himself; and the feast be united.’ 

We return to the real charm of the banquet. A supper without 
a song would have been to the Athenians like a wedding without a 
bridfe. Here again we must acknowledge our obligations to the 
old Greek writers, and to smaller men of more recent origin, for the 
particulars of the banquet; which we do with becoming gratitude. 

First came the Paean, a hymn chanted in full chorus by the whole 
company in honor of any deity to whom they chose to address it, 
and intended as a thanksgiving, and divine acknowledgment to the 
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deitj under whose protection they had assembled and on whose 
bounty they were sustained. What they knew of divinity or reli¬ 
gion was in their way thus interwoven with their enjoyments ; every 
heart and voice joined to fill the chorus, and to elevate the com¬ 
pany above the grosser enjoyments that the common notions of 
feasting might inspire. 

Then came the solos, which went round in rapid succession, each 
one making his own selection,and sweeping the lyre, or holding in 
his hand a branch of myrtle. These run into every variety, accord¬ 
ing to the taste of the guests, from * grave to gay, from cheerful to 
sereneand served by their variety to rouse every passion, and bring 
out, in [proper expression, the whole soul of the guests. The feeling 
harmonies soon ran their round, and were followed by the Oomi, 
shouting with boisterous revelry to the sound of the pipe, the songs 
of the revellers without, who were fond of spreading the excitement 
of the feast on the doors and gates of sober citizens; these were 
the lovers of horse-play raillery, indispensable to a great banquet, 
but whom we are glad to dispense with as soon as possible. 

The Scolia followed ; and in these the Athenian appeared in his 
true character. Ode, elegy, minstrelsy, in whatever form heroic sen¬ 
timent or gratitude to departed heroes could inspire the living with 
devotion to the gods, to friends, to heroes, to countrymen, and to 
kinsmen, here burst forth without restraint, in tones that were swelled 
by the harp and lyre, and that sublimed into exalted passion the 
whole man, disposing him to the adoration of whatever is beautiful 
and true in the whole universe of God. So perfectly were the whole 
community skilled in music, that many of the most perfect perform¬ 
ances of the Scolia were extemporaneous. One part of the com¬ 
pany throwing out a sentiment to health, strength or beauty in one 
strain; another part catches up the same sentiment and swells it 
into loftier strains and into longer measure; a third seizes it and 
changes the form from the two first, associates it with grander feel¬ 
ings and sentiments, raising the company from festivity to the so¬ 
lemnities of religion; the whole join in solemn chorus, and swell 
out to the lead of some master, the sentiments in a new combina¬ 
tion. A favorite modem critic has given us the little ode com¬ 
mencing : 

AaifTON, I Epbila, 

JEqkia, I To KdXAot. 


Lrr Haaltb be 
First reckened, 
And Beautj 
Be second; 

And Strength as 
Of Twenty, 


' And Riches 
In plenty. 
Oh! these are 
Our gloriee, 
Their number 
Just four is.* 


This little ode, sung among the Scolia at a feast, is presented in 
four different measures, and each combining new associations and 
rousing new sentiments. 

In immediate succession to this, you shall hear a lover of battles 
strike in solitary strain a dirge over the soldier's grave, that min¬ 
gles life, death, love, hope and glory in eight lines; soon hero and 
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there one and another strikes in, till hy the time the third line is 
reached the whole assembly have joined in fiill chorus, and the 
soldier^s immortality, to him the highest form of beauty, is secured 
in tlie hearts of his countrymen. 

In the midst of this high excitement of passion and sentiment, 
mingling humanity with divinity, a poet strikes up the ode to Har- 
modius, (the great hero who,hy his own hand, rid Athens of tyrants,) 
in the loftiest strains of minstrelsy in which patriotism ever burst 
from souls filled with love of country, the whole assembly rise and 
peal out that ode to Harmodius, which, whether written by Alcceus, 
or by the Muses in concert, must live while a strain of heroism lin¬ 
gers in the human heart. An old friend, whose criticisms guided 
our youthful studies to Grecian minstrelsy, has thus done it into our 
own tongue ; 

I. III. 


* WaxATHKD with Dirties be my f laire, 
Like the falchion or the brave ; 

Death to Athene’ lord, that fave 
Death to tyranny I 

tr. 

‘ Yea ! let myrtle-wreaths be round, 

Such as then the falchion bound. 

When with deeds the feast was crown’d. 
Done for liberty! 


* Voiced by fame eternally, 

Noble pair, your names shall be. 

For the stroke that ma<le us free. 

When the tyrant fell 

IT. 

* Death, HABMOoms, came not near thee. 
Isles of bliss and brig^htuess cheer thee. 
There heroic breasts revere thee, 

There the mighty dwelL* 


We must tear ourselves away from this * divine and heavenly 
ravishment,’ and look into another room, where Socrates sits with 
his chosen band around him ; for * fit audience, though few,* is half 
the battle for a good talker. Here we must look for the Athenian 
scholar. No set talkers ; no dinner-bells; no prim gentlemen, with¬ 
out sense, ready to give and take offence, fly into a passion and go 
off half-cocked ; none of these flash men, all ruffle and no shirt, find 
a place at the last scenes of the Athenian banquet. Nor is this a 
place to which men of business come to despatch dinner and busi¬ 
ness by the same operation ; party-spirit and bitterness gain no ad¬ 
mission here. Socrates opens upon the merits of philosophy; the 
ball is set in motion, and without acrimony or asperity is rolled 
around from guest to guest, till in an hour the whole merits and de¬ 
fects of a favorite author are faithfully dissected, and the conversa¬ 
tion turns into poetry or rises to eloquence, especially if Pericles 
or Cimon have been lately haranguing the multitude on favorite 
measures, or it drifts off to the merits of the music by which the 
banquet was consecrated; and thus breaks up a festival, at which 
no doubt full justice was done to cup and board; for Athens, like 
England, expected every man to do his duty, and by which the whole 
intellectual and moral man had been regaled and fitted for service. 

Omitting the jester, the modern king’s fool, and the dancing girl, 
keeping half-a-dozen hoops in the air, and her feet keeping time to 
their music, with other accompaniments of the banquet, which Plato 
decided to be vulgar, and would not tolerate, we take leave of the 
banquet, and after a glimpse at the theatre, ,will take a respectful 
leave of our readers. 
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Away from your minds now, if you please, at once, with every 
thing relating to the modem play-house, and all the mountebanks, 
who have there tortured and tom the great heroes of Shakspeare, till 
you would swear that Nature’s journeyman, and not Nature herself, 
had made men. Nor will we introduce you to the miserable buf¬ 
foonery in which Aristophanes, after the decline of Grecian hero¬ 
ism, showed up to ridicule the great men of his time. We * put in' 
for a tragedy, and had much rather be shaken and tom by the agony 
of pity and fear, than made to split with laughter over mock-heroics, 
^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, overliving each the other, so 
that Sophocles was the contemporary of both the others, divide 
the merits of the Grecian stage. A criticism on their works would 
not be in place here, nor, after William Schlegel, shall we attempt 
it They learned poetry, as did all Greeks, not from newspapers, 
quarterlies, and annuals, but from the lips of Homer himself. The 
great business of the drama, as they conducted it, was to exalt the 
beautiful from men to heroes, from heroes to gods, and to bring 
them out before the people, figuring in the great events on which 
the destiny and glory of Athens hung. Consequently the theatre 
presented the only proper representation of Grecian character. 
Whatever in the schools, in the forum, at the altars, or on the 
Bema, where the orator thundered and lightened, of individual 
character was presented, in the theatre was gathered by the magic 
of the poet, and brought forth by the power of the actor into one 
burst of beauty, rose into heroic grandeur; from that to character, 
in which the individual hero was identified, and in which fidelity of 
representation was sacrificed to beauty, and last of all gave way to 
passion which seized upon the soul and bore off the character into 
divinity. 

Every thing about the stage was fitted for this heroic effect. The 
mask was essential; the choms could not be dispensed with; the 
one exhibited the hero in the dimensions of a god, and the other 
brought out the universal applause of mankind in approbation of 
the part the hero was performing. The theatre itself, an amphithea¬ 
tre, containing thirty thousand people, open at the top, that all the 
majesty of nature might look down on heroes struggling for their 
country, was so constructed that the most powerful effect was pro¬ 
duced without appearing to strive for it, and so as to carry on the 
whole representation of a battle, or struggle of a hero, without 
changing the scene. 

* Inward liberty and external necessity are the two poles of the 
tragic world. Each of these ideas can appear in the most perfect 
manner only by the contrast of the other. As the feeling of inter¬ 
nal dignity elevates the man’s above the unlimited dominion of 
impulse and native instinct, and absolves him from the guardian¬ 
ship of nature, so the necessity which he must also recognize ought 
to be no mere natural necessity, but to lie beyond the world of sense 
in the abyss of infinitude; but it must consequently be represented 
as the invincible power of fate. Hence it extends also to the world 
of the gods, for the Grecian gods are the mere powers of nature; 
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and although immeasurably higher than mortal man, yet, compared 
with infinitude, they are on an equal footing with himself. In 
tragedy the gods either enter in obedience to fate, and to carry its 
decrees into execution, or they endeavor, in a god-like manner, to 
assert their liberty of action, and appear involved in the same strug¬ 
gle with destiny which man has to encounter.' 

Consequently, if you went to the representation of a great tra¬ 
gedy in Athens, what did you go to see 1 If now, at this distance, 
you sit down to read a tragedy from ^scbylus or Sophocles, what 
is the result as to your own mind 1 An indescribable beauty steals 
over your senses; over your mind ; enwraps your soul; bears you 
on from scene to scene, till the hero enters, encounters, in the de¬ 
fence of his country, of mankind, an inexorable fate; releases him¬ 
self from the guardianship of humanity, involves himself in an 
inextricable conflict with fate; appeals to your fears, breaks your 
heart with pity, melts you into love, and either leaves you subdued 
into speechless grief at his misfortune, or raises you to rapture at 
his triumph over fate. Such is Niobe all in tears; such, too, is 
Laocoon. You read out the play, and seem to be ‘ in the sacred 
grove of the dark goddess of fate, in which the laurel, the olive, 
and the vine, display their luxuriant vegetation, and the song of the 
nightingale is forever heard.' 

Such was thq effect intended to be produced by the Grecian 
theatre. United with the banquet, they were well called the feast 
and the entertainment of the gods. In turning over the volumes 
which were the play-mates of our boyhood, and in looking into the 
papers which tried our skill in later years, to refresh our memory 
with facts for these crude pages, thrown off amidst the interruptions 
of business, and without freedom for protracted toil, without which 
excellence in any thing is impossible, it seems to us, such is the illu¬ 
sion produced by baffled affection still clinging to the forms and 
beings it once gloried in, that Athens still lives. It was a pretty 
notion, that of the playmate of my boyhood, who, on first reading 
Demosthenes, laid a plan to run away, go to Greece to see the great 
orator, steal a sword from his oldest brother to fight Phillip with, 
that he might know how the oration on the crown sounded from 
the lips of the orator himself. The plan was frustrated by the* 
boy’s frankness in asking his teacher for a letter of introduction to 
Demosthenes. Even now it is difficult to believe that Greece is no 
more; that the lyre of Homer is hushed in death, and the hand 
which swept it lies mouldering in the island of Scio ; that Demos¬ 
thenes, so powerful with us that none can love him and not grow 
like him, is neither read, loved, nor known by those who live where 
his farm in Attica was, and who wander around the ruins of the 
temple where he worshipped and spoke; that Aspasia and Pericles, 
in their loves, their greatness, and their grief, as familiar to us as 
household words, are unknown, even by name, to those who wander 
about Athens, and gaze on the ruined monuments of their glory; 
that a broken limb, a fold of the drapery from the chisel of Phidias, 
alone lives to assure us of the truth of what in his days was attribu- 
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ted to his genius. We have no hand nor heart, just now, for a con¬ 
trast of these heroes, and this people formed by hero-worship to 
instruct mankind till the end of all things, with this six per cent, 
generation in which we live. It is bad enough to see what this 
baptism into Utility and communion with Mammon has done for 
religion and for man. There they stand! the one so shattered by 
this spirit of utility into sects, that half mankind are bewildered in 
looking for the church of the living God ; the other so transformed 
into a machine for animal enjoyment, that money has become an 
universal god, and immortality another name for wealth. 

It is a singular fact, that the life of the despised Nazarine, and 
some of the doings of his disciples, was given to the world in 
Greek, an obscure little volume ; nothing classical in the style; as 
much Jew as Greek; the whole concern was, by the united voice 
of Greece, pronounced ‘ foolishness.’ That little volume has lived 
entire: the only Greek book unbroken in creation. Some of the 
followers of the despised Nazarine are now employed in handing 
back to modern Greeks the works and the wisdom of their fathers. 

For the sake of that Volume, and alone by its instrumentality, old 
Greece shall again lighten up with emotions, and wandering about 
the Parthenon, scattered as it now is in ruin, we shall 

* Seb youth, truth and beauty, in triumph descending. 

And nature alt glowing in Eden’s first bloom, 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.’ V. 


REUNION. 

Of asven who launched together 
On Kfe*i uncertain main, 

With heartfl for any weather, 

We three are met again; 

In the same old spot united. 

Where we lived and loved of old, 

Ere a touch of grief had blighted, 

Or a wave of sorrow roll^ 

But time has changed the meadow 
W^ith heavy hand and rude ; 

And a mansion casts its shadow 
Where the quaint old school-house stood; 

And we too have grown older, 

Have made some steps in life ; 

Have seen its steeps grow bolder. 

Have mingled in its strife. 

Think ye how, lightly laden, 

We roamed through mead and glen. 

And of each little maiden 
We loved so dearly then? 

Ah ! those were days elysian, 

When nought of care we reckt. 

Which gleam like some bright vinon 
Through the hails of retrospect. 
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But where are they, the others, 

Who started with us here ; 

Our gentle-hearted brothers, 

Why do they not appear ? 

Two still are bravely reaping 
In the harvest-held of life, 

And two are calmly sleeping — 

They *ve done with toil and strife. 

There flows a golden river. 

Whose waves most sweetly chime, 

As they gaily dance and quiver 
Down the silent vale of time; 

And from their labor parting, 

They ’re floating on its swell; 

Yet their words proclaimed at starting 
They still are doing well. 

A sigh for the departed. 

Whose sun of life has set, 

A hand to the true-hearted 
Who linger with us yet; 

We ’ll on, in God’s name ever, 

The rough path boldly tread ; 

There’s a hsacon, darkened never. 
And a high prize overhead. 

Cumbridgtj Jul^, 1847. 


WIGGINS^’ TREASURE: 

OR. HOW THEY FOUND THE CHEST. AND WHAT WAS IN IT. 

Many years ago some workmen were engaged in tearing down 
an old-fashioned house. It had once been considered a building of 
no mean claims in the good Dutch city in which it stood ; but the 
men who built it were dead and gone, and with the death of the 
High-Dutch architect perished the last champion for the peculiar 
fashion of which it was at once the model and memorial. It was 
a brick-and-mortar feature of olden time, which stood among the 
modern-faced houses much as an honest old Dutch burgher would 
appear in a parlor filled with the living fashion of this present year, 
or like an old portrait, with its severe dress, in the gallery of a mo¬ 
dern artist. There was a large stoop in front, where doubtless 
many a gathering from the neighborhood had whiled away scores 
of hours, sending off the cares and troubles of this life in lazy 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, and talking over the interests peculiar to 
their own good city. There, too, how often good old matrons, clad 
in pure white caps, violently starched and ironed, and adorned with 
fire-red aprons, have sat and gossiped over the local importance of 
those days, and all in the most approved Dutch. If the old stoop 
could talk, what a narrative it might give of scenes that had their 
acting on its little stage a long time ago, when the big maple-tree 
which stands before the door was but an infant sapling! And then 
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the old building gloried in its steep roof, which was a faithful wit¬ 
ness to the verity of old men’s stories about great snow-storms 
which happened when they vyere boys, and have never since been 
equalled. 

If we may believe the fathers — and we must — all things have 
sadly degenerated in these latter days. Not only are the men and 
women smaller than those of old times, but their heads are not so 
wise and their hearts are not so full. Nay, the sticklers for by-gone 
days go still farther, and stoutly declare that the winters are not so 
cold, and the summers are not so hot, as in old times ; ice does not 
freeze so thick, and snow is not so deep. As for thunder-storms, 
modem thunder is not worthy of comparison with old-fashioned 
thunder, differing as much as the voice of a little child with that of 
an old sea-captain. As for chains of lightning, it is the difference 
between a lady’s watch-guard and the huge chain-cable of a seventy- 
four-gun ship. Now the old people have it all their own way, for 
there is no one to refresh their memories when they are wrong. 
Though we may presume to doubt the claim put in by the fathers 
in the case of ice, snow, thunder and lightning, and notable hail¬ 
storms, and privately entertain our own views in regard to the rela¬ 
tive worth of heads and hearts, still the liberal old houses, with 
their great halls, generous, comfortable-looking fire-places, of huge 
dimensions, and sociable old stoops, are all evidence that may not 
be gainsayed for the hospitality of the olden time. But the vene¬ 
rable Dutch mansion to which we now refer, was actually withdraw¬ 
ing, like an insulted old man, from the midst of the rabble upstarts 
by which it was surrounded. 

As one of the workmen was engaged in removing some of the 
rubbish from the loft, he stumbled upon an old chest, which from 
appearances must have stood in the garret for many years. It did 
not seem to be of Dutch make, but from the ingenious contrivance 
of hinges and handles, and the perplexity of sheet-iron bands, which 
wound around it like bandages on a broken limb, it gave undenia¬ 
ble evidence of its Yankee origin. What could be in it] Filled 
with treasure, perhaps ] Not improbable. Any way, be the same 
more or less, Wiggins, the fortunate laborer who found it, claimed 
it on the great and comfortable doctrine of ‘ the right of discovery •* 
and having carefully stowed it away in a vault of the cellar, and 
safely locking the same, and thrusting the door-key to the bottom 
of his breeches-pocket, he again went to his work in the loft. It 
was not now Wiggins the mason, who had to pick up a job when 
he could find it, and bear the insulting language of his employer 
without murmuring, and whose daily bread cost his daily sweat. 
No; no such humble slave to poverty was now working in the chaos 
of the Dutch garret; but Lorenzo R. Wiggins, Esquire, a man of 
great and quite indefinite wealth, and vast future distinction, was 
gratifying his antiquarian propensities by picking up old relics, such 
as boots, horse-shoes, and other testimonies of past existence, in 
the aforesaid loft; which delightful occupation would not be con¬ 
tinued one second after the time declared to be six o’clock by the 
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fastest watch among the workmen, nor would it be resumed again 
during the residue of his life. 

It was the intention of Wiggins to have kept the matter secret, 
and so he told it only to two of his fellow workmen, and accompa¬ 
nied the revelation with a solemn charge of secresy; and to increase 
the safety of the fact, it was by them immediately put into the espe¬ 
cial care of all the men engaged upon the building, and from thence 
went carefully forth in whispers through all the neighborhood. The 
story would hardly have known itself after its flight among the gos- 
sipers, so liberally had each contributed to the wealth of the chest. 
Wiggins met it at his own door that evening, and from the lips of 
the now fond Mrs. Wiggins, and in this wise : that he had, while at 
work in the building, struck his pick-axe against an old chest, and 
that immediately afterward he heard a jingling sound, which proved 
to be real gold guineas shelling out from the crack in the chest upon 
the floor. This and much more was communicated by the better 
half, if we may use the expression, while her arms were around 
Mr. Wiggins* neck. Her ardor was a little abated when the facts 
were truly stated. She said that Aunt Sarah had come running 
down to the house, and that she had got the story from her. This 
* Aunt Sarah,’ as she was familiarly called, was an old maid, whose 
personal appearance was somewhat remarkable. She was a lean, 
sharp, wiry-looking creature. She had a quick, venpmous eye, 
which was ever on the alert, and her tongue played like the fly¬ 
wheel of a watch when the main-spring is broken. Her lips were 
thin, and the upper one boasted a liberal-sized moustache. Her 
nose was sharp, and pointing downward toward the mouth, seemed 
to have the inquisitiveness of its owner, and to bo stooping down 
to know what the lips were saying. Her little forehead receded 
back from the eye-brows ; it would seem that it had once looked 
over that bony cliflT, and having caught a view of what laid below, 
had fled aflrighted to the back part of the head. Aunt Sarah had a 
world of business in her hands; in truth, the whole neighborhood 
was the object of her care. Her mouth was an intelligence-office, 
a directory, a court of appeals, an open sepulchre and a dissecting- 
room ; and it was this Aunt Sarah who told Mrs. Wiggins the 
strange story about the chest. However, the husband’s narrative 
did not lessen the high expectation of Mrs. Wigginsfor she said 
she thought it wondeHul strange that such a treasure should have 
been left in a box so easily broken. No ; it was bound around with 
iron, so that it might not be shattered by a blow; and they were 
rich, and there was no doubt about it. 

As the secret was fairly out, the chest-finder invited in a few of 
his choice friends, that he might have a talk over the probabilities 
of the next morning’s revelation, when the chest was to be brought 
home and opened. His liquor was good, and with each succeeding 
glass the prospects of the chest brightened in the eyes of his guests. 
There could be no reasonable doubt; they all agreed that it con¬ 
tained much treasure, because people laid their money up, in the 
day when that chest was made, for banks and such like imposidons 
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bad not been invented. And then again the garret door had a 
borse-shoe nailed over it, so that witches might not come in and 
spirit it away. Mrs. Wiggins, partaking of the general inspiration, 
declared that her grand-mother had said that it was the fortune 
of a great-uncle of her’s, when he was a lad, to live with a man 
who come to the possession of vast wealth by the accidental 
discovery of an old box ; and for her part she always believed that 
such kind of luck run in families, and that it was nothing more than 
she had always expected; and that her husband was foolish if he 
ever worked another stroke in all his born days. For her part, 
black tea-pots with broken nozzles, and calico gowns, and all such 
common things, were altogether out of the question. She would 
now see if some people were forever to ride over other people, and 
ridicule people because people were poor! Silk dresses could be 
seen in more places than one, and some folks, who were dressed 
better than they would be if they paid their honest debts, would 
learn a thing or two about who was poor and who was rich ! Ceas¬ 
ing farther to enlighten her happy audience, Mrs. Wiggins here shut 
down the gate, and while she industriously tied innumerable knots 
in her apron strings, and then industriously untied them all again, 
her imagination perfectly revelled in the prospect before her. She 
thought of the church, and bright Sabbaths, so very convenient for 
showing one’s fine things. She would worship on damask cush¬ 
ions and nothing else. The members of the church would now 
learn that she was as delicate about the way in which she wor¬ 
shipped as any rich man’s wife, and that no more pine-board and 
calico-gown religion would be done by Mrs. Wiggins. And then 
they would have a carriage, of course; and when it rolled up to 
the church door, she would descend from it in great state, not look¬ 
ing back any more than if she never had a child in the world; and 
liveried servants should hand out the little Wigginses, and then go 
back and wait at the stable, or elsewhere, while she was at service. 
Then how pleasant it would be to hear the noise of wheels clatter¬ 
ing up to the door when the last prayer was being made; and to 
have the people know that among those horses that were stamping 
their hoora out upon the pavement, and fighting flies, was the pro¬ 
perty of the Wigginses; that a liberal quantity of the noise of 
wheels was made by their own carriage; and that one of those dri¬ 
vers, broiling in the sun, and who, like other animals, do n’t need 
religion, was a part of the establishment belonging to Lorenzo R. 
Wiggins and lady. 

At a late hour, the guests having all left, staggering under the 
load of happiness bestowed upon them by their fortunate friend, the 
happy couple retired. And how fair the old box of treasure ap¬ 
peared in the land of dreams! At one time Mr. Wiggins was tear; 
mg down a building, and innumerable chests were falling with a 
vast deal of jingling into deep vaults. And then he had succeeded 
in getting the chest to his house, and in the presence of the parson 
and his neighbors was breaking it open. The iron bands had all 
turned into pure gold, and the box was filled with small gold pick- 
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axes, and a heap of gold bricks, and the sides were all plastered in 
with soft gold mortar. A bottle of good liquor stood in the comer 
of the box, and it had in it a solid gold stopple. At another time 
he was telling his employer what Mrs. Wiggins had always wanted 
him to tell him, and what he always desired to tell him, and what 
he never dared to tell him, because he might lose his employment 
if he did so. Then he found himself counting up heaps of gold 
and silver in his own splendid mansion ; and entertaining a bona 
fide member of the legislature at his own table. Again he saw the 
bright little gold pick-axes, and the solid gold bricks, and the soft 
gold mortar. And then he was away out on the sea, and the sun 
was going down a great round ball of pure gold into unfathomable 
depths of liquid gold, and all around it were gold porpoises playing 
with shoals of gold fish; while far away lay huge gold whales, 
whose bright sides flashed back the rays of the setting sun in floods 
of golden light, bewildering and delighting the happy dreamer. 
He was in the church, and the minister was preaching about the 
New Jerusalem, with its streets paved with gold, and he thought 
the old Dutch building stood in that city, and that the preacher 
spoke of Lorenzo R. Wiggins as the happy finder of a chest of 
treasure while tearing down the house. The pew door it swung 
on golden hinges, and his Bible and psalm-book were bound in 
gold. 

It was the richest night ever enjoyed by the Wigginses. The 
wife quite surpassed the husband in her flights in the land of dreams. 
However, her mind dwelt more among effects than causes. It was 
not so much the gold with her as the splendor produced by the 
treasure that filled her dreams. She presided with great and severe 
dignity at grand tea-parties; and was elected president of many 
female associations. She became the standard of fashion in all the 
city; and an ordinary woman had reached the dizzy height of her 
ambition when dressed like Mm. Wiggins. Then she got some 
few of her own family relatives to live in her house, in order to use 
them as bright brass reflectors of her own individual glory. She 
dressed those poor female relations at her own expense, and fed 
them from her own table, and they in turn became very proud, be¬ 
cause they stood amid the bright radiance of Mrs. Wiggins* glory. 
She made the whole structure of fashionable society to tremble as 
she sent forth the decree that none of her sex should visit at her 
house who was not able to support an ‘ establishment ;* because 
she felt it to be the part of wisdom to use great care that the taint 
of past-poverty might not injure her present display. When the 
bright Sabbath came, she rustled up the broad aisle an animated roll 
of silk and satin; or rather, like a vessel under full press of can¬ 
vass, with streamers flying from mast-head, she sailed along antil 
she came to an anchor in her own harbor. Then commenced the 
worship on damask cushions. The service over, to her surprise 
the ‘ establishment’ came clattering down the middle of the church, 
and taking a graceful turn in front of the pulpit, actually stopped 
before her own pew door. Then she was in her parlor, and the 
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floor was carpeted with rich Brussels, deep as clover and soft as 
velvet. The minister invited herself and Mr. Wiggins to his house, 
not as a matter of religious duty, but because their claims were 
those held in common by other rich people. Now Mrs. Wiggins 
was surprised to find how much of wit and wisdom wealth miracu¬ 
lously bestowed. She recollected that when she was poor, and the 
pastor used to pay his gracious annual visit, that her severest 
attempts at wisdom, and her most desperate efforts at wit, seemed 
to have no effect upon her beloved pastor; but the ten minutes 
allotted for his call being consumed in a judicious talk in regard to 
weather, health, and other providential interests, with a bow of vast 
condescension he withdrew. How great the change ! Her grave 
remarks were received with profound regard, and her witty say¬ 
ings actually convulsed the divine with laughter. Aunt Sarah, the 
old maid, told her that the reason that the domine paid such marked 
attention to herself and husband* and why he admired and even 
kissed the little Wigginses, was all because he looked to the deep 
pockets of his congregation as the wells of his temporal salvation, 
from which he drew his salary. But Mrs. Wiggins dreamed that 
Aunt Sarah’s saying was untrue. Aunt Sarah told her that the 
minister would make longer prayers now for any of her family who 
should be sick, and that th^ere was no danger of her being addressed 
as in any respects a sinner, because when he spoke of that class he 
always looked up into the galleries among the poor, who were una¬ 
ble by pew rent to sustain his worldly success. But Mrs. Wiggins 
d/rearned that Aunt Sarah could not, from her position in,society or 
the church, judge of the attachments formed by her beloved pastor. 
How the truant thoughts, like unwitting youngsters, ramble and 
rattle in sleep, revealing family secrets such as never should be told! 
And then how pleasant is the sensation when the day drives the 
dreaded revelation with all its consequences far away into the 
silent, misty land of dreams ! 

How gently the morning light beams in upon the sleeper, and 
kissing his closed eyelids,* woos him back to consciousness and full 
life. The sun’s first rays, blessed angels, they linger a moment on the 
eastern hills, and then fly away over the dew-gemmed fields, like 
notes of joyful music, and gliding into countless chambers, awake the 
world fi'om its strange vision of sleep to life’s reality. Thus was it 
with our illustrious dreamers. A long time did the busy rays toil at 
the fringed curtains of Mrs. Wiggins’ eyes ; while a large green fly 
who had generously volunteered his assistance in the case of her 
husband, was strutting and stamping on the end of bis nose. Man 
and wife finally awoke ; the one having a strange confused remem¬ 
brance of gold whales, porpoises and little gold pick-axes ; and the 
other with a vivid recollection of the tea-party and the rich Brussels 
carpet. However, it was only a dream, and they immediately arose 
and m^de due preparation for the reception and the opening of the 
chest. 

It was precisely eight in the morning when Mr. Wiggins ar¬ 
rived, bearing in triumph the mysterious box, and accompanied by 
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a select committee of ragged urchins, who had followed him from 
the vault to his own door. One impudent little rascal called out, 
‘ suppose they want any of the real stuff in the chest, would n't you 
feel kind o* curious Mr. Wiggins always loved children, but such 
an insinuation from such a source, was somewhat too much for his 
forbearance. He aimed a blow at the presumptuous youngster 
which would have materially dimmed his prospects if he had been 
successful in the effort. A goodly number of his neighbors had 
gathered in, as they said, *to see what would come of it ;* and among 
the rest a member of * the reading club,* as it was called. This club 
was composed of eight or ten kindred spirits whose meetings being 
strictly private, caused no little gossip among the good people of the 
neighborhood. Among many valuable exercises, they had an ap¬ 
proved system of shouting along the various notes of a newly-in¬ 
vented scale ; this latter exercise, in one instance, well nigh sent the 
whole association to the watah-house for a breach of the peace. 

Just as the clock struck nine the chest-finder began the work of 
opening, and at ten minutes past nine the old oak cover swung back 
with a rusty grinding sound and displayed the treasure. Mrs. Wig¬ 
gins had actually gathered up her apron, to receive whatever of 
loose change which might be discovered. The first objects that were 
revealed proved to be a large ruler, a slate, a bunch of goose-quills, 
which, from their appearance, might have been plucked from the tail 
of one of the illustrious geese whose united and immortal squeaks 
saved the eternal city ; and beneath these articles, a pair of slippers 
and a chaos of old clothes. Still the high hope of Wiggins was not 
entirely blasted. It might be, nay it was most probable, that all 
that loose rubbish was put in to conceal the real wealth at the bot¬ 
tom of the chest. This bright expectation was evidently realized, 
for the old garments once removed, they discovered last of all, at 
the bottom, a large package tied up in a plaid cotton handkerchief. 
The haste with which Wiggins opened that bundle may not be de¬ 
scribed. Old Munuscript ! Nothing in the wide world but a pack 
of worthless papers which were too much decayed to be of service 
even for waste paper! The last spasmodic hope possessed by poor 
Wiggins on the opening of the package, that each paper might 
prove to be a deed of some rich lot, or farm, being utterly anni- 
nilated on the first examination, he gave up in despair. On the ap¬ 
pearance of the ruler, goose-quills, etc., Mrs. Wiggins let fall her 
apron, and as the investigation proceeded, she became more and 
more agitated, until the opening of the handkerchief, when she 
made a resolute and* well nigh successful attempt to swoon ; failing 
however, she immediately left the room in order to go into as com¬ 
plete a system of hysterics as the extremity of the case seemed to 
demand. The by-standers exchanged most significant looks as one 
revelation followed another, until the opening of that handkerchief 
proving too much for their gravity, they burst forth into unrestrained 
laughter. 

As for Wiggins, he was quite unfitted for any humble steady em¬ 
ployment, and from that time forth he led a loose and lazy life. He 
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would occasionally purchase a lottery ticket and invariably draw 
blank. It often injures a man nearly or quite as much for him to 
hope to attain to sudden wealth and be disappointed, as it does if his 
hope is realized. In either case twenty to one but he is ruined. 
Under the deep mortification consequent upon the revelation of the 
plaid cotton handkerchief, Wiggins would have burned the papers 
and the chest together; but the member of the club before men¬ 
tioned, being himself somewhat of an antiquarian, took the box 
and the old manuscript and placed them in the room of the associa¬ 
tion. Thus ended the vision of wealth, which like Jonah’s gourd, 
remained but for a night. The dream of the petulant and envious 
Mrs. Wiggins was far more true in its representation of her own 
character and of those who sometimes disgrace the profession they 
make, and the vocation to which they are called, than were its pro¬ 
mises of future wealth and distinction. Every man is not a Mr. 
Wiggins. Every woman is not a Mrs. Wiggins. Every old maid 
is not an * Aunt Sarah,’ neither is every minister like the one dreamed 
of by Mrs, Wiggins. But may not all those characters be found 1 
Do not good consistent professors of religion, and faithful earnest 
pastors, show more clearly upon the canvass of society by having the 
former for a dark back-ground 1 

How fast all things change 1 It seems but yesterday when we 
saw the old Dutch building, with its two steep roofs, its pointed and 
ornamented little steeples, and its * anno-domini’ of huge cast-iron 
figures; but it has gone, and in its place now stands a noble temple 
with its lofty pillars and well proportioned dome. The street too 
has altered, and with the long rows of chestnut trees and graceful 
elms adorning either side, may boast no small degree of beauty. If 
one of the good Dutch citizens of the olden time could saunter forth 
from his silent dwelling on such a night as this in which we write; 
when the white columns of the church and the academy are half- 
concealed and half-revealed in the deep foliage of the trees; and 
the clear moon is busy penciling the countless leaves and twigs on 
the walks below, and sprinkling all the ground with drops of silver 
light, we think that he would fill with delight and even grow poeti¬ 
cs Let him extend his walk around the comer, and up to where 
a tall dark spire rising from the midst of bending trees, points to 
the peaceful blue sky, while the solemn old building rests like a 
shadow among the boughs, and it seems to us his thoughts would 
turn to holy worship. He surely would find employment for all his 
admiration, even in the unpretending city of his birth, if he should 
take his stand upon the capitol steps and look out from thence over 
those twin parks, so beautifully ornamented and so bright with ver¬ 
dure, far through to the row of rich dwellings half hid among the 
stately trees. * Moya ! Moya!’ handsome! handsome 1 he would 
exclaim if the ghost of an old Dutch burgher could possess one grain 
of poetry in its soul. It is said that a park of green trees in a city 
is conducive to health ; and that each leaf receives a quantity of the 
foul air, and purifying it sends it forth abreath of life into the crowded 
streets. It is a l^autifiil reflection. And it seems to us that such 
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green growing trees and shrubbery have also an influence for good 
upon the heart: and that much of defiled thought is purified by such 
an exhibition of heavenly wisdom and love, and that it goes forth 
frbm thence upon the city’s mind with a healthful influence. We 
will not mar the pleasure of such a reflection by the indulgence of 
a single doubt. Even one little flower with its single dew-drop, 
and breath of incense, preaches its silent sermon most eloquently to 
the heart of man. 

The Dutch mansion has passed away, but ‘ the old elm tree,* for 
80 many years its acquaintance and crony, still stands and will doubt¬ 
less con tin ue to grow for a long time to come. The ever-varying stream 
of life with its noisy dashing waters, has passed by it for more than 
a century. It has stood on that corner and seen the infant carried 
by in the nurse’s arms. It has seen that child playing beneath its 
branches in boyhood. In the whirl of pleasure and the strife of 
business, it has beheld him acting the part of full manhood. Again 
tottering up the hill under the infirmities of age, the old elm has sup¬ 
ported him as he paused to lean against its sturdy trunk. It has 
seen too, the long procession slowly passing up to the congregation 
of the dead, bearing the old man to his final home. Crowds who 
once loitered in its shade have long since turned to dust. The 
branches of ‘ the old elm* have vibrated to the tune of * God save 
the king* and ‘the star spangled banner;* and it bas cast its cooling 
shadows alike on the good and loyal subjects of King George the 
Third, and the stout supporters of President George the First. A 
venerable patriarch, glorious in years, and boasting this night broader 
limbs and deeper foliage than any of its neighbors; its fall would 
be counted a public loss, and all the trees that stand along the streets 
would be justified in joining in procession and following * the old 
elm* to its rest in the forest. 

At the first meeting of the club after the deposite of the chest, the 
papers were examined and found to be in a very good state of pre¬ 
servation. Among the manuscripts was found one entitled * A Gnost 
Story, by a Ghost,* another, * The Death of a Country Pastor,* ‘ Reflec¬ 
tions on Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation, and 
the result of such reflections on my own mind ; and added thereunto 
an interesting experiment with my school in search of deep truths,* 
‘An Adventure,* ‘ The boat that was Spirited away,* and other ar¬ 
ticles not enumerated, each tied separately and carefully with red 
tape. It seemed evident that the writer had been a school-master, 
and we have since heard ‘ the oldest man in the place* declare, that 
he distinctly recollects to have seen when he was a lad, long, long 
before he rose to be penny-post, a tall shadow of a man pass twice 
a day through a certain street of the city, carrying under his arm a 
plaid cotton handkerchief and walking with a large horn-headed 
cane, and that he understood that he was employed in teaching Eng¬ 
lish to the children of a rich Dutch family of the place. 

The members of the club passed a resolution that the papers 
should be considered the property of the association as such; and 
that the evening of the third Wednesday in each month they should 
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assemble, when other business being dispensed with, they would lis¬ 
ten to the reading of a paper from ‘ The School-master’s Manu- 
scRJPT.* The one chosen for the next meeting was marked * A 
Ghost Story, by a Ghost.’ The president immediately arose, and 
with evident embarrassment, and many preliminary beg-pardons, 
said that he hoped the members of the club would excuse him, but 
that manuscript he had ventured to send to the Editor of the Knick¬ 
erbocker, ana that the * ghost’ had actually been seen, clad in the 
neat apparel of that periodical, and had made its appearance in va¬ 
rious parts of the land. All forgave the president, for his sin, if any, 
was one of indiscretion, the club not having examined the paper 
with a view of disposing of it in such a manner, all but the reader, 
who being perhaps, we may say, a little vain of his own peculiar 
abilities in that line, he thought the act one which rendered the presi* 
dent liable to impeachment. 

The following resolution passed without opposition : * Resolvedf 
That the reader present to the club, at its next meeting, the story en¬ 
titled * The Death of a Country Pastor.’ 


THE farmer-bard. 


The ancient barde of Scotia’s latid, 
Majestic bards were they; 

Wild rose their songs by moor and fell. 
Which over dinrie, loch and dell 
In echoes died away. 


The harp of Wales, by bearded men 
To mournful numbers strung, 

’Mong her bleak rocks, along her shore, 
Shall swell in saddened notes no more — 
Her requiem is sung! 


And * merrie England’s’ ballads quaint. 

Once heard ’neath green-wood tree. 

All hushed are they; the wassail-song no more 
Is heard, as they pass from door to door, 

In their midnight revelry. 


The gay and gallant ttoubadour. 
Unstrung is his guitar, 
tlis * lady^s’ eyes may shine in vein. 
He never shall return again 
From siege or holy war! 

The Minnesinger’s lay hath lost 
The spirit of his race, 

The old song days — they all are ded. 
The old song masters — they are dead. 
And who shall fill their place ? 
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The Farmer-Bard ! the Farmer-Bard 
The Tacant place shall hll, 

For he is Nature’s favored child, 

He leameth lessons sweet and mild, 
From brook, and tree, and hill. 


His brow is bared to the summer son. 

His hair waves to the breeze, 

And his bard-like garments that * float and flow* 
Around his form, are spun of tow, 

And reach down to his knees. 


His note is not heard by the castle-gate. 
He sings no * languishing fall,’ 

He strikes no harp or light guitar, 

Ho tells not of tourney or holy war. 

But he whistles — words and all. 


He sees the golden oiiole 
Glancing among the trees; 

He’s list’ning to the rustling com, 
And to the wild-bee’s tiny horn. 
And planting beans and peas. 


He watches the silvery clouds nnfhrl, 

Like a snowy winding-sheet; 

He looks with a ‘ prophet-poet’s eye,* 

And says, as he scans the dark’ning sky, 

* If it rains, ’t will sp’ile my wheat!’ 

When the shades of night have stolen down 
On wood, and stream, and fell. 

He walks out under the starry dome. 

To see if his * critters’ have all come home. 
And his horses are eating well. 


Forth walketh he in the early room. 

With measured pace and slow, 

And his heart beats high, and his langs are strong. 
And he poureth forth his matin song, 

To a sweet refrain: * Gee, Buck! go ’long! 

Haw, Bright! go ’long!—gee who !* 


His labor bringeth honest bread. 

It bringeth calm repose. 

And a sweeter strain of thankful prayer 
Than ever on the quivering air 
From ancient harp arose. 

Then give me the song of the ploughman-bard. 
As be drives along ^ oart, 

Though it savors not of learned lore; 

Ah ! no ; it tells of something more — 

A patient, happy heart! 
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LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


BT A. BOBTaBHIl TXtATXrrBH. 

VATtOATIOV Olr TBB ALABAMA : TB2 TAKKKC SnBOOK.-1ClSTRCBS ! SBCOATIOV AT TBB SOUTH ! ' OLD 

SALT A TBOMDBR BTORM: TUB STRAMOBB’s OBATB, 

VUXagt SpringSf Ala,^ Aug. I 81 A, 1847. 

Pbople from the north, in passing the^ first summer southward, 
are surprised that the temperature of the warmest days of July and 
August, instead of rising above, falls below that of their native lati¬ 
tude by half-a-dozen degrees. We have seen the thermometer at 
one hundred and one degrees in latitude 44®, and during a resi¬ 
dence of five years in. latitude 32® have never seen it above ninety- 
sir. This arises from the additional length of the days in midsum¬ 
mer at the north ; the sun remaining in the horizon an hour longer 
in New-England than in the states upon the Gulf. It is not the 
intensity, but the duration of the summer heat in this climate that 
relaxes and enervates the system. The warm weather begins with 
April and is uninterrupted till November. . The unhealthy season 
of the lowlands never commences till past midsummer; and the 
planters and business men, who seek the cooler breezes and purer 
waters of the hilly region, seldom leave before the first of July. 

We had been for weeks anticipating a visit amoi^ the highlands 
of Alabama, in a region as yet unvisited by us. The first part of 
the route would be by way of the Alabama river. The boat was 
not to leave till past midnight, and when we went on board all the 
passengers bad gone below. The steam-boats here are unlike the 
‘ floating palaces’ of the Hudson, yet they aflbrd every needful con¬ 
venience. We sat down on the upper deck to enjoy the rich and 
silvery moonlight, such as is only found in approaching the tropics. 
Hour after hour stole away till the dawn appeared, disclosing on 
each side the dusky outline of the surrounding forest. The scenery 
of a southern river is never imposing. There are no lofty summits 
in the distance, no cliffe overhanging the stream. The banks are 
covered with tall trees, and their drooping boughs and dark green 
foliage sweep far over the current. 

were watching the approach of the sun as his rays were 
just beginning to dance among the topmost branches, when several 
ladies came from below with the praiseworthy intention of enjoy¬ 
ing the * delicious cool’ of the morning. They were soon in gay 
spirits, as well they might be, in exchanging the stifled air of the 
cabin for the delightful atmosphere above. One of the number, 
and the youngest, bad a cheery face and a hoydenish yet heart-felt 
laugh, such as could only come from a blithesome Yankee girl. 
Such she was, and that too from our own native state. So we sat 
down and thought no more of the morning scenery, but looking in 
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each other’s faces, talked of our far distant homes in the * Granite 
Stateof those glorious old hills, the White Mountains; and of 
the cherished domestic altars, where love and hope had entwined 
their earliest garlands. 

Our fair friend, in company of a school-mate, had left the valley 
of the Connecticut a year and a-half previous, to become a teacher 
at the south. Her companion went to Mississippi, while she ob¬ 
tained a situation in one of the lower and retired counties of this 
state. As she was designing to return home in a year, she was 
spending this summer vacation in an excursion with some friends 
among the Talladega hills. Recently she had heard that her 
school-mate had married a wealthy planter, an old bachelor; and 
of course was henceforth a southern woman with * southern prin¬ 
ciples.’ 

‘ Is it not possible,’ inquired we, * that a similar fortune awaits 
yourself the coming year V 

* Ha, ha ! Marry a quinquegenarian bachelor, long since wedded 
to his own peculiar whims and oddities I Not she! Forsooth, it 
might be very pleasant to be surrounded by half-a-dozen negro 
waiting-women, with their picaninnies, but she would forego even 
this pleasure to return to her fatherland. True, the climate of 
the Granite Hills was stern and cold, but warm and generous and 
faithful hearts were there.’ Heaven bless thee 1 thou happy and art¬ 
less one ! May a kind Providence watch over thee until thou reach- 
est the home of thy childhood ! 

This reminds us that a majority of the teachers at the south are 
from the northern states ; we might even say from New-England. 
Few engage in the occupation permanently ; the most leaving it in 
a few years for a less arduous and confining employment. We 
know of no business taxing the health so severely as that of teach¬ 
ing at the south. There is none of that judicious division of labor 
which prevails in the cities and larger towns of the north, and 
which is an essential advantage to both teacher and pupil. Hence, 
in a school of thirty pupils, we have often seen every grade of 
scholarship, from young men reciting in Homer, Horace, and 
Euclid, to the veriest beginners of the alphabet. In such a school 
an instructor will sometimes have thirty distinct exercises daily, 
and some of the more advanced requiring near an hour’s time. To 
do justice to his pupils, and sustain his own reputation, he must toil 
from eight in the morning till the * going down of the sun.’ This, 
added to the necessary confinement of a teacher’s life, will in a few 
years destroy his health, unless he has iron nerves and an ante- 
deluvian constitution. We have met with many indefatigable teach¬ 
ers in this region, those who would be an honor to any profession, 
and who are devoting to it the best of their days and the maturest 
of their efforts. All praise is due to them. They are doing more 
for the future well-being of the community than any other class of 
men. 

The gieat existing error on the subject of education at the south, , 
is the neglect to establish a system of public instruction; something 
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equivalent to the common schools of the eastern states, and we care 
not how much better; something that shall place within the reach 
of the poor man’s sons and daughters the first elements of know¬ 
ledge, enough at least to enable them to discover that they are 
endowed with attributes to distinguish them from the brutes. Wo 
care not how ample provision the men of wealth may make for the 
education of their offspring, how liberally they may endow colleges 
with professoi'ships ana libraries; so long as the mass of the people 
are unprovided for, so long will that discrepancy continue to aug¬ 
ment which already exists between them and their northern neigh¬ 
bors in whatever constitutes the elements of prosperity and happi¬ 
ness. 

After breakfast the passengers assembled under the aWning on 
deck, and each one seemed occupied in taking a view of the com¬ 
pany in whose society ^e was to pass the remainder of the week, 
and perhaps of the warm season. There was a great variety of 
characters, as there always are on a southern steam-boat. There 
were planters and merchants with their wives, children, black 
waiters, and an abundance of trumpery, lawyers, men of leisure, 
exquisites, some spooneys, a few snobs, and a sprinkling of * un¬ 
common queer ones.’ The day soon became too warm for general 
conversation. The few remarks that were made were far from 
interesting, consisting chiefly of complaints of the beat or glare; 
of the children, or of the dulness of the river; varied by mutual 
interrogation of where every body was going. When dinner was 
over, the most of the company went below, to engage in reading, 
whist, and drowsing. Toward sunset, while walking on the hurri¬ 
cane-deck to keep from falling asleep, we were joined by a quaint 
and corpulent companion of about sixty years. He was an'old 
salt,’ he said, was raised in Massachusetts, had followed the sea 
forty years, and now considered himself a sort of ‘ civis mundi,’ a 
denizen of the whole world. For a long time he was a whaler in 
the south Pacific ; had sat at top-mast many along day, on the look¬ 
out for the distant monsters; and gave us some very acceptable 
information about this dangerous occupation. Aside from his occa¬ 
sional profanity, he was unusually agreeable in conversation, and 
during his leisure hours at sea had made himself familiar with his¬ 
tory, biography, and romance. 

When the night came on, and many of the passengers had re¬ 
tired, we renewed our promenade. Once in a while a large fire 
gleamed forth among the dark bushes on shore, and around were 
the dusky figures of half-naked slaves chopping wood. We should 
have gone below at an early hour, had not the ominous noises from 
that quarter told too plainly that there was no repose for the weary 
' there. There were perhaps a half score of infant children in the 
cabin; and having just been taken from the quiet nursery of home, 
it was not wonderful that they now exhibited a singular gift of 
squalling. They were indefatigable, those little fellows ; and when 
one became quiet, another began ; so among them they kept up an 
incessant jargon. What amused us most was, that on going below 
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and taking in our arms one who was screaming most lustily of all, 
we found his eye as dry as a biscuit. Their mothers scolded and 
fretted ; their nurses humored them ; and between these two me¬ 
thods of management, there was no peace for any body within 
hearing. Our promenade companion, ‘ Old Salt,’ said, ‘ It was 
worse than a hail-storm off Cape Horn and we could not but think 
of the remarks of a fair friend of ours, herself the kindest of the 
kind, that * parents who make their children odious should be 
classed with those felons who poison water-sources; for they spoil 
the sweetest things that Heaven has given us.’ 

The light breeze which had blown fresh from the east gradually 
died away, and about midnight we were awakened by the heavy 
rumbling of thunder. A black cloud lay across the west, and ran¬ 
dom flashes of lightning were darting fkx>m it. Though thunder¬ 
storms are frequent and violent here, they excite little apprehension, 
and are attended with but little danger. The tall pine abounding 
every where, by receiving the strokes of lightning, protects the 
buildings and lower objects. This happens because the pine is the 
highest object presented to the approaching cloud, has a pointed 
summit, and from its resinous qualities may have a greater affinity 
for the electric fluid. In a few minutes large drops of rain an¬ 
nounced the approach of the storm. A terrific flash and peal broke 
simultaneously upon us, and the rain fell as if the cloud had opened 
directly over our heads. Peal after peal followed, with a noise that 
seemed to shake the bed of the river. The violent fall of rain was 
soon over; but we stood for some time watching the fitful gleams 
of lightning, as they lingered behind to illuminate the rear of the 
receding tempest. Even *01d Salt’ felt his imagination kindle. 
‘ This,’ said he, ‘ reminds me of a thunder-storm off the mouth of 
the Amazon. The gale compelled all hands of us to remain above 
to work the ship. The rain poured down faster than I ever knew 
it on land, yet so sharp and vivid were the flashes of lightning, that 
our shirts remained as dry as when just taken from the drawer!’ 

Passing up the river, we saw nothing worthy of record until we 
reached the terminus of steamboat travel; where, with several fel¬ 
low-travellers, we took a private conveyance to a rural watering- 
place, some fifty miles above. Tarrying over night with a planter, 
we saw in the morning, in the midst of an open plain, a single 
grave, enclosed by a slender railing, and shaded by the ‘ Pride of 
China.’ It is the final resting-place of one who came from the 
north to escape the ravages of consumption; and like too many 
others, came too late. He was twenty-five years of age, and was 
the son of a widow. Having passed the winter in the western 
part of the State, and finding in the spring that his health was 
rapidly failing, he hastened to return home. A gentleman travel¬ 
ling westward found him in a public-house, and learned from him 
that it was his only earthly desire to reach the home of his child¬ 
hood. Fearing lest his intense anxiety should lead him to hurry 
forward beyond his strength, the gentleman gave him a letter of 
introduction to his wife, and begged him, if he found his strength 
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failing, to tarry at his bouse until he should return. The poor fel¬ 
low did not even reach the residence of his friend, but died a few 
days after, and was buried by the hands of strangers. In his last 
hours he was resigned and cheerful, and requested that his mother 
should be informed of the circumstances of bis death. Having at 
an early age been thrown upon his own resources, with but a ftail 
constitution, his brief life was one of struggle and of sorrow: 

'Alter life’s ScAU terer, he sleeps welL* 

Another sunny day’s ride has brought us to our place of destina¬ 
tion. It is not a spot which would enchant the antiquarian, for in 
lieu of antique ruins there is not a house a dozen years old; nor 
would it be a favorite resort for the student of the fine arts, since 
as yet we have met with hut two specimens, one a lithograph of 
‘Old Zach.,’ and the other of the ‘ Beauty of Arkansaw;’ still it is 
a delightful retreat for him who has that spirit of romance which 

* Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stone% sjsil good in every thing.’ Mohadnock. 


TUB'BALLAD OF THE BUTCHER-BOY. 


BT 3. BOHBTWSLU 


It was tmto a batcher-boy, and to a maiden fair, 

That while he coaxed his whiskers trim, and she her yellow hair. 
There came, when other mortals slept, or only woke to cares, 

A heavenly dove that fanned a flame in those warm hearts of theirs. 


Fall often did the boy protest he loved the maiden dearly, 

And she retomed, as woman will, his plighted love sincerely; 

Bat her father was a cross-grained man, and muttered in his wrath, 

That batcher-hoys would surely find a lion in their path. 

ZII. 

Then straight the yoath who slaughtered lambs and massacred young calves. 
Swore back again he never did do any thing by halves; 

That when he met with stubborn brutes they always had to yield. 

And be would come off eonqaeror yet from this contested field. 


Now thsugh the maiden’s breast was filled with tenderest alarms. 
When he proposed to bear her off, by night, igithin his arms, 

Tet his persuasive tongue beguiled the maiden to his hope. 

Till she, the dear oonndfaig girl! eoosented to elope. 

▼. 

’T was now the middle watch of night; her sire had ceased to snore, 
When pat-pat went her little feel aoroas the chamber floor; 

And cantuNuly she raised the sash to let her lover in. 

Who came sly and stealthy tread a blushing bikle to win. 
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▼t. 

It was the middle watch of night; her father, in his bed, 

Tossed to and fro, for sorely ran the megrims in his head, 

When weird-like came the self-same voice that Macbbtu heard'of yore, 
Speaking to him the thrilling words of omen: * Sleep no more !’ 


▼II. 

Uprist he then, that sleepless man, and sought the open air. 

And startling was the sight that met his troubled vision there ; 

Against his daughter’s window leaned a ladder from the ground, 

And the butcher-boy was kissing her from off the top-most round ! 

▼III. 

O, how elate those lovers were ! for they had almost climbed 
The ‘ high top-gallant of their joy,* where beating heart-bells chimed; 
But, ah ! to what a depth the hopes that buoyed their bosoms fell,- 
My saddened Muse with trembling lip and weeping eyes shall tell. 


That sight the father’s vengeance roused ; and without farther stay, 
He leaj^ the area-rail and dashed the frail support away ; 

Down came it with a splintering crash that echoed overhead. 

And with it fell the boy, as falls the unresisting dead. 


The maiden screamed a fearful scream, her lover gave one groan. 
And then the palsied father stood beside the dead alone! 

The blood upon the murdered man in gouts began to clot, 

And the horror-stricken homicide seemed rooh^ to the spot 


At length the wakened watchmen came in a bewildered throng, 
(Those harmless city pensioners, whose dreams are sweet and long,) 
They carried him a captive off, the corse they bore away. 

While the maiden on her chamber-floor in deathly swooning lay. 

XIT. 

All solemnly was the culprit tried by twelve good men and true. 
Who heard the judge expound old law and manufacture new; 

And how’t was done I cannot tell, but it was thus decreed. 

That the prisoner at the bar was not the one who did the deed ! 


XXIZ. 

It may be that the man was saved by a convenient * but 

That though his eyes were open wide, his reasoning powers were shot; 

Such loop-holes of escape are not so very rare of late. 

But that full many a rogue is saved fmm an impendiug fate. 


And now this man all lonely walks with eye-lids never raised, ' 

While his daughter dwells in sorrow’s home, forlorn, among the crazed; 
Patient and uncomplaining still, but pale as winter snow. 

Like one whose heart is crushed beneath an avalanche of wo. 


For her beloved she wreathes her hair with flowers and ribbons bright. 
In ever-doomed expectancy that he will come to-night; 

But, ah! she longs and looks in vain, with those transparent eyes, 

For when she clasps his hand again, ’t will be in Paradise. 
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SHADOWS. 


‘Shadows tn-night hare struck more terror to the soul of Richard, than cau tho substauce of 
tea tbouseud aoldiert!’ 

* Hence, horrible shadow! unreal mockery, hence t* 

* Come like shadows, so depart!’ 

‘ Life ‘s but a walking shadow ——' 

* Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise.’ 

’ Types and shadows of that destined seed.’ 

' III the glorious lights of Heaven we perceive a shadow of Hu diviite coiiiitenance.’ 

* Soft— as that harp’s unseen controul 

In morning dreams which lovers hear, 

Whose strains melt gently o’er the soul 
But never reach the waking ear.’ 


I SUPPOSE this exquisite stanza of the Scottish poet to have never 
fallen cold and dull upon the ear of mortal man or woman ! It is 
itself a SHADOW of what all have once seemed to hear, all have 
loved, and all remember! 

It chimes upon the univei’sal Soul; which stands like the Statue 
holding to its Ear the marine shell, and listening to the booming 
ocean-surf that still occupies the deep concave with its restless 
sur^e of sound. 

How momentary was the passage of that musick of the hai'p 
along the sleeping nerve I how entrancing, how wonderful its ex¬ 
istence ! how beautiful its influence! how absorbing, how satisfy¬ 
ing beyond all measurement of time, in it’s utterance and it’s capa¬ 
city of Joy ! how indelible in its memory ! and yet, in its distinctive 
notes and properties of musick, irreclaimable, unsearchable, irrevo¬ 
cable, lost! 

Why, why is this 1 Because it is one of those Spiritual Reali¬ 
ties that men term Shadows. An angel, half pausing in its flight 
over a sleeping man, floats slowly to gaze upon him with Compas¬ 
sion and with Hope; and the hovering motion, and the look were 
the musick of the dream : 

Motion is musick in the Realms above! 

Shadows I Shades ! Shadows ! In these are the true wealth, the 
real Evils of life ! and all the rest is ‘ leather and prunella.’ Take 
from existence the shadowy colourings of Fancy; it’s anticipa¬ 
tions ; it’s fears ; it’s memories; it’s fruitless anxieties and passing 
hopes—what is there left between the two naked indivisible points 
of Birth and Death ? — as the small um suflices to enclose the ashes 
of the giant, so small is the proportion of physical good, of posi¬ 
tive sufferance, of original thought, in the life of man : the rest is 
shadow, fleecy, incorporeal, spiritual, intellectual shadow! 

I delight in shadows^ I account that man in one respect at least 

▼OL. XXX. 29 
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happy who hath a broad deep cornice to his house, however low the 
roof and near the Earth that cornice may be placed, so that the Sun 
do come and trace a rich margin on the dwelling that he kisses with 
his golden light. It is the bonnet on the brow of woman, or like 
the silken lash itself at times above her blessed eye. How such a 
man returns to such a house I How likely such a house to contain 
such a Woman ! 

The shadows that belong to the Palisado Heights of the Hudson 
in the warmth of Summer as the Sun goes down in radiant beauty — 
do they not remind one of the Great Rock in Scripture whose shel¬ 
ter hath been blessed and made sacred in our thoughts ? lengthen¬ 
ing, deepening, extending perceptibly while we watch 1 and the 
heart, doth it not rejoice with the river in devotion at the growing 
coolness and refreshment of the shade ? 

And those that move along the light green sward — or overtop 
the waving corn upon the alluvial meadow — or come over the 
hamlet and the mill with its revolving wheel all-silvered in the 
spray, gracefully, slowly, tardily — or those that climb, without a 
thought of effort or of Victory, the lofty Kaatskill Mountains and 
then course along their fullest extent in a tumultuous joy of mo¬ 
tion, have these not almost a living perception 1 Doth it not seem 
as if some latent sympathy of joy and of affection were felt be¬ 
twixt the cloud and the scope of hlarth it covers ] and that the shade 
were the wordless expression of this sympathy from above ? 

I mean not always when the shadow flits along in gayety, but 
when the full cloud comes onward with a fixed and distinctive pur- 

S ose, and rests in pleasure, and overhangs some favoured nook that 
eepens into richer beauty, as if the eyes of its long-hoped-for lover 
dwelt upon it with delight. 

Mark you my Masters, during this enduring Summer, how these 
passages of love shall be interchanged, betwixt the elements of 
Earth and Heaven ! You shall see the full full cloud come with its 
swelling heart of Joy and Pride to rest over a cluster of orchards 
and gardens in the height of blossom, or of flower, or forming fruit, 
and cast a calm and tranquil presence on the scene. 

Then shall a slight hush pass from tree to tree, and as each, ab¬ 
sorbed by the celestial majesty of shade above, yields up its dis¬ 
tinctive tracery of outline upon the green, sound after sound shall 
cease, or be diminished, except that of the ever-joyous brook, which 
shall seem to you in the full hilarity of Song to declare its passage 
to the River, in purity and innocence. Then shall the fragrance be 
multiplied; ‘ the young leaf lift its green headand the air re¬ 
ceive an offering of sweets unknown before. 

And when the day begins to close, and the Shadow shall no longer 
be broad cast from the cloud, but is sketched along the surface of 
the earth by some interception of a tree, or spire, hill-side, or pro¬ 
minence of any kind, — behold you how free and rich, graceful 
and precious, shall be the outline that is marked upon the land ! 
how the sober hue shall smile away, and melt itself again into the 
light, so that you can hardly say here is the termination of the one. 
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or here the border of the other, but rather is there an intermarriage 
of the two ; and both, and all, the work of one same Artist ! whose 
pencil clothes the Earth in beauty for our sakes, and rests in living 
shade, or moves in Heavenly light! 

Now as these precious but fleeting existences pass like sober 
thoughts across the face of earth, or intermingle side by side with 
gay and brilliant passages of light of equal evanescence, making 
(hat tender and beautiful which otherwise had been only ljustrous or 
sparkling, they call up within my heart the memory of the past; 
and, by an association I can hardly trace, characters reappear of 
friends that have passed away before me. 

Then social life becomes the landscape in my mind; and the 
brilliancy of Wit, the Ray of Genius, the Gush of Song, the Soul 
of Honour, are accompanied, associated, illustrated, attended, 
blended, bordered as it were, by the calm, the gentle, the contem¬ 
plative, the humble, and the pure in heart; and it is to a gentle be¬ 
ing, a precious shade to every light of pure joy that glowed beside 
her, that I would fain devote the recollection of this hour, and the 
application of these thoughts. 

She was married to the happiness and joy of those around 
her—a spiritual wedlock, and the only one she ever knew — for, 
in her infancy, a fall from her nurse’s arms (it was supposed) had 
converted the child into the deformed misshapen being she was des¬ 
tined thereafter to become. A pitiable object to the cursory ob¬ 
server ; a lesson, a tenderness, a refinement, a charm, a blessing, 
a Shade to her friends; a Soul that God loved and exercised and 
employed on earth; and one of the ‘just made perfect’ now in 
Heaven; called to Himself and breathing, floating, expanding, 
purifying in the celestial beauty of His Truth and Love. 

It was delightful to behold how her sphere on Earth seemed 
planned for her, and how actively and faithfully it was occupied 
and graced. She was rarely seen on foot except when returning 
from her church ; which was at very short distance from her abode ; 
and yet this was an unstudied circumstance on her part, for no be¬ 
ing was ever more destitute of every species of affectation and self- 
love. So much so, that her soul appeared to be abroad^ and every 
personal defect was forgotten in the charms of her spirit, with which 
only you seemed to have to do. 

When you entered the family parlour as a Visitor, she would 
almost invariably be found seated in one corner of the sofa, with a 
flat circular cushion at her back or sustaining her elbow, ready with 
constant cheerfulness to receive your compliments when you should 
approach, but without the least indication that she expected them 
to be paid her. 

She was the most satisfactory and graceful of listener, and if the 
subject were of a nature to interest her, a beautiful and edifying 
commentary on all you said passed traceably through her pale blue 
eyes and across the calm and truthful lustre of the upper counte¬ 
nance, embellishing and elevating the original thought, and taking 
it immediately into the Heaven near which it was the habit of her 
Soul to dwell. 
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If on the other hand you were sportive enough to advance any 
proposition that was extravagant, or sophistical in any degree, she 
had a bright little cheery laugh which shewed you that her mind 
could not entertain it for a moment; but that she dismissed it kindly, 
and wondered that it should exist. It was like Vapour upon a dia¬ 
mond shield, resting only long enough to shew that it had passed. 

It was impossible not to be struck with this unvarying sensibility 
to truth, and incapacity of doubt where truth was once established. 
In the same manner, her heart opened to all the nobler sympathies 
of our nature, and she delighted in the grace and beauty that all ad¬ 
mired ; in the happiness of the Mother; in the glory of the Wife; 
without the alloy of one abiding thought that but for this sad acci¬ 
dent, the whole of all these treasures might have been garnered by 
her heart. 

' And when to Heaven her eye she raised, 

Il8 silent waters stole away.’ 

Toward the close of her life it seemed necessary that a cruel sur¬ 
gical operation should be for the second time submitted to on her 
part, and the result of a consultation of surgeons on the occasion 
was that it was doubtful whether she had, or not, sufficient strength 
to sustain it; and that her life, which could not be preserved without 
it, would probably not be much prolonged even if the operation 
were most successfully performed. 

When this was imparted to her, she only said, ‘ It seems to me to 
be the path of duty that I should undergo it, and I am ready.’ It 
was accordingly resolved upon, and uncomplainingly supported. 

A year or two rolled on in the constant and cheerful exercise of 
duties that endeared her unspeakably to her family, the younger 
members of which had now attained an age to be sensible of the 
advantages they had derived from her life of gentleness, of refine¬ 
ment, and of invariable piety, when her chamber being one morn¬ 
ing entered by her servant, she was found lifeless in bed. 

It was difficult to realize that she had departed. Her small thin 
diaphanous hand rested between the marble cheek and the undis¬ 
turbed pillow, that hardly bore any impression of the light weight 
that rested on it, and every appearance indicated the gentlest of 
existences. 

An angel of surpassing beauty, clothed in the imperishable smile 
of God, and graceful as one of His chosen promises, floated over 
the scene; still wondering at the change, and gazing for the last 
time, at the small, emaciated, decrepit Structure, the torn and shat¬ 
tered reliques of the Chrysalis, that had, so lately and so long, 
restrained it’s ascension to the Skies. 

Transcendent Shade, our. Teacher by Example, and our Friend ! 
let our Souls feel again the influences of thy presence ! and, as we 
raise them up towards thee, pass over us with the graceful move¬ 
ment of the cloud that loves the Earth, bend near us, and let us 
behold the reposeful expression of celestial Joy and Peace ! 

John Wate»i. 
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TO TIIK PROG THAT KEPT ME AWAKE. 


* Situ PER ego auditor tontiuin ? uunquamne reponimT' 


Thou Frog ! 

Thoo temperate soaker! 

(Oh that I had a brick-bat here !) 

Thou nightly croaker! 

The most lugubrious, loud and drear, 

That ever bellowed from a reedy bog; 

Or, by some log 

Long rotting in a green and stagnant atream, 
E’er chant^ vespers to day’s lingering beam, 
With noise above the treble notes 
Arising from his fellows* throats, 

The deep-toned primo-basso of the pond: 

I own, I ’ra fond 

Of music, the divine, the child and heir 
Of harmony and melody, a wedded pair ; 
Music, of whatever source. 

Either Art’s or Nature’s force ; 

Music from the harp or lute; 

Music from the pipe or flute; 

From the piano’s many strings. 

Which the maiden, as she sings. 

Touches with such flying finger. 

That music seems itself about her hand to linger. 
And not less sweet to me ^ 

The angry hum of bee ; 

The morning song of birds, 

Sending their greeting to the approaching sun ; 

The lowing of the herds. 

Homeward returning when their work is done. 
Nor is it small delight 
To hear, at eve, beneath some leafy tree 
The loud cicados,* in their merry glee, 

With endless contradiction tire the night. 

And hence, oh frog! thy voice might be 
At other times not harsh to me: 

But now I’m tired ; 

Nor should I be inspired, 

Wert thou the bard who mourned his fate 
To see. 

Then lose Eurtdice, 

And feel his error, when too late. 

Then have compassion on my wearied bones ; 

Dive ’neatb the water with a sudden splash. 

And cease at length, to-night, those classic tones, 

‘ B rekekekesh — koash — koaah /’t 

Thou quondam tadpole! oh be still. 

And cease that trill. 

* Ir the ‘ Katy-did’ is not the cicudae, at least they are reintivea. 
t Chorus of frufs in Aristophanes. 
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Except thy hoarse, incessant sound, 

There is no noise above, around ; 

Save where the distant watch-dog’s bark 
Proclaims some wanderer in the dark ; 

Save that I faintly hear the rills 
Which trickle feebly from the hills, 

And gently dripping in the pond 
Scarcely disturb its rest profound. 

No ripple by the water’s edge 
Moves the light boat against the sedge. 

Each leaf upon the willow bough, 

W’hich sweeps the pond, is quiet now, 

And, shining white beneath the moon, 

Hangs, still as on a summer’s noon. 

Yon chair upon the lawn’s smooth green 
In the tree's shade is plainly seen, 

Lighted by one small, lonely ray. 

Which forces through the leaves its way, 

As wondering in that place to meet 
Deserted now, that noon-day seat. 

On every smooth and gravelled walk, 

Not vocal now with lover’s talk, 

On beds of many a gaudy flower 
The moon pours down a steady shower; 

And all the hues, in day so bright. 

Fade in her paler, modest light. 

Now dreams the maiden of her lover ; 

Now dreams the youth of shooting plover ; 

Now manhood dreams of toils and cares; 

Now mothers dream of wealthy heirs; 

Now would 1 dream of counsel fees ; 

(Although’t would only be a dream,) 

But hopelessly I lie at ease. 

For when just half asleep I seem, 

That sound comes o’er me, iike a crash, 

‘ Brekekekesh — koash — kuash !* 

Thou Vocalist! 

With mouth out-stretched from ear to ear. 

Or where those organs w'ould appear. 

If ever thou had’st any. 

Hist! 

Like thee, alas! how many 
Condemn an audience to hear 
Such inharmonious strains, 

As rack their aching brains, 

Themselves unharmed ; because they have no ear. 
Oh had’st thou dwelt in Grecian bogs. 

Thou Stentor of the frogs ! 

Had’st thou but lived when thy amphibious race 
Against the warlike mice a contest waged; 

As trumpeter, thou should’st have taken thy place, 
And where the thickest of Uie battle raged. 

Where reedy spears were shivered; where a squeak 
Told that some long-tailed warrior bit the ground, 
Thy voice, ’mid shouts of ‘ Victory !’ (in Greek) 

’Mid groans of dying frogs and mice around. 

In triumph o’er the conflict should have rolled; 

And Homer’s glorious verse thy bravery would have told.* 

* flaitle of the frogs ond mice, aecribeil to Homf.r. 
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Then had'st thou had a useful voice ; 

Nor should I e’er have longed to smash 
Thy reverend head, to stop that noise, 

‘ Brektkeketh — koash — koaah /’ 

In vain, in vain to sleep I try ; 

Despairing now I close the sash ; 

Yet still, though fainter, hear the cry, 

‘ Brekekekeah — koash — koaah /’ 

Through the long night, till day is nigh: 

* Brekekekeah — koaah — koaah /* w. 


THE O R E (; O N . T RAIL. 


or rniNO'.M pa ha. man, ja 


TAKINO FRENCH I>EAVE. 

Dcm. 'Prythee, friend, why wilt thou leave uiV 

Alb. ‘ Why, if thou muat needs have it, 

1 like not thy company.* MArTuiAs. 

On the eighth of June, at eleven o’clock, we reached the South 
Fork of the Platte, at the usual fording-place. For league upon 
league nothing broke the desert uniformity of the prospect; the 
hills were dotted with little tufts of shrivelled grass, but betwixt 
these the white sand was glaring in the sun ; and the channel of 
the river, almost on a level with the plain, was but one great sand- 
bed, about half a mile wide. It was covered with water, but so 
scantily that the bottom was scarcely hidden ; for, wide as it is, 
the average depth of the Platte does not at this point exceed a foot 
and a half. Stopping near its bank, we gathered bois de vache^ and 
made a meal of buffalo-meat. Far off, on the other side, was a 
green meadow, where we could see the white tents and wagons of 
an emigrant camp; and just opposite to us we could discern a 
group of men and animals at the water’s edge. Four or five horse¬ 
men soon entered the river, and in ten minutes had waded across 
and clambered up the loose sand-bank. They were ill-looking fel¬ 
lows, thin and swarthy, with care-worn, anxious faces, and lips 
rigidly compressed. They had good cause for anxiety; it was 
three days since they first encamped here, and on the night of their 
arrival they had lost one hundred and twenty-three of their best 
cattle, driven off by the wolves, through the neglect of the man on 
guard. This discouraging and alarming calamity was not the first 
that had overtaken them. Since leaving the settlements, they had 
met with nothing but misfortune. Some of their party had died ; 
one man had been killed by the Pawnees; and about a week be¬ 
fore, they had been plundered by the Sioux of all their best horses. 
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the wretched animals on which our visitors were mounted being, I 
believe, the only ones that were left. They had encamped, near 
sun-set, by the side of the Platte, and their oxen were scattered 
over the meadow, while the band of horses were feeding a little 
farther off. Suddenly the ridges of the hills were alive with a 
swarm of mounted Indians, at least six hundred in number, as they 
said, who, with a tremendous yell, came pouring down toward the 
camp, rushing up within a few rods, to the great terror of the emi¬ 
grants ; but suddenly wheeling in front of the camp, they swept 
around the band of horses, and in five minutes had disappeared 
with their prey through the openings of the hills. 

As these emigrants were telling their story, we saw four other 

men approaching. They proved to be R-and his companions, 

who had encountered no mischance of any kind, but had only wan¬ 
dered too far in pursuit of the game. They said they had seen no 

Indians, but only ‘ millions of buffalo ;* and both R-and Lorel 

had meat dangling behind their saddles. 

The emigrants re-crossed the river, and we prepared to follow. 
First the heavy ox-wagons plunged down the Bank, and dragged 
slowly over the sand-beds; sometimes the hoofs of the oxen were 
scarcely wetted by the thin sheet of water; and the next moment 
the river would be boiling against their sides, and eddying fiercely 
around the wheels. Inch by inch they receded from the shore, 
dwindling every moment, until at length they seemed to be floating 
far out in the very middle of the river. A more critical experi¬ 
ment awaited* us ; for our little mule-cart was but ill-fitted for the 
passage of so swift a stream. We watched it with anxiety till it 
seemed to be a little motionless white speck in the midst of the 
waters; and it was motionless, for it had stuck fast in a quick-sand. 
The little mules were loding their footing, the wheels were sinking 
deeper and deeper, and the water began to rise through the bottom 
and drench the goods within. All of us who had remained on the 
hither bank galloped to the rescue ; the men jumped into the wa¬ 
ter, adding their strength to that of the mules, until by some effort 
the cart was extricated, and conveyed in safety across. 

As we gained the other bank, a rough group of men surrounded 
us. They were not robust, nor large of frame; yet they had an 
aspect of hardy endurance. Finding at home no scope for their 
fiery energies, they had betaken themselves to the prairie ; and in 
them seemed to be revived, with redoubled force, that fierce spirit 
which impelled their ancestors, scarce more lawless than them¬ 
selves, from the German forests, to inundate Europe, and break to 
pieces the Roman empire. A fortnight afterward, this unfortunate 
party passed Fort Laramie, while we were there. Not one of 
their missing oxen had been recovered, though they had remained 
encamped a week in search of them; and they had been compelled 
to abandon a great part of their baggage and provisions, and yoke 
cows and heifers to their wagons to carry them forward upon their 
journey, the most toilsome and hazardous part of which lay still 
before them. 
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It is worth noticing, that on the Platte one may sometimes see 
the shattered wrecks of ancient claw-footed tables, well waxed and 
rubbed, or massive bureaus of carved oak. These, many of them 
no doubt the relics of ancestral prosperity in the colonial time, 
must have encountered strange vicissitudes. Imported, perhaps, 
originally from England ; then, with the declining lortunes of their 
owners, borne across the Alleghanies to the remote wilderness of 
Ohio or Kentucky; then to Illinois or Missouri; and now at last 
fondly stowed away in the family wagon for the interminable jour¬ 
ney to Oregon. But the stem privations of the way were little an¬ 
ticipated. The cherished relic is soon flung out, to scorch and 
crack upon the hot prairie ! 

We resumed our journey ; but we had gone scarcely a mile 
when R-called out from the rear : 

‘ We ’ll ’camp here.’ 

‘ Why do you want to ’camp 1 Look at the sun. It is not three 
o’clock yet.* 

‘ We *11 ’camp here !’ 

This was the only reply vouchsafed. Delorier was in advance 
with his cart. Seeing the mule-wagon wheeling from the track, he 
began to turn his own team in the same direction. / 

‘ Go on, Delorierand the little cart advanced again. As we 
rode on, we soon heard the wagon of our confederates creaking 
and jolting on behind us, and the driver, Wright, discharging a fu¬ 
rious volley of oaths against his mules; no doubt venting upon 
them the wrath which he dared not direct against a more appropri¬ 
ate object. 

Something of this sort had frequently occurred. Our English 
friend was by no means partial to us, and we thought we discovered 
in his conduct a deliberate intention to thwart and annoy us, espe¬ 
cially by retarding the movements of the party, which he knew 
that we, being Yankees, were anxious to quicken. Therefore he 
would insist on encamping at all unseasonable hours, saying that 
fifteen miles was a suflicient day’s journey. Finding our wishes 
systematically disregarded, we took the direction of affairs into our 
own hands. Keeping always in advance, to the inexpressible in¬ 
dignation of R-, we encamped at what time and place we 

thought proper, not much caring whether the rest chose to follow 
or not* They always did so, however, pitching their tent near ours, 
with sullen and wrathful countenances. 

Travelling together on these agreeable terms did not suit our 
tastes; for some time we had meditated a separation. The con¬ 
nection with them had cost us various delays and inconveniences; 
and the glaring want of courtesy and good sense displayed by the 
virtual leader of their party did not dispose us to bear these annoy¬ 
ances with much patience. Early in the morning we resolved to 
leave the camp, and push forward as rapidly as possible for Fort 
Laramie, which we hoped to reach by hard travelling in four or 
five days. The Captain soon trotted up between us, and we ex¬ 
plained our intentions. 

TOL. XXX. 30 
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* A very extraordinary proceeding, upon my word V he remarked. 
Then he began to enlarge upon the enormity of the design. The 
most prominent impression in his mind evidently was, that we were 
acting a base and treacherous part in deserting his party, in what 
he considered a very dangerous part of the journey. To palliate 
the atrocity of our conduct, we ventured to suggest that we were 
only four in number, while his party still included sixteen men; and 
as, moreover, we were to go forward and they were to follow, at 
least a full proportion of the perils he apprehended would fall upon 
us. But the austerity of the Captain’s features would not relax. 
‘A very extraordinary proceeding, gentlemen !* and repeating this, 
he rode off to confer with his principal. 

By good luck, w'e found a meadow of fresh grass, and a large 
pool of rain-water in the midst of it. We encamped here at sun¬ 
set. Plenty of buffalo-skulls were lying around, bleaching in the 
sun; and sprinkled thickly among the grass was a great variety of 
flowers, wholly unknown farther toward the east. I had nothing 
else to do, and so gathering a handful, I sat down on a buffalo- 
skull tp study them. Although the offspring of a savage wilder¬ 
ness, their texture was frail and delicate, and their colors extremely 
rich ; pure white, dark blue, and a transparent crimson. One tra¬ 
velling in this country seldom has leisure to think of any thing but 
the stern features of the scenery and its accompaniments, or the 
practical details of each day’s journey. Like them, he and hia 
thoughts grow hard and rough. But now these flowers suddenly 
awakened a train of associations as alien to the rude scene around 
me as they were themselves ; and for the moment my thoughts 
went back to New-England. A throng of fair and well-remem¬ 
bered faces rose, vividly as life, before me. * There are good things,’ 
thought I, ‘ in the savage life, but what can it offer to replace those 
powerful and ennobling influences that can reach unimpaired over 
more than three thousand miles of mountains, forests and deserts V 

Before sunrise on the next morning our tent was down ; we har¬ 
nessed our best horses to the cart and left the camp. But first we 
shook hands with our friends the emigrants, who sincerely wished 
us a safe journey, though some others of the party might easily 
have been consoled had we encountered an Indian war-party on 
the way. The captain and his brother were standing on the top of 
a hill, wrapped in their plaids, like spirits of the mist, and keeping 
an anxious eye on the band of horses below. We waived adieu 
to them as we rode off the ground. The captain replied with a 
salutation of the utmost dignity, which Jack tried to imitate; but 
being little practised in the gestures of polite society, his eflbrt was 
not a very successful one. 

In five minutes we had gained the foot of the hills, but here we 
came to a stop. Old Hendrick was in the shafts, and being the 
very incarnation of perverse and brutish obstinacy, he utterly re¬ 
fused to move. Delorier lashed and swore till he was tired, but 
Hendrick stood like a rock, grumbling to himself and looking 
askance at his enemy, until he saw a favorable opportunity to take 
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his revenge, when he struck out under the shaft with such cool 
xnalijrnity of intention that Delorier only escaped the blow by a 
suddon skip into the air, snch as no one but a Frenchman could 
achieve. Shaw and he then joined forces, and lashed on both sides 
at once. The brute stood still for a while till he could bear it no 
longer, when all at once he began to kick and plunge till he threat¬ 
ened the utter demolition of the cart and harness. We glanced 
back at the camp, which was in full sight. Our companions, in¬ 
spired by emulation, were levelling their tents and driving in their 
cattle and horses. 

‘ Take the horse out,’ said I. 

I took the saddle from Pontiac and put it upon Hendrick; the 
former was harnessed to the cart in an instant. ‘ Avance done P 
cried Delorier. Pontiac strode up the hill, twitching the little cart 
after him as if it were a feather’s weight; and though, as we gained 
the top, we saw the wagons of our deserted comrades just getting 
into motion, we had little fear that they could overtake us. Leav¬ 
ing the trail, we struck directly across the country, and took the 
shortest cut to reach the main stream of the Platte. A deep ravine 
suddenly intercepted us. We skirted its sides until we found thepi 
less abrupt, and then plunged through in the best way we could. 
Passing behind the sandy ravines called ‘Ash Hollow,’ we stopped 
for a short nooning at the side of a pool of rain-water; but soon 
resumed our journey, and some hours before sunset were descend¬ 
ing the ravines and gorges opening downward upon the Platte to 
the west of Ash Hollow. Our horses waded to the fetlock in sand; 
the sun scorched like fire, and the air swarmed with sand-flies and 
musquitoes. 

At last we gained the Platte. Following it for about five miles, 
we saw, just as the sun was sinking, a great meadow, dotted with 
hundreds of cattle, and beyond them an emigrant encampment. A 
party of about a dozen came out to meet us, looking upon us at 
first with cold and suspicious faces. Seeing four men, different in 
appearance and equipment from themselves, emerging from the 
hills, they had taken us for the van of the much-dreaded Mormons, 
whom they were very apprehensive of encountering. We made 
known our true character, and then they greeted us cordially. 
They expressed much surprise that so small a party should venture 
to traverse that region, though in fact such attempts are not unfre- 
quently made by the trappers and Indian traders. We rode with 
them to their camp. The wagons, some fifty in number, with here 
and there a tent intervening, were arranged as usual in a circle; 
in the area within the best horses were picketed, and the whole 
circumference was glowing with the dusky light of the fires, dis¬ 
playing the forms of the women and children who were crowded 
around them. This patriarchal scene was curious and striking 
enough ; but we made our escape from the place with all possible 
despatch, being tormented by the intrusive curiosity of the men, who 
crowded round us by dozens. Yankee curiosity was nothing to 
theirs. They demanded oui* names, where we came from^ where 
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we were going, and what was our business. The last query was 
particularly embarrassing; since travelling in that country, or in¬ 
deed any where, from any other motive than gain, was an idea of 
which they took no cognizance. Yet they were fine-looking fel¬ 
lows, with an air of frankness, generosity, and even courtesy, hav¬ 
ing come from one of the least barbarous of the frontier counties. 

We passed about a mile beyond them, and encamped. Being 
too few in number to stand guard without excessive fatigue, we 
extinguished our fire, lest it should attract the notice of wandering 
Indians ; and picketing our horses close around us, slept undis¬ 
turbed till morning. For three days we travelled without interrup¬ 
tion, and on the evening of the third encamped by the well-known 
spring on Scott’s Bluff. 

Henry Chatillon and I rode out in the morning, and descending 
the western side of the Bluff, were crossing the plain beyond. 
Sona^thing that seemed to me a file of buffalo came into view, 
descending the hills several miles before us. But Henry reined in 
his horse, and keenly peering across the prairie with a better and 
more practised eye, soon discovered its real nature. ‘ Indians !* he 
said. ‘Old Smoke’s lodges, I b’lieve. Come! let us go 1 Wahl 
get up, now, ‘ Five Hundred Dollar!*’ And laying on the lash 
with good will, he galloped forward, and I rode by his side. Not 
long after, a black speck became visible on the prairie, full two 
miles off. It grew larger and larger; it assumed the form of a 
man and horse ; and soon we could discern a naked Indian, career¬ 
ing at full gallop toward us. When within a furlong he wheeled 
his horse in a wide circle, and made him describe various mystic 
figures upon the prairie ; and Henry immediately compelled ‘ Five 
Hundred Dollar’ to execute similar evolutions. ‘ It is Old Smoke’s 
village,* said he, interpreting these signals ; ‘ did *t I say so V 

As the Indian approached we stopped to wait for him, when sud¬ 
denly he vanished, sinking, as it were, into the earth. He bad come 
upon one of the deep ravines that every where intersect these prai¬ 
ries. In an instant the rough head of his horse stretched upward 
from the edge, and rider and steed came scrambling out, and 
bounded up to us ; a sudden jerk of the rein brought the wild, 
panting horse to a full stop. Then followed the needful formality 
of shaking hands. I forget our visitor’s name. He was a rough 
fellow, of no note in his nation ; yet in his person and equipments 
he was a good specimen of a Sioux warrior in his ordinary travel¬ 
ling dress. Like most of his people, he was nearly six feet high; 
lithely and gracefully, yet strongly proportioned ; and with a skin 
singularly clear and delicate. He wore no paint ; his head was 
bare ; and his long hair was gathered in a clump behind, to the top 
of which was attached transversely, both by way of ornament and 
of talisman, the mystic whistle, made of the wing-bone of the war- 
eagle, and endowed with various magic virtues. From the back 
of his head descended a line of glittering brass plates, tapering 
from the size of a doubloon to that of a half dime; a cumbrous 
ornament, in high vogue among the Sioux, and for which they pay 
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the traders a most extravagant price; and his chest and arms were 
naked ; the buffalo robe, worn over them when at rest, had fallen 
about his waist, and was confined there by a belt. This, with the 
gay moccasins on his feet, completed his attire. For arms he car¬ 
ried a quiver of dog-skin at his back, and a rude but powerful bow 
in his hand. His horse had no bridle : a cord of hair, lashed around 
his jaw, served in place of one. The saddle was of most singular 
constructionj it was made of wood covered with raw-hide, and 
both pommel and cantle rose perpendicularly full eighteen inches, 
80 that the warrior was wedged firmly in his seat, whence nothing 
could dislodge him but the bursting of the girths. 

Advancing with our new companion, we found more of his peo¬ 
ple, seated in a circle on the top of a hill; while a rude proces¬ 
sion came straggling down the neighboring hollow, men, women, 
and children, with horses dragging the lodge-poles behind them. 
All that morning, as we moved forward, dozens of tall savages were 
stalking silently behind us. At noon, we reached Horse-Creek ; 
and as we waded through the shallow water we saw a wild and 
striking scene. The main body of the Indians had arrived before 
us. On the farther bank, stood a large and strong man, nearly 
naked, holding a white horse by a long cord, and eyeing us as we 
approached. This was the chief whom Henry called, * Old Smoke.* 
Just behind him, his youngest and favorite squaw sat astride of a 
fine mule : it was covered with caparisons of whitened skins, gar¬ 
nished with blue and white beads, and fringed with little ornaments 
of metal that tinkled with every movement of the animal. The 
girl had a light clear complexion, enlivened by a spot of vermilion 
on each cheek; she smiled, not to say grinned, upon us, showing two 
gleaming rows of white teeth. In her hand, she carried the tall 
lance of her unchivalrous lord, fluttering with feathers; his round 
white shield hung at the side of her mule ; and his pipe was slung 
at her back. Her dress was a tunic of deer-skin, made beautifully- 
white by means of a species of clay found on the prairie, and orna¬ 
mented with beads, arrayed in figures more gay than tasteful, and 
with long fringes at all the seams. Not far from the chief, stood a 
dozen stately figures, their white buffalo robes thrown over their 
shoulders, gazing coldly upon us ; and in the rear, for several acres, 
the ground was covered with a temporary encampment; men, wo¬ 
men, and children swarmed like bees; hundreds of dogs of all sizes 
and colors, ran restlessly about; and close at band, the wide shallow 
stream was alive with boys, girls and young squaws, splashing, 
screaming, and laughing in the water. At the same time a long 
train of emigrant wagons were crossing the creek^and dragging in 
their slow, heavy procession, passed the encampment of the people 
whom they and their descendants, in the space of a century, are to 
sweep from the face of the earth. 

But for the encampment itself; it was merely a temporary bivouac 
in the heat of the day. None of the lodges were erected ; but there 
heavy leather coverings, and the long poles used to support them, 
were scattered every where around, among weapons, domestic uten- 
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sils, and the rude harness of mules and horses. The squaws of 
each lazy warrior had made him a shelter from the seen, hy stretch¬ 
ing a few buffalo-robes, or the corner of a lodge-cove ring upon poles; 
and here he sat in the shade, with a favorite young squaw, perhaps, 
at his side, glittering with all imaginable trinkets. Before him 
stood the insignia of his rank, as a warrior, his white shield of bull- 
hide, his medicine-bagj his bow and quiver, his lance and his pipe, 
raised aloft on a tripod of three poles. Except the dogs, the most 
active and noisy tenants of the camp were the old women, ugly as 
Macbeth^s witches^ with their hair streaming loose in the wind, and 
nothing but the tattered fragment of an old buffalo-robe to hide their 
shrivelled wiry limbs. The day of their favoritism passed two gene¬ 
rations ago; now the heaviest labors of the camp devolved upon 
them ; they were to harness the horses, pitch the lodges, dress the 
buffalo-robes, and bring in meat for the hunters. With the cracked 
voices of these hags, the clamor of dogs^ the shouting and laughing 
of children and girls^ and the listless tranquillity of the warriors, the 
whole scene had an effect too lively and picturesque ever to be for¬ 
gotten. 

We stopped not far from the Indian camp, and having invited 
some of the chiefs and warriors to dinner^ placed before them a 
sumptuous repast of biscuit and coffee. Squatted in a half circle 
on the ground, they soon disposed of it As we rode forward on 
the aftemoon journey, several of our late guests accom'panied us. 
Among the rest was a huge bloated savage, of more than three hun¬ 
dred pounds weight, christened Le Cochon, in consideration of his 
preposterous dimensions, and certain corresponding traits of his cha¬ 
racter. ‘ The Hog’ bestrode a little white pony, scarce able to bear 
up under the enormous burden, though, by way of keeping up the 
necessary stimulus, the rider kept both feet in constant motion, 
playing alternately against his ribs. The old man was not a chief; 
he never had ambition enough to become one; he was not a war¬ 
rior nor a hunter, for he was too fat and lazy; but he was the richest 
man in the whole village. Riches among the Dahcotah consist in 
horses ; and of these, * The Hog* had accumulated more than thirty. 
He had already ten times as many as he wanted, yet still his appe¬ 
tite for horses was insatiable. Trotting up to me, he shook me by 
the hand and gave me to understand that he was a very devoted 
friend; and then he began a series of most earnest signs and ges¬ 
ticulations, his oily countenance radiant with smiles, and his little 
eyes peeping out with a cunning twinkle from between the masses 
of flesh that almost obscured them. Knowing nothing at that time 
of the sign-language of the Indians, I could only guess at his mean¬ 
ing. So I called on Henry to explain it. 

‘ The Hog,* it seems, was anxious to conclude a matrimonial bargain. 
He said he had a very pretty daughter in his lodge, whom he would 

f ive me, if I would give him my horse. These flattering overtures 
chose to reject; at which ‘ The Hog,' still laughing with undi¬ 
minished good humor, gathered his robe about his shoulders, and 
rode away. 
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Where we encamped that night, an arm of the Platte ran be¬ 
tween high bluffs ; it was turbid and swifl as heretofore, but trees 
were growing on its crumbling banks, and there was a nook of grass 
between the water and the hill. Just before entering this place, we 
saw the emigrants encamping at two or three miles distance on the 
right; while the whole Indian rabble were pouring down the neigh¬ 
boring hill, in hope of the same sort of entertainment which they 
had experienced from us. In the savage landscape before our camp, 
nothing but the rushing of the Platte broke the stern silence. Through 
the wild ragged boughs of the trees, dilapidated and half dead, we 
saw the sun setting in crimson behind the peaks of the Black Hills ; 
the restless bosom of the river was suffused with red ; our white 
tent was tinged with it, and the sterile bluffs, up to the rocks that 
crowned them, partook of the same fiery hue. It soon passed away ; 
no light remained, but that from our fire, blasting high among the 
dusky trees and bushes. We lay around it wrapped in our blankets, 
smoking and conversing until a late hour, and then withdrew to our 
tent. 

We crossed a sun-scorched plain on the next morning; the line 
of old cotton-wood trees that fringed the bank of the Platte forming 
its extreme verge. Nestled apparently close beneath them, we’ 
could discern in the distance something like a building. As we 
came nearer, it assumed form and dimensions, and proved to be a 
rough structure of logs. It was a little trading fort, belonging to 
two private traders ; and originally intended, like all the forts of the 
country, to form a hollow-square, with rooms for lodging and storage 
opening upon the area within. Only two sides of it had been com¬ 
pleted ; the place was now as ill-fitted for the purposes of defence a^ 
any of those little log-houses which upon our constantly-shifting fron¬ 
tier have been so often successfully maintained against overwhelm¬ 
ing odds of Indians. Two lodges were pitched close to the fort; 
the sun beat scorching upon the logs ; no living thing was stirring 
except one old squaw, who thrust her round head from the opening 
of the nearest lodge, and three or four stout young pups, who were 
peeping with looks of eager inquiry from under the covering. In 
a moment a door opened, and a little swarthy black-eyed French¬ 
man came out. His dress was rather singular ; his black curling 
hair was parted in the middle of his head and fell below his shoulders; 
he wore a tight frock of smoked deer-skin, very gaily ornamented 
with figures worked in dyed porcupine-quills. His moccasins and 
leggins were also gaudily adorned in the same manner; and the 
latter had in addition a line of long fringes reaching down the 
seams. The small frame of Richard, for by this name Henry made 
him known to us, was in the highest degree athletic and vigorous. 
There was no superfluity, for there seldom is among the active white 
men of this country, but every limb was compact and hard; every 
sinew had its full tone and elasticity, and the whole man wore an 
air of mingled hardihood and buoyancy. 

Richard committed our horses to a Navaho slave, a mean-looking 
fellow, taken prisoner on the Mexican frontier; and relieving us of 
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our rifles with ready politeness, he led the way into the principal 
apartment of his establishment. This was a room ten feet square. 
The walls and floor were of black mud, and the roof of rough tim¬ 
ber ; there was a huge fire-place made of four flat rocks, picked up 
on the prairie. An Indian bow and otter-skin quiver, several gaudy 
» articles of Rocky Mountain finery, an Indian medicine-bag, and a 
pipe and tobacco:pouch, garnished the walls, and rifles rested in a 
corner. There was no furniture except a sort of rough ‘ settle,* 
covered with buffalo-robes, upon which lolled a tall half-breed, with 
his hair glued in masses upon each temple, and saturated with ver¬ 
milion. Two or three more ‘ mountain men* sat cross-legged on 
the floor. Their attire was not unlike that of Richard himself; but 
the most striking figure of the group was a naked Indian boy of 
sixteen, with a handsome face, and light active proportions, who sal 
in an easy posture in the corner near the door. Not one of his 
limbs moved the breadth of a hair; his eye was fixed immoveably, 
not on any person present, but as it appeared, on the projecting 
corner of the fire-place opposite to'him. This boy, who was called 
the ‘ Hail Storm,’ I shall introduce again to the reader. 

On these prairies the custom of smoking with friends is seldom 
omitted, whether among Indians or whites. The pipe, therefore, 
was taken from the wall, and its great red bowl crammed with the 
tobacco and sliongsasha^ mixed in suitable proportions. Then it 
passed round the circle, each man inhaling a few whiffs and handing 
it to his neighbor. Having spent half an hour here, we took our 
leave; first inviting our new friends to drink a cup of coffee'with 
us at our camp a mile farther up the river. 

By this time, as the reader may conceive, we had grown rather 
shabby; our clothes had burst forth into rags and tatters ; and what 
was worse, we had very little means of renovation. Fort Laramie 
was but seven miles before us. Being totally averse to appearing 
in such a plight among any society that could boast an approxima¬ 
tion to the civilized, (and at Fort Laramie the approximation was 
very remote,) we soon stopped by the river to make our toilet 
in the best way we could. We hung up small looking-glasses against 
the trees and shaved ; an operation neglected for six weeks; we 
performed our ablutions in the Platte, though the utility of such a 
proceeding was questionable, the water looking exactly like a cup 
of chocolate, and the banks consisting of the softest and richest 
yellow mud, so that we were obliged, as a preliminary, to build a 
causeway of stout branches and twigs. Having also put on radiant 
moccasins, procured from a squaw of Richard’s establishment, and 
made what other improvements our naiTow circumstances allowed, 
we took our seats on the grass with a feeling of greatly increased 
respectability, to await the arrival of our guests. They came ; the 
banquet was concluded and the pipe smoked. Bidding them adieu, 
we turned our horses* heads toward the fort. 

An hour elapsed. The barren hills closed across our front, and 
we could see no farther; until having surmounted them, a rapid 
stream appeared at the foot of the descent, running into the Platte; 
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beyond was a green meadow, dotted with bushes, and in the midst 
of these, at the point where the two rivers joined, were the low clay 
walls of a fort. This was not Fort Laramie, but another post of 
less recent date, that having sunk before its successful competitor, 
was now deserted and ruinous. A moment after, the hills seeming 
to draw apart as we advanced, disclosed Fort Laramie itself, its high 
bastions and perpendicular walls of clay crowning an eminence on 
the left beyond the stream, while behind stretched a line of arid and 
desolate ridges, and behind these again, towering aloft seven thou¬ 
sand feet, arose the grim Black Hills. 

We tried to ford Laramie creek at a point nearly opposite the 
fort, but the stream, swollen with the rains in the mountains, was 
loo fierce and rapid. We passed up along its bank to find a better 
crossing place. Men gathered on the wall to look at us. * There *s 
Bordeaux !' called Henry, his face brightening as he recognized his 
acquaintance ; *him there With the spy-glass; and there’s old Vas- 
kiss, and Tucker, and May; and, by George ! there *b Cimoneau !’ 
This Cimoneau was Henry’s fast friend, and the only man in the 
country who could rival him in hunting. 

We soon found a ford. Henry led the way, the pony approach¬ 
ing the bank with a countenance of cool indifierence, bracing his 
feet and sliding into the stream with the most unmoved composure : 

* At tlM irttpluBfe tlM iMirve Mok low, 

And Iho watora brok« o’or the taddle-ltew.* 

We followed; the water boiled against our saddles, but our pow¬ 
erful horses bore us easily through. The unfortunate little mules 
came near going down with the current, cart and all; and we 
watched them with some solicitude scrambling over the loose round 
stones at the bottom, and bracing stoutly against the stream. All 
landed safely at last; we crossed a little plain, descended a hollow, 
and riding up a steep bank, found ourselves before the gate-way of 
Fort Laramie, under the iitipending block-house erected above it to 
defend the entrance. 
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THE OLD INDIAN ORCHARD. 


* I « ould recall a 'vlaioxi w bid. I dreaze’d.' — Br 


1 WANDERED ftlone OD the banks of the river, 

And far from my right stretched the meadows away; 
Himpy birds were in tune, warbling thanks to the Giver 
Of every good gift for the bounties of May. 

An old Indian Orchard, unpruned and neglected. 

Bright blossoms dropped round me in odorous eboweni; 
It flourished before the first settler erected 
His cabin of logs in this valley of flowen. 

Thick moss, pale adomer of ruin, was clinging 
To trunks by the winds of a century bowed. 

And tongues not of earth in the branches were singing 
Of times ere one furrow by whiteraan was ploughed. 

My limbs were aweary, for far had I rambled, 

And rest on the turf of the meadow I found, 

While near in the sunshine the gray squirrel gambolled^ 
And stole forth the fox from his den in the ground. 

Composed by the murmur of waves gently flowing, 

A slumber stole over me, haunted by dreams ; 

I thought that around me the forest was growing. 

Its floor by the sunlight touched only in gleams; 

With organ*]ike tones its dark canopy trembled. 

While timing to low, mournful measures their treadr 
The sachems of old, in their war-dress assembled, 

A shadowy throng from the land of the dead. 

• How bitter,* they chanted, * our deep desolation ! 

The trails that we loved are erased by the plough ^ 

How changed are the wide hunting-grounds of our natioD, 
The herds of the stranger range over them now! 

Gone hence are the children to whom we transmitted 
Traditions that match the gray mountains in age. 

And by, like a vision of midnight, bath flitted 
The glory of warrior, sachem and sage.’ 

‘ We longed, in a land where the leaves never wither. 

To visit our ancient and kingly domain. 

And, sunset’s red portal unfolding, came hither 
To look on the scenes of our childhood again. 

The river that freshens this valley hath shifted 
Its channel, and rolls where it rolled not of yore. 

And fallen are dark solemn oaks, that uplifted, 
liike sentinels tall, their plumed tops on the shore. 

* Old burial-places once sacred are plundered, 

And thickly with bones is the fallow-field strown } 

The bond of confederate tribes has been sundered, 

The long council-hall of the brave overthrowii. 
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The Mobawk and Seneca bowmen no longer 
Pmaenre at tbe door-poets nneliimbering gnard; 

We fonght, but the pale-browed invaders were stronger» 
Our knife-blades too blunt, and their bosoms too hard. 

* Alas! for the heart-broken remnant surviving! 

The deeds of their fathers arouse them no more; 

His team o’er their hearth-stones the farmer is driving, 
Unroofed are their wigwams on Erie’s green shore. 
Not long round the graves of the dead will they ponder, 
A cloud is above them they cannot dispel; 

Lo! westward, far westward tbe homeless must wander. 
And land-robbers laugh while they sob out farewell !* 

1 woke when their lay had the Sagamores chanted. 

And traced on my tablets each musical word; 

Long after that vision my memory haunted; 

Long after those wild wailing numbers 1 heard: 

And oft when the cares of existence oppress me, 

To visit tbe old Indian Orchard I stroll; 

The balm-breathing winds there more gently caress me. 
With murmur more solemn the dark waters roll. 


INGLESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 


BT 'THB *eatJ 


It had been a pleasant day overhead. Nearly all the time since 
early in the morning the windows of * the Library* had been open. 
I shat them only as the sun went down. 1 do not know precisely 
what makes a * January thaw’ so pleasant. Perhaps it is that the 
bland air and the cheerful sky puts one in mind of spring. A robin 
had been sin^ng all day on the elms about the house. Before 
eight o’clock in the morning I heard him down at the gate of the 
avenue, on the ‘ Tory Elm,’ and now he was warbling good-night 
to the sun up in the top of the one next my study. While listen¬ 
ing to him, I watched the sunset clouds. There was no misty 
grayishness and coldness about them. They lay in long bright bars, 
one above the other, over the horizon, whose hills, covered with 
evergreens, looked blue in the distance. The sky was deep and 
soft, such as it is in the warm days of April; and as I watched the 
cloads, they seemed as if they had taken this delightful time for a 
little repose from their hurried and compulsory winter journeyings. 
Header, in your younger days you have, no doubt, left your fowl¬ 
ing gun slyly hid in a fence corner, on the side next the woods, and 
while on ^e fence, carefully watched and listened till sadfied that 
no one was near; and then, jumping off into the tall com, whose 
spindles were high above your head, noiselessly wormed your way 
Mtween the green silken ears that almost met between the rows, 
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far into the heart of the corn-field, where, beside a blackened stone- 
heap, on the black site of a burnt log-pile, was hidden a back-woods 
farmer’s choice path of water-melons. Then you have stolen back 
with an * old nitler' under your arm, and resumed your gun ; and 
with your huge-bladed jack-knife, (a pest on Worcester for not 
spelling that word for roe !) opened the rich melon into two luscious 
and gigantic halves; and paused an instant to devour it with your 
eyes, before you comroenced a more destructive devouring. Your 
eyes then drank in the exact appearance of those slumbering 
clouds. They were tinged with a npe water-melon color. As the 
twilight faded away the clouds also faded; and when the stars came 
out, 1 drew the curtains and stirred the grate, while Martha ar¬ 
ranged the furniture and carried out the cofibe-tray. 

As the clock was on the stroke of six the door-bell rang, and my 
three friends took their chairs by the whist-table. The Lieutenant, 
who is always my partner, played with unusual spirit, and we were 
the victors. When we had finished, and resumed our old places 
around the fire, the Doctor, taking off his glasses, and sipping one 
of a diiferent shape, addressed himself to the Lieutenant. 

‘ You promised, last evening, to give us the train of thought, 
some time or other, which interested you so much while we were 
talking of ministers. What was itl* 

‘Nothing of much importance, perhaps. A piece of coal which 
lay upon the top of the grate fell over and attracted my eye. As 
it began to bum, the gas escaping made a singing noise for an in¬ 
stant ; and this sound awoke an old train of reflection. The ques¬ 
tion about which I was busied was trite enough. I was thinking of 
that strong instincl of the human race which leoLos us to take the side of 
the Weak against the Strong. 

‘ When I was in Florida I was awakened from a siesta, one after¬ 
noon, in my marquee, by the singing of a large white-faced humble- 
bee. It was in the clutches of a spider, whose web was swung 
from the tent-pole out to the canvass. Each time that the black 
pirate came down to fasten a new thread about him, the bee set np 
a shrill singing, which ceased as soon as bis captor ran up to make 
it fast above. >Yith the point of my sword I succeeded in reaching 
the poor fellow ; and with my pen-knife gradually freed his wings 
and legs from the well-woven meshes, and gave him his liberty at 
the tent door. He struck a ‘ bee-line* for the forest, and probably 
never trusted himself near a tent again. 

‘When I got back to my camp-bed the spider was repairing his 
net, and I began to regret robbing him of his dinner, which be had 
worked harder and more patiently for than lever had for my own. 
I even went so far as to catch a huge gad-fly which had got under 
my musquito-net, and throw him up into the web of the spider I 
had wronged. Then, ‘ between waking and sleeping,*! thought of 
the strange instinct that at first prompted roe ; and from that fell to 
fancying that the Serainoles, which our army was hunting down, 
wero humble-bees in the United States* spider-web. I can assure 
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you that I did not feel ‘ over and above’ comfortable at the notion ' 
that I and my men were mere spider-pirates on a larger scale. 

‘ Two or three days before, we had surprised a party of Indians 
in the swamp, and secured a young chief and his squaw, who, tied 
band and foot, were now lying on the ground in the log-prison 
which by courtesy was termed the guard-house. That night about 
nine o’clock, after going the rounds, I stepped in to look at the 
prisoners. The woman, naked to her waist, had rolled herself close 
to her husband, and forgetting her misery, was brushing off the 
musquitoes from his face and chest with her long black hair. As 
the light of the lantern struck her face, she stopped, and lay with¬ 
out motion, I could see the trails of tears on her fine cheek, but 
the chief’s face was bard and stern, and his eyes glared at me 
under his half-closed lids, and his lips were set firmly together. 

Whether I did right or wrong as a military officer I shall not 
now decide; but at any rate I slipped my dirk through the cords 
that were pressed deep into the swollen flesh, and with my finger 
on my lips went out and returned to my tent, to bed, but not to 
sleep. About one o’clock 1 heard a shot; and before the echoes 
bad died away in the forest my men were crowding in the starlight 
around the entrance of my tent. The sentry thought he had seen 
an Indian crawling in the shadow of the trees, and fired ; but what¬ 
ever it was, it made off unhurt. A suggestion was made about the 
prisoners; and examining the guard-house, we found it empty, 
Tkt priionert had escaped /* 

* Thank God !’ exclaimed the Parson, rising in his seat on the 
lounge; * thank God that there ia any thing like pity found in the 
army ! Christianity has struck deeper into the hearts of men than 
I dreamed!’ 

‘Nonsense!’ answered the Doctor; ‘nonsense, Mr. Parson! 
Do n’t you suppose that a soldier is a man 1 Such noble acts are 
met with in Pagan history. They are not necessarily the result of 
any.thing but the warm emotions of a warm heart,’ 

* Tut! tut!’ interposed the ’Squire ; ‘ a truce to your wrangling ! 
The Lieutenant did just what he ought to have done; so do n’t 
compliment him on the one hand for his Christianity, nor on the 
other for his warmth of heart. Did n’t the man on guard suspect 
the hand you had in the matter. Lieutenant ]’ 

‘Not that I could ever find out,’ he quietly answered. 

* The instinct which prompts us to defend the weak against the 
strong is part of our constitution,’ said the ’Squire ; * but what do 
you say, Lieutenant, to that other opposite instinct^ which impels the 
Strang to o1>press the weak V 

‘ I do n’t believe there is any such thing,’ replied the Lieutenant. 

* Not one man in ten thousand has any natural impulse toward op¬ 
pression. It is the slow growth of time, and is the result of a long 
possession of power. The love of ease, coupled with a natural 
selfishness, is generally the parent of oppression. The love of rule, 
also, which is indeed innate in some men; avarice, lust, engen¬ 
der it. The bolding of power must, however, precede for a long 
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time before a man or a government becomes an oppressor. But it 
is true, nevertheless, that the holding of power aliDays, sooner or 
later, results in oppression. I think the Farson is right. Christi¬ 
anity is the only restraining influence. It does not create the more 
tender emotions, but it quickens them. Some men need no such 
ameliorating influence As for myself, the perusal of the biogra¬ 
phies of Christ has led me to reflect on my duty to the race, and I 
can trace the influence of it in my own character. I am not nata>> 
rally pitiless. No man is so. But, like most, I am heedless. 
Christianity has caused me to reflect. It w&s the remembrance of 
my mother’s early teaching, which was brought to mind by the dan- 

f er of that insect, that gave material for reflection, and I acted as 
did. The natural instinct was the impulse, to be sure ; but it was 
quickened by Christianity. The singing of the lump of coal was 
exactly the sound made by the humble-bee.' 

‘I yield,' said the Doctor. 

‘ I am glad,' said the Parson. 

‘ Umph !’ said the 'Squire, shrugging bis shoulders. * I wish you 
ministers, Mr. Parson, quickened the good instincts of men more 
than you do. As a general thing, you whine too much, and look 

sanctimonious. You use too much cant, by far. You-' 

‘ Let me tell you a story,* interrupted the Parson. ‘Let me tell 
you a story, just to show that I agree with you, before we get into 
an argument about words. I see this very thing, and regret it. 
Perhaps I am chargeable with it myself; but I hope not. What 
you call *cant* is only the expression of truths which we do not at 
the moment trust in. It is delivering, from memory^ those senti¬ 
ments which have ceased to exert a living influence on us. I recol¬ 
lect an instance. It was related to me by my old friend S ■ — , 
when I was in the seminary ; 

‘ Somewhere in New-Hampshire lived a tender-hearted old maid 
of sixty, whose medicine-box was opened on all occasions, and for 
every body who she thought needed her aid. There was not a child 
or adult in the whole town of whose complaints ‘Aunt Polly' was 
ignorant. She was always full of inquiries touching the health of 
every body she met. The minister of her parish, a full, portly, and 
fresh-looking man of forty, was, however, a perfect enigma to her. 
He was always well. He had been settled six whole years, and 
had not once, to * Aunt Polly’s' knowledge, been unwell. One 
forenoon, in the course of his weekly visits, he dropped in to chat 
with the family, looking as hale and hearty as ever. After an hour 

of pleasant talk with Mrs.-(‘Aunt Polly's* married sister,) and 

story-telling with the children, Mr. - rose to depart; when 

‘Aunt Polly' raised her spectacles, and asked in her shrill voice : 

‘ ‘ Is your health as good as ever, Mr.-1' 

‘ ‘ O, yes !' said he; ‘I never was better in my life. I am as 
hearty as an ox; but you know, Sister Polly, that we are poor 
mortals, after all. We may, at any time, go off at a moment's 
warning. I feel that I may be soon food for toorms T 
* ‘ Eh ! troubled with 'em V said she. 
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‘ Mr.-made a very speedy exit.’ 

Just as the Doctor was about offering some queer thought, Martha 
tapped at the door, and handed me the ‘ Tattleton Gazette,’ which 
Thomas had brought up from the printing-office. I always get the 
paper about nine o’clock on Friday evening, although it is not pub¬ 
licly issued till Saturday morning. We were all eager to see the 
editor’s account of the literaiy dinner, which had taken place the 
week before at the ‘ Tattleton Hotel,’ the most considerable public- 
house in the village. 

After the paper was a little dry, I turned to the second page, and 
there, occupying four close columns, was the thing we wanted. 
The Parson was inducted into the office of reader: 

*• GRAND LITERARY ENTERTAINMENT ! ! 

‘PESTIVAL OP THE POETS AT THE TATTLETON HOTEl!! 

‘ In recording the occurrences of the late splendid occasion, the 
editor is not only conferring a pleasure upon the great body of the 
reined and intellectual citizens of Tattleton, but also on himself; 
for after having enjoyed the exquisite satisfaction which every man 
of any cultivation experiences when thrown into familiar inter¬ 
course with eminent literary men, the editor will ever feel it a hap¬ 
piness to enjoy it over again, as it were, whenever, as now, he is 
called on in the exercise of his duty to refer to it. It is not so much 
the consideration that so many distinguished individuals have hon¬ 
ored our beautiful village with their presence, and enlivened it in 
their coming and departure with the music of their sleigh-bells, nor 
the fact that in the depth of winter they have so obligingly responded 
to the invitation which led them hither; but it is the reflection that 
we have in our midst so much true refinement and intellectual eul- 
tivation as to have led to so generous an invitation, as the one which 
gave rise to the glorious festival to which we allude. What can be 
more grateftil to a true lover of his country than to see eminent men 
throwing aside all sectional and political feeling, and congregating 
urbanely together about' the festive board % What can give us more 
exalted ideas of the influence of literature, and especially of the 
sacred art of poetry, than to see those whose genius has raised them 
to an exalted height on the towering pinnacle of Fame, come from 
all quarters of this mighty Union, and greet each other with a fra¬ 
ternal warmth ? But we are saying too much, although we could 
readily say more, and must content ourselves, for the present, with 
eiving our readers a brief, but, so far as our notes serve us, a satis- 
lactory account of one of the most interesting occasions, which it 
will be the pride of Tattleton to remember. 

‘ It will be recollected-.’ Here the door-bell rang violently, 

and the Doctor was called away to attend on a patient suddenly 
seized with spasms; so we deferred the reading of the article till 
the next evening. What this editorial report said of the dinner, 
and the grand entrance into town of the * splendid equipage of 
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‘ The North-American Mutual Tickling Club,* * will, courteous 
reader, be given in another chapter. The ’Squire do n’t wish to 
tire you out at one sitting. 


mohawk: 

PABSAOBS Toucaisa A CiCnTAlM RBOENI Pll.OaiUAO£ iaK009B THAT TALI-AT. 


'Now when that thou wonlHest travel thou shall do it Qot for yf increasing of thy tuhsiaunce. 
wherein is covetoUkoess, ne for riotm^, uor such like dispurtes. but priucipuliy fur thy solace, and 
for ye health of thy body, aud specially of thy soulc.*— ocu TaitTTsa. 

' Lkbrn und liicht $eben, das ist ein Uu^luck.' —8oc:x.i.aM. 

' Knick* reU’t durchs land. 


The woody siiinmitfl of the Palatine 
Glearoed in the misty noontide, and the wind 
Blew freshly o’er wide fields of rustling com, 

And patches of bookwheat, just whitening 
Amid the blaze of sommer. So * Old Knick.,* 

Having escaped the dusty thoroughfares 
Of Gotham, and its piles of heated brick. 

Passed on his pilgrimage through many a town 
With its red chimneys smoking in that vale, 

Of whose darks annals many is the wild 
Heart-stirring legend, told at night amid 
The fire-light by the wrinkled backwoodsman. 

Of the fierce Mohawk, and * th’ accursed Brandt,* 

Who often from those mountain solitudes 
Burst like a devil on the settlements. 

He saw, amid the noontide, whore the wheat 
Waved over many an ancient battle-field. 

Deep gulfs o’erhung with forests; ancient mounds, 

And swamps o’ergrown with cedar, which of old 
Swarmed with fierce bands of warriors. Darit-eyod girls, 
Within whose olive cheeks the summer wind 
Had hid its pilfered roses; belted forms. 

And the bronzed faces of old Mohawk chiefii 
Rose up before hinu Once again he saw 
The Indian sharpening his scalping-knife 
In the recesses of the solemn wood; 

And where through swaying boughs the timid light 
Dropped down in spots of gold, on beds of moss 
And glossy wintergreen, beheld him creep, 

With the red war-paint daubed upon his face. 

To lie in ambush. Then the scene was changed) 

And in the place of those dark warrioie, 

There stood an Indian giri beside a cove 
Where the bright currents of the river whirled 
In rings of silver. ’Neath a spreading roof 
Of willow boughs, Whose screen of dancing leaves 
Let the soft sky look in upon the sweet 
Green twilirtt of that nook, her graceful form 
Was imaged with the mirromd emerald. Beads, 
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And jetty braid, and quill-strung wampum belt, 

And crimso'i cassock broidered o’er with sprigs 
Of silver tinsel. Beautiful yet brief 
The sweet creation, for she swiftly passed. 

That being of Knick.’s romance ; such an one 
As might have lived in those old times, whereof 
The settlers tell quaint legends, half device 
And half tradition ; legends of the days 
Of fair Astonoroga,* which their sires 
Heard from the tawny Mohawk. 

Knick. looked outj 

While the strong engine rushing through a file 
Of half-clad laborers, beneath those huge 
Gray walls of moss-stained masonry, awoke 
A hollow bellowing among the hills; 

And saw in that wild gorge, whose granite halls 
Are green with moss and leaning mountain pinej 
The spot to which her history hatii linked 
A deathless romance. It was here she fled 
With her red lover from her father’s wrath, 

For he was chief among her tribe, and she 
The fairest of the maidens, but she loved 
The foeman of her kindred. ’T was a night 
Of wind and tempest, when the lovers passed 
Those rapids which have named the rock-built towii 
That smokes within this pass ; a wailing night 
In the mid-autumn, and the roaring stream 
Swollen by frequent rains dashed o’er its bed 
With an unwonted fury. Safely passed 
The maiden and her lover, but her sire, 

And they who voyaged in bis company. 

Perished upon that rock which since hath hornet 
In honor of the daughter of the chief, 

The name of Astorooa. 

On, still on! 

And as the thirsty engine rumbling through 
That little Alpine town, (famed for its boys 
Who offer * diamonds’ in their little palms 
To the tired passenger,) with a bellow cleared 
Its rock-hewn streets, with houses on each hand; 
Knick. saw, far up ’mid scattered fields of pine, 

Full many a quaint red building, perched among 
The granite blocks; of old the residence 
Of staid I>utch families; a noble race 
Of honest-hearted folk, who by their fires 
With the red Mohawk smoked in amity. 

Ere Massacre had raised his blood-stained hand 
To smite the border settlements. Once more. 
Invoking back the greatness of the past. 

He saw the sleepy faces of old ment 

Before those time-stained mansions; fair hair’d girls. 

And portly merchants, whose deep-laden sloops 


* TniB pronunciation is undoubtedly according to the ancient Indian idiom. Tho term is now 
knowo as Astosogan or AsroaoOA, and the Rock which bears that name is still shown in the bed of 
the Mohawk, at Little Falls. 

t ‘ Fob their love of smoke. 

And their love of sleep. 

Neither time nor tide observing, 

And their love of liquor, 

Vide the Knickeb- 
BoCkbb of Wabuingtom Ibvinc.’ 

TOL. XXX. 32 
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Tacked in the {rusty Highlands, and across 

The Tappaan Zee, spread their white wings for Gotham, 

In the good days of Peter Stuyvesant 
And Diedrich Knickerbocker. Far away 
The mellow mist of noontide lay between. 

Deepening the soft blue tints upon the hills. 

That drifted southward, quilted to their tops 
With patches of bright gold, and fragrant fields 
Of snowy buckwheat O’er the distant road. 

The while-sleeved farmer from the upland farm, 

Sitting half-bent, urged through a cloud of dust 
His weary team. Boys hallo'd in the woods, 

And as Mohawken,* with its summer pomp 
Of crag and forest-land, grew dim amid 
The hazy sunshine, so that day-dream passed, 

And like the vague transitions of a vision. 

As beautiful and incorporeal. 

The valley with its romance took once more 

The sober features of reality. h. w kock.w*i,l. 

VmUey of the Mohawk, Utica, (TV. Y.) 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


axrt.T TO 'c. A. B ' IK TBB KNXCKBUBOrK'R TOH .’OKC. 


In the Knickerbocker for June, there is a review of Professor 
Felton's ‘Agamemnon,’ in the course of which the writer forces 
himself out of his way to make a very insulting and utterly unpro¬ 
voked attack upon myself. This insidioust thrust would have been 
unnoticed, if there had not been other reasons calling attention to 
it, aside from any regard to its intrinsic force or justice. If it fur¬ 
nishes occasion for some discussion of a question in philosophy, sug¬ 
gested by the misconception of the reviewer, and for some general 
remarks on a certain species of classical criticism, it is hoped that 
the readers of the Knickerbocker will pardon a few pages devoted 
to what might otherwise seem uninteresting and urrprofitable. 

Utterly averse to controversies of this petty kind, or to any con¬ 
troversies, except upon questions of vital importance to society, 1 
might cheerfully have left the book assailed to the judgment of those 
distinguished scholars and theologians who have given it their most 
hearty commendations, unbought and unsolicited. Even had a 
grammatical mistake been committed, the author fondly thinks that 
there is enough of solid merit in the work to prevent any great 
mortification arising from such a discovery. The aim of the volume 
was almost wholly philosophical and theological, without any great 
claim to critical excellence, or any parade of critical investiga- 


* The Mohawken or Aatorof^ bluff, ibe southern barrier of the Pm« at Little Falla. It ia eoa- 
moiily known by the unmeauini^ title of * Fall Hill.' 

t We say this, because it was covertly introduced into an ill-natured review of aaoCber, and dki 
sot therefore, until very lately, meet the eye of the one for whom it was intended. 
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tion. Even in this department, however, it has been deemed 
worthy of liberal commendation by one excelling the reviewer of 
the Knickerbocker as much in scholarship, as in a true apprecia¬ 
tion of what may justly be expected from a literary gentleman, who 
even when he points out faults, does it in such a manner as to secure 
the respect of the person reviewed.* The assault, then, is noticed 
simply because it furnishes a good ground for discussing a few 
points in philosophy, which may have interest for some readers of 
the Knickerbocker, and also presents an admirable opportunity of 
exposing the folly and petty malignity which seem ever to accom¬ 
pany the pedantic school to which this reviewer belongs. 

The critic who subscribes himself C. A. B., (meaning doubtless, 
at full length, Charles Astor Bristed,) remarks very charitably of 
Professor Felton’s Agamemnon, that * it contains no very outrageous 
blunders ; nothing, for example, like Tayler Lewis’s constitu-TiHQ 
state for Ma^Foirjxvia It is not easy at first to see what the 

writer was driving at in this, except that he evidently intended to be 
very insulting, very severe, and very profound. We are, however, 
helped out of the difficulty by the aid of bis capitals and italics. He 
clearly means that instead of constUu-TiNG, it should be constitu-TED, 
This learned Theban, who takes such childish pains to let us know 
that be is from an English University, would have it understood that 
xudsatrjxvTa is ‘perfect, and cannot therefore be properly rendered by 
our ‘present participle in ing. He has actually ascertained, from a 
most profound examination of many learned authorities, that the 
former tense denotes completion, finish, perfectness. The American 
author is supposed, of course, to be wholly ignorant of this recondite 
lore, and to have actually mistaken the word for the continuous, 
transitive, and flowing present; and hence his egregious blunder. 
Has our Oxford scholar, however, yet to learn, that the English par¬ 
ticiple in INO often has a perfect sense, both in transitive and intran¬ 
sitive verbs, and is sometimes even passive ? This is the case when 
finish and fixedness of state enter into the very idea of the verb; 
the more precise and philosophical Greek generally using, for their 
expression, the distinct perfect form, which our inaccurate language 
is compelled to render by a seeming present. 

How, for example, would our critic render eld\hg ] Probably, 
knouhXNQ. And so nsnoidthg, trus-TWQ; Sado(fx(hg, see-iSQ, (the verb 
being used of that kind of sight which is regarded as sharp and 
Jited ;) dedoiX(j)g or Sednag, fear-iNQ, signifying the settled influence of 
fear in distinction from present rising emotion; ioixibg, being like or 
resembl^iSG; nenorttig, being in a certain state or condition 
in 6 ; and to come nearer to the case in band, kuTTjXihg, stand-iNG, sig¬ 
nifying the fixed condition of rest in distinction from motion, as the 
second aorist, and present middle or passive, denote the intransitive 
act. So al 90 «/MNG and /^-ing are both expressed in Greek by perfects. 
Now it is usual, we know, for grammars and lexicons to say, that 
in such cases the perfect has a present signification ; and this is con- 


' PRuKEfsoR WuuLSKT, DOW PrMideDt VVooLSBV, of Yal«Collef«. 
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venient enough as a rule of distinction; but, strictly speaking, the 
Greek is philosophically correct; the deficient English, it would be 
more proper to say, uses its form of the present for an idea that is 
really and in its very nature perfect. 

Now for these and similar distinctions, there is no need of re¬ 
sorting to such a rabble of commentators and grammarians as the 
critic sometimes makes a parade of quoting. Had he really accus¬ 
tomed himself to an extensive course of Greek reading, until he had 
learned to think and feel in the language, instead of forever hunting 
for trifling emendations, and cretic endings, and forbidden anapaests, 
he might have known that it may be very correct to render a Greek 
perfect participle by the English participle in ino ; the course which 
the first view of his italics and capitals would lead the reader to sup¬ 
pose he meant to condemn. 

But perhaps this was not the whole or main objection. Ka&eaTtj- 
xi/r«,it might be 8aid,is intransitive and even passive, while constituting 
is transitive. Now here we would take issue with our Oxford scholar 
on both points. His * private tutor’ should have better instructed 
him as to the true nature both of the Greek and English word. 
Ku&iGTTjfii^ in what are called its intransitive tenses, approaches more 
nearly to the office of the substantive class of verbs. It is akin to 
ytypeadai^ vndQ/eiv^ cpvi'ai^ ncipvxipat, etc. Thus, xajaOT^Pai elg dgx^v 
does not so much mean to he appointed to office^ as to become a magis¬ 
trate, whatever the mode of appointment. The purely passive 
sense would be expressed by the passive infinitive xaTaojadrirat. 
Td MuOeaiTjxoTu or when used, as it is said,for rd rerofuafiipa, 

status^ vel instituta reipublica^ does not so much mean things decreed 
or appointed, in the mere passive sense, (although it may include 
that) as the standing, in-forming, political life-giving elements of the 
organic polity or body politic; and this, too, corresponds well to the 
Grecian idea of the state as coi\stitut-\^a, rather than constitiU-ED by, 
the members wha partake of its citizenship. 

The Latin constituo, we think, is always transitive. A good word 
in that language for some uses of xudeaT7]^{^g would be cemstans, und 
in other cases, consistens, Constitvtus would do when mere passivity, 
without any reflex action, or substantive predication, is the predomi¬ 
nant idea ; in other cases, especially the last mentioned, it would be 
quite inadmissible. But the English, has a distinct reflex, 

substantive usage; and therefore, when so taken, its participle in 
ING may well render xuOfajTjKiag in some of its substantive applica¬ 
tions ; especially as used by Plato in the passage referred to, and in 
many other parts of his dialogues. ‘ Constituting^ naay denote either 
the efficient or the formed cause of being. In the first sense, it means 
to appoint, fix, estaldish, as by a power from with mi ; in the second, 
or substantive sense, it denotes that internal, in-forming, constitutive 
dvvafjug^ or agency, be it real or supposed, which may be regarded 
as giving formal existence to any thing, or constituting it what it is. 

Thus we say, oxygen and hydrogen, in certain proportions, con¬ 
stitute WB^ler. Like the corresponding tenses of it approaches 

the nature of the substantive class of verbs, and the above expres- 
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sitm is almost the same as thoui^h we should say — oxygen and hy¬ 
drogen in certain ratios become^ or even are water ; the difference 
being, that the other verb, in addition to the bare idea of mere con¬ 
tingent existence, signifies, as it were, an energy of being, by virtue 
of which any thing is what it is. They are the constituting elements 
in another s^nse, and in distinction from the external power which 
originally constituted or appointed them, and their numerical com¬ 
binations, to the permanent internal maintaining of this peculiar 
form of being. Thus we may also say, pedantry, flippancy, most 
offensive self-conceit, insufferable cant, and petty malignity, constitute 
a certain school of criticism; they give it its formal existence ; they 
are its essential or constitutive elements; they are its •ca&eaitjKvta 
not simply its constitut-ED or established, but its constitu-TiNO 
state. 

We say, then, that if KaOeorijKvTa has this reflex substantive sense, 
our word constituting has it likewise. When the latter is thus used, 
as in the chemical ekample* above given, the noun following, al¬ 
though it may seem to be objective in form and position, is in its true 
nature subjective, as it would be after any other substantive verb; 
since the elements, in their proper ratios, do not make the organism 
as an objective ab extra result, separate from themselves, but they 
constitute, or are its very subjective being. The Greek verb has so 
near a resemblance, in this respect, that perhaps nothing in English 
would so well represent it in this peculiar application as the word 
we have chosen. The perfect fadeatTixihg combines, in these cases, 
the ideas of fixedness or completion along with that of permanence 
or abiding indwelling; as any one may see who carefully studies its 
philosophical sense as used by Plato and Aristotle. It does not de¬ 
note mere passivity like the Latin constitutum, although passive 
words may sometimes coveniently render it in English when great 
precision is not required. 

But why, it may j^e asked, may it not be thus taken passively in 
this case 1 Why might it'not be rendered constituted or established 
state 1 Certainly this would be very good English; but our Oxford 
scholar needs to be told that it would be at war with one of the 
most peculiar aspects of the Platonic philosophy. ^C. A. B.* may 
rest assured, that the blunder here, if blunder there is, was not the 
result of carelessness. The words were most deliberately chosen, 
under the conviction that no others in the English language could 
so well express the Platonic idea. Of this idea the critic manifests the 
most profound ignorance. The philosopher means the same thing 
that Aristotle does in the second of his quadruple division of causes; 


* In rendering this example into Greek, the traneitive tenaes of KaOlarriftt would not do at all. 
The intranaitive, although very cioaely resembling, would not in all points correspond to the sub¬ 
stantive use of our verb constitute. The difTereoce. however, would be mainly in the fact, that the 
Greek sa0car/)<e or KarioTr} would probably require a preposition (ct's) after it, and before the noun 
which signifies the subjective result; as though there were a sort of transition, or passing over from 
the constituting elementary combinations into that which they hteovte. When this resultant state ia 
not nwntiooed, and the participle alone is used aaa general expression, like naOcaiiKvTa our form 

in HKO fits it exactly; wheren^ the passive would be defirinnt in the most important part of the idea. 
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(Vide Aristotl. Phys., Ausc. n. 3,) or in other words, the formal cause, 
(t6 slSog^rb nag^deiyfia, 6 Idyog 6 lov xH ehai) the idea, the paradigm, 
the law or reason of the being of any thing, or rather of its being 
what it is ; as though in this law, or idea, or ^byog^ of any organism, 
there was not merely an established or constitut-ED arrangement, 
but a formative, a causative, a constitutive, or constitu-TiNO power. 
Hence the schoolmen and metaphysicians generally have styled it 
the formal cause, in distinction from the other three which Aristotle 
specifies —namely, the material, (the oL,) the externally ejicient, 

{h peia^oXrig flr^(6TJ7,) and the fnal or moral, (ro oL hfxa.) 

Plato is treating of various kinds of change; but although, as he 
tells us, there may be increment or decrement, this does not amount 
to a di^agidoQfk, a destruction of one thing, and a yiveaig of another, 
as long as the Kudf ajTjxvXa i^ig remains; (Staplrei,) remains through¬ 
out; that is, survives or outlasts all other transformations. The 
identity is preserved, although the same matter may be partially or 
even wholly gone, as long as this ^^ig is unaffected. Now what 
egregious ignorance of one of the most peculiar aspects of the 
Platonic philosophy, to take this word in the merest passive sense 
alone, as that which is arranged or established, and so utterly to 
lose sight of an internal constitutive or constituting law. Whether 
the philosophy be true or not, we maintain, (and certainly there are 
some very good grounds for maintaining,) that in the case of every 
true organism, Plato heid to the constitutive nature of the idea as 
a'real power, and not merely an arrangement. Hence, with him, 
all existence which involved an idea, was, in a certain sense; an 
energy distinct from, and more real than the matter which might be 
said only truly to BE by virtue of it. Hence, to be was to act, to 
stand. It was an internal divafug. As he says in the ‘ Sophista,’ 
(Lips., p. 47 ,) xidsfiat, OQOP bgltBip id ** ONTA, Houp oijx lUio 
AYNA MIS. 

Perhaps no word in the English language would fully set forth 
the idea of the Greek xaOeoxrfXiag^ when thus used. Although con¬ 
stituting, in its substantive and reflex import, comes the nearest, yet 
one objection to it is, that it is so much used in a purely transitive 
sense as to be liable to be mistaken by such readei*s as * C. A. B.* 
Stand-\fiQ (koTTjxvia) might do ; as we say, standing method^ standing 
condition or law, etc. This has the passive meaning of settled, along 
with the substantive and reflex idea of xadeoxrjxvXa ; the preposition 
xaxh imparting to koxjjxisig more of fixedness and permanence. 
Although an awkward phrase, it would answer well to the favorite 
distinction which the old Greek philosophy made between the two 
ideas of existence, as standing, or foiving. Of these, the first was 
the highest and most real, {xb byjwg 5y,) the energy of rest, the 
power of the immoveable, the idea, the law, or in lower terras, the 
e^ig^ which stands [eoxrjxe) amid all outward flowings, and which, 
while it remains, is the real being of that which, in the highest 
sense, exists by its presence. So also, in another place, (Soph. 57 ,) • 
he thus connects those genera which he regarded as the highest consti¬ 
tuents of being ; Miyioxa fihv x^p yer^v xb xe^ON abxb xal STASIS 
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%al KINHSIS. Among these, ardoig is not the mere negative of 
xiifjjaig, but the higher being of the idea^ as the other is of the 
matter. 

The insulting and disparaging remark of ‘ C. A. B.' could only 
have proceeded from the most superficial glance at the passage on 
pages twenty-fifth and one hundred and sixty-eighth of the work as¬ 
sailed. He discovered, perhaps, a slight singularity in the expres¬ 
sion. Suspecting, of course, a blunder, he lays it up among similar 
treasures, which are so highly prized by the literary scavenger, and 
having no other place to bring it in, turns aside, for this purpose, 
from his ungentlemanly attack upon Prof. Felton. Since writers 
such as this critic has shown himself to be do not themselves pro* 
duce any thing by way of addition to the literary stock of the 
country, except their petulant reviews of others, they are, of course, 
in a great measure unassailable; and whoever contends with them 
at all, does so at great disadvantage. It is not, however, alone in 
their unprovoked attacks upon others that they render themselves 
justly odious to all honorable scholars. Their very criticisms are 
an impudent fraud upon the community. They are swindling at¬ 
tempts to get a reputation for learning by false pretences. The 
true scholar knows how very small an amount of real and solid 
erudition is required for the ridiculous display which is often made 
in these attacks. Even the unclassical reader, who is possessed of 
any portion of good sense, cannot fail to ^e that the insufferable 
pedantry which attends such efforts must be inconsistent with all 
manly and liberal scholarship. How very easy a matter for a man, 
with the merest smattering of Greek, to catch the cant and peculiar 
lingo of the school, to array himself in the cast-off garments of 
some second or third-rate English critics, and to affect a jauntiness, 
and an impudence, which may pass for what some are so fond of 
styling ‘exceedingly racy and classical.’ Everything with them 
depends far more on that pecaliar kind of learning, (if it deserve 
the name,) which consists in a knowledge of editions and commen¬ 
tators, than on any intimate acquaintance with classic authors them¬ 
selves. In the former, they may, and perhaps often do, surpass 
scholars whom they cannot approach in regard to a solid know¬ 
ledge of the literature and philosophy of antiquity. Even, too, in 
this lower learning of editions and commentators, they often make 
a vast display from the very smallest materials. One commentator 
sets them on the track of others, with whom, by means of second¬ 
hand quotations and references, they present a show of most inti¬ 
mate familiarity. 

One who is acquainted with the tricks of this class of critics, can 
easily detect the methods by which they practice this species of 
literary legerdemain. They often remind us of people who have a 
few chosen stories, by the repetition of which they imagine they 
may make themselves peculiarly entertaining and agreeable. How 
industriously, and sometimes how ingeniously, will they endeavor 
to gpve any conversation that may be started just such a turn as to 
bring in their favoiite anecdotes. Probably almost every one has 
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beard of the man who had a favorite story about a gun, and who 
always used to find occasion for it by making a report under the 
table. ‘ By the way, talking about guns,* he would say, and then 
out it would come, in the most unaffected and natural manner ima¬ 
ginable. In the same way, some men take every pains to bring in 
their choice specimens of learning, carefully culled from this or that 
commentator, or perhaps jotted down from the lips of their ‘ pri¬ 
vate tutor.* They put them forth as impromptus, just suggested 
by the matter Which they then happened to be discussing; while, 
all this time, the experienced reader cannot fail to be amused at 
the manner in which the whole subject has been warped round to 
present an opportunity for such display. By these means, a pas¬ 
sing comment on .^schylus or Horace — it makes no difference 
which, one answers just as well as the other—gives an occasion to 
affect the utmost familiarity with Aristotle, Plato, Polybius, Plu¬ 
tarch, Plotinus, the Byzantyne Chalcocondyles even> or any other 
from whom their dictionary of quotations, or their scrap-book, made 
up of cullings from commentators or from the crammings of the 
* private tutor,* has given them samples. 

For instance; our critic of the Knickerbocker has picked up 
somewhere a piece of learning about elfiaQ/LUvog, of which he is as 
fond as Goldsmith’s famous * Jenkinson’ of his erudition in respect 
to ‘ Sanchoniatho* and ‘ Cosmogony.* The thing is, however, to de¬ 
vise a method of intro(^ucing it in a criticism on Prof. Felton. 
This gentleman has said nothing about eifiaiffUvog^ but he refers to 
Klausen in respect to something else. Klausen, however, has 
somewhere made a remark on this word, and this is sufficient for a 
connecting-link, especially if there can be made a show of reason 
for it, under pretence of passing an opinion on Klausen’s authority. 
Every thing now follows, as it were, impromptu. * By the way,* 
as the man with the story about the gun used to say, * By the way,* 
says our critic, * Klausen has somewhere ^—as though the thought 
had just then been faintly suggested from the most remote recol¬ 
lections of his multifarious reading—^* Klausen has somewhere said 
a similar thing about elfiuQfiivog, on which Paley naively observes,* 
etc. And so Baley comes in with another remark, which suggests 
to the reviving recollection of the reviewer, how, * when a member 
of ike university^ this authoritative dictum set us hunting, by the aid 
of our private tutor^ all over .dSschylus to find out other instcmces of 
slfjtaqfiivog /* a very foolish piece of business, ‘ by the way,* if ever 
done, as long as indexes are so common. This gives an excellent 
opportunity to apply the select classical phrase, dualbywg as 

though upon the spur of the moment, although, perhaps, it had long 
been waiting in his scrap-book for just such an opportunity of ap¬ 
plication ; and then again comes in very naturally a Latin joke, 
which may have been biding its time in a similar depository. 

Perhaps the best opportunity for showing off this kind of learn¬ 
ing is in the review of a lexicon; the critic can there select just the 
words which will best call out the choicest treasures of his erudi¬ 
tion. He will commence somewhat in this manner : ‘ By way of 
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showing the difTerence to the student,* or tyro, (ho is very fond of 
addressing the tyro,) ‘ we will take the first article that occurs, viz. 
that on It is scarce possible to read a dialogue of Plato (he 

proceeds,) without being struck with the singular use of this word/ 
etc.; just as though this Attic use of dklog had not been noted by 
almost every grammarian and commentator that ever wrote. Some 
other word is then selected — of course the next that * happens to 
occur;’ and then, as though some fresh classical recollection had 
suddenly struck him, he proceeds in the usual flippant style, or 
something like this : ‘ By the way, since we are upon this word, 
how comes it that our learned lexicographer has no where adverted 
to a peculiar use of the terra in Aristotle’s Metaphysics V Or: 

• How could he have overlooked the remarkable manner in which 
Pindar employs the term in that very difficult place 1 ’ etc.; and 
then this suggests some very learned reflections which * occur* on 
the aforesaid passage from Pindar, with a very profound query 
whether, after all, there may not be something in it which no com¬ 
mentator has ever noticed, but on which the reviewer has not time 
now in passing to dwell.* All this shows how immensely more 
learned the critic is than the blundering lexicographer. It also 
gives admirable occasions to call up reminiscences of the ‘ English 
University,* and for talking about that ‘ private tutor.’ Thus he is 
ever giving us his literary experience, so very different from that of 
our American youth, who cannot boast of the aristrocratic appen¬ 
dage of a ‘ private tutor.’ Another common device by which the 
impression of great familiarity with classic authors is sought to 
be given, is to affect a knowledge of many passages directly appli¬ 
cable to some case in point, the exact location of which the critic 
cannot now bring up from bis well-stored but somewhat burthened 
memory. As, for example: * JloQBvjdg, in its passive sense, (our 
reviewer very naively observes,) means travelled on, passable, etc., 
applied to roads. We cannot now quote in proof some desiderated 
passages from Polybius, but will engage to look them up,* etc. 
What must be thought of this, by one who is aware that these very 
‘ desiderated passages* may all easily be found by turning to the 
larger grammars, or to indexes and other books of reference, with¬ 
out the trouble of opening Polybius; and that, too, by one who 
had never read consecutively a single section in that author ] A 
similar game is played when they make copious references to clas¬ 
sic writers and commentators, with great affectation of precision ; 
giving it off for the instruction of the wondering ‘ tyros,* as though 
it were wholly the result of original investigation, and not some 
transposed list of authorities, handed down from commentator to 
commentator, and which had been growing longer and longer ever 
since the days of the Scholiasts. 

Now, gentle reader, or gentle tyro, as these people are very fond 
of saying, be assured that all this, to use a little classicality on a 


* A OCEAT dea] of tlii^ kind ut* iif^duntry U«rorms Donaldson’s New Craiyluf, a work which, al¬ 
lbough poMOssiDg much merit in m)iuo respecU, lias a great deal of that forced criticism so prominent 
in the prod actions of this podautic school. 
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befitting occasion, is ncoliig liSlog, or rather, oXor iffEvdog, st rl nal 
d/^otxoTsgoy ei^rjadai. In plain, unclassical Anglo-Saxon, it is all 
gammon. He has not read critically, nor even consecutively, any 
thing like the number of classic authors with whom be makes so 
great a show of familiarity. The words from the lexicon were not 
the first that * occurred,’ but the book was reviewed for the very 
purpose of getting an opportunity to bring out his culled erudition 
on these very points. He has not, and never had, the least thought 
of instituting any laborious search in Polybius for those ‘desidera¬ 
ted passagesbecause he knows full well that they can all be 
found, made out to his hand, in a much easier way. He has no 
idea that the ‘ tyro’ will ever be at the pains of looking up the 
authorities to which he refers him ; and should he wish to do so, it 
must be indeed a very simple and inexperienced tyro who could 
not get on the track himself, without any of those'copious direc¬ 
tions which the friendly critic is so generously inclined to give him. 

There is no need that one of this school snould stop any where, 
or at any thing. In the same way he might ring the changes 
through the whole range of ancient literature ; when, perhaps, the 
man who is playing off these fantastic tricks may have never read 
twenty pages in some of the works with which he affects a famili¬ 
arity so great, that he would have us believe that all their peculiar 
uses of words and idioms are at once suggested to him by barely 
glancing at a lexicon under review. And yet, by the aid of indexes 
and commentators setting him on the track, he fraudulently affects 
a superiority, and presumes to sit in judgment upon works which, 
even should they contain mistakes, have been the result of the most 
careful and laborious original investigation. What a contrast, for 
example, to all this, is presented in the manner in which that noble 
schfdar, Dr. Arnold, speaks, in some of his letters, of bis classical 
reading! At the age of forty, his attainments could not even be¬ 
gin to be placed beside the pretensions of this young man, fresh 
from ap ‘ English university* and from the hands of his ‘ private 
tutor.’ 

What may be styled the English pedantic school never did much, 
even in its best state, for the higher departments of classical litera¬ 
ture. Its founders, it is true, were eminent scholars, whose real 
attainments did not belie their pretensions ; but even with them the 
reading and study of the writings of antiquity, although most ex¬ 
tensive, was still only a reading for passages. The Greek poets, 
and philosophers, and historians, were not read as one would think 
of reading our own Milton, or Shakspeare, or Bacon ; but it was 
all for illustrations of syntax, and prosody, and peculiar forms; in 
other words, for the collection of materials for critical annotations. 
These, doubtless, were matters of much importance, but still, it 
should be ever remembered, only as the means^ and not as the end of 
an acquaintance with the ancient authors. It was their grievous 
fault that they made them too much the end ; and the consequence 
has been, that although they themselves may have entered into the 
inner temple of classic literature and philosophy, they have ever 
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kept their follower in the very vestibule; or, in other words, ever 
occupied with those preliminaries which have little or no value, 
except as a means to something better and higher. If this renlark 
is true of the sect in its best days, in how much lower a view must 
it now be regarded, when it consists of the mere imitators of the 
Porsons and Elmsleys of a past generation 1 In fact the school has 
become almost effete and worn out in England. It could not exist 
where there was felt the influence of such a scholar and such a 
man as Arnold. Its practices are unknown to the noble spirits of 
Germany, and our critic from the ‘ English university* is probably 
almost the only representative of it in this country. It has injured 
the reputation of classical scholarship by its trifling spirit. What 
is worse, it has introduced vulgar jealousies and petty malignities 
into the hnmanas literal — into those pursuits which should truly be 
9 iudia humanitatisy and which ought to elevate us above the feel¬ 
ings and spirit of the race-course or the boxing-ring. Surely, if 
there is any region in which every thing should aspire to be gene¬ 
rous, and calm, and dignified, and above all petty strife, it must be 
that in which all, who have thei true spirit of classical learning, 
should ever delight to live. 

But it is impossible that the men who are so fond of these petty 
displays, and who indulge in this species of criticism, can ever 
truly relish the philosophers and poets of Greece. How can such a 
one justly appreciate the moral sublime of that noble trilogy in 
'which iEschylus presents the doom of the wicked house of Atreus ? 
How can he enter into its awful representations of human passion, 
and supernatural justice, when he is only thinking of some oppor¬ 
tunity of getting up a critical note; when his whole soul, his 
nfrvzdqiov, is wholly occupied with the mighty merits of a crw, 
or a w'l/, or a iro*, or a to#, or some various reading of a trifling pas¬ 
sage— perhaps one of the most unmeaning in the poem, and which 
had become grossly corrupt^ simply because it had too little point, 
or too little of the salt of genius to avail for its preservation ? 
How different from such critics as Schlegel or Dana ! Just when 
the poet nods the most the annotators of the pedantic school are 
wver wide awake: 

‘Such for renown on eorepi of learning dote, 

And think they grow immortal a« they quote. 

Thus, also, some a classic fame demand 
For breaking up, with a laborious hand, 

A wagon-load of meanings for one word ; 

While A’l deposed, and B with pomp restored.’ 

How contemptible a thing is mere classical literature, or what 
with some passes under the name, when separated from the great 
questions of theology, of morals, of political economy, and con¬ 
fined solely to those investigations which distinguished even the 
best period of the Porsonian school! Take, for example, this very 
review of Prof. Felton’s Agamemnon. From such a mass of fri¬ 
volity and egotism, occupying seventeen close pages of the Knick¬ 
erbocker, what idea could any unclassical reader form of one of 
the sublimest tragedies of the most sublime of Grecian poets? 
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The man who truly loves these noble poets will, of course, avail 
himself of every aid in acquiring the true meaning of difficult pas¬ 
sages ; although even here he will eschew all trifling on things of 
little or no value. But when this is done, he would throw com¬ 
mentators to the winds, and enjoy communion with his author 
uninterrupted and alone. He would hold hallowed intercourse 
with long-departed genius ; and instead of being ever harassed 
with the lumber, and cant, and folly of criticism, would utterly cast 
from him, for the time, the dry dust of the scholiasts, and the pe¬ 
dantry of annotations. He would most cordially acknowledge the 
merits and valuable assistance of Peile, and Klausen, and Schnei¬ 
der, and Herman, and Person, and Heyne, and Stalbaiim ; but 
when his soul is truly filled with ^schylus, and Homer, and Pin¬ 
dar, and Plato, he would forget that the former names had ever 
had existence. The editions of Greek tragedies and comedies put 
forth by Messrs. Felton and Woolsey have been an honor to the 
scholarship of the country, and admirable for their accurate and 
discriminating learning. We do not, however, hesitate to say, that 
the best parts have been just those in which the authors have most 
appeared themselves, undisturbed by any fear whether they should 
agree or disagree with previous commentators. Some things, too, 
which they have assigned to others, might have lawfully appeared 
as their own thoughts. In reference to subsequent productions of 
the kind, we would venture to advise those gentlemen, if they 
would not deem it an act of impertinence, to write the main 
and substantial parts of what they mean to present to the public, 
before consulting any critical aids, and then resort to them for the 
purpose of correcting or guarding against mistakes. Another way 
might be, first, to settle the text and the true meaning of difficult 
passages by means of such assistance; then to cast it all aside, and 
present the author’s own fresh and glowing impressions; the rich 
results of an enthusiastic and unembarrassed reading. In either 
case, let commentators be named as little as possible ; and let there 
be no fear of the charge of plagiarism because the same sugges¬ 
tions may perhaps have before occurred to other minds. Such a 
book, we believe, would be more valuable to the student than one 
cumbered with a crowd of references, seldom if ever consulted by 
those for whom they are professedly intended. Should there be 
mistakes, they may be safely left for discovery to that odious, yet 
sometimes useful animal, the Literary Scavenger, who doubtless 
will seek for them, whether he has the critical sagacity and learning 
to find them or not. t. l. 


EVENING: A FRAGMENT. 


Great is the calm, for every where 
The wind is settling down ; 

The reek throws up right in the air 

From every tower and town. O: d eoK». 
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VEST AL FAME. 

1 WILL tell thee of a sweet calm fame. 

Calmer far than that of bard or poet, 

Greener wreath than warrior yet can claim } 

Would’sl thou know it ? 

Gentle maiden, be thou maiden still! ' 

Bridal-roses lose their splendor early^ 

Vestal lilies wear of time no chilb 
Pure and pearly! 

Vestal lilies! bind them on thy brow, 

They will circle with a gentle cooling } 

Needeth passion and its burning vow 
Stormy ruling 1 . 

If thy heart hath learned to hold commune 
With the lovely, beauty’s presence queenly. 

Link thy spirit to the stars, the moon. 

Gaze serenely! 

Link thy spirit tb the bright in life. 

Yet be free in all thy soul’s aspiring. 

Rising o’er the dream of inward strife, 
lx)ve’s requiring. 

Love can give thee but a world of tears. 

Chains, perchance, thou might’st not brook to bind thee, 
Cloud and storm o’erhanging evil years 
Yet to find thee. 

I’herefore link thee to a higher fate. 

Bow thy heart to Mind’s dominion only; 

Let the earth-wed call thee Desolate — 

Stars are lonely 1 

Stars are lonely, shrined in midnight’s crown. 

Vainly shadows gather round to screen them ; 

Gleam they brightest when a cloud-bom frown 
Glides between them. 

Be thou wedded to the True alone; ^ 

Gentle spirits smile upon such union; 

Unseen beings with thy heart shall own 
Sweet communion! 

Thou wilt pass through life with quiet tread. 

Eye serene, and forehead still unshaded. 

With the garland on thy vestal head 
Ail unfaded. 

Gentle maideh, ’t is for thee to choose : 

Bridal-roses, bright yet transitory. 

Vestal-lilies, blooming, ne’er to lose 
Vestal glory. 

Take the chaplet bringing no unrest, 

Hope will ^ed its fairy visions round thee ; 

Bind the crimson roses on thy breast— 

Thoms will wound thee I k. a. 

Ckuago, JwJiy, 1847. 
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Frksh Glsaninos : or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe. By 

Ik. Mabvbl. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

The Harpers, who have so long been famous for the multitude of their issues, 
seem recently to have determined upon surpassing all competitors in the beauty of 
their execution. This pleasant gossiping book, with its rubricated title, smooth white 
paper, and large and elegant t\ 7 >e, is equal, as a specimen of book-manufacture, to 
any thing we have seen from Paris or London ; and it deserves this dress, for it has 
the freshness that is claimed for it; while its dashes of humor, the fidelity of its draw¬ 
ings, and the evident sincerity which pervade it, make it among the most lively pro¬ 
ductions of its class. The sketches of the restaurants at Paris, the beggar-boys in 
Hungary, the inns of Lyons, the author’s travelling companions, etc., are in an ex¬ 
ceedingly clever vein. We make but one or two extracts. The following passage 
affords a graphic picture of a Parisian grisette : 

‘You will find her in every shop of Paris, (except those of the exchange brokers, where are fat, 
middle-aged ladies, who would adorn the circles of Wall-street;) there slie stands, with her hair 
laid smooth as her cheek, over her forehead ; in the prettiest blue muslin dress you can possibly 
imagine ; a bit of narrow white lace running round the neck, and each little baud set off with the 
same—and a very witch at a bargain. He who makes the shop-girl of Paris bate ooe jot of price, 
must needs have French at his lougue’s end. , 

‘ There may be two at a time, there may be six; she is nothiug abashed. She has the same plea- 
•ant amilc; the same gentle courtesy for each, and her eye glauces like thought from one to the 
other. You may laugh — she will laugh bark ; you may chat — she will chut back; you may scold — 
she will scold back. She guesses your wants: there they arc, the prettiest gloves, she says, in Paris. 
You cannot utter half a sentence, but she understands the whole ; you caunot pronounce so badly, 
but she has y<mr meaning in a moment. She takes down package upon package; she measures your 
baud — her lij^t fingers running over yours: ‘ Quelle jolie petite main!' She assists in putting a 
pair fairly ou: ‘ And bow many pair does Monsieur wish V 

“But one! — ah! Monsieur is surely joking ! See what pretty colors I’ and she gathers a cluster 
in her fingers; ‘ and so nice a fit I' aud she takes hold of the glove upon your hand. 

‘ ‘Only two! ah I it is indeed too few, and so cheap I Only fifteen francs for the six pair—which 
Is so little for Monsieur I* aud she rolls them iu a paper, looking you all the time fixedly in the eye. 
And there is uo refusal; and you slip the three pieces of mnney upon the counter, and she drops 
them into the little drawer, and thunks you in a way that makes you think, as you go out, that yoR 
have boon paying for the smiles, and noiliiug for the gloves. 

* One wears out a great many gloves at Paris!’ 

The second extract, and all for which we have space, will give the reader some 
idea of the manner in which the municipal machinery of the great world of Paris is 
carried on: 

* You see a stone out of its place in the pavement; and a day does not pass, but a parcel of quiet 
workers, without any visible director, with pick-axes and shovels, restore the order. Yon see a 
man run down by one of the groaning omntbusses; and appearing on the instant, you know not 
whence, are five or six men iu military dross, who bear him carefully away for.surgical treatment; 
and if no friends claim him, in two hours lime, he is carried to one of those great hospitals, where 
ho has one of those beds, and a share of that attendance which is daily bestowed upon seventeen 
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thousand sick and homeless souls. You hear a «liKturbaDcc,a slight quarrel in a thoroughfare; a fear 
on-lookers collecting; and before you have noticed his approach, a man in military cap and with light 
sword is among them, and takes one of the brawlers by the arm ; he waves his hand to the crowd, 
and it disperses. How is it that one £bcIs bo secure against every annoyance in the city ho has 
thought of as the city of wickedness 7' • • • ‘ You are going to the opera: your carriage is stopped 
two squares from the opera-house by a horseman in a glittering helmet, with black plumes waving 
ever it; be directs with his drawn swonl the way the coachman is to take; the order has been 
arranged and prescribed at the Prefecture of Police. Arrived at the door of the theatre, three or 
more of the mounted guard, upon their black horses, direct order upon driving away; it may snow, 
or it may rain; it may be early or late ; still the stern-looking horsemen are there ; their helmets 
and swords glittering in the gas-light. You alight from your carriage, and a couple of tho sergeants- 
de-ville are loitering carelessly upon the steps ; they run their eyes half-ioquiringly over you as you 
enter. Each side the little ticket-box is stationed a soldier with musket; two of the municipal 
guard. You epter a passage sentinelled by another; and within are three or four loitering at the 
doorways. 

' Perhaps there is n slight disturbance; some brawler is in the house. In that event, the soldier 
at the door disappears a moment; he conies again with four or five of his comrades; there is no 
need of excuses or promises now ; the brawler goes out, over benches and boxes. He^is banded 
over to tho sergeant-de-ville. The sorgennt-de-ville calls a carriage, and the brawler rides to the 
Palais do Justice. 

‘ Perhaps the disturbance is more general. The soldiers try to arrest it; they press some down, 
they motion the others; but perhaps half the company are hishing and shouting so that the play 
cannot go on. In this event — and it occurred during my last visit to Paris—a plain-looking gentle¬ 
man. dressed simply in black, with a bit of ribbon in one button-hole, leans over from one of the 
boxe^ and telU the audience, in a quiet way, 'if the noise does not cease he shall order the theatre 
to be cleared.’ 

'Tfaero is no use in expostulation, still less in resistance; for the man in black, whom nobody 
knew till now, is a commissary of police, and in twenty minutes could order a thousand men upon 
the spot. Tho house was quiet in a momeut, and the play went on.’ 

Perhaps the time may come, under some city administration or other, when our 
own metropolis will be equally well guarded: that * end’ however, so devoutly to be 
hoped for, * is not yetalthough its advent is promised toward the commencement 
of every municipal election, by those worthy office-seekers who would avoid doing 
any thing that may * look disgfacious i’ the city’s eye’ at such a time. 


Tot HrsTOBY op the Oiiionoists: ob Personal Memoirs of tot Patriots of tot Fbxnch 

REvonmoif, FROM Unpublishbd Sources. By Alphonse La Martins. New-York : Hab- 

FBR AND Brothers. 

La Martins, the greatest of the living poets of the Continent; celebrated also as 
a traveller, an orator, and a statesman ; whose recollections go back to the * days of 
terror,’ and to whom the most familiar traditions are those of the Revolution and the 
Empire ; is on all accounts a fit historian of the Girondists. His genius, his positioBy 
his integrity, and the penod of time and the point of view from which he writes, 
give a great and peculiar value aud interest to this work of his upon the most re¬ 
markable portion of modern history. Even Carlyle has not more graphic power ; 
and his style, in the original and in the translation, is classically pore. The distin¬ 
guishing excellence of this history is in its dramatic arrangement, its efiective gronp- 
ing and perfect unity. It consists of scenes and sketches, * distinct as the billows, 
but one as the sea.’ Nothing can be finer than some of the individual portraits, as 
specimens of literary art, and many of them will sorprise the reader by their origi¬ 
nality : they have hardly a line in agreement with previous limnings of the same 
subjects. Take the case of Robespierre : on the canvass of La Martins he is by 
no means the native demon of the common histories, but a great angel ruined, nor 
yet even quite abraded of his glory. No history, romance, or poem, has for a long 
time appeared, that possesses more attractions, or that will have a wider popularity. 
In France, in a few’ months, twenty thousand copies of it have been sold. Of the 
elegant edition which the Harpers have given us, probably as great a number will 
be demanded; at all events, it.would be creditable to our citizens if such should 
prove to be the fact. 
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Ths North-Amkrican Review. Number CXXXVI. pp. 863. Boston: Orig, Broadbrs aes 

Company. New-York : C. S. Francis and Company. 

Among the namerous publications which accumulated upon our table during onr 
late absence, few of which we have gained leisure even yet to read with attention, we 
found the * N orth-American Review’ for the July quarter. Its typographical appear¬ 
ance is even more than usually chaste and neat; while its papers seem to possess 
something more than their wonted variety, in theme and mode of treatment The 
articles are upoij ‘ Gayarre’s History of Louisiana,' ‘ Early History of the English 
Language,' ‘ Egypt smd England,' * Balzac’s Novels,’ ‘ Ellis's Life of Wiluam 
Penn,' * Sabine’s Sketches of the Loyalists,' ‘Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors,' 

‘ D’Israeli’s Tancred,’ (a most spirited, well-reasoned, sententious paper,) Mrs. But¬ 
ler's * Year of Consolation,' ‘ The Knickerbocker on Felton’s ‘ Agamemnon,’' 
and the usual briefer * Critical Notices.' Touching the last article proper, we must 
permit * the youth fresh from college,' who has so excited the ire of the * North- 
American' Reviewer, to return ‘measure for measure' to his Athenian antagonist 
In doing so, however, we must be permitted to say, that in our judgment the con¬ 
troversy has on both sides assumed an asperity which is much to he regretted. So 
far as this Magazine is concerned, the discussion of this classical question must end 
with the present number, to which so many of its pages are devoted, to the exclusion 
of much and various matdriel, of far more interest, we cannot help thinking, to the 
general reader: 

THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW AND ODR CRITIQUE ON FELTON. 

To assail an abuse of any standing, or expose a humbug of any prevalence, is always a task of 
more or less peril. The iconoclast is seldom a welcome apparition, though often a very necessary 
one; and if he does not provoke the genuine lightnings of Zkus, he must at least make up his mmd 
to encounter the mimic thunders of Salmonecs. No imposture is so weak that it cannot make a 
noise in its defence when attacked; and, in most cases, the weaker the imposture, the louder the 
clamor; for the imposition is built up originally out of wind and vapor, which cost very little, but 
are its indispensable supports. The man who undertakes to clean out a long-disused chimney will 
probably bring down much rubbish about his ears, and possibly some vermin, but the chimney 
must be swept, notwithstanding. 

When, therefore, in the exercise of our critical capacity, we were called on to pass judgment 
upon that very pretentious and inadequate book, Felton’s Agamemnon, we did not for a moment 
suppose that our searching and deliberate erpoti of that precious production would be suffered to 
pass without exciting much vehement indignation and sputtering outcry. Accordingly, the North 
American Reviev, which has the fatuity to suppose itself the organ of a great school, and actually 
talks as if it were a periodical of talent and reputation, like the Edinburgh or Blackwood, or oven 
our own humble Magazine, has fulminated a most virulent article against us. 'There can be no doubt 
that the writer is in downright earnest His attack is intended to be overwhelming; and it is through 
no want of inclination on his part that we fail to be, not merely excoriated, but utterly obliterated 
and annihilated by the severity of his onset Fortunately for ourselves, the woodenness of his arms 
and the inefficiency of his aim have converted what was meant for a formidable assault into a lu¬ 
dicrous exhibition of impotent antics; much as if * Sairey Gamp,’ after an over-dose of — tea, 
should essay to run a muck with her umbrella. 

Thc reviewer begins with a dignity too briefly sustained to be very imposing, by affinning that 
he has not the slightest intention 'of entering into any debate with the Knickerbocker upon ab¬ 
struse points of pliilology, or upon the merits of an edition of a Greek classic. Our present object 
is only to expose the character of an article so remarkable for its violation of the laws not only of 
politeness, but of decency, for its llnprovoked personalities and gross invasion of the sanctity of 
private life, that the writer of it deserves public rebuke and disgrjice. He shall have the notoriety 
which he seems to covet, so far as the circulation and influence of this Review can give it to hu®. 
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Here he gives up the battle in the outset, and leaves himself nothing but a cowardly system of 
guerOla. For what is this opening announcement but saying: ‘ The Knicksbbockxb is too strong 
for us in Greek; there be has us. One of our pet idols is irretrievably smashed. Dagon is down, 
and we cant get him on his legs again. But wo be to the iconoclast who has made this public 
mock of our false gods! Won’t we give it to him if we can catch him I’ Accordingly, our assail' 
ant's next move is to designate an individual New Yorker, whom he introduces prominently by 
mme, as the author of our critique; and, this done, proceeds to pelt him with the longest and 
hardest words he can find. Now there is no doubt that, as a general rule, sonorous epithets have 
a very fine effect The excited town-bellman, in one of Blackwood’s stories, calls his opponent ‘a 
dephlogisticated parabola,’ and makes a great sensation by it; but as the point at issue was the 
merits and demerits of Mr. Fklton, as an editor of ifiscHTLUs, not the birth, parentage, and edu* 
cation of the individual denounced by the reviewer, or of any other individual in New York or 

elsewhere, all the particulars of Mr.-’s private history, however valuable they may be to that 

gentleman’s future biographer, are in the present instance remarkably irrelevant and decidedly^ 
aixh rpdj Atovvaov. As to the quondam Scholar of Trinity, assumed to be our classical critic, hia 
standing on both sides the Atlantic is such as to render him, and his, felicitoxisly indifferent with re- 
to whatever the ’ North American’ may choose to say of him, either in its ordinary routine 
of placid and prosy panegyric, or its occasional exuberance of absurd invective. One remark, 
kowever, we must make en passant. To call names requires no stupendous effort of genius. Any 
‘loafer,’ or ' snob,’ or gamin can do it; indeed, people of that sort are usually cleverer at it than 
gentlcmcm are. 

Our reviewer’s next demonstration is a piece of cool hypocrisy, for which our readers will hardly 
be preiMred. He pretends (credits posteri I) to defend New-York scholarship, and to vindicate it 
from our slights! This idea of a man's attacking himself and being defended against himself is too 
IttdicroTU for any but a transcendentalist to contemplate with gravity. And on what is the exqiiis- 
kely absurd pretension groundedt Favete Unguis! Fellow-New-Yorkers! hear this chivalrous 
champion in your defence: 

*Dok 9 he suppose that his fellow-citizens generally will be gratified, when a youth fresh from 
foUrge — from an English college — assures them, with a very lordly and patronizing air, that 
‘New-York scholarship is really very rcsjiectable as far as it goes, and not altogether contemned on 
the other side of the voter ?’ Hcally, who will say, after this, that Punch’s illustrations of ‘ the lUaing 
Generation’ are only caricatures Y 

Now if we had written the above-quoted clauses in all soberness, we should be at no loss for a 
plausible defence of them. We might say that we spoke of New-York scholarship in no terms of 
extravagant eulogy, because it is not our custom to puff ourselves, as it is the custom of the Bos¬ 
ton clique to pufi themselves, in season and out of season; because we prefer that others should 
blow our trumpet for us, or if none can be foimd to do so, that it should be left lu^blown; because, 
tf we were silly enough to act differently, our fellow-classics here would not be silly enough to 
thank uj for it; because, for instance, if we had impliedly called Anthon a greater scholar than 
PoEsoN and Hkbxann put together, or openly said of Dkislsb that be had cleared up all the dif- 
ficultiea of his authors, we should not raise ourselves in the estimation of either of those gentlemen 
by toadyism so open and disgxisting, but, on the contrary, incur their just contempt But we have 
BO need or wish to put an er-post-facta construction on our expressions. What we wrote stood 
originally thus: 

‘ And not only do they claim to be tAc classics of the Continent but the only classics ; affecting 
to dfcspisc* New-York scholarship, which is really very respectable as for as it goes, and not alto¬ 
gether ctmtemned on the other side of the water. Professor Anthon's books being extensively read 
and republished in England and Scotland.’ 

Tbc restoration of the now Italicized clause will leave our readers in little doubt as to the mean¬ 
ing of onr sentence. It teas written in pure irony; and now this stupid Bostonian takes it for down¬ 
right earnest! After this, we are less surprised to find the writer, in the next place, gravely and 
ferociously attacking a good humoured pleasantry of ours, as if it were a deliberate piece of scan¬ 
dal, or slander, or Ueaveh knows what. We are very sorry that our joke was misconstrued, or 
supposed to be any thing more than a joke; and if the fellow who has been employed to do Fkl- 
TON's dirty work in the ‘ North American’ had made the most distant approach to decency or hon¬ 
esty in any one of his sixteen pages, wc should have been too happy to make any explanation or 
apology that he or Mr. Fklton, or any one else, could have wished. 

By this time the tea has begun to work, and the old lady pours out on our devoted head a whole 
slang-dictionary full of hard names. So for as we can digest her somewhat incoherent charges, 
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tiiey re»ulve themselves into the two of ‘ dogmatism' and ‘ flippancy.’ What sense our venerable 
antagonist attaches to the word ‘ dogmatism' we are not perfectly certain; for, so fond is she of 
using ornamental epithets, like Mr. PscKSNirF, without the least regard to their meaning, that it is 
not very easy to And out what she does intend to say. But supposing the word to be taken in iti 
usual sense, and to mean down ez-ctuhedra opinions of our own uithovt due regard to those 

of others, we indignantly repudiate it We profess to be a very humble follower of the modem 
English school, as it is represented by Liddkll and Linwooo, Donaldson and Palkt, Words- 
WORTH and the KsBtNKDYS ; men of whom the Boston reviewer, in his limited reading, seems never 
to have heard, and whose very names he fears to mention, but whom we have a perfect right to 
prefer to a liftcenth-rate German commentator like Bchneider. In the whole course of our re¬ 
marks we made but three original suggestions; one of which we avowedly threw out as a random 
shot for what it was worth; a second no one has yet objected to; and for the third, if it should 
tom out to have received the sanction and adoption of a distingiiishcd professor at the London 
University, our sneering friend may possibly be induced to change his opinion of it We have 
been sedulous in giving chapter and verse for otir assertions. In some cases we illustrated them 
by parallel passages; in others we fortified them by the dicta of other critics; in many we did both. 
But there certainly were instances where we gave our opinion without adding reference or reason, 
because, as we suppose our readers to understand something of Greek (whatever may be the case 
with our reviewers), we sometimes thought it sufficient merdy to point out an obvious blunder. 
Thus, V. IdoO, where Felton, in the teeth of all previous commentators, translates Atrof itpiret' a elMoJ 
blood becomes thee,' we thought it enough to say tliat * they were quite right and he was quite wrong,' 
without going on to add, as wo might have dune, that when npcvti has the sense of decet it is either 
impersonal (which is the more frequent construction), or else has the dative of the object expressed. 
Thus we might express Discretion is befitting by auxppoveiv npevu or ^vnrots ouKPpoovvri vpiau, but 
not by atiKppoavvn irphru merely. So, too, we did not think it necessary to prove by examples that 
rvyxdvbi has a habit of govemiug the genitive, or to show by a long dissertation that the Fates and 
Furies were dilferent personages and worshipped with different rites. And common sense tcschei 
us that no man can be expected to give in detail all the steps of the process by which he has ar¬ 
rived at a conclusion upon a disputed passage. 

If we had begun our note on 1244-7 after this fashion: ‘ An inaccuracy in those distingui^ed 
commentators, Klausen and Prile (from whom it gives us great pain to be obliged to dift'er), 

was here first pointed out to us by-, L.L.D., Regius Professor of-, in the University of 

-, whose pupil we were in the year 183—, and his opinion was confirmed by the Rev.- 1 

whom we met at-, in the spring of the following yearor constructed all our comments on 

this general scheme: ‘ Of the sixteen editors of .^schylus we possess fifteen, not having been able 
to procure the work of Prof Oelenschlaoer, of Drontheim. Four of these are silent on the pas¬ 
sage ; eight say this, three that, and Schneider the other. But the value of Schneider’s render¬ 
ing is diminished by the fact, etc., etc.; and of the two parallel passages adduced by-, one may 

be referred to a misprint in his edition of --, so that, on the whole, we are justified in assuming, 

etc., etc.’ If, we repeat, we had begun our note after this fashion, it is evident to the capacity of the 
meanest Bostonian that classical criticism would become an interminable work for both writer and 
reader. 

The charge of' flippancy* may refer to the general tone of our article, or to our way of speakiDg 
of other editors, or to our treatment of the Boston mis-editor. That the tone of our article was 
light, we admit. It was intentionally so, because classics arc such a drug in the American market 
(owing to the popular ignorance of them, which ignorance our instructors, the New-Englanderi, 
have done their best to foster), that a classical article must be made spicy to be read at alL Our 
treatment of preceding commentators deserves more particular examination. We said of RlaD* 
SEN that, though an ingenious editor, he was unsafe to depend upon, because given to ex<athedra d(^ 
motisms. And of the«*e dogmatisms we gave instances. Somebody, whom we have read very lately, 
says that, in the case of discHYLUS, ‘ dogmatism is so singularly out of place that any editor who 
manilests it may be pronounced at once to be imfitted for his undertaking.’ Has the Boston re¬ 
viewer any idea of who that somebody may be t 

We spoke of Mitchell as habitually inaccurate. Felton and Company seem to have utterly 
misunderstood the theory of Mitchell, if we may be allowed the expression. He was a most val¬ 
uable man in his way. He entered into the spirit of Aristophanes more fully than any commen¬ 
tator has ever done. He cleared away many false views which had been entertained respecting 
his character. He translated him into magnificent English verse. He illustrated him copiously 
from Athenjeus and other sources. For all tills we, as the humblest of the admirers of that glo- 
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riouf ntiriit, are bound to pay'Us memory continual thanka; but when we say tiiat be ia very to- 
accurate in matters of verbal criticism, we are only repenting what nine-tenths of the lecturers and 
tutors in England say every week to their pupils. Hud the North American Reviewer any accu¬ 
rate knowledge of Greek, or (should that supposition be deemed too monstrous) had he ever fallen 
in with Gkorge Kennedy’s very able pamphlet on the subject, he would have seen that Mitchell 
was in the habit of confusing imperfect and second aorista, past and present participles, independent 
and conditional negatives; in short, of doing all the very things that Boston editors delight in, 

Of Peile we utterly deny having said any thing disrespectfuL It is Felton who has used him 
disrespectfully, by the slovenly way in which he has read him. It Is an odd way of showing want 
of respect for a man to say that his ha\'ing made one mistake is somewhat singular. 

As to t^citNEiDEB, we must and will feel and express a thorough contempt for him. Can tie re- 
vinter point out any editor of jEsrkylu* for the last ten years v>ho has taken any notice of him ? It 
would not be an easy matter to find him in any English professor’s library; and if you could find 
him in any German professor’s, it would only be because your (5crman thinks it a duty to read ev¬ 
ery thing, good or bad, that has been written on his specialiti. A friend on whom wc can rely gives 
us this instance of the estimation in which he is held at a foreign University : ‘ One day a party of 

us at-’s rooms were talking of editions of iEscHTLUs. 1 mentioned Schneider’s. No one had 

ever heard of htm, except as an editor of Xenophon. I was confident that he had edited some plays, 
and set myself to make inquiry. After a long and fruitless search, 1 stumbled upon one of our Hen- 
ior Fellows who had a large library. On mentioning my object to him, he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, yes, I 
have Schneider. Are you making a collection of commentators f If you want him I will dispose 
of him very reasonably.’' 

As to the tone we adopted in speaking of Mr. Felton, it requires no very great exercise of the 
reasoning power to see that simUia simiiU/us curantwr is at least as true in literature as in thera¬ 
peutics ; that shallow books have a tendency to produce flippant articles; that butterflies are not to 
be broken on elaborately-constructed wheels, or Feltons extinguished in pamphlets of fourscore 
quarto pages. That the ELioT-profeesor and his friends should dislike being laughed at Is very nat¬ 
ural : when a man has rendered himself thoroughly ridiculous, be will be very apt to object to the 
use of ridicule as a weapon; and, generally, men would rather you should attack them in their 
way than yours. * T» me poussee en tierce avant gue de pouseer sn quartt,' says M. Joueuaxn, *et 
tu n' as pas la patience gue je pare.' 

We sat down to write out review of Felton in the fear of ASschylds and his real commenta¬ 
tors, and the hope of doing good; and we have done good; teste the present frantic explosion of 
tile ‘ North American.’ The bull-calf has been well pricked, and begins to roar pretty loudly. Had 
we written such a timid and deferential notice as an acquaintance of ours did, who knew lietter, we 
might have been honored with the patronage of the clique, and even obtained the inestimable re¬ 
ward of an autograph letter from one of them; but we should also have confirmed Mr. Felton 
in his iniquity, and tiicreby laid much sin on our own heads. 

At length, after a vast deal of abusive assertion of our ‘ ignorance,’ the reviewer proceeds to his 
proof of it Will it be believed that, after all his preliminary parade of extravagant threats, he hat 
untouched literally seven-eighths of the mam body of our article ? Wc quoted eighty-eight notes 
of Blr. Felton’s, about one half of which contained gross errors, and the others inelcgancies, omis¬ 
sions, or readings and interpretations which, though not altogether unauthorized, were condemned 
by a majority of the best commentators. Of these his blustering advocate, whom, indeed, he may 
* hardly thank for his attempt to defend him’ (that is the most sagacious observation we have met 
with in the article), pretends to vindicate just eleven. Some dozen blunders, any three of which 
are enough to damn an editor, are passed by in Judicious silence. There is nothing said, for in¬ 
stance, about Mr. Felton’s jumbling together of dmoi and amoi, tiie Mcerte and the Semnss, or his 
origmal translation of xapn by wiU, or his utter misconception of ahoi and alvtiv, or his rubbish 
about dywv. or his supreme nonsense about the ' brightened blast.' But there were eleven remarks 
on which he thought it possible to show figlit, or assail us in return. From the insufficiency of 
these replies and counter-assaults, which we now proceed to examine indiridually, the reader may 
judge how utterly defenceless the ELiOT-professor is on all the other points. 

Mr. Felton’s first assertion is, that ‘ the opening scene represents the palace of Agamemnon at 
Argos.* This we corrected to Mycena. Whereupon the ' North American’ observes: 

* Ir so. It is quite remarkable that ^Eschylcs himself nowhere mentions My cense, while in this 
play he twice alludes to Argos. In fact, tliough Homer constantly places the residence of Aga¬ 
memnon at MycensB, the tragic poets generally confound the two cities, h*oPHOCLES alone observing 
way dis^ction between tiicm, mid he not invariably. In proof of this, we cite Strabo and the mi- 
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tbor of the Greek ArcTiment of the Electra; two Rnthoritiea whom we Buppose Mr. B‘-will 

hardly overrule iu bo ilecUive a manner aa he does all modem editors. Strabo says, Ata 
t)[)VTr}Ta rdi frdXtti u>t niav ot TfiiiyiKol avpwvvntjii itp jaa) opcvovaiv ‘ i'.vptriirjf 6i xai iv Tw 
afcrw Xpdfiari, rnri ^iv MvKt'ii’ai KaXuiv, rori Xt ’'Ap)uf r^i- rdAiv, KaOaztp h jei-ft'? rai 

’OpioTji: The tragic ptteis rpeak of the tvo cilies, on account of their nenrius*, by the fame name, at 
OJic; Kuripidcf cmn in the name drama railing the same city eomrtimef Mycenet, and xonutimes Argot, 
at in the Iphigmin and Oir Oreetet. And in the Ar<,'ument of the- Eleetrii, another play rclatinc to 
the family of Aoamkmnon, the writer Bays, ^ oKTjvii rov Xpdyaroi irrbKttTai tv "Apya, the tcene of the 
drama it laid in Argot. 

‘ And the modern editors, almost without exception, are of the same opinion. Stanlzy’s lan- 
gUH^a* Is, “ trena falnihe. Anris atnatituitur." SciH'TZ .'^ays, “ erenam dramatis Ards cfse. ante Agamem- 

nonU rtgiam, .Esehylus ipse diserte annotnrnt." Lest Mr. B-should reject the opinions of these 

two critics with us little ceremony or reason as he shows in puahiii" nside Klacsek and ScHXKi- 
DER, wo will cite C. O. Mullkr, whoso authority even this younir iconoclast wiil hardly venture 
to reject. VVe quote from the English translation of Muller’s Dissertationd on the Eumeuides of 
JiSCIIVLUS, page IJH; 


' Ths Tfrj- (art tliat Myrrnir no longer cn.atiJfMl who dr-Iiglitsil in conn»Tting the reslitiee of the prw«nt 

witli tliH remmiRreiHc* ol tli*- to .■‘ul>“t:tute Ar^oi in tli»» phiro ol' Mvienn-. th<* Argivc* .ilong w.tL their 

con<|u<«t 111 M>< i‘nii- liad, so to ipesk. won the niytim nnd heron- splendor uml glory o( that fsinoii* rity : und, inore< 5 ter, 
the mdi-'inite ua»- of fl -• w-.ri) Ar?i.> !«> the eHrli»-.«t -oTu.-tnncr* ip tlie F-xi.-n.h-d. nn-l nt olhor f.nte . in a mure lim 

Iteil een*e. rontrihutetl lU <h:ire to the transfer. In lact, A^ctnit,,, is in iMt particutnr iht mmt «rwi.*fmr o^ t*te traft- 
dian$ ; in hit rxituit irci^rJtft he never mtniijfu fhe mime <>(' ^ycena, but in the epxrie of mxfthtc Ji ^i‘rH (rmcentr<ua 
upon all the dx^niiu an,I rjiteniiur of the old lepemU ; wliore.-i.x U;e other two tra^ciiane are more lax in this re- 

Bpert, making Argoe and Micenir eomcUiiies disUnct and sotnetiinea identicaL’ 

Our readers are probably convinced, by this time, that, in this instance, Mr. B-’s ignorance ii 

fully equal to his impudence.’ 

Now, under favor, all this rather shows henc the mistake was made, than that it was not a mistake. 
It is true that two or three editors (not ‘ the modem editors almost without exception,’ as he coolly 
asserts) have placed the scene at Argos, owing to the fact we hinted at, that the Gn^ek poets often 
used Argos in a loose way for Argolis, or the whole Argive territory. This may be seen from the 
very passage of Muller aliovo quoted, * the indefinite use of the word Argos.’ It may be seen 
from a note of President Woolsky’s (a gentleman whom the reviewer has condctcendingly tax- 
dorsed) “'Apyot here [in Sophocxes], as often in Homer and elsewhere, denotes the reginn.’ 
CVVoolsey’s Electra, p. 73.) But it may be most clearly shown by the opening of Sophocles' Elec¬ 
tra, and the very Argument w-hich the reviewer adduces os one of his authorities. Saicvvi 

*Opc<rTjf rd h "Apyt*, says the writer of the Argument. Now, after mentioning the Agora of Apol¬ 
lo Lycius, and thu tomplo of Here, this rpo^evs, or old servant, thus proceeds with his enumer¬ 
ation : 

01 6 ’ Ittdi ofjct, 

^aOKUV i/lvKi}vas rdc itoXvxpvaovs hpdv> 

But, whither we come. 

You may toy that you tee Myecrut rich in gold. 

It is evident, then, that *kpyti in this argument = Argolit. To be sure, it may be pleaded diat 
Mr. Felton used the word Argot in the same general sense. But this would be a license inad¬ 
missible in an editor of school and college books, and contrary to the practice of scholars. Thus 
WooLSEY says, In reference to the mo8t-unluckily-for-the-re\iower-quoted Electra, ‘that the opin¬ 
ion of those critics who have thought that the poet laid his scene in Argos seems to be conflated by 
01 iKovottcv' (VVoolsky’s Electra, p. 74.) To recur to the passage from Muller. We shall 
take the lil)erty of beginning the quotation a little farther back than the reviewer has found it con¬ 
venient to do: * 

‘It is true, a fxrfon conrermnt with hintory [this is no prophetic allusion to the Boston editors] 
might oiiject to till' jioet’s jintiiiig this announcement in the mouth of Orestes (the oath of ailiiuice 
with the Athcniansl, that this hero was not an Argive. but a .Mycena'an. mid that Argo.s and Myce- 
na? not only were aistiiict stntee, in the mytliic age, but existed as surli I'ven in historical times, un¬ 
til a very few years b« fore the Ony*t«'a was exhibited, when the Argives snccivded in taking the 
Cyclopean walls of Mycena?, and reduced the real city of Orestes to a heap of ruins. But the 
very imcl,' etc. 

Muller is unfolding his theory of the Orestea’s external political bearing. He is showing that 
.^schylus wished to propitiate the people of Argos, and accordingly lays stress on the fact that 
the poet did — what ? not perpetrate an al).«urd blunder by confounding two cities, both which had 
existed but a few years before; but, out of delicacy to the Argives, omit all allusion by name to 
their old rivals of Myceme. So that all the eficct of this citation is to do away with our antago* 
nist's first triumphantly-asserted point that ‘ /Eschylus nowhere mentions Myceme.’ 

Our readers arc probably convinced by this time that the reviewer’s accuracy is quite equal to 
his poUtcuesR . 
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To our remark upon the annexation of Eubcna, the reviewer replies: 

'This comment is dishonest, the writer of it wilfully seeking to make others believe what he 
knew to be untrue, flawing occasion to apeak of AuUs, Mr. Felton incidentally and very bricHy 
reminds the student of its position, as opposite to Chalcis — in Boeotiajust as one might hurriedly 
describe the situation of tbe town of Pawtucket as “ on the opposite side of the river from Provi¬ 
dence — in Massachusettsmeaning thereby certainly, not that Providence is in Massachusetts, 
but that Pawtucket is. Perhaps the meaning would be a little clearer if the position of the two 
claus*» of the sentence were inverted; but every schoolboy knowing that Cnalcis is not on the 
mainland, just as well as he knows that Providence is in Rhode Island, and not in Massachusetts, 

the editor did not guard against so obvious a blunder. Still, if Mr. B -had censured the note for 

a trifling inaccuracy of language, the criticism would have been fair enough, whatever might be 
tiumjht of its importance ; but in commenting upon it as a gross mistake in geography, he makes 
what he knows to bo a false charge. Of course, the phrase opposite to would have no meaning, if 
Chalcis were not on the other side of the channel; if Mr. Felton had annexed Eulxea to the con¬ 
tinent, Chalcis would be atijaemt to AuUs. And as this channel, the Euripus, is dcscrilKxl at length 
in this very note, the absurdity of the charge of ‘ annexation’ is still more manifest. It will be ob¬ 
served that Mr. B-himself, in this very pa.ssage. misspells the name of the island; but should 

we be justifiiid on this account in accusing him of ignorance both of the orthoCTaphy and gcogra- 
{^y of Euboea ? He has no more perception of the demands of fairness than ol trutlL’ 

This is saving the Prdfessor’s geography only at the expense of his grammar. We certainly 
were deceived by the extreme clumsiness of Mr. Felton’s sentence, and we were not the only 
person that was, two of our contributors having derived the same impression from his words that 
we did. This scmpulons advocate coaxes them into something like meaning, by inserting a dash 
where there was nothing before. For though in onr quotation, through some error of our printer 
or proof-reader, the clause read ‘ opposite to Chalds, in Bceotia,’ yet in Mr. Felton’s book they 
stand ' opposite Chalcis in Bceotia,’ without even a comma intervening. It is really too bad to lay 
another man’s sins upon our shoulders, and rate us with dishonesty and xmfaimess becnusc the El¬ 
iot professor will not write intelligible English. As to our spelling Euboea with a single letter in¬ 
stead of a diphthong, every one who is conversant with modem classical writers knows that the 
usage in regard to such words is very fluctuating. With regard tb the high tone taken by the re¬ 
viewer on the ' absurdity’ of our charge, it is utterly unwarranted by his subject In any doubtful 
point of geography the d priori evidence is all against an editor who has already, m the gpace of 
teen, Ixiue* confounded the Pkocetans of Asia Minor with tiie Phodans of Greece; the Locriant 
of the eaetem coast of Greece with those of the western; and put Mycenss (he seems to have a par- 
tkular spite against this unfortunate place) out of ArgoUs entirely! 

3. The reviewer says of our note on rropevrov Xetpjtddoi, which Mr. Felton translates, 'a torch to 
be passed on, to be forwarded :* 

• This criticism shows nothing but the writer’s ignorance. If the meaning were that the torch 
OCGHT to be passed ow, or must be passed on, then it would be jroptvrcos. or with tiie neuter iroptvriov 
— hi Topevetv. As Mr. B-apparently does not know the meaning of verbals in rof, we will re¬ 

fer him to so common a book as Kuhner’s Greek Grammar, § 234. 1, (i). ‘ 'Fhose in ro? denote 

either a completed action.or the idea of possibility, tchich is their usual si^vijication.' Thus, 

from opd(Mt, to see, verbal oparSi, to be seen, visible ; and from iropcvu. to send on, to set in motion [Mr. 

B-seems not to know that the active form has this meaning], the verbal iropcvrSg necessarily 

means to be ut in motion, or capable of betng set in motion or forwarded. The ‘ desiderated passa> 
ges from Polybius’ he will doubtless be able to find, as they are referred to in most dictionaries, 
til illustrate that peculiar and later signification of the word.’ 

If a torch to he forwarded does not mean a torch that ought to hear was to he forward^, it means 
jnst nothing. The general use of grammarians and translators assigns, this signification to the ex- 
pressiem used by Mr. Felton. Every one who has only read an ordinary Latin grammar must 
remember that the future participle omandus is rendered ‘to be loved, or that ought to be loved* The 
reviewer tries to make out, by some strange figure, some new sort of ellipsis, that ‘ a torch to he for¬ 
warded means ' a torch capable of being forwarded.' We arc sure no one would have dreamed of 
tiie words having this signification before they were told so; and we do not think many will admit 
that they can be forced into it now. If Bfr. Felton had translated Xaftrui vopcvTbg *a forwarded 
torch,’ or ^ n forwardable torch' (for this coined word most literally expresses the meaning of noptv- 
rtk), we should not have to much objection. The derived active meaning of jovmeiifing we gave 
on the authority of Scott and Liddell, Linwood {travelling), Abbesch (2 voL, Apparat Crit, p. 
1-50, where he quotes a parallel use of -nopcvaiftog in Themist., Orat, 10, p. 137, a.), and Stanley 
Cvis permaantis lampadis,’ voL iL, Butler’s quarto ed., p. 89). Will the reviewer say tiiat these 
emmnentators translate it so because they do not know the meaning of ropevto ? 

4. At V. 330, Mr. Felton prefers rtlvovra , not for the very natural reason that it is tiie reading of 


* Felton’a Hoiner, M'houl edition, p. 489. 
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the mnnuscripta and almost all the cditori, bat because he thinks the aorist' would mean simply 
aimed.’ On this wrong reason for a right reading we remarked: ‘ Is it posdble that the Euor* 
professor can be ignorant of tlic frequentative use of the aorist ?' Here the reviewer thinks he 
has us: 

‘ (Jk course, it is not possible; but it is certain from this passage that Mr. B-himself is entire¬ 

ly ignorant of an important limitation of th*r fact or principle to w’hich he hero allmiis. The fre¬ 
quentative use of the aorist does occur in the indicative mood, but not in iht eubf/rdiuntf rnnod$ or 
parfirtplr; aiul if it did. it could not apply here. 'I'he image os it stands, and as it is exi)laim'd bv 
all respecbiblc commentators, is impressive and sublime; whil«‘ the frequentative aorist — if such 
an nonst participle were i)o.‘!sible — would make it ludicrous ; for Zeus woijld then be represented 
drnwintf his bow frfourntfy at Paris, or as not hitting him till tifter rej)onted attempts. F>. rv sch<K)l- 
boy knows, or shotild know, the frequentative sense of the aorist ^ it is lurainon.^ly i xplnincd in 

Kchneb’s onlirmry ■ School (irammar,’ § 4, (b). Mr. B - unwisely attempts to parade his 

knowledge of this familiar j)rincijil«', and in so doing la'trays his ignonince of its extent or limita¬ 
tions. We ref.'r him for instruction to Corav. whose acute observation on the IIn rj} ipivos of 
Isocrates, § .U, witli IJuemi’s nunark upon it shows conclusively that there Is no frequeutative 
sense in the common aorist participle, unless a frequentative adverb is joined.’ 

Now in ‘ unwisely parading his knowledge of URKasi’s note, the accurate reviewer has misunder¬ 
stood that worthy gentleman egregiously. Here is the note referred to. It occurs on this clause 
of the Panegyric of Isocrates, rah luXavovaats iroXXaKif f/ flirOta dirot^ipiiv tu pifu 

Tali' Mapmiv, k. t. A. 

* Quod MoBt^s conjicit /irAiirotiiraiff primo adspectu et propter aoristum vpott£ra\cv et quod de re 
facta aermo est aptior videtur. Bed subtilis est et vera Corafii animadversio propter roAAdof 
pra^sens positum esse quum res s»pius lacta notetur. Nempe aoristus participii et modi obliqui 
una do re, luc adjecto adverbio, quod repetitionis notioncin halict ponitur.' The meaning of which 
is (somewhat obscure, we admit, as German editorial I^atin is wont to be. and most likely to be 
misunderstood by such a hap-hazard reader as tliis reyiewer), that according to Corat, the soriit 
in the oblique moods and participle never has a frequentative sense, nor it eusr joined with a fre¬ 
quentative adverb. The reviewer confounds nec and nisi, neiiker and unUts. And this ‘acute 
observation,’ which he so acutely comprehends, and quotes as triumphantly as if it were a settled 
principle, is a mere dictum of Coray, at variance with the principles of the language., endorsed by 
no commentator but Brkxi, and accompanied by a misapprehension of the passage on which it pro¬ 
fesses to be foimded. For the natural construction of iroXX/istf hero is with the verb, and not with 
the participle at alL And, accordingly, Dobson’s Latin translalioD, founded on that of Wolf, which 
has stood unassailed since Wolf’s time, has here sope mperacd. (Dobson.. Oratoros Attici, voL 
xiv., p. 27.) Vye would refer the reviewer for instruction to a much more accessible and intelligible 
source than Coray : 

‘ A Fi-RTHER and special use of the optative is when if stands in tiic protasis instead of the indic¬ 
ative of past time, to expn'ss something which took place reprau dl^ or custortuirily. E. g. n * 

JXoi (note the aorist] evroKTwi kui rtwrij iSrraf, irpociXai'^'o>i> airoif otritrS (ui- iipiora, sal i-t'i •rv**i>i- 
TO —“whoever he saw,” L o., so often as ke saw any' —Butmann’s irk. (dram^ Roiixsos's 
trans., p. 31>r‘, 9. 

This is an every-day construction in Greek ; indeed, the only way in which such an idea could 
bo expressed. So much for the ‘ familiar principle’ and our ‘ ignorance of its extent or liini- 
tations.’ 

5. We observed on Felton’s doubtful note, at v, 484, that the nom. was rather better, inasmuch 
8S d’ KUTtip) noTot is passive.' Quoth the reviewer: 

‘ If this remark means any thing, Mr. B-intend.* to say that carf/'pyarrai is nccessarilv and 

always passive. A grosacr blunder than this ran hardly bo inmgitied ; for Kartp) i* a depo¬ 

nent ecri, and iU pt'rtect sarnpyao^ai is used either in an active or paasfve sense. Any dictionary 
will supply in.Htances enough of its active signiticalion, like tlii.s from XK.NorHov's 
(111, 5) : rois piyiora tp^a KartipyaopivovSt tkose who have accomplishui the grtaioft works.' 

Close study of Mr. Felton’s obscure sentences has doubtless made the reviewer very clever st 
Interpretation. But, with all deference to a person of such ingenuity, we claim to be allowed the 
pririlege of interpreting our own meaning. What wc did mean by raxher was, tiiot KardpyasTfU 
was certainly passive in this passage. Vide ScHirrz, 228, ‘ qua toltts ager crexsus est ;’ Stanley 
(Butler’s ed., vol, iL, p. 96), ‘ qua terra trersa est Linwood, and Scott and Liddell, s. v. Sev¬ 
eral commentators are silent on the word, but in none have we been able to hod an active meaning 
assigned to it 

6. On our translation of dydAoirrov, he says : 

‘To this we oppiw the meaning given by Pate, who says, on the authority of Hifpocbatbs, 
that the word sigiiities milchlos,' without milk.’ RrferTiiig to this passage in the Agnmcinnon, 
detines it der nickt mekr taugende, von der Mutter getrennU, ‘ that sucks no more, that is aeparsted 
from its mother.’ 
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The meaniiig given to a word by a medicid writer la far from settling its xise by a tragedian. 
We rendered it ‘o fogUr Irrother' on the authority of Valckkasr (apud Blouf., p. 248), Pkilx, 
and .Scott and Liddell. Which of the translatious is the more poetic, and better adapted to die 
context, every reader must judge for himself. 

7. Upon our explanationa of tiovXfiv Kara^^lirruv by periclitari consilium the reviewer holds forth 
dius: 

‘ The note to Theb., 1090, docs not touch the question, except to «how, from Photius and Suidas, 
dial KiVc'v^ov dvafi^npai means, as evexv body knows, to run a risk, or stand a hazard. But Mr. 

B-'s a^iiprtion, into which he was led by an inadvertence of Blomfield, of ‘ the metaphor being 

tdien from throwing dice,’ is wholly indefensible. The words used in this game are IjdXXciv, ^Inrciv, 
and dvoppirretv, but never Knrap^tirruv. The ancients played games of this sort in the same man> 
Dcr as modern "amblers ‘shake props.’ by casting them up into the air from the palm of the hand; 
hence the use of diaphisTtiv- This is finely illustrated by n beautiful picture engraved in the Anti- 

ckHn di Ercolano (T. 1., tav. 1), where the players are rejiresented in tne act Until Mr. B-can 

diow thi.t did is tlie same as Kurd, tliat up means down, he cannot prove what he so dogmatically 
tsecTU. The game of dice is often sptiken of botli literally and mebiphorically; the passages where 
iiiiypt-rreiv is used are innumerable, the other more general terms beinc less frequent. In the An- 
thi'lugy, we find ^t-nretv qualified by i-ntpOiy, so m to lic equivalent to at-appiirTCiy. Imorance of 
tfr/se games of chmee is perhaps commendable in so young a mim as Mr. B— —; but whenever he 
feeis old enough to study them, as they were practiced by the ancients, we recommend him to 
read the treatise of Bclamokaus on the subject, in GaoNovrus, VoL vu., and Julius Pollux, ul, 7.’ 

We must say, that this is one of the most flagrant attempts at imposition ever perpetrated. 
Certainly tes have never met with any thing so atrociotis coming from one who profesaea to be a 
gentleman and a scholar. The main staple of his argument—the asaertion that xara^^iirreiv is never 
used of the game of dice — is put forth with a confidence that might well command belief; and as 
Gaoxonus is not a book in every one’s library, and hia seventh volume contains more than twelve 
hundred columns, an antagonist at all disposed to timidity and ignorance would be likely to give It 
ap at once. But we knew these people too well to take any thing on trust from them, and the ref* 
er»ices had to ns a very suspicious and second-hand look, especially this quoting a huge folio 
toivme. 8o we procured a Gronovius, turned to tiie treatise of Bulangbrus, and the first words 
tial met our eye were — draw a long breatli, reader — Eujtatiiius’ definition of the kvSoi, or dice, In 
th«e words : Ki^w, ol KATAPIIITOMENOl l^dirAcvpoi fidXou* There’s honesty, and fairness, and 
gentlemanly conduct, and freedom from dogmatism, for you I And the reviewer’s illustratloil 
forms a superb pendant to his assertion ; for if the latter is imique for its summary di.‘4honeBty, the 
fonotf is no less remarkable for its bungling carelessness. He refers us, in consideration of our ex¬ 
treme youth, no doubt, to a certain picture in the Antichitd di Eroolanjo .' Now had not this venera¬ 
ble critic ^en into the very childish error of merely looking at the picture without rending the la- 
UT-press that aplaius it, he would have seen that the women there were playing, not with kvSoi, but 
With acrpdyaXou ‘ Ignorance of these games of chance is perhaps commendable’ in a man living 
is the Puritanic meridiem of Boston; but whenever he feels inclined to study them, we recommend 
him to read the treatises of Johannes Mersius, Daniel Souterius, and Andreas Senftlebius, 
in the same comprehensive volume of Gronovius. Meanwhile, for the dift'erence between kvBoi, 
tessera, or dice, and daTpayaXot, tali, or huckU bones, we refer him to a very common and easily* 
Iffocurable book, Smith’s Dictionary of Antiqtuties. This confounding of two similar things is the 
most usual error of half-read men like our reviewer. We do not so much blame them for the mis¬ 
take : it is their nature to be inaccurate, and they can't help it. But their conduct in dogmatizing 
thus on the crude results of their most imperfect investigatious deserves the severest reprehension. 

On a misprint of Kara^^irttiv PovXPjv for Karap^inruv (iovX^v, he says : 

* bf all these extracts, we have allowed the accents, breathing, &c., to stand precisely as ther 

■re placed, or, rather, misplaced, by Mr. B-. Accentuation is probably not taught in the um* 

v^rsit}- where he etudic^d; he is aunost as invariably wrong in this particular as a cockney is in 
pronouncing the aspirate.’ 

We should like notliing better than to accent Greek against the reviewer, or Mr. Felton him* 
self, either by writing Greek from dictation, or in any other way, for any sum, from one dollar up 
to one toousand, Professor Woolsey, or any other competent and impartial man, to be examiner 
■ad juilse.t It would be an easier and surer way of making money than any we have been able to 
(fevise for ourselves yet. Sooth to say, our article contiiined numerous typographical errors, not 
merely of accents and breathings, but of letters also. ‘ Old Knick' has not occasion to set up Greek 


* apod Bttlang., apod (ironor., toL vii-, coL (>28, a. 

t Tl.« oamv i» out known to ua. He will probably be still less solicitooi to hare it known, when Uiis i 

kw oi tkc LmcUrbocker i^iaU have reached Boston. Otherwise, w« aiiould have aeat hiu the challenge penoaally. 
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type rery often, and hi* compositora are, therefore, aomewhat maty.* In addition to which, our 
Greek hand, which ia formed on the English manuscript style, rather than the German, puzzles the 
printers exceedingly. We corrected all our proof carefully twice, some of it throe timea. To 
have attained any thing like complete accuracy would have required at least two more correc- 
tiona, and delayed our June number aeveral days. Rather than thus disappoint our readers (who, 
on a modest computation, count four for the North American’s one), wo let the article go ‘ with all 
its imperfections on its head.' Were we disposed to adopt the tone of assumption which pervades 
our ossailanf a remarks, we might say that the very groasncaa of the misaccentuations shows they 
were misprints; that, for instance, no one who had ever seen a page of Greek would deliberately 
write down a trisyllable like Tropcvrbf without any mark at all over it; and that, had the reviewer 
any of that ‘ fairness' and ‘ honesty' which he is continually harping on, be would, when he finds 
two words curiously noisaccentuated, after being correctly written three lines before, admit it as 
just possible that the fault might be elsewhere than with the author. But there is one fact which 
must satisfy the candid reader. In some of the extracts which we made from Mr. Fklton, similar 
misaccentuations occur. Now even the reviewer, in all the unscrupulousness of his invective, will 
hardly go so far as to say that we purposely falsified the professor’s accentuation, before marking 
these passages for the printer to quote. We would also remind these worthies that they are by no 
means immaculate themselves in point of accent Thus, the reviewer's writing iroptvrds in the 
middU of a sentence (p. 24) looks very much as if be was not quite safe in the rule according to 
which die grave is changed to the acute; and Fxlton has (v. 578) xpeviii, the adjective, for \ptviti, 
the noun, a much more suspicious miatake than any of oura. 

8. We noticed (i>44-9) a strange mistake of Felton’s, and showed how he had been led into it 
by Klausen. The reviewer’s comment is as follows: 

‘We have omitted, at the beginning of the comment on this note, some of Mr. B-'s usual flip¬ 

pant impertinence, which has nothing to do witli the paswige to be explained, and have retains 
only what is essential to show the meaning of his criticism. Now, as ilXiiHiia signifies precauiion, 
delay, tr' thXuHtiq may mean either by way of pre^iuion, or, in the mantier of delay —that is, with 
delay (cunrtanter, as Klausrn interprets it), cautiously, hesitatingly; nnd this latter rendering u 

the one adopted by Mr. f'EnroN in the n»te. Mr. B- is so incredibly dull as to understand 

**wuh delay" to mean " by delayhence his emphatic declaration of the well-known fact, that “ by 
no possible concatenation of circumstimees can ini have an instrumctital force.” Of course it can¬ 
not ; but it may often have the force of with, as in Ae phrase ini canpooti, with Uars, and a thousand 

others. As to Mr. B-'s translation of the passage, it requires a ditfcrent reading from that in the 

text; namely, that in Pkilk’s edition, Zevf at^ cnavatv fir’ cvXadc'Kf ; while the rea^g in Felton'S 

edition is, Ztvg Avknavaev in' tvXabeiq. This ditt'erence Mr. B-dishonestly or negligently fails 

to notice; that is, he first ^ossly misunderstands Mr. Felton’s explanation, trying to make it ap¬ 
pear that he is inaccurate in not giving the version that he actually has given; and then presents a 
translation of his own, founded on a ditfcrent reading from that in the text’ 

Here he begins by repeating the original inaccuracy, that eiXdSeia may, literally, mean delay; 
which we positively deny, and challenge him to produce example or authority for it As to our 
remark on ‘ ini never having an instrumental force,’ it is ke who is ‘ incredibly duD’ if he cannot 
comprehend it; and our observation upon axoXq, which he has ' dishonestly or negligently’ omit 
ted, under pretext that ‘ it had nothing to do with the passage,’ proves that we did not ‘ understand 
‘ with delay’ to mean ‘ by delay.’ ’ Our meaning was, that ini, with its case, never had the signifi¬ 
cation of the Latin ablative, or what is familiarly called the ‘ cause, manner, or instrumenf signifi¬ 
cation ; a ‘ well-known fact,’ perhaps, but not the less needing, on that account, to be * emphatically 
declared’ for the benefit of these most slovenly modem Athenians. ’Ejri 6a>cpvois pdvn Kadnyai 
(Eurip., Iph. AuL, 1175), to which we suppiose he refers, means, 7 sit alone amid tears. His ‘ thou- 
aand other phrases’ he would have some difficulty in finding. It is only one of his magnificent 
modes of expression, like Fkiab Gebitnd’s * Grave authors affirm,' • we are informed by grane au- 
thort,' which that worthy * took to be one of the customary phrases of the pulpit, which every one 
may use as freely as he pleases.’! We certainly did not allude to Mr. Felton’s attempt to fit his 
text to his translation, because we were speaking of a mistranslation which no reading could justify. 

9. The reviewer requotes Mr. Felton’s note on 95(M, and adds; 

‘In commenting upon this explanation, Mr, B-leaves out all after the passage in Italics; that 

is, he stops short at me end of tne literal version, which was hardly expected to l>«> inU Hi^ble, and 
omits botn the clear and full explanation of it which immediately succeeds, and the decisive con¬ 
firmation of this rendering by the unimpeachable authority of Hejuxann. A mure glaring instance 


* In this respect, the ' North American* is like the exquisite with a floe raffle and no ahirL It baa men who can pnst 
Greek words properly, but not men who can write aliont them properly, 
t Friar Gtrwtd, London translatiOD, voL i., p. 377. 
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of di<«horM»jfty snd deceit it would be difficult to find in the writings of one who has any pretensions 
to ecbolarship or gentlemanly character.’ 

Now, to expect that a literal translation shall be intdligiblt, may be a preposterous requisition 
(though we can not see, for our part, why it is so erigeant), but it certainly cannot be unreason¬ 
able to ask that it shall be correct. And it was because we were impugning the correctness of Mr. 
Felton’s lUeral version, not his generaX understanding of the passage, that we omitted the rest of 
fijc paragraph, as haring no bearing on the matte^at is-sue. Felton’s and Hebmann’s paraphrases 
are of no value on a question of construing, for they are so free that they might be used to explain 
almost any construction of the Greek words. And this scrupulous reviewer, who lets ofl' a delib¬ 
erate false assertion, under cover of the dust of an old folio, which he hoped we were too lazy to 
pry into, and who continually quotes our sentences just so far as will suit his purpose, can find no 
terms strong enough to express his detestation of our enormity in not quoting the whole of ttoo 
paragrajihs which could only have ser^'ed to divert attention from the disputed point It is on this 
very account perhaps, that he is so sanguinary against us for the omission. But let us hear him 
further. lie quotes our criticism, and says: 

‘The remark on (pipciv shows how shallow are Mr. B - ’s ideas of the laws of language and the 

princi^jles which regulate the expression of thought by words. TTie radical signification of (pipetv 
ij Ui hi or: either by entry in if from one, or by bringing to one, according to circumstances. One 
mi :ht safely ?Hy. a jrrinxi. then, that it must sometimes mean to receive. Any lexicon wll supply 
im-Oinces of this meaning, as in tlie phr>ise piaOvv (pipeiv, for piaOotpoptiv, to rcctive pay, found in 
AaisTopHANES and Thitcvdides. Illustrations abound, also, in the tragic poets. We happen to 
remember two, and shall look no further, os they are so clearly to the point. In the Antigone 
(Woolsey’s ed., 4Ui, 4(14), the noble-hearted sister exclaims: 

Sons yap iv ffoXAotcjv wS (ym KOKoli 
TTwf 6^' ov\i KarOavinv fipioi (pipci ; 

For one wfto, like. me. ih'es in many ills, 

How doe^ he Twt, by dying, receive gain f 
And in the Electra (Woolsky’s e<L, 1485, 148C) : 

Ti yap /ip'JToii' iiv ovv KUKoli ptpiyplvinv 
^vrjoKctv b pcXXuiv Tov Ktp^oi (pipot ; 

For of mortals involved in woes, what gain ca7i that one who is going to die receive (or, as Mr. Woq;L- 
SEV tran.^^hiU s, derive) from (Uiay f .And now, what can be said of Mr. B-'s dogmatical asser¬ 

tion. that this word ‘ always has the idea of bearing from one,' except that it shows his scholar¬ 
ship 10 be on a par with his manners and his honesty V 

Men who juggle and play the sophist with the most ordinary words, who say ‘boy’* of any man 
under thirty, and ‘ just’ of any time within two years, are likely to prove slippery antagonists on 
questions invohdng the metaphysics of language. Still, we do not despair of being able to explain 
and vindicate our original a6.‘iertion. The term receive connotes motion (actual or metaphorical) 
inward towards the recipicnL And this idea is utterly opposed to any thing ever signified by tpipuv* 
For, though <pipciv docs not absolutely connote outward motion (since it sometimes means to sup- 
port, without involving the idea of motion at all), yet, whenever it does imply motion, that motion 
is outward- Every assignable meaning of (pfpciv may be fairly explained on this principle. Thua 
pei->Ycpiiv means to be paid, not because 6 rdv piodov <pip(ttv receives the pay, but because he heart 
a of from the payer. So, too, in the examples quoted from Sophocles, utpSoS epiptiv is said of a 
pcr?cn dying, who carries off the gain with him out of the world. 

10. Of our remark on v, 979 the reviewer says: 

‘ Sn ignorant is Mr. B-of the most common forms of expression among the Greek tragic wri¬ 

ter! tnat he does not know thatrrdpa stands for wapiart' 

So sophistical is the reviewer that ho is continually raising false issues. The question was, 
whether rapa could stand for ndptori in this place. About theU he will find very little dill'ercnco 
amou'! the editors. Even hh» pet Klausen expresses himself thus unmistakably on the passage : 
‘viipa minine dicUur pro TTapcirri.’ (Kl., p. 218.) But let us hear him a little further. He says 
that our construction is ‘ forced, if not untenable,’ and that ‘ the choice lies between Mr. Felton’s 


• H* of tl»e • Sorth Aiwnrun' can never be tired of calling our cnlic ' boy.’ He doea not consider, in the violence of 
La fUkaMOo*. that, were tins fearful charge true, it would be all the worse for the modem Athenians; for then wo should 
Lr-e a prui.leTn in the rule of three soruelliiiig like this : //' a A'cie York Soy knoitft snort than a JJottoH professor, then 

srul a j\«s l man - We kave our venerable contemporary to finish the quoation for himaeIC By the way, 

bow kisg it since he has imbibed this horror of juvenility? Is his roemoiy so treacherous from age that he cannot 
carry it back jeveo year*, er does he End it cout fuimr not to recollect an article on .IstUtcn't Greek Reader, which he 
tbea poUished, snd which the clique openly bragged of as the work of ‘ a very younf man — ontyjsset owl of coUtgt —not 
taxsu w ycorr >Ud,' etc. ? 
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■nd the following: ovrot <rxoA^ tfui rplSciv xapa r^vit ^vpaiav. there ie no Idsun f&r me io mmte 
time by this foreign woman.’ 

When people are shaky on easy points of language, it would be too much to expect from them 
accuracy in niceties. We shall simply quote Palsy's obserration (p. 69), ‘ Id observandum, Ovpatos 
dici potius de eA quas domo modo egressa est quam de eft qusB noodum intraYerit;’ t hen 
whose construction is untenable. 

11. The reviewer has kept his best shot for Uu^st We freely admit the hit about * O iararos 
roP xP^^ov for 6 icraros xpovoi. We rashly asserted that to be bad Greek which tarns out to bo 
only prosaic Greek, for that the expression Is prosaic, and uncommon with the poets, is evident 
from the very passage of Kuhnsb quoted by the reviewer. 

And this is the upshot of all his boisterous talk f After heaping on ns the charges of' flippancy,* 
' impertinence,’ and ' ignorance,' till some of his pages contained little else than permutations 
and combinations of these three choice words, he has actually succeeded in convicting us of oivs 
erroneous assertion out of nearly ninety. Verily, ‘ a fool’s bolt te soon shot’ Indeed, after this 

* beggarly account of empty’ charges, with so very mild an array of proofs coming after them few 
■n anti-climax, the editor’s hardihood begins to forsake him. He fears that his attempts to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public may not be quite successful, even in Boston.* He therefore altera 
his note, and begins to deprecate severe criticism on account of the editor’s private virtues,! which 
have nothing to do with his editorial claims, and the difliculties of editing .^schtlits ; difficulties 
which it would have been as well for the professor and his friends to have considered sooner. Ho 
says that it is 'extremely difficult to edit and interpret ^Esciiylus in a satisfactory manner;’ friat 

* in many cases no two commentators agree;’ that Mr. Felton did not pretend to furnish * an elab¬ 
orate and perfected edition for the use of scholars;’ and, finally, confesses that the professor *hs» 
sometimes been misled into giving a translation of a difficult passage which is so literal as to be am¬ 
biguous and obscurenay, that sometimes ‘ this crooked and involved literal version’' stands alone, 
where it hardly tends to clear up the learner’s difficulties.’ With all which we will just compare 
one brief extract from a glowing eulogy in the penultimate number of the ‘ North American.' Hiie 
two articles together make quite a literary curiosity : 

* The Agamemnon of .£scuylu8, the great master-piece of the Grecian Shakspeare. is here pre¬ 
sented in a portiible and very neat edition, with copious notes, in which the numberless difficulties of 
the text are fully considered and resolved, so that a mere tyro in Greek, by the aid of them, can un¬ 
derstand and appreciate the genius of the old dramahsL’—N. A. Review, voI. Ixiv., p. 523. 

If any thing were wanting to show how the boy had fluttered your Volsoes in Boston, and made 
their feathers fly, it would be the diflerence of tone between this passage and those just before 
quoted. 

* The reviewer concludes with two statements: first, that Mr. Felton has had nothing to do with 

Us article (a very superfluous piece of information, as it bears the strongest internal evidence of 
not having been written by any gentleman); secondly, ffiat he will not notice any further reply we 
may make. This is a most prudent determinatioa on his part, only it is a little too late in the day 
to talk of * contemptuous silence,’ after he has been vomiting upon us sixteen pages of unmitigated 
Scurrility. ‘ What is that honorable member about,’ asked a stranger in Washington, ‘ who is foam¬ 
ing so at the mouth, and making such a row V ' He is treating his antagonist with edent contempt,’ 
replied the cicerone. Many would regard this awful threat of future silence on the reviewer’s part 
as a convenient way of getting out of the scrape, just as one sees a small boy throw a snow-ball aft¬ 
er a sleigh, and then run off at full speed, with the consciousness of having performed a mighty 
deed of daring. But to us it appears in a more favorable light We hail it as the first symptoms 
of returning sanity on the writer’s part, after his ebullition of phrensy. It is a wise thing in him to 
refuse answering our second article. It would have been a wiser had ho not attempted to an¬ 
swer our first For then would he not have exposed his own weakness In endeavoring to conceal 
that of his idol, nor would he have disgraced himself and his employers by the petty expedient of 
endeavoring to supply his deficiencies in Greek by his familiarity with Billingsgate. C. A. B. 

July 19, 1847. 

* Nor hM H b««o. Tbe ‘ Boeton Morning Ptm’ (Jii)j UHh) <»«y": ‘ We think that the ‘ North Aroerii an’ rather eitg 
geratm ereo them [the charge* of' flippancy’ and * impertiuem e’], and dwells too much upon the unimportant points of 

the cam. The main question* now are, whether Mr. Felton or Mr. B-be the belter Oreekiat, and whether the Ibnnrr 

ba* done himssli'credit or not by hi* j¥lM-hylu*.' 

f Hi* panegyric, howerer well meant, is moat unfolicitously expressed: ‘ Hi* gentlemanly character, kind heart, and 
genial ‘manner* are a* widely known and highly reapected a* his varied accomplishment* and accurate eebotarahip.' 
Heaven help the profeasor, if hia heart and character were no more reapectabie than hia Bcboiarship! We would not de 
him the injustice hia advocatea have done him. 
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Flektino Fabhioni in Litkkature. — Every one who hae been fl|||ienrant of the ^ 
literature of his time, must have remarked the successive changes which it has at 
intervals undergone; changes sometimes bearing no small resemblance to the ridi- 
enlous mutations of Fashion, that most fickle of goddesses. We think it may be 
set down as undeniable, however, that there Is a perfection of literary style which 
will not only never lose its attraction, but which must survive all change ; and which* 
when the affectations and new-fangled mannerisms of literature, borrowed and com¬ 
mingled firom the characteristicB of contemporaneous authors in different languages, 
shall have been buried and forgotten, will continue to < flourish in immortal youth.’ 

The eloquent yet simple pictures of Goldsmith and Stiblb, of Addison and Irving, 
that, coming in natural expression from the heart or the fancy, reach the general 
heart and fancy, have in themselves the elements of vitality which may defy the 
ef&cing finger of Time himself. The man of true genius needs no accessories to 
his style, derived from the peculiarities of writers in other languages. Indeed, one 
most needs look with distrust upon writings, however temporarily popular, which 
derive their attraction from a hybrid combination of different and various modes. 
Harvbt, a quaint English author, speaking of Spenser,* says: 

* I LiKB your Dreames puaiogly well: and the rather, because they sarour of that singular aztrif 
ordinarie reiue and invention which 1 ever fancied moete, and in a manner admired onelye in Lucian, 
PxTRABCBE. AuKTiNB, PASquiLi., and all the most delicate and flne-conceited Grecians and Italians; 

(for the Romanes to speaks of, are but very ciphers in this kinds:) whose chiefest endeavour and 
drilte was, to have nothing vulgare, but, in some respects or other,and especially in livelie hyperboli* 
eall amplification, rare, quainte, and odde in every points, and as a man woulde say, a degree or two 
at the leasts above the reacbe and compasse of a common scholler’s capacitie. 

* I am voyde of all Judgment, if your nine Comoedies, whereunto, in imitation of Hxaoi>OTV8,yon 
five the names of the nine Muses, (and in one mao’s (hnsie not unworthily,) come not nearer Amios- 
Ton’s ConKBdies,eyther for the finenesse of plansible elocution, or the rareness of poetical inventioB 
than that elvish queens doth to bis Orlando Purioso, which notwithstanding you will needes seems 
to emulate and hope to overgo. . . . Besides that, you knows it bath bene the usual practice of the 
most exquisite and odde wittes in all nations, and specially in Italie, rather to shewe and advance 
themselves that way than any other, as namely those three notorious dyscoursing heads, BumVA, 
Machxavsl and Abjetinb did (to let Bsmso and AaiosTO passe) with the great admiration and won¬ 
derment of the whole country; being indeede reputed matehable in all points, both for conoayt qf 
wittie and eloquent decyphering of matters, eyther with Abistophanes and Mriiandxb in Greek, 
or with Plautus and Trbbmcb in Latin. But I will not stand greatly with you in your own matters. 


* ' Throe Psoper and Witcle, Familiar Letters,’ sto. London t 1850. 
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If so be the Fa&rye Q.uecne be fairer in your eie than the nine Muses and hobgoblin ruone-avays 
with the garland from Apollo, marke what 1 saye; and yet 1 will not saye that 1 thought, but there 
an end for this once ; and fare you well, till God or some good angell put you in a better minde.' 

In speaking of Greene, a contemporary writer of his time, who was given to the 
Euphuism or transcendentalism of that day, Harvey says: 

*Thk second Toy of London ; the stale of Poules, the ape of Euphues, the vice of the stage, the 
mocker of the simple world, the floater of his friends, the foe of himself! The world is full inough 
of fooleries; though the humour be not feasted with such luxurious aud riotous pamphlets. How 
unlike Tullik’s swete offices; or Isocrates’ pithie instructionK, or Plutarcue’s w holesome morales; 
or the delicate dialogues of Xenophon and Plato, or the sage tragedies of Sophocles and Euri¬ 
pides, or the fine comoedies of the dainetiest atticke wittos; or other excellent monumciites of anti¬ 
quity, never sufficiently perused! Yet the one as stale as oldest fashions; and what more freshly 
current for a while than the other? Even Guiccardini's silver history, and Ariosto’s golden can- 
toes grow out of request, and the Tountesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia is not grave inough for queade 
stomaches; but they must have Oreetu't Arcadia, and I believe most eagerlie longed for Greene’s 
'Fairie Queen.’ O straungo fancies! O monstrous new-fauglodnesses! . . . * Right artificiality 
is not mad-braiJCd, or ridiculous, or absurd, or blasphemous, or monstrous; but deepe-conceited,but 
pleasureable,but delicate, but exquisite, but gratious, but admirable; not according to the fantasti- 
call mould of Aretinx or Rabelays, but according to the fiue modele of Orpheus, Homer, Pin- 
DAEUS, and the excellentest wittes of Greece, and of the lande that flowed with milke and honey. 
1 cordially reccommend to the decre lovers of the Muses, and namely, to the professed sonnet of 
the same, Edmond Spenser, Richard Stanihurst, Abraham France, Thomas Watson, Samuel 
Daniell, Thomas Nash, and the rest, whom 1 affectionately ihanke for their studious endevoun, 
commendably employed in enriching and polishing their native tongue, never so furnished or embel¬ 
lished as of late. Let them have their swinge, that affect to be terribly singular; 1 desire not to be 
n blacke swanne; nor to leave behind me any period in the stile of the Devifs oratorer; or any verse 
in the veine of his Damme’s poeL’ 

All which quaint criticism, reader, we commend to your reflective judgment. You 
will find much more philosophy and wisdom in it than may at first sight meet the eye. 


Niagara in Winter. — Our correspondent * J. Honeywell’ certainly gives natural 
expression to natural thoughts in the following ‘ Reflections at Niagara in Winter :* 
' It cannot be otherwise than that the contemplation of such a scene as Niagara 
absorbs, expands, and lifts the soul of the dullest observer, even as it does the enthu¬ 
siast It will be difficult to define the sensations of the man who for the first time 
beholds the Great Cataract, until the advent of a mental Daguerreotype, which can 
transfer the thought-pictures of the soul's speechless strivings. Niagara is at all 
times wonderful and sublime; but at this rude season of the year, when robed in its 
ice-jewelled drapery, it wears an added sublimity in the magnificent bravery of its 
winter regalia. ‘ Strange were the thoughts that crowded on ray soul,* as I lay upon 
the snow, and drank in, with eager eyes and ears, the majestic sights and sounds! 
Oh ! it was an hour of wondrous musings! There, palpably, and ^with mighty 
effect, had the hand of the Almighty been at work. That is the spot where the 
scales must fall from the Atheist’s eyes, and even he confess the presence of a 
Creator. Dread and fearful is the sight of such an infinite agony of waters pouring 
their mighty avalanche over the terrible height into the boiling cauldron below ! The 
whirling wreaths of foam and mist, rushing upward in uncontrollable madness; the 
hollow roar of the fall, booming on the ear like the peal of a gigantic organ, and 
sending its bewildering and stunning reverberations along the rock-piled shores; 
these speak the might, the majesty of Omnifotence ! And over all is seen, spanning 
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this abyn of elemental war, the translacent beauties of the many-colored rainbow. 
There it floats, like an angel’s wing, above the turbulent scene. There, amid the 
everlasting din of the cataract, smiles this child of the mist, calm and beautiful; 
resting one foum-tipped sandal on either marge of the * hell of waters ;* serenely 
throned, and forever looking down from its triumphant height on the chaotic realms 
that roar and surge below !* 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Every body has heard of * Hone's 
Every-Day Book/ but all readers may not be aware of a disgraceful ordeal through 
which the author once passed, to the great surprise of all well-wishers to religion, and 
perhaps with equal, and certainly a more agreeable, surprise to himself. A correspon¬ 
dent at Boston writes us as follows: * It is not long, Mr. Editor, since I saw, in an 
English religious periodical, an article upon the 'Religious License of the American 
States;' wherein the writer dwelt upon the tendency exhibited in this country to¬ 
ward the formation of ' the wildest fanatical and infidel communities,’ and especially 
lamented that * Millerites, Mormons, and other the like sects, might not be restrained 
from their pernicious course and exampleand more than hinted bis regret that 
blasphemous individuals, and even bodies of men, who in England would have been 
convicted and punished, were here sufiered to escape retribution, because we lacked 
the power secured by the tiers-etat to more favored countries. Now, Sir, 1 wish to 
call your attention to the remarkable * Trial of William Hone for Blasphemous 
Parodies/ which took place in the city of London no longer ago than 1817 ; and 
when you shall have read his ofifences, and noted their enormity, and the * lame and 
impotent conclusion’ to which the trial came, you will agree with me, I think, that 
the remarks to which I have alluded might have come with a much better grace 
from some other quarter. The trial took place before Lord Ellbnboeouoh, and 
may be found reported at large in that excellent work, the * Edinburgh Annual 
Register/ for 1817. In bringing forward the case. His Majesty’s Attorney-General 
contended, that although written for the purpose of a political squib, yet it was a 
parody in such terms as were calculated to bring the Church of England into ridi¬ 
cule and contempt. The publication was then proved, and the obnoxious and pro¬ 
fane libel put in and read. Here is a specimen: 

‘I BCLiKVE in Georoe the Regent, Maker of Barons and Knights of the Bath ; and in the present 
Ministry, his only choice, who were conceived of Toryism, brought forth of William Pitt, suf¬ 
fered loM of place under James Fox, were execrated, dead and buried. In a few months they rose 
sfsin from their minority; they rehscended to the Treasury Benches, and sit at the right hand of a 
huie mao in a large wig ; from whence they laugh at the petitions of the people who pray for reform, 
and that the sweat of their brow may procure them bread.' 

* The subjoined will give yon an idea of the character of the parody upon the 
Commandments: 

' Thou shalt not support any measure but mine, nor shalt thou frame clauses of any bill in its 
progress to the House above or in the Committee beneath, except it be mine. 

‘Thou shalt not bow down to Lord Cochrane, nor shake hands with him, nor any other of my 
enemies. For 1 thy lord am a jeulous minister, and forbid familiarity of the Majority with the 
Friends of the People, unto the third and fourth cousins of them that divide against me, and give 
places of thousands and tens of thousands to them that divide with me, and keep my command¬ 
ments.’ 

* Mr. Hone in his defence spoke for five hours; in the course of which he con- 
teuded that the jury were not to decide upon his religious faith. * Professing himself 
a Christian, he regarded with due reverence the person and doctrines of the divine 
Awtuor of that religion. He challenged the Attorney-General to point out a single 
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passa^ in any work which he had ever wNttea or compiled, which tended to vildy 
er degrade the Christian religion. The eubject and object of the pradactioB «m 
wholly political. It wae intended to ridicule a certain set of men whose only leli* 
gion was blind servility to promote their secular interests. The principles which he 
ascribed to them were so enumerated as to contrast with the duties which Chiis> 
tianity enjoined ; and the Christian example shone more bright, as contrasted with 
infamous time-servingness. Mr. Hone, in the line of defence which he adopted, 
read a great number of parodies, which he contended were as deserving of prosecu¬ 
tion as his own, but which had never been pronounced libellous. Among them he 
quoted, giving verse and book, a parody ou a portion of the Psalms, by Maetib 
Luther ; on the Loro’s Prayer, by Dr. John Boys, Dean of Canterbury ; a similar 
parody by Dr. Dodbley : oue on the Te Deum, by the King’s bookseller; and lut, 
though not least, a profane parody by Mr. Canning, one of the ministers who had 
directed the prosecution against himself. But the judge said *• the question was not 
how long the business of profane parody had continued, but whether this was a pro¬ 
fane parody. It might as well be urged that the long continuance of crime was a 
justification of fresh crimes.* The strong facts of the case and the ruling of the 
judge were alike unavailing to convict The jury brought in an immediate verdict 
of Not Guilty. 

* The second offence was a parody on the Litany. It was forcibly remarked by 

the Attorney-General, that if ever there was a prayer constructed by any humaa 
creature for the purpose of ofiering to his Maker ; if ever there was a supplicatioa 
presented to the Redeemer for the forgiveness of the sins of men, which is sublime 
and solemn, that which was ridiculed by Hone was one. His parody was a libel or 
one of the most beautiful compositions that ever came from the hands of man. K 
was said that * there was no intention,’ but the law considere that every man intends 
that which he has doue.’ A few examples are annexed: * 

*0 Prince I ruler of the people, have mercy upon us, miserable subjects! • 

‘O House of Lords I hereditary legistlators, have mercy upon us, pension-paying subjects ! 

* O House of Commons! proceeding from corrupt borough-mongers, have mercy upon us, yonr 
should-be coostituents 

* From an unnational debt; from unmerited pensions and sinecure places; from an extraTSfant 
civil list ; from utter starvation — Good Frinck, deliver us! 

* From taxes levied by distress ; from jails crowded with debtors; from poor-houses overflowing 
with paupers—Good Prince, deliver us! 

‘ From a parliament chosen only by oue-tenth of the tax-payors; from taxes levied to pay whole- 
aale human butchers their subsidies; from false doctrines, heresy aud schism, which have obsenred 
our ODce-glorious constitution; from conspiracies against the liberties of the people—Good Prikci, 
deliver us!' 

* Bt your feelings as men, by your interests as members of civil society, by your duty as Chris¬ 
tians—O Rulers, deliver us! 

* By the deprivation of millions; by tba sighs of the widow, by the tears of the orphan, by tha 
groans of the aged in distress, by the wants of all classes in the community, except your own and 
your dependants — We beseech ye to hear us, O Rulers! 

‘ That it may please you to lessen the cares of the world unto all Bishops and churchnlignitaries; 
giving their superabundance to the poor clergy, and no longer taxing us for their support — We be¬ 
seech ye to bear us, O Rulers ! 

‘ That it may please ye to place within the bounds of economy the expenditure of all the Royal 
Family—We beseech ye to bear us, O Rulers!* 


'O House of Lords! that taketh away so many tens of thousands of pounds in pensions—Haw 
mercy upon us t 

‘O House of Commons! that votest away the money of the whole nation, instead of that of thosa 
only who elect you—Hava mercy upon us I 

* O Prince, hear us I* 

* Mr. Hone, in his defence, read several parodies on the Litany by the most emi¬ 
nent writers of the sixteenth century, including several which were published jort 
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after the reTdation, and among them one by Bbn Jonbon. Strange to say, the jury 
were out but a little while, and when they returned, the foreman pronounced in a 
steady voice, * Not Guilty /* 

* All these profane parodies, however, sink almost into insignificance when com¬ 
pared with that upon the Athanasian Creed, of which the following is a short speci¬ 
men: 

'Fob there b one ministry of Old Bags, another of Derrt-Down Trianolk, and another of 
Tub Doctor. Hut the ministry of Old Bags, of Derrv Down Triangle, and of The Doctor, is 
all equal; the folly equiU, the profusion co^ternai. Such as is Old Bags, such ia Derby Down 
Tri-otclb. and !>uch is The Doctor. Old Bags a Mountebank, Derry-Down Triangle a Moun¬ 
tebank, The Doctor a Mountebank. Old Bags incorapreheusiMe, Dkrry-Down Triangle incom* 

fi reheD•lble, The Doctor ioeoraprehonsible. Old Bags a Humtiug, Derby-Down Triangle r 
luoibusr. The Doctor a Humbug. And yet they are not three Humbugs, but one Humbug. As 
aUo they are not three Incomprelien.^ibles, nor three Mountebanks, but one Mountebank and one Ir- 
oomprebeiiaibla. So Old Bags is a Quack, Derry-Down Triangle is a Quack, and The Doctor 
is a Quack. And yet they are not three Quacks, but one Quack. So likewise Old Rags is a Fool, 
Drrrt-Down Triangle ia a Fool, and The Doctor a Fool. And yet they are not three Fools, but 
ooe Fool!’ etc. 

‘ In defending this awful blasphemy, Mr. Hone, with great vehemence, repelled the 
imputation of intentional profanity: he * had no more idea of ridiculing the Athana¬ 
sian Creed than he had of murdering the family to which he hoped he should soon 
be restored V * He begged leave to state to £x>rd Ellenborouou tliat his Lordship’s 
fstber was not a believer in the Athanasian Creed; to which Lord Ellenborouoh 
replied: * Whatever his belief or disbelief was, he is many years gone to his account 
In common delicacy, Mr. Hone, not a word more upon that subject’ Mr. Hone re- 
^)onded, that many doubts existed among some of the most promiuent dignitaries 
sf the Established Church on the Athanasian Creed ; to which Lord Ellenborouqh 
replied, that it was ouly alleged to be * commonly called the Creed of Saint Atha¬ 
nasius ;’ that the Act of Uniformity, although it did not attempt to make all men 
think alike on the subject, yet operated to create uniformity among those who con¬ 
formed to certain religious opinions. In his charge to the jury, Lord Ellen borough 
said: ^ 

* The only question for them was, whether this was a libel? Did it force ludicrous and absurd 
tmsres into the miud, when the Creed was read! The Father was ‘Old Bags,’ the 8oN was 
'Derby-Down Triangle,' aud the Holy Ghost was ‘ The Doctor.' The defeudaut had asked, 
'Who Uie laugh excited by this was against?’ But although the laugh might bo against the persons 
represented under these terms, did not the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost form apart of the 
association in this laugh 7 If they fouud that there was a mixed profanity of this kind in the subject 
of the libel, they must hnd a verdict of guilty ; if both the subject uud the object of the parody 
vere made ridiculous lu tbe conjunction, they must come to this couclusion.* 

* And yet in the face of all the evidence against the quo animo of tbe parodist, and 
the able charge of Lord Ellenborough, the jury had not left their box fifteen mi¬ 
nutes before they returned with a verdict of * Not Guilty /* Now I ask, would such 
a verdict have been rendered in America ? Let tbe sentence in Boston of Abner 
Knreiand for a lesser blasphemy make answer. And what makes the whole thing 
more unequal and unjust, is, that Hone’s publisher, (with a wife and five children de¬ 
pending on him for support,) having pleaded guilty, was, for printing and publishing 
these parodies, of which he had never even read a word, punished by a heavy fine 
and long imprisonment V * * * Is the writer of * Leaves from the Blank Book of 
a Country Doctor^ aware that a kindred series, from the admirable and facile pen of 
oor Tinnecnm historian, has already appeared in the Knickerbocker 7 Tbe present 


* Hone was undoubtedly 'thamwting.* It appeared, subsequently, that he was in the habit of tmy* 
■g' Qmmmon /’ instead of ' Amen /’ when making his responses during the performance of the sor¬ 
tie* in the prison where be wes aweiting his trisi. 
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■ketchei are not amiss, as regards literary execution, although they are chiefly note¬ 
worthy for the faithfulness with which they depict the various trials of a country 
doctor, compelled, in the words of the modem poet. 


' To ride, regardlcu of all weather, 
Through froal and anow and bail together} 
To smile and bow, when sick and tired, 
Considered as a servant hired: 

At every quarter of the compass 
A surly patient makes a rumpus. 


Because he is not seen the first. 

For each man thinks his case the worsL 
And when night comes, with toil oppressed, 
He seeks his bed in hope of rest; 

Vain hope I the knocker of his door 
Proclaims that he can * sleep no more 1* * 


There were some very strong evidences of * true affection* manifested in the love- 
letters of a faithless swain, who was recently tried (and convicted) for *• breach of 
promise,* in England. * Oh!’ he exclaims, in one of them, * oh! but I do feel the 
want of my own dear Jeannie, when I see others a-enjoying the sweets of their 
better-halves !* * I spent yesterday renewing your initials on a stone with a nail. 

I am sacrificing all the young ladies in this place for your sake! Do come back; 
do write me ; don’t mind paying the postage, if it isn’t convenient I don’t mind 
the expense I’ The lover * did protest too much ;’ for after having induced his trust¬ 
ing inamorata to come from America to Ireland to marry him, he cmelly gave her 
the slip, and wedded another; for which offence he was handsomely mulcted, as be 
certainly ought to have been. • • • We respectfully decline the communication 
of our Watertown correspondent We do not desire to open our pages to a discus¬ 
sion of the exploded * Patriot’ hostilities. We were looking the other day, on our 
way down the St Lawrence, at the ruins and battered wind-mill of Prescott; and 
thinking of the brave Von Schultz who fell a victim to the pusillanimity of that 
moot contemptible of all contemptible cowards, General Birge ! whose bowels were 
on the peace-establishment when the time for assisting those whom he bad inveigled 
into danger had arrived. When the poor fellows saw that they had been betrayed, 
some of them came down with a white flag to be taken off; but it was *too late; 
they were either killed, or sent away to long and doleful imprisonment If * General’ 
Bieob is in existence, we trust that his neighbors, if he has any, do not hesitate to 
hiss at his very name. • • * A western friend copied the following advertisement 
from the manuscript, posted in a bar-room in southern Indiana; verb, et lit. etpunc .1 


•MEDIKAL NOTI88. 

' Ths undercined most RMpeoctfuIly informes the public that Re hu Reacaotley located hinu-self 
in the Town of pslestene he intendes practiceing Physic and surjery and evry uiher nessary Call in 
the Lius of his bizoes be may at auuy time Be found at esq 1. O. Mills Uotle Exceapt abcent on pro* 
fesionol biznes.' _ ‘ N. D. Howe.* 

A FRIEND and correspondent, who has toiled long years in gathering fragments of 
Iroquois lore, writes us as follows: * I desire no prouder inscription on my tomb than 
the simple announcement, * He was the red man's friend.'' I know that publishers 
look with disfavor on works devoted to the illustration of aboriginal traits; owing, 
perhaps, to the failure of mauy of our bardliugs and penny-a-line novelists, who 
attach blanket and moccasins to the scare-crows their fancies conjure up. Their 
abortions have driven many of our best writers from the held of Indian legendary 
investigation ; but the day is not far distant when the Old Mortalities of Literature 
will deepen the fading traces of a great and original people.’ Our friend has bit it 
precisely; although we are not aware that our northern Indians have fared so badly 
at the bands of small littdrateurs as their red brethren of the South. Mr. Sdims has 
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‘ murdered* more Indians, male and female, than any other kindred writer whom we 
can call to mind. • * * Lincoln Ramble has well exposed some of the uses to which 
the beautiful Greenwood Cemetery has been deluded. Young gentlemen, slightly 
* elated’ from a dinner at the Astor or the * American,* make it their sporting-ground; 
while not unfrequently a sag-bcilied black horse, with old-fashioned harness, having 
his ears quietly laid back on his neck, may be seen on an old-fashioned jog-trot, trail¬ 
ing after him a lumbering barouche, in which are contained Mr. and Mrs. Snob, five 
children, one servant, and a huge basket filled wilh cold provisions, who are going to 
pic-nic at Greenwood on leathern ham, stringy chicken, slack-baked pie, pickles and 
dough-nuts. The thoughts which ensue are natural, and felicitously expressed: * I 
would not think of those I loved as mere remnants of decayed mortality, shocking 
the memory which turns toward their graves, but keep within my mind*s eye a por¬ 
trait of the loved ones as they appeared at some happy hour when tlie beauty of their 
nature displayed itself in their speaking countenances. I think of them as friends 
absent on a journey, whom it may be my happy destiny to meet once more ; and 
instead of seeking the places where I saw them laid in their last rest, I carry them 
about with me in my very soul, to chasten bad influences when tending to corrupt, to 
stimulate ray spirit for noble flights, and so to direct my moral nature that I may be 
worthy to share again their society, when the earth shall know me no more.' Precious 
arc these uses of affliction ! * * • Perhaps no one, long a dweller in a crowded me¬ 
tropolis, and approaching that season of his life when the hoy-dey of youth is past, 
and town -excitement can no longer charm, but has more or less frequently enter¬ 
tained the wish so forcibly expressed by Cowley : 


— * I NOW do plainly aee 
Tbi^ bu«y world and 1 shall ne’er agree ; 

The rery hooey of ail earthly joy 

Dttes of all sweets the soonest cloy; 

And they, methiaks, deserve my pity, 

Who for it cau endure the slings. 

The crowd, the buzz and muroiurings 
Of thia great hive, the city. 

* Ah, yet, ere 1 descend to tb* grave. 

May 1 a small house and large garilen have; 

Aad a few friends, and many books, both true, 
Both wise, and both dplightful too! 

And, since love ne’er will from me flee, 

A distress moderately fair, 

Aad as truardian-ani^els are. 

Only beloved, and loving me I 

‘Oh ! fountains ! when in you shall I 
Myself eased of unpcaceful thoughts, espy? 

Oh. helds I oh. woods I when, when shall 1 be made 
The happy tenant of your shade? 


Here '» the spring-head of pleasure’s flood, 
Where all the riches lie. that she 

Hat coined and stamped for good. 

* Pride and ambition here 

Only in far>fetcbed metaphors appear; 

Here nought but winds our hurtful murmurs 
scatter. 

And nought but echoes flatter. 

The gods, when they descended hither, 
From heaven did always chase their way; 
And therefore we may boldly say, 

That’t is the way to thither. 

* How happy here should I, 

I And one dear she, live, and embracing die! 
She, who is all the world, and can exclude 
E’en desert’s solitude; 

1 should have then this only fear : 

Lest mep, when they my pleasures see, 
Should hither throng to her, like me, 

I And so make a city here !’ 


Edwin Forrest, the eminent American Tragedian, with his adcustomed liberality 
has ofiered a Prize of Three Thoueand Dollars for the best Tragedy by an Ame¬ 
rican citizen, the prize to be awarded by a capable and distinguished committee. 
The amount oflTered is unprecedentedly large; and we hope Mr. Forrest will receive 
one worthy his great powers of dramatic representation, and the generous remune¬ 
ration be has tendered.... We take the annexed passage from an excellent and 
forciWy-written artiefe (the first of a series) in a late number of the ‘ Washing- 
ten Union' daily journal, entitled ‘ Steamy in its Application to the Science of War, 
for the purpose of Attack and Defence.* These articles proceed from the capable, 
p«n of William Gibbs McNeil, Eisq., late Major U. S. Army; and we cannot but 
VOL. XXX. 36 
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reg^t, in common with the public, that the services of one who bolds a mental 
weapon as trenchant as his sword, should not ere this have had a place worthy of his 
merits assigned him in the * tented field.’ Circumstances, unavoidable perhaps in 
the proper official quarter, may have rendered his appointment hitherto impractica¬ 
ble. Of this however we know nothing. Our present object is to call attention to 
the theme of the papers to which we have alluded, and in the enforcement of which 
the brave and venerable General Gaines has, at different periods, written and spoken 
so much and so well. It will be admitted that the following is alike forcible and 
true. Speaking of General Gaines, General McNeil observes: 

*It ia not immuterial to bear io mind who this veteran soldier and patriot is : senior, probably, to 
all of us ; in the service of our country coutiuuoiivly. and actively, and conspicuously, and glori¬ 
ously to our arms, in face often of the enemy, before but few of ns were in existence ; the compa¬ 
triot of our most esteemed and tltstinzutshed fellow-citizens for fifty years ; signalized by bis hero¬ 
ism in war; in the full exercise of tho.«e intellects witli which Guo Almigiitv endowed him, and 
improved by most assiduous industry, and the application of iU results constaully, and up to this 
day, conferred for the benefit of bis country.* 

At the dinner given to Hon. T. Butler King, at the Astor-House, we were struck 
with the wise forecaste which was exhibited in the at-first-conteraned course of Gen. 
Gaines, (of which ho gave a brief expose,) in regard to our movements in Mexico. 
Major McNeil, in order to elicit inquiry upon the highly important subject which 
Gen. Gaines has investigated in all its bearings, and upon which ho has expressed 
his views clearly and at large, has commenced the series of articles to which we have 
alluded, and to which we invite the earnest attention of the public ; for the best sys¬ 
tem of defences of our ocean and lake frontiers is a matter by no means to be lightly 
regarded. • • • A favorite correspondent, on his recent departure for the ‘ Old 
World,’ writes us: * Hast any commands for t* other hemisphere ? I shall write to 
you from abroad. I shall hear from you, per Knick., monthly. Of course, they 
take it at the Vatican. Shall I give your regards to Pope Pius Ninth ? They say 
he’s a good fellow: perhaps I could get an article for you out of him! At any 
rate, I will delicately hint, if I have a chance, that the smallest favors are always 
received; and that if he would indulge me with a few of his latest hulUt I would 
send them to Clark, who would doubtless accept them as a plenary indulgence. 
‘ I shall do it.” • • • We cannot help often wishing that some of our elaborately- 
descriptive bardlings would now and then adopt the clear and graphic simplicity of 
some of the older worthies of England’s golden age. We have reams of descriptive 
verse in our port-folios, through the whole of which one might search in vain for a 
picture so distinct and full of action as the following by Alexander Hume : 


‘With gilded eyes and open wings 
The cock hie courage showe ; 

With claps of jay his breast he dings. 
And twenty times he crows. 


‘The dove, with whistling wings eo blue, 
The winds can fast collect; 

His purple pens turn many a hue 
Against the sun diroct.* 


There was a brave chanticleer just now audibly ‘ making tracks’ across the piazza, 
stopping occasionally to arch his neck and answer some fine old cock’s * shrill clarion’ 
over the Tappakn-Zee ; and that, curious reader, was what brought the above lines 
to mind, Mf you mtiat know.’ • • * Somebody has wittily enough observed, that 
if one might be permitted to perpetrate at the same time a puu and a paradox, be 
might say that the smaller the calibre of the mind, the greater the bore of a perpe¬ 
tually open mouth. Nothing can be more true. What ludicrous pomposity in the 
enunciation of old, decrepit, emaciated truths, walking arm in arm perhaps with 
skeleton falsehoods, have we not witnessed in professional talkers; small novelists, 
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sometimes, who uot only * talk like a book/ but what is a good deal more to be 
dreaded, like one of their own hooka Rochkfoucault, one of the proudest and 
most polished of that ancient nobility which gave the law of manners to Europe, 
has admirably depicted that class of persons who always think more of what they 
have to say, than of answering what is said to them ; whose minds always betray a 
distraction as to what is addressed to them, and an impatience to return to what 
themselves were saying ; forgetting that to be stndious only of displaying themselves 
is but a poor way of convincing or pleasing others, Washington Irving, in the ac¬ 
count he has given us of his visit to Abbotsford, says of Sir Walter Scott, that * his 
conversation was frank, hearty, picturesque, and dramatic. He never talked for 
effect or display^ but from the flow of his spirits, the stores of his memory, and the 
vigor of his imagination. He was as good a listener as talker; appreciated every 
thing that others said, however humble might be their rank and pretensions, and was 
quick to testify his perception of any point in their discourse. No one's concerns, 
no one's thoughts and opinions, no one's tastes and pleasures, seemed beneath him. 
He made himself so thoroughly the companion of those with whom he happened to 
be, that they forgot, for a time, his vast superiority, and only recollected and won¬ 
dered, when all was over, that it was Scott with whom they had been on such fami¬ 
liar terms, and in whose society they had felt so perfectly at their ease.* This is a 
charming testimony, given by one man of genius to the character of another; and 
if the author of the * Life of Columbus’ had been required to point out an example 
combining conversational qualifications of the best kind, he could not have written 
more to the purpose. A mind informed by leading; reading confirmed or corrected 
by daily observation of life; the powers of observation all made subservient to the 
active spirit of kindness, and the patient abnegation of seif, which are the only true 
and unfailing sources of politeness; these are the requisites to a real success in so¬ 
ciety, so far at least as relates to the every-day intercourse of this every-day working 
world ; and all of them were evinced in the highest degree by Sir Walter Scott ; 
as they assuredly are hy the distinguished writer who has paid him so deserved a 
tribute. As an instance of what the world has sometimes lost by talking-bores, we 
cite this passage from Horace Smith’s account of his first meeting with the Countess 
Guicciola, after the death of Byron: 

* I TOLD her all I knew of him before he went abroad, to which, like Desoemona, ' she did seri¬ 

ously incliuo.' Bysshe Shelley she denominutes a good man. Leigh Hunt’s name she pro¬ 
nounced Lttg HonU. With tears in her eyes, she then descanted upon the merits and failings or the 
departed. When any sudden pause took place in the conversation at the other tables, she, evidently 
not wishing to bo overheard, said, (by-and-by;) and when the general buzz re-com¬ 

menced, she resumed the thread of her narration. ‘ ^^uelley disliked his * Don Juan,’' said I, ‘and 
begged hinn to leave it oflf, calling it a * Grub-street poem.’ ’ ‘A what ?— what you moan by ‘Grub- 
street ?’ ’ I then explained to her the locality of that venerable haunt of the Muses, in the days of 
PoPK and Swift, by a quotation from myself: 

* A SPOT near CrlppleRate STtends, 

Orub-fltreet’t is the inodsrn Pindus, 

Where >but that bards are never friends.) 

Bards might shake hands from adverse windows.' 

* When he dined with me,’ the Countess continued, 'he ato no meat Still haunted by a dread of 
growing fat he very much injured his own health; yet his figure, notwithstanding, grew larger. 
Oh! bf waA very handsome! Beautiful eyes aud eyelashes! — and such a spiritual expression of 
countenance! 1 bad occasion to go to Ravenna upon some family business. We settled that he 
should not accompany me. At that time several people were plaguing him to go to Greece. ‘Ah !* 
be said, in his sportive manner, ‘ let fourteen captains come and ask mo to go, and go I will.’ Well, 
fourteen captains came to him, and said ; ‘ Here we are; will you now go?' He was ashamed to say 
he had only been joking, (you know how fond he was of saying things in that light, joking sort of a 
way,) 80 it ended in his undertaking to go. He said to me: ‘ While you are at Ravenna, I will go 
to Greece, and we shall meet again when we both return.* God, however, he dispose of it other¬ 
wise. He was not well when he set out In Greece they wonted to bleed him; he would not be 
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bUed, and so be die!’ The CoiuileM paused, evidently much affected. I said nothing for a minute 
or two, and then observed, that 1 bad read and heard much upon the subject she had been discus¬ 
sing, but that I did not know bow she and Lord Byron first became acquainted. She looked at me 
a moment, as if wondering at my audacity, and then said, with a good-humored smile : * Well, 1 will 

tell you : I was one day-’ But here the drawing-room door opened, and some Frenchman with 

a foreign order was announced. The lady repeated her, * Bai-an-bui,’ sotlo voce ; but unfortunately 
that ‘ Bai-au-bai’ never arrived.’ 

And why was it, reader, do you auppose, that that * bai-an-bait so devoutly to be 
wished-for, never arrived ? The new-comer was a ‘ conversationist,’ who unluckily 
knew the Countess ; he planted himself before her, and * displayed himself^ during 
the remainder of the evening. . . . Let us say a word for that most excellent and 
humane institution, the * House of Industry and Home for the Friendless* Who 
will not contribute something from his or her means to afford a temporary home for 
friendless and destitute females and children of good character? The object of the 
institution, which has already accomplished much good, i^ to meet the wants of the 
virtuous, helpless poor, whom, according to our Saviour, we ‘ have always with us.’ 
How many this * Home for the Friendless’ may save from degradation and ruin ! 


‘ This pipe ’* my pillar of clouds, 
Such meteors 1 love to utter: 

More than Welsh-men do cheese, 
Or an Ciiglish-nian ease, 

Or a Dutchmau loves salt butter. 


I ‘ If riches be but a smoak, 

I And fame be but a vapor, 

I Here’s a rich mine indeed 

I In this fumy wend, 

I And honor enough in a taper V 


We are reminded by these quaint stanzas, from ‘ The Christmas Ordinary,’ of a 
circumstance mentioned to us by an old bank-notary of this town. He says that he 
has seldom presented a notice of protest, to a large amount, wherein he did not find 
the delinquent smoking a cigar. He had made up his mind to the dread alternative 
of failing, and his chief solace was the fumes of the narcotic weed. Such a philoso¬ 
pher it was, who, when our notary presented him with the protest of a note for 
twenty thousand dollars, with the salvo, that * he presumed it was a mistake, or an 
oversight,’ replied, * Oh, no ; no mistake ; it’s a reg’lar bu’st!’ • • • We have seen 
Power’s * Greek Slave ;’ but at so late an hour that we lack both words, and room 
for words, to express our fervent admiration of its chaste beauty, dignity, and grace. 
It is on exhibition at the National Academy. * * * Ws had purposed noting our 
impressions of Mrs. Kirkland’s new * Union Magazine,* which bears so many marks 
of her admirable pen, (as for example in * Harvest in the Country* a perfect Da¬ 
guerreotype,) as well as certain changes, etc., among one or two of our esteemed 
contemporaries; but we must * bring up scores’ in our next. * * * Tue late-received 
favors of our esteemed friend * S. D. B.’ shall receive early attention. We cannot 
hear from him too often. ... Is n’t this a touching picture of the death of Honora 
Edgeworth, as described by her husband ? It so strikes us: * After having sat up 
all the night, I was suddenly called at six o’clock in the morning. Her sister was 
with her. The moment that I opened the door, her eyes, which had been fixed in 
death, acquired sufficient power to turn themselves toward me with an expression of 
the utmost tenderness. She was supported on pillows. Her left arm hung over her 
sister’s neck, beyond the bed. She smiled, and breathed her last! At this moment 
I heard something fall on the floor. It was her wedding-ring, which she bad held on 
her wasted finger to the last instant; remembering with fond superstition the vow 
she had made, never again to lose that ring but with life. She never moved again, 
nor did she seem to suffer any struggle.’ * They loved in life, aud in death they 
were not divided !* . . . Take up now and then, reader, (if happily you can) the 
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sententious and quaint writings of the good Sir Thomas Overbury. How terse, how 
rigorous, how suggestive he is ! Do but observe, for example, how much truth is 
condensed in these three excerpts: * A mere scholar is but a live hook' * Good deeds 
in this life are coals raked up in embers to make a fire next day.* * Wit is brush¬ 
wood, judgment timber ; the one gives the greatest fiame, the other yields the dura- 
blest heat, and both meeting, makes the best fire.’ We scarcely remember any thing 
more beautiful than his sketch of *A Virtuous Widow 

‘ She is a palm-tree, that thrives not after the supplanting of her husband 5 for her children’s sake 
the first marries, for she married that she might have children,and for their saket she marries no more. 
She is like the purest gold, only employed for princes’ medals: she never receives hut one man’s 
impression. • . . She thinks she hath travelled all the world in one man ; the rest of her time there¬ 
fore she devotes to heaven. She gives much to pious uses, without any hope to merit by them ; and 
u one diamoud fishions another, so is she wrought into w^orks of charity, with the dust or ashes of 
her husband ; she lives to see herself full of time : being so necessary for earth, God calls her not 
to lieaveu till she be very aged, and even then, though her natural strength fail her, she slands like an 
ancient pyramid, which the less it grows to man's eye the nearer it reaches to heaven. . . . She 
ought to be a mirror for our youngest dames to dress themselves by, when she is fullest of wrinkles. 
No calamity cau now como near her, for in suffering the loss of her husband, she accounts all the 
reft trides; she hath laid his dead body in the worthiest monument that can be; she hath buried it 
iu her own' heart. To conclude, she is a relic, that without any superstition in the world, though she 
will not be kissed, yet may be reverenced.’ 

Scarcely less striking is this whimsical sketch of a Sexton, a personage in whom 
every body must be sooner or later more or less interested : 

'He is an ill-willer to human nature. Of ell proverbs he cannot endure to hear that which says, 

' We ought to live by the quick, not by the deao.’ He could willingly all his life be confined to the 
church-yard ; ai least within five foot oa’t: for at every church style commonly there’s an ale-buusa| 
where let him be found never so idlc-pated. he is still a grave drunkard. Ha breaks his fast haarti- 
est while he is making a grave, and says the opening of the ground makes him hungry. . . . He 
will bold argument in a tavern over sack, till the dial and him>elf be both at a stand : he never ob¬ 
serves any time but sermon-time, and then he sleeps by the hoar-glass. . . . Lastly, he wishes the 
dog-days would last all the year long, and a great plague is his your of jubitoe.* 

We ouce heard a tradesman say, that he had presented a bill all sammer to an 
undertaker, who pleaded inability until * dog-days* had arrived; and when they had 

come, he said: *T wo n’t be long before I shall be able to pay you. Mrs.-, who 

is always a cash customer, and always gets the best of every thing, can’t live longer 

than next week ; and I'm sure to have her job !* Would Mrs.-probably have 

Aurrted, to oblige the creditor? . . . * iZodeur,* is quite welcome. It is not difficult 
to see that the sketch which ensues is a drawing from nature : * The ontline of Elder 

T-*s head is not remarkable for its intellectual developments. It rises gradually 

from the eye-brows until it reaches the organ of benevolence, and continues to rise, 
though more slightly, until it passes by that of firmness ; then it goes down an abrupt 
descent, curving in under some amatory projections, and disappears beneath his coat- 
coUar. His eyes project from their deep sockets beyond his eye-brows ; so much so, 
that they approach nearer to the idea of a ‘ gimlet-eye* than any thing I have seen. 
Napoleon, a lover of big noses, I have heard, would have been satisfied with the 
elder’s, and no one could say that bis mouth was not large enough for all practical 
purposes, llis chin was a very respectable one, and appeared to meet with proper 
attention. He possesses a good form, a little too slim perhaps, which is encased in a 
suit of black, that has the appearance of having been smoothly ironed after it was 
pot on to him. The elder bad been a shoe-maker in his youth, and attended to soles 
in that capacity for some time. As he became older, the thought that he was bom 
for a higher and holier purpose sprang up within his breast The * rolling years,* as 
they went by, strengthened and increased that hope, until at length the idea suddenly 
borst npon him that he must exchange *the bench* for the pulpit He bought a few 
books, and commenced studying with the zeal of a neophyte. His awl and his last 
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were from time to time ueglected ; and it was not long before he broke off all con¬ 
nection with them, trusting that divinity would shape bis * ends’ for the future. The 
groves, * God’s first temples,’ were the first witnesses of those displays of his elo¬ 
quence which afterward astonished admiring auditors in country school-houses and 
churches. ‘ Beloved brethren and my young friends,’ were the terms by which, in 
his preliminary practice, he would address the old trees and the undergrowth, and 
exhort them to pay attention to the state of their souls; and 1 have no doubt that 
he inwardly rejoiced when their waving heads testified their admiration of his re¬ 
marks. But he required a better field for the exercise of his talents. Like Rachkl 
weeping for her children, he * mourned and would not be comforted,* until be found 
himself the conservator of a little flock, over whom he watched with pious care. 
* My hearers,’ said he one day, addre^ing a small audience in a school-house on the 
importance of having a knowledge of the Bible, * this is a subject of tremendous im¬ 
portance, and I wish I could make you think so. It is the Itui which makes the 
shape of your shoe, and which you may peg and sew over, but it never wears out. 
As I wish to impress this truth more strongly, I make use of the following illustra¬ 
tion: You see the beautiful sunlight stealing through that window and testing upon 
the benches. How clearly it shows you the notches the boys have cut, the heads of 
nails that have been driven in, and the spots of ink that have been spilt; just so,’ 
and his gimlet-eye shone with a more piercing brightness as he spoke, * just so a know¬ 
ledge of the Bible will show you the notches, the nail-heads, and the ink-spots on 
your soul.’ The elder’s teachings, although administered with all the unction worthy 
of a generous effort, have not been attended with the success that the friends of hu¬ 
manity might wish him; yet he continues to labor with a zeal which 1 trust may meet 
with its reward in Heaven.’ * * * Messrs. Bangs, Ricuards and Platt are now in 
the ‘very tempest, and we may say whirlwind’of their great Trade-S ale ; and we 
trust that many of our readers, (hearing perchance the sonorous voice of Mr. Rich¬ 
ards the auctioneer through the windows that open on Broadway,) will step in and 
survey the great amount and variety of popular literaneoiis matdriel embraced in 
their voluminous catalogue. Every part of the Union seems to have contributed 
toward swelling their supplies; until their vast establishment seems actually to groan 
from over-repletion. * * • This is well said by Mr. Hoffman, the able editor of ‘ The 
Literary Worlds now among the best American literary journals of the time: 

'The mas8 of intelligent Americans ha?e learned at last to recog^nise the intellectual inrlependencs 
of this country as deducible. not less from the sign* around them, than from certain features in our 
colonial story, which preceded oven our political independence. VVlien they look now to England 
for any identity or comp insou with the Eiigli.xh mind, it is to the days of Shakspeahe and IIacon, 
of Milton and of Cro.itwkll, where begins the «livergonce of our stock from hers, and where a 
common property in these great names gives us a standard common to both nations. A fragment of 
the little England of that day made the empire which is now ours. The Great Britain of later daya 
has made an empire equally large io India. The glory of this last empire is all Great Britain’s: 
with the glory of the former she has nought to do ; for it has been built up despite the efforts of 
Great Britain to crush that fragmentary part of the old English race which was the nucleus of the 
American people.* _ 

ij** Our friends, the publishers, (of books, periodicals, etc.,) our readers and 
correspondents, must bear with us for this once. A glance at our pages will favor 
this request In fulfilling our promises to two classical contributors, we have exclu¬ 
ded some twelve pages of gossip, several notices of new works, and certain explana¬ 
tions to, and chat with, correspondents ; all of which shall receive the earliest possi¬ 
ble attention at our hands. O* Notices of our friend Mr. Dempster, and a new 
and gifted prima-donna. Signora Biscaccianti, from the Milan Theatre-Carcano, 
are unavoidably omitted until our next issue. 
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I * Wk regard it as the very best work of its kind in the Union.* — St. Albatu ( Ft.) JouriuU. 


I 'Thi Knickesbockeb was received with unfailing punctuality on the first of the month, which 
! however is the least merit of this agreeable miscellany ; for its contents are as invariably good as 
I iu appearance is punctual.’ — William Cullen Dkvant, in the Hete-York Evening Pott. 

I ‘The last Knickerbockeb is exceedingly good. There are no less than twenty-four original ar¬ 
ticles, and all of the right sort; some of them worthy of Blackwood’s palmiest days. The£dt(or’s 
Tails is in Mr. Clark’s happiest vein ; varied and racy in a remarkable degree.’ 

JSew-York Commercial Advertiter. 

‘ The Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction ns it ad vances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
varietj of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.’ — Ifatiomd Intelligencer. 

I ‘The Knickebbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com¬ 
petition in the higher walks of literature.’ — Albany Argut. 

'We have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 
press; the venerable Knickerbocker. The * Editor’s Table’ is always the most attractive portion 
: of ‘Old Knick.’s’ monthly bill of faro — to us at least; and in the present number we have fouud 
^ it-more so !’ — Nttt^York ‘ Qaz. and Timet.' 

' PbUIDCNT E^VERETT, OF HARVARD CuLLEGE, LATE MINISTER TO ENGLAND. —‘I pCrUSO the 
KincKEBBocKBR with high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit quite above the 
svertfc of the periodicals of this class, English or American.’ 
j Hon. J. K. Paulding, late Secretary or the Navy. —'The manner in which the Knickkr- 
BOCKEB is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.* 
I Prof. Longfellow, Cambridge Univebsitt. — ‘ The Knickf.rbocker stands high in this quar- 
I Ur. It is superior to most of the English magazines, and well deserves its large Ibt of subscribers.* 

Hon. Robert M. Charlton, Georgia. — The Knickerbocker is a work which requires no puflF- 
ing; tad I shall always feci that I am conferring a favor on those to whom I recommend it. 

I Mb&L. H. Sigourney. — 'I have long regarded the Knickerbocker as the best periodical in 
j Anerica, and it really seems second to none abroad.’ 


The London ‘Times.’ —‘The London 'Timet' commends the Knickerbocker in cordial 
I termi, and speaks of several articles from w hich it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub- 
I licaiion.’— London Coa. N. • Ev. Star.’ 

The London Ekamineb. —‘This very clever Magazine is the p1casante.st periodical iu the United 
; States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting, ore well worthy ol imita- 
' tioflliy our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.’ 

London * Morning Chronicle. —* Judging from the numbers before us, wc are inclined to con- 
I lider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, in- 
I ctructive and amasing.’ 

The London Literary Gazette. — ‘The taste and talent which the Knickerbocker displays 
MS highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.’ 

London Metropolitan Monthly Magazine —‘We have read several numbers of this tal- 
j euud periodical, and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country,or to any state of civili- 
I zstioa to which humanity has yet arrived.’ 

I London ‘ Athenneum.’ — From a very clever Monthly Magazine, * The Kniekerhocker' of New- 
York, we copy the following spirited story,’ etc. 

I Sir Edward Bulwsb Lttton. — * The Knickerbocker is the best American periodical 1 have 
I jet seen, I take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned expressly for your work.’ 
Charles Dickens, Esq.— I read the Knickerbocker with very great pirosurc: it is indeed a 
most various and entertaining periodical. It affords mo pleasure to contribute to the pages of a 
work which nuinbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Irving.’ 

Rev. Dr. Dick, Scotland. — ‘I have read a good many of the articles in the few numbers of the 
' Knicksibockkr which you sent me, and find them to possess great merit. Some of its papers, it is 
j true, were too light for my serious turn of mind ; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
I isitcs of the mass of readers.* 

Capt. F. MABkTAT. — ‘You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and original. I hope 
I my 'Mtontkint' will reflect no discredit upon tlie good company in which it will find itself’ 


I 


I Term*— per annum in advance. New Bubecribere who will pay $10 inad- 
I vance shall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratis. All remit¬ 
tances must be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

t The following persons are authorized to receive subscribers and collect subscrip- 
j tions on account of the Kmckekbocker Magazine. 


Mt. Hsinty M. Lewis is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Ml. IiRAiL E. James, for the Southern and South-western States, assisted by 
K. Whipflk, William fl. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
floMiT, T. S. Wateeman, Reuben A. Henry and John Collins. 

Me. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa, and Wisconsm, assisted by J. 
MW Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardner Smith, and Frederics 

) - llAWIl. 
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THIRTIETH VOLUME 

OF THS 

l^nf(KetliocKet 


Thk Thirtieth Volume of the Knioksebockse Magazine will commence on 
the fixvt of July, 1847. The work haa been so long before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to ‘general favor. The annexed list of 
Ckintributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will si&ciently attest its character and its popularity; 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
WILUAM C. BRYANT, 

J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 
PaoF. H. W. LONGFELLOW, 
J. K. PAULDING, 

Mist C. M. SEDGWICK, 

Rev. WM. WARE, 

Hon. LEWIS CASS, 

Capt. F. MARRYAT, 

J. H. STEPHENS, 

SisE.L. BULWER. 

Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY, 

J. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., 

Hon. R. M. CHARLTON, 
JAMES G. PERCIVAL, 

Gov. W. H. SEWARD, 

Hon. R. H. WILDE, 

JARED SPARKS, 

‘ HARRY FRANCO,* 

NATH. HAWTHORNE. 

Mss. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 

Rev. Db. BETHUNE, 
MRS.KIRKLAND,(Msry Clivers) 
Bliss LESLIE, 

W. D. GALLAGHER, 

Hon. judge CONRAD, 

Dr. O. W. holmes, 

JOSEPH C. NEAL, 

THOS. W. PARSONS, 

Psor. HITCHCOCK, 

Mss. E. C. EMBURY. 

Hon. D. D. BARNARD, 

J. P. BROWN, Conttsntinople. 


F. W. EDMONDS, 

WILUAM WORDSWORTH, 
CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 
Mbs. GILMAN, (S. C.) 

E. T. T. BIARTIN, 

H.W. ELLSWORTH. 

H. J. RAYMOND. F.sq. 

H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Rev. j. PIERPONT, 

Cox.. T. S. McKENNY, 

PHILIP HONE. Esq. 

JOHN T. IRVING, 

ALBERT PIKE, Esq. 

Rev. henry BASCOM, 
CHARLES SPRAGUE, 
RICHARD R KIMBALL, Esq. 
PARR BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE 8. FAY, 

Mbs. FANNY K. BUTLER, 
Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 
Hon. JAS. RENT, 

Rev. WALTER COLTON, 
PRESIDENT DUER, 

JOSEPH BARBER, 

Bliss H. F. GOULD, 

Hon. judge HALL, a^x-) 
ALEXANDER WATSON, Esq 
Rev. W. R a PEABODY. 

Pbof. CHARLES ANTHON, 
ALFRED B. STREET. 

JOHN WATERS, 

CONSUL G. W. GREENE, 
JAMES BROOKS, 

Rev. Db. SPRING, 


HENRY BREVOORT, 
CHARLES BL LEUPP. 

Hon. G. C. VERPLANCK 
J. N. BELLOWS, 

Rev. Mb. GANNETT, (Mais.) 
PROFESSOR FELTON, 
STACY G. POTTS, 

J. G. WHITTIER, 

H. W. ROCKWELL, 
WILUAM mr PALMER. 
ROBERT 8. CBH.TON, Esq. 
Db. a. BRIGHABI. 
FREDERICK W. SHELTON, 
EDWARD 8. GOULD, 
CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 
Mbs. E. F. ELLET. 

ANSON H. CENTER, Etq. 

J. H. GOURLIE. Esq. 
HORACE GREELEY, 

Rbv. Db. PISE. 

THOMAS W. STORROW Etq 
R. H. BACON. CAKBBll>OB,llAtl 
GEORGE LUNT, . 

H.T, TUCKER MAN. 

Mbb M. E. HEWITT. 

Pbof. JAMES J. BIAPES, 

Rxv. Mb. BACON, 

J. H. SHELDON, Jb., 

J. G. SAXE. Esq. 

JOHN HENRY HOPKINS,(Vr.) 
J. F. JACKSON, Alabaxa, 

Mb. F. PARKBIAN, (Boston,) 
JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL, Esq 
‘ PETER SCHEBIIL.* 


Thk foregoinf list included nlto Robxbt Sodtrbt. Rev. Timothy Flint, Mitt Landom, Ch. 
JuiTicB Mellbn, Ttronb Poweb, Robebt C. SANDt, WiLLit Gavloro Clabb, B. B. Thatches, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknob, Wm. R. Simmons, John Sandebson, the * AmericBu in Paris,' Nicbolas Bid¬ 
dle, Miss Mabt-Anme BBowNE,(Mrs. Gray,) Ens^Dd, Rev. Dr. Brantlby, South-Carolina, Wa- 
UAM L. Stonb, Rev. Dr. BEAtLEV, New-Jertey, J. H. Hilxjiodsb, and other dUtinfuithed writers 
who have * paid the debt of nature.* The following noiicet of the Knickxrbockkr are from the 
American and English press, and from American and British writers of distinction: 


* The first number of the Twentf^Seventh Vohme of this venerable and widely-popular periodicsl 
appears upon entirely new and beautiful type, in all its departments $ and in its rich and oiverafied 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most ameable and entertaining Magazine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. When we first started the ora ' New-Yorker,* our fmnd Clark had 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickbbbocker about a twelvemonth; it has now reached an ^ 
gVeatly beyond that of any American Monthly; a fact which literally 'speaks volumes'in praiM 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has ever been iMued 
under\CLABK's supervision that did not bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, and anziom 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon its pages. We have known no monthly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edite^ in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other side of 
the water, it has bMn able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety; while, 
as if emulous of the contributed portions, the editorial department has regularly incraaeod in variety 
and abundance.*New-Fork DaiUf TrUmne. 

* Notrino is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except perhaps 
its constant and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of certain curves called 
osya^totes, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, oven when infinitely ex¬ 
tend^ never to intersecL The Knickebbockkb, which has reached an age for a Magazine much 
greater than a hundred years for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvelloas mirac e,has 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and excellence; and yet it seems to 
have an exeeleior, for each number seems better than that which went before. How it is done our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no publication in the 
United States that has so attractive or popular a feature as the Editor'e TMe of the Knickkr- 
BOCKKB.* — Neee-Terk Courier amd Enquirer. 

See third foge of Cover. 
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Country Subscribers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to John Allen, 

139 Nassau-street, 

New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Williams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 
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SCENES AT FOKT LARAMIE. 

Loo&inq back, after the expiration of a year, upon Fort Lara¬ 
mie and its inmates, they seem less like a reality than like some 
fenciful picture of the olden time; so different was the scene from 
any which this tamer side of the world can present. Tall Indians, 
enveloped in their white buffalo-robes, were striding across the area 
or reclining at full length on the low roofs of the buildings which 
enclosed it. Numerous squaws, gaily bedizened, sat grouped in 
front of the apartments they occupied; their mongrel offspring, 
restless and vociferous, rambled in every direction through the fort; 
and the trappers, traders and engage* of the establishment were 
husy at their labors or their amusements. 

We were met at the gate, but by no means cordially welcomed. 
Indeed, we seemed objects of some distrust and suspicion, until 
Henry Chatillon explained that we were not traders, and we, iti 
confirmation, handed to the bourgeois a letter of introduction from 
his principals. He took it, turned it upside down, and tried hard 
to read it; but his literary attainments not being adequate to the 
task, he applied for relief to the clerk; a sleek, smiling French¬ 
man, named Montalon. The letter read, Bordeaux (the bourgeois^) 
seemed gradually to awaken to a sense of what was expected of 
him. Though not deficient in hospitable intentions, he was wholly 
unaccustomed to act as master of ceremonies. Discarding all for¬ 
malities of reception, he did not honor us with a single word, but 
walked swiftly across the area, while we followed in some admira¬ 
tion to a railing and a flight of steps opposite the entrance. He 
signed to us^ that we had better fasten our horses to the railing; 
then he walked up the steps, tramped along a rude balcony, atid 
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SCENES At PORT LARAMIE. 

Looking back, after the expiration of a year, upon Foft Lara¬ 
mie and its inmates, they seem less like a reality than like some 
fenciful picture of the olden time; so different was the scene from 
any which this tamer side of the world can present. Tall Indians, 
enveloped in their white buffalo-robes, were striding across the area 
or reclining at full length on the low roofs of the buildings which 
enclosed it. Numerous squaws, gaily bedizened, sat grouped in 
front of the apartments they occupied; their mongrel offspring, 
restless and vociferous, rambled in every direction through the fort; 
and the trappers, traders and engage* of the establishment were 
busy at their labors or their amusements. 

We were met at the gate, but by no means cordially welcomed. 
Indeed, we seemed objects of some distrust and suspicion, until 
Henry Chatillon explained that we were not traders, and we, iti 
confirmation, handed to the bourgeois a letter of introduction from 
his principals. He took it, turned it upside down, and tried hard 
to read it; but his literary attainments not being adequate to the 
task, he applied for relief to the clerk; a sleek, smiling French¬ 
man, named Montalon. The letter read, Bordeaux (the bourgeois^) 
seemed gradually to awaken to a sense of what was expected of 
him. Though not deficient in hospitable intentions, he was wholly 
unaccustomed to act as master of ceremonies. Discarding all for¬ 
malities of reception, he did not honor us with a single word, but 
walked swiftly across the area, while we followed in some admira¬ 
tion to a railing and a flight of steps opposite the entrance. He 
feigned to us that we had better fasten our horses to the railing; 
then he walked up the steps, tramped along a rude balcony, atid 
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kicking open a door, displayed a large room, rather more elabo¬ 
rately finished than a barn. For furniture it bad a rough bedstead, 
but no bed ; two chairs, a chest of drawers, a tin-pail to hold water, 
and a board to cut tobacco upon. A brass crucifix hung on the 
wall, and close at hand a recent scalp, with hair full a yard long, 
was suspended from a nail. I shall again have occasion to mention 
this dismal trophy, its history being connected with that of our sub¬ 
sequent proceedings. 

This apartment, the best in Fort Laramie, was that usually oc¬ 
cupied by the legitimate Papin; who being absent the 

command had devolved upon Bordeaux. The latter, a stout, bluff 
little fellow, much inflated by a sense of his new authority, now be¬ 
gan to roar for buffalo-robes. These being brought and spread 
upon the floor, formed our beds ; much better ones than we had of 
late been accustomed to. Our arrangements made, we stepped 
out to the balcony to take a more leisurely survey of the long 
looked-for haven at which we had arrived at last. Beneath us was 
the square area surrounded by little rooms, or rather cells, which 
opened upon it. These were devoted to various purposes, but 
served chiefly for the accommodation of the men employed at the 
fort, or of the equally numerous squaws whom they were allowed 
to maintain in it. Opposite to us rose the block-house above the 
gate-way; it was adorned with a figure which even now haunts my 
memory: a horse at full speed, daubed upon the boards with red 
paint, and exhibiting a degree of skill which might rival that dis¬ 
played by the Indians in executing similar designs upon their robes 
and lodges. A busy scene was enacting in the area. The wagons 
of Vaskiss, an old trader, were about to set out for a remote post 
in the mountains, and the Canadians were going through their pre¬ 
parations with all possible bustle, while here and there an Indian 
stood looking on with imperturbable gravity. 

Fort Laramie is one of the posts established by the * American 
Fur Company,’ who well-nigh monopolize the Indian trade of this 
whole region. Here their officials rule with an absolute sway; the 
arm of the United Slates has little force; for when we were there, 
the extreme out-posts of her troops were about seven hundred 
miles to the eastward. The little fort is built of bricks dried in the 
sun, and externally is of an oblong form, with bastions of clay in 
the form of ordinary block-houses, at two of the comers. The 
walls are about thirty feet high, and surmounted by a slender pali¬ 
sade. The roofs of the apartments within, which are built close 
against them, serve the purpose of a banquette. Within, the fort is 
divided by a partition ; on one side is the square area, surrounded 
by the store-rooms, offices, and apartments of the inmates; on the 
other is the corral^ a narrow place, encompassed by the high clay 
walls, where at night, or in presence of dangerous Indians, the 
horses and mules of the fort are crowded for safe keeping. The 
main entrance has two gates, with an arched passage intervening. 
A little square window, quite high above the ground, opens late¬ 
rally from an adjoining chamber into this passage; so that when 
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the inner gate is closed and barred, a person without may still hold 
communication with those within, through this narrow aperture. 
Thb obviates the necessity of admitting suspicious Indians, for 
purposes of trading, into the body of the fort; for when danger is 
apprehended, the inner gate is shut fast, and all traffic is carried on 
by means of the little window. This precaution, though highly 
necessary at some of the Company’s posts, is now seldom resorted 
to at Fort Laramie ; where, though men are frequently killed in its 
neighborhood, no apprehensions are now entertained of any gene¬ 
ral designs of hostility from the Indians. 

We did not long enjoy our new quarters undisturbed. The door 
was silently pushed open, and two eye-balls and a visage as black 
as night looked in upon us; then a red arm and shoulder intruded 
themselves, and a tall Indian, gliding in, shook us by the hand, 
g^nted his salutation, and sat down on the floor. Others followed, 
with faces of the natural hue; and letting fall their heavy robes 
from their shoulders, th^ took their seats, quite at their ease, in a 
semi-circle before us. The pipe was now to be lighted and passed 
round from one to another; and this was the only entertainment 
that at present they expected from us. These visitors were fathers, 
brothers, or other relatives of the squaws in the fort, where they 
were permitted to remain, loitering about in perfect idleness. All 
those who smoked with us were men of standing and repute. Two 
or three others dropped in also ; young fellows who neither by their 
years nor their exploits were entitled to rank with the old men and 
warriors; and who, abashed in the presence of their superiors, 
stood aloof, never withdrawing their eyes from us. Their cheeks 
were adorned with vermilion, their ears with pendants of shell, and 
their necks with beads. Never yet having signalized themselves 
as hunters, or performed the honorable exploit of killing a man, 
they were held in slight esteem, and were diffident and bashful in 
proportion. Certain formidable inconveniences attended this influx 
of visitors. They were bent on inspecting every thing in the room; 
our equipments and our dress alike underwent their scrutiny; for 
though the contrary has been carelessly asserted, few beings have 
more curiosity than Indians in regard to subjects within their ordi¬ 
nary range of thought. As to other matters, indeed, they seem ut¬ 
terly indifferent. They will not trouble themselves to inquire into 
what they cannot comprehend, but are quite contented to place 
their hands over their mouths in token of wonder, and exclaim that 
it is • great medicine.’ With this comprehensive solution, an Indian 
never is at a loss. He never launches forth into speculation and 
conjecture ; his reason moves in its beaten track. His soul is dor¬ 
mant; and no exertions of the missionaries, Jesuit or Puritan, of 
the old world or of the new, have as yet availed to rouse it. 

As we were looking, at sun-set, from the wall, upon the wild and 
desolate plains that surround the fort, we observed a cluster of 
strange objects, like scaffolds, rising in the distance against the red 
western sky. They bore aloft somfe singular-looking burdens ; and 
at their foot glimmered something white, like bones. This was the 
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place of sepulture of some Dahcotah chiefs, whose remains their 
people are fond of placing in the vicinity of the fort, in the hope 
that they may thus be protected from violation at the hands of their 
enemies. Yet it has happened more than once, and quite recently, 
that war-parties of the Crow Indians, ranging through the country, 
have thrown the bodies from the scaffolds, and broken them to pieces, 
amid the yells of the Dahcotah, who remained pent up in the fort, 
too few to defend the honored relics from insult. The white ob¬ 
jects upon the ground were buffalo-skulls, arranged in the mystic 
circle, commonly seen at Indian places of sepulture upon the 
prairie. 

We soon discovered, in the twilight, a band of fifty or sixty 
horses approaching the fort. These were the animals belonging to 
the establishment; who, having been sent out to feed, under the 
care of armed guards, in the meadows below, were now being 
driven into the corral for the night. A little gate opened into this 
enclosure : by the side of it stood one of the guards, an old Cana¬ 
dian, with gray, bushy eye-brows, and a dragoon-pistol stuck into 
his belt; while his comrade, mounted on horse-back, his rifle laid 
across the saddle in front of him, and his long hair blowing before 
his swarthy face, rode at the rear of the disorderly troop, urging 
them up the ascent. In a moment the narrow corral was thronged 
with the half-wild horses, kicking, biting and crowding restlessly 
together. 

The discordant jingling of a bell, rung by a Canadian in the 
area, summoned us to supper. This sumptuous repast was served 
on a rough table in one of the lower apartments of the fort, and 
consisted of cakes of bread and dried buffalo-meat—an excellent 
thing for strengthening the teeth. At this meal were seated the 
bourgeois and superior dignitaries of the establishment, among 
whom Henry Chatillon was worthily included. No sooner was it 
finished, than the table was spread a second time, (the luxury of 
bread being now, however, omitted,) for the benefit of certain 
hunters and trappers of an inferior standing; while the ordinary 
Canadian engages were regaled on dried meat in one of their lodg¬ 
ing-rooms. By way of illustrating the domestic economy of Fort 
Laramie, as well as certain traits in the character of its absent 
bourgeois, Papin, it may not be amiss to introduce in this place a 
story current among the men when we were there. 

There was an old man named Pierre, whose duty it was to bring 
the meat from the store-room for the men. Old Pierre, in the kind¬ 
ness of his heart, used to select the fattest and best pieces for his 
companions. This did not long escape the keen-eyed bourgeois, 
who was greatly disturbed at such improvidence, and cast about 
for some means to stop it. At last he hit on a plan that exactly 
suited him. At the side of the meat-room, and separated from it 
by a clay partition, was another apartment, used for the storage of 
furs. It had no communication with the fort, except through a 
square hole in the partition ; and of course it was perfectly dark. 
One evening, Papin, watching for a moment when no one observed 
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him, dodged into the meat-room, clambered through the hole, and 
ensconced himself among the fiirs and buffalo-robes. Soon after, 
old Pierre came in with his lantern ; and, muttering to himself, be¬ 
gan to pull over the bales of meat, and select the best pieces, as 
usual But suddenly a hollow and sepulchral voice proceeded from 
the inner apartment: ‘ Pierre! Pierre ! Let that fat meat alone ! 
Take nothing but lean!* Pierre dropped his lantern, and bolted 
out into the fort, screaming, in an agony of terror, that the devil 
was in the store-room ; but tripping on the threshold, he pitched 
over upon the gravel, and lay senseless, stunned by the fall. The 
Canadians ran out to the rescue. Some lifted up the unlucky 
Pierre; and others, making an extempore crucifix out of two 
sticks, were proceeding to attack the devil in his strong-hold, when 
Papin, with a crest-fallen countenance, appeared at the door. To 
add to the bourgeois's mortification, he was obliged to explain the 
whole stratagem to Pierre, in order to bring the latter to his senses. 

We were sitting, on the following morning, in the passage-way 
between the gates, conversing with the tradera Vaskiss and May. 
These two men, together with our sleek fnend, the clerk Montalon, 
were, I believe, the only persons then in the fort who could read 
and write. May was telling a curious story about the traveller 
Catlin, when an ugly, diminutive Indian, wretchedly mounted, 
came up at a gallop, and rode past us into the fort. On being 
questioned, he said that Smoke’s village was close at hand. Ac¬ 
cordingly, only a few minutes elapsed before the hills beyond the 
river were covered with a disorderly swarm of savages, on horse¬ 
back and on foot. May finished his story; and by that time the 
whole array had descended to Laramie Creek, and commenced 
crossing it in a mass. 1 walked down to the bank. The stream is 
wide, and was then between three and four feet deep, with a very 
swift current. For several rods the water was alive with dogs, 
horses, and Indians. The long poles used in erecting the lodges 
are carried by the horses, being fastened by the heavier end, two 
or three on each side, to a rude sort of pack-saddle, while the other 
end drags on the ground. About a foot behind the horse, a kind of 
large basket or pannier is suspended between the poles, and firmly , 
lashed in its place. On the back of the horse are piled various ar¬ 
ticles of luggage ; the basket also is well filled with domestic uten¬ 
sils, or quite as often, with a litter of puppies, a brood of small 
children, or a superannuated old man. Several dozen of these 
curious vehicles, called, in the bastard language of the country, 
travauXj were now splashing together through the stream. Among 
them swam countless dogs, often burdened with miniature travaux ; 
and dashing forward through the throng came the superbly-formed 
warriors, the slender figure of some lynx-eyed boy clinging fast be¬ 
hind them. The women sat perched on the pack-saddles, adding 
not a little to the load of the already overburdened horses. The 
confusion was prodigious. The dogs yelled and howled in chorus ; 
the puppies in the travaux set up a dismal whine as the water in¬ 
vaded their comfortable retreat; the little black-eyed children, also. 
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from one year of age upward, clung fast with both hands to the 
edge of their basket, and looked over in alarm at the water rushing 
so near them, sputtering and making wry mouths as it splashed 
against their faces. Some of the dogs, encumbered by their load, 
were carried down by the current, yelping piteously; and the old 
squaws would rush into the water, seize their favorites by the neck, 
and drag them out. As each horse gained the bank, he scrambled 
up as he could. Stray horses and colts came among the rest, often 
breaking away at full speed through the throng, followed by the old 
hags, screaming, after their fashion, on all occasions of excitement 
Buxom young squaws, blooming in all the charms of vermilion, 
stood here and there on the bank, holding aloft their roaster’s lance, 
as a signal to collect the scattered portions of his household. In a 
few moments the crowd had melted away; each family, with its 
horses and equipage, filing off to the plain at the rear of the fort; 
and here, in the space of half an hour, arose sixty or seventy of 
their tapering lodges. Their horses were feeding by hundreds 
over the surrounding prairie, and their dogs were roaming every 
where. The fort was full of men, and the children were whooping 
and yelling incessantly under the walls. 

These new-comers were scarcely arrived, when Bordeaux was 
running across the fort, shouting to his squaw to bring him his spy¬ 
glass. The obedient Marie, the very model of a squaw, produced the 
instrument, and Bordeaux hurried with it up to the walk Pointing 
it to the eastward, he exclaimed, with an oath, that the families were 
coming. But a few moments elapsed before the heavy caravan of 
the emigrant-wagons could be seen, steadily advancing from the 
hills. They gained the river, and without turning or pausing, they 
plunged in; they passed through, and slowly ascending the opposing 
bank, kept directly on their way, past the fort and the Indian village, 
until, gaining a spot a quarter of a mile distant, they wheeled into a 
circle. For some time our tranquillity was undisturbed. The emi¬ 
grants were preparing their encampment; but no sooner was this 
accomplished, than Fort Laramie was fairly taken by storm. A 
crowd of broad-brimmed hats, thin visages and staring eyes, appeared 
suddenly at the gate. Tall awkward men, in brown homespun; 
women with cadaverous faces and long lank figures, came thronging 
in together, and, as if inspired by the very demon of curiosity, ran¬ 
sacked every nook and corner of the fort. Dismayed at this inva¬ 
sion, we withdrew in all speed to our chamber, vainly hoping that 
it might prove an inviolable sanctuary. Meanwhile the emigrants 
prosecuted their investigations with untiring vigor. They pene¬ 
trated the rooms, or rather dens, inhabited by the astonished squaws. 
They explored the apartments of the men, and even that of Marie 
and the bourgeois. At last a numerous deputation appeared at our 
door, but were immediately expelled. Being totally devoid of any 
sense of delicacy or propriety, they seemed resolved to search every 
mystery to the bottom. 

Having at length satisfied their curiosity, they next proceeded to 
business. The men occupied themselves in procuring supplies for 
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their onward journey; either buying them with money, or giving 
in exchange superfluous articles of their own. In these transactions, 
conducted under the auspices of the smooth Montalon, a most base 
advantage was taken of the ignorance and the necessities of the 
emigrants. They were plundered and cheated without mercy. In 
one bargain, concluded in my presence, I calculated the profits that 
accrued to the fort, and found that at the lowest estimate they ex¬ 
ceeded eighteen hundred per cent. 

This system of contemptible trickery did not tend to remove the 
prejudice which the emigrants entertained against the French In¬ 
dians, as they called the trappers and traders. They thought, and 
with some justice, that these men bore them no good will. Many 
of them were firmly persuaded that the French were instigating the 
Indians to attack and cut them off. On visiting the encampment 
we were at once struck with the extraordinary perplexity and inde¬ 
cision that prevailed among the emigrants. They seemed like men 
totally out of their element; bewildered and amazed, like a troop 
of school-boys lost in the woods. It was impossible to be long 
among them without being conscious of the high and bold spirit 
with which most of them were animated. But the forest is the home 
of the backwoodsman. On the remote prairie, he is totally at a loss. 
He diflers as much from the genuine * mountain-man,’ the wild prai¬ 
rie hunter, as a Canadian voyageur, paddling his canoe on the rapids 
of the Ottawa, differs from an American sailor among the storms of 
Cape Horn. Still my companion and I were somewhat at a loss to 
account for this perturbed state of mind. It could not be cowardice : 
these men were of the same stock with the volunteers of Monterey 
and Buena-Vista. For the most part, they were the rudest and 
most ignorant of the frontier population: they knew absolutely 
nothing of the country and its inhabitants ; they had already expe¬ 
rienced much misfortune, and apprehended more; they h^ seen 
nothing of mankind, and had never put their own resources to the 
test. 

A full proportion of suspicion fell upon us. Being strangers, we 
were looKed upon as enemies. Having occasion for a supply of 
lead and a few other necessary articles, we used to go over to the 
emigrant camps to obtain them. Afler some hesitation, some dubi¬ 
ous glances, and fumbling of the bands in the pockets, the terms 
would be agreed upon, the price tendered, and the emigrant would 
go off* to bring the article in question. After waiting until our pa¬ 
tience gave out, we would go in search of him, and find him seated 
on the tongue of his wagon. 

* Well, stranger,’ he would observe, as he saw us approach^ * I 
reckon I wont trade !’ 

Some friend of his had followed him from the scene of the bar¬ 
gain, and suggested in his ear that clearly we meant to cheat him, 
and he had better have nothing to do with us. 

This timorous mood of the emigrants was doubly unfortunate, as 
it exposed them to real danger. Assume, in the presence of Indians, 
a bold bearing, self-confident yet vigilant, and you will find them 
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tolerably safe neighbors. But your safety depends on the respect 
and fear you are able to inspire. If you betray timidity or indeci¬ 
sion, you convert them from that moment into insidious and danger¬ 
ous enemies. The Dahcotah saw clearly enough the perturbation 
of the emigrants, and instantly availed themselves of it. They be¬ 
came extremely insolent and exacting in their demands. It has be¬ 
come an established custom with them to go to the camp of every 
party, as it arrives in succession at the fort, and demand a feast. 
Smoke’s village had come with this express design, having made 
several day’s journey with no other object than that of enjoying a 
cup of coft’ee and two or three biscuits. So the * feast’ was demanded 
and the emigrants dared not refuse it. 

One evening, about sunset, the village was deserted. We met 
old men, warriors, squaws, and children in gay attire, trooping off 
to the encampment, with faces of anticipation ; and, arriving here, 
they seated themselves on the ground in a semi-circle. Smoke occu¬ 
pied the centre, with his warriors on either hand; the young men 
and boys next succeeded, and the squaws and children formed the 
horns of the crescent. The biscuit and coffee were most promptly 
despatched, the emigrants staring open-mouthed at their savage 
guests. With each emigrant party that arrived at Fort Laramie 
Siis scene was renewed ; and every day the Indians grew more ra¬ 
pacious and presumptuous. One evening, they broke to pieces, out 
of mere wantonness, the cups from which they had been feasted; 
and this so exasperated the emigrants, that many of them seized 
their rifles and could scarcely be restrained from firing on the inso¬ 
lent mob of Indians. Before we left the country this dangerous 
spirit on the part of the Dahcotah had mounted to a yet higher 
pitch. They began openly to threaten the emigrants with destruc¬ 
tion ; and actually fired upon one or two parties of whites. A 
military force and military law are urgently called for in that perilous 
region; and unless troops are speedily stationed at Fort Laramie, 
or elsewhere in the neighborhood, both the emigrants and other tra¬ 
vellers will be exposed to most imminent risks. 

The Ogillallah, the Brule, and the other western bands of the Dah¬ 
cotah, are thorough savages, unchanged by any contact with civili¬ 
zation. Not one of them can speak an European tongue, or has 
ever visited an American settlement. Until within a year or two, 
when the emigrants began to pass through their country on the way 
to Oregon, they had seen no whites except the handful employed 
about the Fur Company’s posts. They esteemed them a wise peo¬ 
ple, inferior only to themselves, living in leather lodges, like their 
own, and subsisting on buffalo. But when the swarm of Meneaska^ 
with their oxen and wagons, began to invade them, their astonish¬ 
ment was unbounded. They could scarcely believe that the earth 
contained such a multitude of white men. Their wonder is now 
giving way to indignation ; and the result, unless vigilantly guarded 
against, may be lamentable in the extreme. 

But to glance at the interior of a lodge. Shaw and I used often 
to visit them. Indeed we spent most of our evenings in the Indian 
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village; Shaw's assumption of the medical character giving us a 
fair pretext. As a sample of the rest I will describe one of these 
visits. The sun had just set^ and the horses were driven into the 
corral. The Prairie Cock, a noted beau, came in at the gate with a 
bevy of young girls, with whom he began a dance in the area, lead¬ 
ing them round and round in a circle, while he jerked up from 
his chest a succession of monotonous sounds, to which they kept 
time in a rueful chant. Outside the gate, some dozen of boys 
and young men were idly frolicking; and close by, looking grimly 
upon them, stood a warrior in his robe, with his face painted jet 
black, in token that he had lately taken a Pawnee scalp. Passing 
these, the tall dark lodges rose between us and the red western sky. 
We repaired at once to the lodge of Old Smoke himself. It was 
by no means better than the others; indeed, it was rather shabby; 
for in this democratic community the chief never assumes superior 
state. Smoke sat cross-legged on a buffalo-robe, and his grunt of 
salutation as we entered, was unusually cordial, out of respect no 
doubt to Shaw's medical character. Seated around the lodge were 
several squaws, and an abundance of children. The complaint of 
Shaw's patients was for the most part a severe inflammation of the 
eyes, occasioned by exposure to the sun, a species of disorder which 
he treated with some success. He had brought with him a homceo- 
pathic medicine-chest, and was, I presume, the first who introduced 
that harmless system of treatment among the Ogillallah. No sooner 
had a robe been spread at the head of the lodge for our accommo¬ 
dation, and we had seated ourselves upon it, than a patient made her 
appearance; the chief’s daughter herself, who, to do her justice, 
was the best-looking girl in the village. Being on excellent terms 
with the physician, she placed herself readily under his hands, and 
submitted with a good grace to his applications, laughing in his face 
during the whole process, for a squaw hardly knows how to smile. 
This case despatched, another of a different kind succeeded. A 
hideous emaciated old woman sat in the darkest corner of the lodge 
rocking to and fro with pain, and hiding her eyes from the light by 
pressing the palms of both hands against her face. At Smoke's 
command, she came forward, very unwillingly, and exhibited a pair 
of eyes that had nearly disappeared from excess of inflammation. 
No sooner had the doctor fastened his gripe upon her, than she set 
up a dismal moaning and writhed so in his grasp that he lost all pa¬ 
tience, but being resolved to carry his point, he succeeded at last in 
applying his favorite remedies. 

* It is strange,' he said, when the operation was finished, ‘that I 
forgot to bring any Spanish flies with me ; we must have something 
here to answer for a counter-irritant!' 

So, in the absence of better, he seized upon a red-hot brand from 
the fire, and clapped it against the temple of the old squaw, who set 
up an unearthly howl, at which the rest of the family broke out into 
a laugh. 

During these medical operations. Smoke’s oldest squaw entered 
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from one year of age upward, clung fast with both hands to the 
edge of their basket, and looked over in alarm at the water rushing 
80 near them, sputtering and making wry mouths as it splashed 
against their faces. Some of the dogs, encumbered by their load, 
were carried down by the current, yelping piteously; and the old 
squaws would rush into the water, seize their favorites by the neck, 
and drag them out. As each horse gained the bank, he scrambled 
up as he could. Stray horses and colts came among the rest, often 
breaking away at full speed through the throng, followed by the old 
hags, screaming, after their fashion, on all occasions of excitement. 
Buxom young squaws, blooming in all the charms of vermilion, 
stood here and there on the bank, holding aloft their master’s lance, 
as a signal to collect the scattered portions of his household. In a 
few moments the crowd had melted away; each family, with its 
horses and equipage, filing off to the plain at the rear of the fort; 
and here, in the space of half an hour, arose sixty or seventy of 
their tapering lodges. Their horses were feeding by hundreds 
over the surrounding prairie, and their dogs were roaming every 
where. The fort was full of men, and the children were whooping 
and yelling incessantly under the walls. 

These new-comers were scarcely arrived, when Bordeaux was 
running across the fort, shouting to his squaw to bring him his spy¬ 
glass. The obedient Marie, the very model of a squaw, produced the 
instrument, and Bordeaux hurried with it up to the wall. Pointing 
it to the eastward, he exclaimed, with an oath, that the families were 
coming. But a few moments elapsed before the heavy caravan of 
the emigrant-wagons could be seen, steadily advancing from the 
hills. They gained the river, and without turning or pausing, they 
plunged in; they passed through, and slowly ascending the opposing 
bank, kept directly on their way, past the fort and the Indian village, 
until, gaining a spot a quarter of a mile distant, they wheeled into a 
circle. For some time our tranquillity was undisturbed. The emi¬ 
grants were preparing their encampment; but no sooner was this 
accomplished, than Fort Laramie was fairly taken by storm. A 
crowd of broad-brimmed hats, thin visages and staring eyes, appeared 
suddenly at the gate. Tall awkward men, in brown homespun; 
women with cadaverous faces and long lank figures, came thronging 
in together, and, as if inspired by the very demon of curiosity, ran¬ 
sacked every nook and comer of the fort. Dismayed at this inva¬ 
sion, we withdrew in all speed to our chamber, vainly hoping that 
it might prove an inviolable sanctuary. Meanwhile the emigrants 
prosecuted their investigations with untiring vigor. They pene¬ 
trated the rooms, or rather dens, inhabited by the astonished squaws. 
They explored the apartments of the men, and even that of Mario 
and the bourgeois. At last a numerous deputation appeared at our 
door, but were immediately expelled. Being totally devoid of any 
sense of delicacy or propriety, they seemed resolved to search every 
mystery to the bottom. 

Having at length satisfied their curiosity, they next proceeded to 
business. The men occupied themselves in procuring supplies for 
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their onward journey; either buying them with money, or giving 
in exchange superfluous articles of their own. In these transactions, 
conducted under the auspices of the smooth Montalon, a most base 
advantage was taken oi the ignorance and the necessities of the 
emigrants. They were plundered and cheated without mercy. In 
one bargain, concluded in my presence, I calculated the profits that 
accrued to the fort, and found that at the lowest estimate they ex¬ 
ceeded eighteen hundred per cent. 

This system of contemptible trickery did not tend to remove the 
prejudice which the emigrants entertained against the French In¬ 
dians, as they called the trappers and traders. They thought, and 
with some justice, that these men bore them no good will. Many 
of them were firmly persuaded that the French were instigating the 
Indians to attack and cut them off. On visiting the encampment 
we were at once struck with the extraordinary perplexity and inde¬ 
cision that prevailed among the emigrants. They seemed like men 
totally out of their element; bewildered and amazed, like a troop 
of Bchool-boys lost in the woods. It was impossible to be long 
among them without being conscious of the high and bold spirit 
with which most of them were animated. But the forest is the home 
of the backwoodsman. On the remote prairie, he is totaUy at a loss. 
He diflers as much from the genuine * mountain-man,’ the wild prai¬ 
rie hunter, as a Canadian voyageur, paddling his canoe on the rapids 
of the Ottawa, diflers from an American sailor among the storms of 
Cape Horn. Still my companion and I were somewhat at a loss to 
account for this perturbed state of mind. It could not be cowardice : 
these men were of the same stock with the volunteers of Monterey 
and Buena-Vista. For the most part, they were the rudest and 
most ignorant of the frontier population: they knew absolutely 
nothing of the country and its inhabitants; they had already expe¬ 
rienced much misfortune, and apprehended more; they had seen 
nothing of mankind, and had never put their own resources to the 
test. 

A full proportion of suspicion fell upon us. Being strangers, we 
were looked upon as enemies. Having occasion for a supply of 
lead and a few other necessary articles, we used to go over to the 
emigrant camps to obtain them. Afler some hesitation, some dubi¬ 
ous glances, and fumbling of the hands in the pockets, the terms 
would be agreed upon, the price tendered, and the emigrant would 
go ofl* to bring the article in question. After waiting until our pa¬ 
tience gave out, we would go in search of him, and find him seated 
on the tongue of his wagon. 

* Well, stranger,’ he would observe, as he saw us approach, * I 
reckon 1 wont trade !’ 

Some friend of his had followed him from the scene of the bar¬ 
gain, and suggested in his ear that clearly we meant to cheat him, 
and he had better have nothing to do with us. 

This timorous mood of the emigrants was doubly unfortunate, as 
it exposed them to real danger. Assume, in the presence of Indians, 
a bold bearing, self-confident yet vigilant, and you will find them 
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tolerably safe neighbors. But your safety depends on the respect 
and fear you are able to inspire. If you betray timidity or indeci¬ 
sion, you convert them from that moment into insidious and danger¬ 
ous enemies. The Dahcotah saw clearly enough the perturbation 
of the emigrants, and instantly availed themselves of it. They be¬ 
came extremely insolent and exacting in their demands. It has be¬ 
come an established custom with them to go to the camp of every 
party, as it arrives in succession at the fort, and demand a feast. 
Smoke’s village had come with this express design, having made 
several day’s journey with no other object than that of enjoying a 
cup of coffee and two or three biscuits. So the ‘ feast’ was demanded 
and the emigrants dared not refuse it. 

One evening, about sunset, the village was deserted. We met 
old men, warriors, squaws, and children in gay attire, trooping off 
to the encampment, with faces of anticipation ; and, arriving here, 
they seated themselves on the ground in a semi-circle. Smoke occu¬ 
pied the centre, with his warriors on either hand; the young men 
and boys next succeeded, and the squaws and children formed the 
horns of the crescent. The biscuit and coffee were most promptly 
despatched, the emigrants staring open-mouthed at their savage 
guests. With each emigrant party that arrived at Fort Laramie 
this scene was renewed ; and every day the Indians grew more ra¬ 
pacious and presumptuous. One evening, they broke to pieces, out 
of mere wantonness, the cups from which they had been feasted; 
and this so exasperated the emigrants, that many of them seized 
their rifles and could scarcely be restrained from firing on the inso¬ 
lent mob of Indians. Before we left the country this dangerous 
spirit on the part of the Dahcotah had mounted to a yet higher 
pitch. They began openly to threaten the emigrants with destruc¬ 
tion ; and actually fired upon one or two parties of whites. A 
military force and military law are urgently called for in that perilous 
region ; and unless troops are speedily stationed at Fort Laramie, 
or elsewhere in the neighborhood, both the emigrants and other tra¬ 
vellers will be exposed to most imminent risks. 

The Ogillallah, the Brule, and the other western bands of the Dah¬ 
cotah, are thorough savages, unchanged by any contact with civili¬ 
zation. Not one of them can speak an European tongue, or has 
ever visited an American settlement. Until within a year or two, 
when the emigrants began to pass through their country on the way 
to Oregon, they had seen no whites except the handful employed 
about the Fur Company’s posts. They esteemed them a wise peo¬ 
ple, inferior only to themselves, living in leather lodges, like their 
own, and subsisting on buffalo. But when the swarm of Meneaska^ 
with their oxen and wagons, began to invade them, their astonish¬ 
ment was unbounded. They could scarcely believe that the earth 
contained such a multitude of white men. Their wonder is now 
giving way to indignation ; and the result, unless vigilantly guarded 
against, may be lamentable in the extreme. 

But to glance at the interior of a lodge. Shaw and I used often 
to visit them. Indeed we spent most of our evenings in the Indian 
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Tillage; Shaw’s assumption of the medical character giving us a 
fair pretext. As a sample of the rest I will describe one of these 
visits. The sun had just set^ and the horses were driven into the 
corral. The Prairie Cock, a noted beau, came in at the gate with a 
bevy of young girls, witli whom he began a dance in the area, lead¬ 
ing them round and round in a circle, while he jerked up from 
his chest a succession of monotonous sounds, to which they kept 
time in a rueful chant. Outside the gate, some dozen of boys 
and young men were idly frolicking; and close by, looking grimly 
upon them, stood a warrior in his robe, with his face painted jet 
black, in token that he had lately taken a Pawnee scalp. Passing 
these, the tall dark lodges rose between us and the red western sky. 
We repaired at once to the lodge of Old Smoke himself. It was 
by no means better than the others; indeed, it was rather shabby; 
for in this democratic community the chief never assumes superior 
state. Smoke sat cross-legged on a buffalo-robe, and his grunt of 
salutation as we entered, was unusually cordial, out of respect no 
doubt to Shaw’s medical character. Seated around the lodge were 
several squaws, and an abundance of children. The complaint of 
Shaw’s patients was for the most part a severe inflammation of the 
eyes, occasioned by exposure to the sun, a species of disorder which 
he treated with some success. He had brought with him a homoeo¬ 
pathic medicine-chest, and was, I presume, the first who introduced 
that harmless system of treatment among the Ogillallah. No sooner 
had a robe been spread at the head of the lodge for our accommo¬ 
dation, and we had seated ourselves upon it, than a patient made her 
appearance; the chief’s daughter herself, who, to do her justice, 
was the best-looking girl in the village. Being on excellent terms 
with the physician, she placed herself readily under his hands, and 
submitted with a good grace to his applications, laughing in his face 
during the whole process, for a squaw hardly knows how to smile. 
This case despatched, another of a different kind succeeded. A 
hideous emaciated old woman sat in the darkest corner of the lodge 
rocking to and fro with pain, and hiding her eyes from the light by 
pressing the palms of both hands against her face. At Smoke’s 
command, she came forward, very unwillingly, and exhibited a pair 
of eyes that had nearly disappeared from excess of inflammation. 
No sooner had the doctor fastened his gripe upon her, than she set 
up a dismal moaning and writhed so in his grasp that he lost all pa¬ 
tience, but being resolved to carry his point, he succeeded at last in 
applying his favorite remedies. 

‘ It is strange,’ he said, when the operation was finished, ‘that I 
forgot to bring any Spanish flies with me; we must have something 
here to answer for a counter-irritant!’ 

So, in the absence of better, he seized upon a red-hot brand from 
the fire, and clapped it against the temple of the old squaw, who set 
up an unearthly howl, at which the rest of the family broke out into 
a laugh. 

During these medical operations. Smoke’s oldest squaw entered 
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the lodge, with a sort of stone mallet in her hand. I had observed 
some time before a litter of well-grown black puppies, comfortably 
nestled among some buffalo-robes at one side ; but this new-comer 
speedily disturbed their enjoyment; for seizing one of them by the 
hind paw, she dragged him out, and carrying him to the entrance of 
the lodge, hammered him on the head till she killed him. Being 
quite conscious to what this preparation tended, I looked through 
a hole in the back of the lodge to see the next steps of the process. 
The squaw, holding the puppy by the legs, was swinging him to and 
fro, through the blaze of a fire ; until the hair was singed off. This 
done, she unsheathed her knife and cut him into small pieces which 
she dropped into a kettle to boil. In a few moments a large wooden 
dish was set before us, filled with this delicate preparation. We 
felt conscious of the honor. A dog-feast is the greatest compliment 
a Dahcotah can offer to his guest; and knowing that to refuse eating 
would be an affront, we attacked the little dog, and devoured him 
before the eyes of his unconscious parent. Smoke in the mean time 
was preparing his great pipe. It was lighted when we had finished 
our repast, and we passed it from one to another till the bowl was 
empty. This done, we took our leave without farther ceremony, 
knocked at the gate of the fort, and after making ourselves known, 
were admitted within. 

The reader will not have forgotten our comrades whom we so 
basely ran away from on the south fork of the Platte. One morn¬ 
ing, about a week after reaching Fort Laramie, we were holding 
our customary Indian levee, when a bustle in the area below an¬ 
nounced a new arrival; and looking down from our balcony, I saw 
a familiar red beard and moustache in the gate-way. They belonged 
to the captain, who with his party had just crossed the stream. We 
met the captain on the stairs as he came up, and congratulated him 
on the safe arrival of himself and his devoted companions. But 
he remembered our treachery, and was grave and dignified accord¬ 
ingly ; a tendency which increased as he observed on our part a dis^ 
position to laugh at him. After remaining an hour or two at the 
fort, he rode away with his friends, and we have heard nothing of 

him since. As for R-, he kept carefully aloof. It was but too 

evident that we had the unhappiness to have forfeited the kind re¬ 
gards pf our London fellow-traveller. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION. 

When low and lone in the silent dells 
The grass shall wave above my breast. 
And music of the Sabbath bells 
Shall echo o’er the place of rest 
Where sleeps the Bard ; 

O ! then, ye lov’d of earth, draw near. 
And shed, whore blooms the flow’rets wild. 
The mourner’s tear ! 
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A DREAM OF THE SEA< 

MtTHouoHT in a storm my bark wont down, 

A thousand miles from the fair ^en shore^ 

When the vivid lightnings showed the frown 
That sullen and dark-brow’d Midnight wore. 

With piercing shriek, or with bubbling moan. 

All slowly sunk in the deep, save me, 

And left roe on billows skyward thrown, 

To wrestle alone with the great wide sea! 

’T is a fearful thing when the Wings of night 
Axe throwing their shadows o*er the main, 

And the glance of the Storm-King takes its flight, 
Down, down, far down through the falling rain } 
To ride ou the howling Ocean’s hreast. 

Like the trembling leaf on the wintry gale, 

And hear as we mount on each billow’s crest, 

The black-wing’d Tempest o’er us sail! 

*T is a fearful thing on the deep to ride. 

When no succor is near, no hand to save, 

When ghosts of pirates are by your side. 

And shriek in your ear as you mount each wave^ 
^T is a fearful thing, when the lamps of night 
Are all blown out by the Storm-King’s hreath. 
While o’er you it sweeps to meet in flght. 

On his own black field, the spectre Death ! 

Methought on a spar I was tossed about. 

Now hurled to the arch of the murky sky. 
Whence wild and fierce came the demon’s shout, 
Who downward gazed with vengeful eye ; 

Then away, far down in the vast black inain^ 
Which roared and yawned like an open tomb, 

I sank, while Horror with all his train 
Were hovering round to ihock my doom! 

Methought when the rising sun looked down 
On the cheek of his hride, the fair young Day, 
Which blushed like the poet’s, when bright Renown 
Hath pointed him out to the world for aye ; 
Nothing could be seen but the wide expanse 
Of heaving waters wild and gray. 

And in despair 1 turned my glance. 

From the dreary, sickening sight away ! 

For weary days did the self-same scene. 

The lone black Night, and the red bright Day, 
Madden and wring me with anguish keen. 

And my flesh was bleached with briny spray ^ 
Till in deep despair 1 left my hold 

Of the faithful spar, and sank far down. 

In the depths of ocean, green and cold, 

TiU I stood in the streets of a lovely towih 
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A city beneath the deep, deep main, 

Which, bending above it, formed a sky 
Far brighter than is the azure stain 

Of heaven in Beauty’s timid eye. ^ 

Its stars were the gems that sparkling lie 
Unknown in the depths of the ocean wide, 

And its clouds were fleets that daily fly 
Before the gale, o’er the dark-blue tide. 

And there roethought were gathered all > 

Whose loss had dimmed the eyes of Love, 

And a countless throng on me did call, 

To ask of friends in the world above. 

The young, the old, the bright and fair. 

Came crowding round with eager gaze. 

All anxious in the news to share. 

And to hear of the scenes of other days. 

The morning with its eye of flame. 

Came gazing on my swinging cot; 

I woke from my sleep, but through my frame 
Thrilled the thought that can never be forgot: 

A thought that the fair cerulean sky, 

On which we gaze, is a briny sea. 

And that far beyond its depths doth lie 

A land from sin and sorrow free ! e. c eis*. 

XJ. S. Sluop Albany, t 
At Sea, Aug., lt’47. } 
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The word Edda, as applied to the collection of songs by Soe- 
mund, signifies ancient^ and may possibly have been derived from 
Odda, the pleasant retreat to which the poet brought the results of 
his many travels, and where he passed his life in philosophic medi¬ 
tation. 

The Edda poems are divided into two classes. Mythological and 
Historical. The first contains the cosmogony and theogonic dog¬ 
mas of the Scandinavians, while the second belongs to the popular 
era of the Koemper-viser, and the ballads of the Niebelungen. The 
former presents the life of the gods, the latter recounts the exploits 
of heroes. The one is filled with incessant struggles between the 
principles of good and evil, the other with bloody combats and im¬ 
placable revenge. In short, one is the dramatic representation of 
Valhalla, the other that of the world. It is thus that the Eddas 
embrace in their extended range the whole circle of ancient mys¬ 
teries, from the thrones of the giants to the grottoes of the fairies; 
from the dark abodes of Hella to the splendid halls attended by the 
Valkyrias. 

It is impossible to assign the precise date at which these poems 
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were compiled; but they were undoubtedly composed at various 
times and places. Their peculiar versification, striking metaphors, 
and a few words gathered here an^ there, furnish the sole guide to 
the curious, as regards their origin. It is known, however, that 
they are the productions of the Scalds, and were chanted in the 
presence of ancient kings, as well as at national feasts and popular 
assemblies. Judged by their phraseology alone/ one would place 
their origin in the eighth century; while a critical examination of 
their structure, and especially of the ideas conveyed, will carry 
them back still farther j and, indeed, to the emigi ation of the 
Asiatics to the North. The first in order of the chants which 
compose the ancient Edda, is the Yoluejpa ; a poem of a strange, 
solemn and mysterious character, at once sad, eloquent, and ob¬ 
scure. It is throughout enigmatical and broken, like the responses 
of an oracle. It is, in fact, the prophetic mutterings of the sybil. 

At the entrance of one of those interminable pine forests, so 
common to Scandinavia, with the mysterious ravens hovering above 
her head, and surrounded by crowds of howling wolves, the pro¬ 
phetess is seated on her tripod, and seeks from the palpitating 
hearts of her victims the responses of the god. Entranced by the 
celestial presence, her whole countenance changes its appearance. 
Her fearful gaze wanders anxiously around, surveying the images 
she has invoked, as she commences her wild chant of chaos, the 
birth of the frost-giants, and the combats of the gods* Ever and 
anon an imperative voice is heard demanding: ‘ Is the vision yet 
complete V when the prophetess apparently revives, and sings of 
the origin of death, the abodes of the condemned, the final struggle 
of evil spirits, and the destruction of the world : 

* At the birth of Time, nothing existed. There was neither sea, nor sand, nor wind. Earth and 
•ky were not apparent, nor did the least vegetation clothe the mighty abyss. 

‘The sun appeared in the south, and the moon for the first time opened the Gates of Night; but 
the sun knew not his route, nor the moon her true position, nor hud the stars a place assigned 
them. 

' Then the gods ascended their high thrones, and met in council. They gave a name to night and 
twilight; they regulated the morning hours and mid-day, and parcelled out the years. 

‘ And the prophetess knows where stands the tree Ygdrasil. that mighty ash, whose white roots 
embrace the world. From it falls dew, covering the earth, and its leaves are clothed in perpetual 
verdure. 

' From the bosom of the waters come the three daughters of Wisdom, and advance beneath this 
tree. And the name of the first is Uu>, of the second, VerdamdI, of the third, Skuld. These are 
those who regulate man’s destiny. 

‘ She knows too where the trumpet of Heikoal is concealed amid the branches of the celestial 
tree, and she beholds the foaming waters of the River of Wisdom rolling swiftly on beneath the 
glance of Allfadsb. 

‘One day she was seated at the entrance of her abode, and beheld approach the mightiest of the 
gods, who gaated fixedly upon her. She exclaimed: ‘ What do you demand from mef 1 know that 
thon art Oom, he whose eye is daily plunged in the Well of Mimer, fed by the Stream of Wisdom.* 

‘And the sovereign of the gods gave her mystic rings and Runic staves, with the farther gift of 
prophecy. Her sight was purified, and embraced the world. 

‘ She saw the cruel fate reserved for Baldbe, the son of Odin. The branch of the tree increased, 
and though small, was beautifuL It became a murderous sword, and was borne by Hander. 

* Soon arose the sou of Odin, destined to avenge his brother, Bajldeb. In one night he attained 
to manhood, nor washed he his face or painted his hair uutil he reaped fUll vengeance on the mur¬ 
derer. 

* And the voice cried: * See you aught else and the prophetess answered: 

‘ The wolves howl in the caves of Gnipa. Their chains are broken, and the wolves are Are. The 
prophetess has seen from afar the decline of the Empire of Heaven, and the fkll of all the gods. 

' Brothers combat with each other, parents forget the bonds which bind them to their children, and 
the marriage-tie is rent asunder. The bucklers of the warriors are broken. The war-time has come; 
the season of wolves and tempests! 

‘ Again the wolves howl in the caves of Gnipa. Their chains are broken, and the wolves are free. 
On one aide advances Htrm. The sea is agitated, and the serpents swell with wrath. The eagle 
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screams with joy over the dead bodies it tears in pieces, and the ship Nagelfar* floats out upon the 
waters. 

* It approaches frcftn the south. Tlie sons of Musprl are upon it, and Loki at the helm. The 
race of monsters have associated with the wolves, and Loxi is their leader. 

‘ Alas ! what fate is reserved for the race of the Asers ! What will be the destiny of the Elves! 
The world of the giants is filled with tumult. The Asers assemble, and the dwarfs of the mountain 
groan at the entrance of their caverns. 

‘SuRTUB comes from the south, and brinps Conflagration with him. His burning sword flashes in 
the air, and the rocks are rent asunder. The Trolles wander about anxiously, and men hasten 
along the path of death. 

* Tribulation seizes tiie heart of Hylna when Odtm advances to meet the mighty wolf. The con¬ 
queror of Bela combats with Surtttr. But the husband of Frigoa is vanquished in the battle. 

‘Then advances the son of the God of Victory, the pow’erful Vidab, to struggle with the wolf. 
With one hand he holds him fast, while the other plunges a sword into his heart. 

‘Thor, too, approaches, the son of Odtn. He attacks the serpent Midgard, and destroys him; 
but failing back nine paces, dies himself by the venom of the monster. 

‘ The sun is clothed in darkness, and the reeling earth sinks beneath the waters. The stars shoot 
fl’om the firmament, aud the flames mount even to the skies. 

‘And the prophetess beholds a new earth, beautiful and pleasant, rising firom the bosom of the 
waters. The waves retire within their boundaries, and the eagle that has taken fish from the mea¬ 
dows flies away forever. 

* The Asers rehssemble in the vales of Ida, and talk concerning the destruction of the world. They 
recall the heroic deeds of the past, and the les^ous of the sovereign god. 

' They fiud also upon the green shores of the new world the wouderful tablets of gold which the 
first of the gods and the race of Pjolner possessed before the birth of time. 

‘ The fields are covered with fruits, which spring up s^ntaneously. Disea.se is banished from the 
earth ; and Balder, returning, dwells with his brother Haxdkr in the palaces of Odiv. 

'And the prophetess beholds the halls of Gimla, covered with gold, and more brilliant than the 
stars. The just and good live there, and their happiness extends forever. 

* From the lowest abyss of darkness rises the dragon Nidhtjo, bearing with him the bodies of the 
dead. He holds his course across the vallies, falls, aud disappears.* 

The songs of Wafthrunder, Grinmer and Alvis finish the Voluspa; 
but they are little more than new representations of the same my¬ 
thological opinions. In the first, Odin pays a visit to the giant 
Wafthrunder, and discusses various questions relative to the earth, 
the sun, and movement of the planets. In the second, Odin, under 
the name of Grimner, instructs Girrod as to the stars, heavenly 
bodies, and especially Valhalla. He recounts also the creation of 
the world, and the transactions of the gods. This song enters 
much into details, is extremely clear, and often recurs to the pecu¬ 
liar mythology of the North. Although more recent than some 
others, it still dates from Pagan times. In the poem of Alvis, the 
subject descends from the nature and attributes of the gods to de¬ 
scribe one of those imaginary beings to whom the superstition of 
the age attributed so many mysterious agencies. The dwarf Alvis 
is engaged in marriage to Thor’s daughter, and has gone to seek 
her for the consummation of his nuptials. Thor meanwhile ap¬ 
pears, and forbids the ceremony, until the dwarf should answer 
such questions as he asked of him. He inquires particularly as to 
the origin of night and day, the stars and elements. Alvis answers 
with wonderful accuracy and promptness. Thor, indeed, pays an 
involuntary homage to his abilities, and repents of his interference, 
when the day suddenly appears, and Alvis, who as a dwarf is 
forced to live for the most time on the earth, vanishes with the first 
rays of the morning sun. 

By the side of this symbolic theogony are also placed the moral 
and prudential maxims of the Havamal; a poem which the Scan¬ 
dinavians so much prized, as to have attributed its composition to 


* This vhip was constructed from the naiis of dead Bion. Its completion heralded the destruction 
of the world. — Ta. 
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Odin himself. It is, in fact, the ‘ Book of Proverbs’ of that Solo¬ 
mon of the North ; a complete code of practical life. Each strophe 
contains a sentence, replete with that popular wisdom so character¬ 
istic of the maxims of all nations. It is certain that the divinity 
which framed the Havamal did not do so in the entrenchments of 
his sanctuaries; but descending to humanity, and mingling with 
men, fully learned their customs and impulses, and appreciated 
their wants, weaknesses and vices. He beheld the Scandinavians 
bold and hardy by nature; consequently he has not greatly recom¬ 
mended courage. But he also found them lovers of drink, rash 
and impetuous, and he therefore impressed upon them the blessings 
of temperance, and the necessity of acting with modesty and pru¬ 
dence. The few following strophes will suffice to characterize the 
poem: 

*Bepobe enterin'? the house of another, look careAiDy on all tides of it, for who knows but hit 
enemies are concealed there ? 

‘ He fibould be iiuollivoiii who travels much. At home ignorance is pardonable, but ho who knows 
nothing, is the subject of ridicule amone instructed men. 

‘ it is wrong to make a vain show of one’s tal«*nt8: they should be rather hidden. Misfortunes rarely 
overtake him who conducts himself with wisdom. There i» no better friend than a good judgment. 

'Avoid importuning the traveller who demands your hospitality. He will naturally say much 
without interrogatiou, but he brst neeils food and raimeoL 

'Are you about to visit an unfaithful friend? Choose the most winding way possible. If the 
contrary, select the shortest. 

‘ One's own house, however small, is better than a hired one. Then each one is his own master. 
The heart bleeds when compelled to seek nourishment at the hands of another. 

* In my youth I travelled much, and esteemed myself fortunate when 1 found a good companion; 
for sociability constitutes the happiness of man. 

‘ Stir not without your arms: who knows whether, at some point of the journey, they may not be 
needed ? 

*One should return afTcction with affectioo, a present with a present, sarcasm with sarcasm, and 
lies with falsehoods, 

^ ' One cannot reflect too much. Intemperate joy seldom enters the breast of him who is instructed 

by reflection. 

‘ Fire-brands kindle each other, and flame adds to flame. It is in mutual intercourse that men are 
known. The haughty one is discovered by liis silence. 

'Our friends die; our flocks obey the same law of nature. We too shall die, but a noble heart 
*Bies never. 

* Happy is the man whose own hands have secured bis fortune, for reliance on the generosity of 
others is attended with uncertainiy. 

*The one devoid of judgment watches all night and is busied about nothing. He finds himself 
flitigued at morning, and is no more advanced than when ha started. 

'There is no greater sufieriiig, th^in discontent with one's condition. 

‘Trust not your secrets to the wicked ; they will not return your confidence. 

* Have you a firm friend, visit him often. The road but little travelled is soon choked with weeds. 

‘Mock not the aged. Their words are filled with instruction,and wisdom dwells amid the wrinkles 

of ibeir forehea<l. 

'The treoortbe mountain has decayed. It has no longer root or bark. It is loved by no one. 

Wby should it still live? 

‘Praise the beauty of the day when it has past; a woman when she is dead ; a young girl when 
wedded; a sword that you have proved; ice that has borne you safely; aud ale when it is drunk.’ 


The Havamal closes with an enthusiastic chant, in which Odin 
explains magic and the runic mysteries. 

Next in order come the symbolic poems, containing recitals of 
wars and voyages. They are in short a species of epic tales, clothed 
in the wild imaginative language of the North. Though appearing 
at first sight like so many extravagant romances, they are without 
doubt (like the labors of Hercules and the voyages of Isis,) the em¬ 
bodiment of religious mysteries, nor would the task be difficult to 
trace their close connexion with the mysticisms of the East. 

The chants consecrated to Thor are equally curious and signifi¬ 
cant. The Scandinavian poets have invented the most wonderful 
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scenes, for the purpose of displaying the qualities of thU their god 
of strength. 

It is related that on one occasion the whole of the celestials were 
invited to a festival, but in the absence of nectar their drink was to 
consist only of weak beer. This proposed fhte was unluckily about 
to be abandoned, for want of a sufficiently large cauldron in which 
to prepare the beverage. Great indeed was the consternation of 
the sons of Odin, who had calculated on a glorious intoxication, and 
in its place had nothing but the prospect of a return to the meagre 
festivities of Vallhalla. At this moment of general sorrow it was 
recollected by Tyr that the Giant Thymer possessed a vessel of 
sufficient capacity for the purposed entertainment. On this sugges¬ 
tion hope immediately succeeded to the mournful anticipation, and 
Thor, in company with Tyr, was despatched on the truly arduous 
duty of securing the desired utensil. The wife of the giant received 
the adventurers with trembling, for adorned as she was with nine hun¬ 
dred heads, she still feared the temper of her husband, and reflecting 
on his little disposition toward hospitality, she at once concealed the 
strangers in the very vessel they were seeking. In a short time 
Hymer returned from a hunting expedition, and cast many an in¬ 
quisitive glance, as Ogre-like, he scented the blood of the visitants. 
He immediately commenced traversing the various apartments, and 
carefully raised all the articles of furniture, and even the stone pil¬ 
lars, till at last he discovered Thor, whom he regarded with a fero¬ 
cious aspect. He was, however, finally appeased by the persuasion 
of his wife, and assenting that the stranger should remain all night, 
ordered three bullocks to be killed for supper. Thor ate a whole 
one, at which the giant was no less astonished than enraged. 
In the morning they proceeded together on a fishing excursion, 
when Thor, using one of the remaining bullocks as a bait, succeeded 
in catching the great serpent Midgard which surrounds the world. 
At this sight the giant grew pale with fear, but Thor, stepping upon 
the head of the monster, gave him a single blow with his hammer, 
at which the sea was stirred to its lowest depths, and the very 
mountains trembled. On their return to the shore the giant, zealous 
of the strength of Thor, bringing an immense mass of steel, defied 
him to break the same asunder. The god cast it in repeated trials 
against iron and rocks, but was unable to destroy its cohesion. He 
finally flung it with a powerful effort against the forehead of Hymer, 
who sustained the shock without apparent sensation though the 
steel was shattered into fragments. The giant now determined on 
a new experiment. He placed his guests before the immense caul¬ 
dron, and demanded if they were able to carry it. Tyr essayed in 
vain, while Thor, laughing at the same time, placed it on his head 
as a helmet and walked off rapidly. The Giant followed with a 
crowd of monsters which composed his body gaurd, but Thor over¬ 
came them in succession, and finally placed his burden triumphantly 
in the assembly of the gods. 

One morning on rising, Thor discovered that he had lost bis ham¬ 
mer ; that wonderful instrument, with which he exterminated mon- 
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sters and giants. Calling Lokt, he requested his assistance, who, 
borrowing the wings of Freya, set out on the excursion. He traversed 
innumerable hills and valleys, and at last reached the country of the 
Giants where he discovered Thyrm astride of an immense moun¬ 
tain, engaged in making golden collars for his dogs and harness for 
his horses. 

‘ Tell me frankly,* said Loki, ‘ have you not Thor’s hammer!’ 

* Yes,’ responded the Giant; * it is buried eight leagues deep in 
the earth, and I shall only restore it on condition that Freya becomes 
my wife.’ 

With this answer, Loki returned to the assembly of the gods. 
Bitter indeed were the lamentations of Freya, who declared her de¬ 
termination never to enter the dominion of the Giants. Loki, finding 
her immoveable, proposed to Thor to clothe himself as a woman 
and deceive the Giant. To this proposal Thor assented, and mount¬ 
ing his swift chariot, departed. 

At the sight of Thor, thus attired in an ample robe, and hurrying 
forward, the Giant uttered an exclamation of joy, supposing that 
Freya was approaching, and immediately caused the festive halls 
to be prepared for the nuptials. The fattest bullocks were roasted 
for the occasion, and the guests were speedily seated at the table. 
Thor commenced operations by eating a whole ox, eight salmon, and 
drinking three immense barrels of ale ! The Giant seemed thun¬ 
der struck with surprise. 

• Never,’ he exclaimed, * have I seen a woman with such an 
appetite.’ 

‘ I readily believe you,’ answered Loki, * but your affianced has 
eaten nothing for four days, so much has she been occupied in ar¬ 
ranging her departure.’ 

Flattered by these words, Thyr rose to embrace his bride, and 
removing the thick veil which concealed Thor’s countenance, re¬ 
treated in amazement, at the burning glance he encountered. 

‘ What a terrible glance she has!’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Can you wonder at it,’ replied Loki, * when so great has been 
her desire of seeing you that she has slept none since her depar¬ 
ture V 

The sister of the Giant then approached the pretended Freya, 
and demanded the wedding ring and customary presents, but Thor 
had determined first to gain possession of the hammer. The strongest 
of the attendants were therefore despatched to seek it, and returned 
bending beneath its load. Thor immediately seized it with both 
hands, broke the head of Thyrm, and killed bis attendants. 

The song of Harbard also is commemorative of the exploits of 
Thor. That of Skirner paints the love of Freya ;• while that en¬ 
titled * Agisdricka’ recounts one of the numerous malicious deeds 
of Loki. 

The remaining poems of the Edda cannot be classed in either of 
the two divisions mentioned. The song of HYNDtA, for example. 


VOL. 


* Bt »a error of the prcn, mis-ipelt 'Fryer* in e former number. 
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is a species of genealogical history, arranged to flatter the vanity 
of some prince or noble. The Fiolrinsmal resemblfs the love- 
ballads, or Wachter-liedes, so common in the old collections of 
German poetry. A young man has quitted his affianced for the 
purpose of seeking his fortune; his long voyage is about to termi¬ 
nate, and he returns with a heart in which burning love and strong 
anxiety are strangely mingled. He arrives tiembling at the house 
of his betrothed, ignorant whether her attachment still remains, or 
indeed whether she still exists. Calling to him the porter of the 
chateau, and concealing his true name, he demands whether the 
beautiful Menglada is within, and whether she has any new lovers. 
* No,* replies the old man, * she is faithful to the valiant Sripda, to 
whom she has been long contracted.* With this joyful mtelligence 
Sripda enters, and the young Menglada rushes to his arms. 

This poem, notwithstanding its obscurity in certain places, still 
contains the germ of a mysterious idea, a mythological imagina¬ 
tion, which has consumed much of the discussion of the learned. 

The chant of Groa is based on one of those beautiful concep¬ 
tions, so peculiar to the North: the supposition, that beyond the 
confines of this world those whom we have tenderly loved still 
sympathize with all our sorrows, and will often answer to the story 
of our woes. In the poem referred to, a young man has seated 
himself beside the grave, and calls upon the name of l.is departed 
mother, who is momentarily awakened from the sleep of death, and 
affectionately inquires his purpose. ‘ I would,* he replies, ‘ espouse 
her whom I now love ; but her residence is far from me, and I 
know not the road thither.* His mother encourages him to pur¬ 
sue the adventure, and teaches him many magic words and spells 
for safety against the malice of elves, the machinations of his ene¬ 
mies, tempests, danger by night, and the attacks of giants. The 
young man depaits in security, while the mother sinks again to the 
unbroken stillness of the grave. 


TO A BIRD SINGING. 

While shines along each dewy glade the early light of day. 

And ZEritVRUs his breath suspends, as if to catch thy lay, 

I listen to thy mellow notes, that charm each living thing. 

Till every chord within my heart thrills like a music strirg. 

Thou knowest not how many cars are gladdened by thy song; 

Thou knowest not how much the strains thf listeners’ joy prolong; 
But feeling that their melody some pleasure must impart. 

And pouring it in rivers, thou a glorious charmer art. 

Thou art the blest embodiment, the sacred soul of song, 

A happy little melodist, above that dost beloog. 

Here strayed awhile to teach how sweet the music heav*' ! supplies, 
And stealing all our thoughts from earth, to lure m to the skies. j 
(if. r.) 
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Awake, and «p! our own bright star 
111 the golden east is fading, 

Ahri the brimming honey-cups, near and far, 

Their sweets are fast unlading; 

Softly, pleasantly murmur our song. 

With joyful hearts, as we 6peed along. 

Off to ‘ the bank where the wild thyme blows^’ 

And the fragrant basil is growing; 

We ’ll drink from the heart of the virgin rose 
The nectar that now is flowing. 

Sing, for the joy of the early dawn! 

Murmur, iu praise of the beautiful morn! 

Away, over orchard and garden fair. 

With the choicest sweets deep-laden ; 

Away! or before us she will be there, 

Our favorite blue-eyed maiden ; 

Winning, with beauty’s magic power. 

Rich guerdon from the morning hour. 

Her cheek will catch the rote’s blush, 

Her eye the sunbeam’s brightness. 

Her voice the music of the thrush, 

Her heart the vapor’s lightness; 

And the pure fresh spirit of the whole 
Shall fill her quick expanding souh 

Joy ! for our Queen is forth to-day ! 

Brave hearts, rally about her; 

Guard her well on her flowery Way, 

For we could not live without her: 

Now drink to the health of our lad ye true; 

Iu a crystal beaker of morning dew. 

She will sit near by in the bending brake, 

So pleasant and tall and shady. 

And the sweetest honey for her we ’ll make. 

Our own right royal lady: 

We ’ll gather rich stores from the flowering vine 
And the golden horns of the columbine. 

We heed not the nettle-king’s bristling spear. 

Though we linger not there the longest; 

We extract his honey without a fear. 

For love can disarm the strongest: 

In the rank cicuta’s poisoh-cell 

We know where the drops of nectar dwell. 

Our Father has planted nought in vain. 

Though in some the honey is weaker; 

Yet a drop in the worst may still be found. 

To comfort the earnest seeker: 

Praise Him who giveth our daily food. 

And the love that find^th all thingB good, co2.i^g nxf. 
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A CHAPTER ON FALLACIES. 


fix fi. acl.Mv&K coxs. 


Think not, reader, from our forbidding title, that we are about to 
relume the lights of other days by a dialectic dissertation, taking 
Aristotle for our text and Whately for our commentary. Such a 
task would hardly be a grateful return to * Old Knick.* for the pri¬ 
vilege of peering with him into the numerous hearts and minds 
which he visits every month. We are no Lavater; but if we have 
not misinterpreted the physiognomy of our venerable friend, while 
he wears generally a jolly countenance, he is not averse now and 
then to a serious air. Ho delights in fitfulness. He leaps from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe ; especially the latter, as some of 
our pseudo-Ameiican literati, if they have not been guilty of that 
worst of all fallacies, self-delusion, will testify. 

A short chapter on fallacies may not then be altogether inappro¬ 
priate, even under the cerulean covers of * Old Knick.* But we 
assure the timid reader that we shall be neither so metaphysical as 
to start him or her from the sofa, nor so jejune as to bo read with 
dreamy delight. 

Our object is not so much to trace the influences of fallacy upon 
the mind as upon the morals. We would use the mental operation 
as the conduit conveying to the affections those influences which 
either impart or poison happiness. To trace the effects of fallacy 
upon the understanding would be indeed an opus magnum^ involving 
all the principles of the higher metaphysics. The great and vexed 
question, since the time of Plato, has been: * W^hat is Truth] 
What is its opposite V Ingenious systems have been built and 
beautified, all to crown them with Truth. 

But the mind may apprehend Truth in its genuine simplicity; 
the understanding may be high-built as heaven ; it may withstand a 
siege carried on by the consummate tact of Hume, the brilliant on¬ 
slaughts of Gibbon, the flashing Saladin-stroke of Voltaire, and the 
heavy ordnance of Bayle. The whole line may flash with dazzling 
grandeur, yet be aimless in its mark. But that same understand¬ 
ing may yield to its own treasonable whisperings and succumb to 
proofs, which if otherwise offered, it would scorn to consider. The 
greatest source of false thinking, and consequently of false acting, 
is the soft and syren voices of our own hearts and minds. Their 
persuasive subtlety rivals the most ingenious scholastic dialectics, 
and their intricate windings and chameleon changeableness would 
baffle Scotus in his happiest technical mood. How easy do the lit¬ 
tle whisperers of self-love and the pert young orators of vanity 
triumph over the sage and quiet admonitors of Disinterestedness 
and Humility, while engaged in their silent logomachies, in foro 
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consrienticB / How many ambiguities, beggings of the question, 
* sufficient reasons,’ and paronyrnous words, insinuate themselves 
into our thoughts, leavening by their little leaven of sophistry the 
whole lump of a life’s contemplation ! How wonderful, that even 
the passions, prejudices, interests, that sway the meanest being, 
the w’eak touch that moves the finest nerve, and in one human 
brain causes the faintest thought, becomes a link in the great chain 
of reasoning, true or false, to which our destiny is bound ! 

Varro thought that the word fallacy was derived from a fando, 
because speech was the great source of deception. But Vossius 
thinks Varro himself to be the subject of a fallacy, preferring ano¬ 
ther source, into which we need not now inquire. If Varro be not 
right, he is not so much guilty in fact as in form. He very indi¬ 
rectly squints at the too mournful remark of the wily Frenchman, 
that speech was given us to disguise our thoughts. But leaving the 
philologists to fight it out, let us see what the philosophers have to 
say. Beniham has defined a fallacy as any argument employed, or 
topic suggested, for the purpose or with the probability of producing 
the effect of deception. ‘ It appears,* says Whately, ‘ to demand 
our conviction, wlien in fairness it should not.* These definitions 
do not impress the full moral idea. Those who defined bad not 
this immediately in view. The essence of fallacy is its intent. As 
in bargaining, intention makes the fraud; in killing, the murder; 
so in reasoning it constitutes the fallacy and the guilt. If the rea- 
soner does not design to deceive, the process is more properly 
termed a ‘ paralogism.* 

There are too many fallacies, and too much of a disposition to 
receive more, in our day. Our age, in all its mental movements, is 
too prone to be tumultuary and saltant. We like too much the ex¬ 
citement of the dance, where pleasure and music float around, and 
care too little for that calm, steady, continuous movement, in which 
the mind exercises the highest prerogative of conscious existence. 
The high and shining objects of life shift and waver before our 
vision, so that the apprehension cannot grasp certainty, nor the 
judgment steadily maintain its equipoise. Like Spenser’s Malbecca, 
who loved his wife only second to his gold, when she set fire to his 
money-room and ran into the arras of Paridell, danced hither and 
tliither in woful perplexity, so we are borne by glittering gauds be¬ 
tween one fallacy and another, without any fixedness in the great 
aim of life. It is this laxity of purpose, this failing to weigh our 
reasons in golden scales, which begets so much irresponsible think¬ 
ing, and in time, systematic baseness and predetermined scoundrel- 
ism. A man cannot be base or mean but from want of good logic. 
Villany and illogical reasoning are reciprocal. The one as truly 
belongs to the other as roundness to the circle. A man cannot 
reason rightly and be bad. The chain may be perfect for some 
lengths; but rest assured there is a flaw somewhere. Because it 
coheres, believe it not true. There is no greater, more common, 
more enthralling fallacy, than a neat concatenation, well gilded and 
welded. 
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Now we are not of that genus who are eternally carping at the 
follies, regardless of the glories, of our age. We are not of the 
number of those who see no beauty in that physical development 
which is writing, with a pen of iron, our character upon time. But 
if there was less paltering disingenuity among the leaders of the 
public mind, and a purer glow of generous enthusiasm created by 
them, we would not blush to compare our time with all the golden, 
silver, or fabulous ages of the past. Authors spring up in ranks 
from our midst, and are severally pronounced nonpareils. This 
one is so fascinating, it matters not how false ; that one so brilliant, 
it matters not how base. As to the calm radiance of reason, shi¬ 
ning with its prismatic beauties into the soul, and the quiet profun¬ 
dity of thought which sanctifies by its purity, oh ! these are fine for 
speculative men ; very appropriate in the verse of Wordsworth, or 
in the prose of Coleridge ; but for go-ahead business men, they are 
a reproach and a shame. Are they ? The master minds, whose 
stamp remains longest upon the world, were they wanting in the 
higher contemplative walks of life 1 Were they devotees of a dark 
and delphic reason 1 or did they believe with Milton, that truth had 
a plainness and brightness all her own, the darkness and crooked¬ 
ness being all ours 1 

It may not be uninteresting to touch upon a few of the most pro¬ 
minent fallacies which infect our present mode of reasoning, and 
corrupt our literature. 

We have before remarked the great influence of speech upon 
our thoughts. It is not alone a matter of curiosity to penetrate 
beneath tlie signs and formulas which incrust the clear fountain of 
reason. Horne Tooke has demonstrated that words were originally 
the signs of things. Even the dullest proposition and the most in¬ 
trusive particle were once deeply significant. Richardson, taking 
up the idea, and bringing to the investigation the results of labori¬ 
ous years, has shown by an induction, as remarkable as it is satis¬ 
factory, that even the letters which compose words — the simple 
primitive sounds, such as escape the lips of the prattling babe, were 
once freighted with meaning. How the noble structures of lan¬ 
guage, differing in different nations with the same distinctness and 
variety as tlieir character and architecture, were built upon this 
rough-hewn foundation, has always been a subject inspiring the 
curiosity and quickening the research of the prpfoundest minds. 
But as a matter of utility, how important is the investigation ! As 
true reasoning depends on the faculty of judgment between the 
ideas signified by the language, so false reasoning depends upon 
the confusion and counterfeit of these ideas thus signified. Mr. 
Locke has said, that there is so close a connection between the 
ideas and the words, and an abstract idea and general words have 
so constant a relation one to the other, that it is impossible to speak 
clearly and distinctly of our knowledge, which all consists in propo¬ 
sitions, without considering first the nature, use, and signification of 
language. Accordingl^y, all great reasoners have been, must be, 
great philologists. Plato defines with microscopic minuteness. 
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Kant, whose interminable terminolosfy is so frightful, was greatly 
indebted for the power he has wielded, as the modern king of phi¬ 
losophy, to his vast knowledge of the signification of terms, and 
his wonderful system of technical terms. He who would become 
a restorer of true reasoning, even in the simplest departments of 
thought, must primarily stop the flood of innovation which is fast 
obtaining in our own language. Let us illustrate by some fallacies, 
which are too common. 

Take the word theory. Most persons are ready to meet all theo¬ 
ries, adunco naso. They regard ‘ theory* as synonymous with ‘ ima¬ 
gination,* or ‘fancy;* referring to what might be, not to what has 
been. A man cannot use this familiar word without feeling the 
weight of prejudice which invariably attends it. If we can at all 
assist in removing the burden, and can set this word right side up, 
we shall have done the state some service. 

It is often said of a proposition, or a system, ‘ Well, this is ‘ ex¬ 
cellent,* ‘ beautiful,* ‘ sublime,* in theory, but useless or noxious in 
practice.* Now true theory and practice, my practical friend, are 
never incompatible; and if you will only understand what theory 
really means, you will be convicted of your mistake. Mr. Burke 
says, that a theory founded on experiment and not assumed, is 
always good for so much as it explains. Our inability to push it 
farther is no argument at all against it. Mill, in his late admirable 
work on logic, of which we shall speak directly, defines it as ‘ the 
completed result of philosophical experience.* In its true sense, 
it refers to a consideration of how such a thing was produced. 
Hence practice always precedes theory. There must have been 
reasoning before the science of logic, government before political 
theory, and trading before political economy. All men act upon 
theory, before they know what it is. Men boiled water before the 
principles of caloric wore discovered and classified, and inhaled 
ether and were flung into a state of insensibility to pain, before Dr. 
Jack8on*8 scientific experiments. The end of theory is not to 
cause, but to improve practice. It facilitates by dividing labor. It 
engineers and surveys the way, enabling us the better and easier to 
lay the track. ‘ Nihil veniat in practicam,* says Bacon ; ‘ cujas non 
fit etiam doctrina et theoria.* The end and aim of all philosophy 
is legitimate generalization; and this is the end and aim of theory. 
There is no greater piece of deception practised by these soi-disant 
men of common sense^ than the ridicule and discredit which they heap 
on this noble word; for noble it is, since it * enables us to compre¬ 
hend in a few words the real law on which a phenomenon depends, 
or some property or relation which is universally true of it;* and 
thus it becomes not only a safe but the safest guide of practice. 

A striking illustration of the power of signs over our actions was 
exhibited on the introduction of the ‘ new style.* In 1752, as we 
well know, the third of September was changed, owing to the pre¬ 
cession of the equinox to the fourteenth. The good English people, 
believing that their rules had coalesced with the nether powers to 
shorten their existence, cried out in mobs for their eleven days ! 
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Now we are not of that genus who are eternally carping at the 
follies, regardless of the glories, of our age. We are not of the 
number of those who see no beauty in that physical development 
which is writing, with a pen of iron, our character upon time. But 
if there was less paltering disingenuity among the leaders of the 
public mind, and a purer glow of generous enthusiasm created by 
them, we would not blush to compare our time with all the golden, 
silver, or fabulous ages of the past. Authors spring up in ranks 
from our midst, and are severally pronounced nonpareils. This 
one is so fascinating, it matters not how false ; that one so brilliant, 
it matters not how base. As to the calm radiance of reason, shi¬ 
ning with its prismatic beauties into the soul, and the quiet profun¬ 
dity of thought which sanctifies by its purity, oh ! these are fine for 
speculative men ; very appropriate in the verse of Wordsworth, or 
in the prose of Coleridge ; but for go-ahead business men, they are 
a reproach and a shame. Are they ? The master minds, whose 
stamp remains longest upon the world, were they wanting in the 
higher contemplative walks of life 1 'Were they devotees of a dark 
and delphic reason % or did they believe with Milton, that truth had 
a plainness and brightness all her own, the darkness and crooked¬ 
ness being all ours ] 

It may not be uninteresting to touch upon a few of the most pro¬ 
minent fallacies which infect our present mode of reasoning, and 
corrupt our literature. 

We have before remarked the great influence of speech upon 
our thoughts. It is not alone a matter of curiosity to penetrate 
beneath the signs and formulas which incrust the clear fountain of 
i*eason. Horne Tooke has demonstrated that words were originally 
the signs of things. Even the dullest proposition and the most in¬ 
trusive particle were once deeply significant. Richardson, taking 
up the idea, and bringing to the investigation the results of labori¬ 
ous years, has shown by an induction, as remarkable as it is satis¬ 
factory, that even the letters which compose words — the simple 
primitive sounds, such as escape the lips of the prattling babe, were 
once freighted with meaning. How the noble structures of lan¬ 
guage, differing in different nations with the same distinctness and 
variety as their character and architecture, were built upon this 
rough-hewn foundation, has always been a subject inspiring the 
curiosity and quickening the research of the prqfoundest minds. 
But as a matter of utility, how important is the investigation! As 
true reasoning depends on the faculty of judgment between the 
ideas signified by the language, so false reasoning depends upon 
the confusion and counterfeit of these ideas thus signified. Mr. 
Locke has said, that there is so close a connection between the 
ideas and the words, and an abstract idea and general words have 
so constant a relation one to the other, that it is impossible to speak 
clearly and distinctly of our knowledge, which all consists in propo¬ 
sitions, without considering first the nature, use, and signification of 
language. Accordingly, all gieat reasoners have been, must be, 
great philologists. Plato defines with microscopic minuteness. 
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Kant, whose interminable terminoloEry is so frightful, was greatly 
indebted for the power he has wielded, as the modern king of phi¬ 
losophy, to his vast knowledge of the signification of terms, and 
his wonderful system of technical terms. He who would become 
a restorer of true reasoning, even in the simplest departments of 
thought, must primarily stop the flood of innovation which is fast 
obtaining in our own language. Let us illustrate by some fallacies, 
which are too common. 

Take the word theory. Most persons are ready to meet all theo¬ 
ries, adunco naso. They regard * theory* as synonymous with ‘ ima¬ 
gination,* or ‘fancy;* referring to what might be, not to what has 
been. A man cannot use this familiar word without feeling the 
weight of prejudice which invariably attends it. If we can at all 
assist in removing the burden, and can set this word right side up, 
we shall have done the state some service. 

It is often said of a proposition, or a system, ‘ Well, this is * ex¬ 
cellent,* ‘ beautiful,* ‘ sublime,* in theory, but useless or noxious in 
practice.* Now true theory and practice, my practical friend, are 
never incompatible; and if you will only understand what theory 
really means, you will be convicted of your mistake. Mr. Burke 
says, that a theory founded on experiment and not assumed, is 
alw’ays good for so much as it explains. Our inability to push it 
farther is no argument at all against it. Mill, in his late admirable 
work on logic, of which we shall speak directly, defines it as ‘the 
completed result of philosophical experience.* In its true sense, 
it refers to a consideration of how such a thing was produced. 
Hence practice always precedes theory. There must have been 
reasoning before the science of logic, government before political 
theory, and trading before political economy. All men act upon 
theory, before they know what it is. Men boiled water before the 
principles of caloric were discovered and classified, and inhaled 
ether and were flung into a state of insensibility to pain, before Dr. 
Jackson’s scientific experiments. The end of theory is not to 
cause, but to improve practice. It facilitates by dividing labor. It 
engineers and surveys the way, enabling us the better and easier to 
lay the track. ‘ Nihil veniat in practicam,* says Bacon ; * cujas non 
fit etiam doctrina et theoria.* The end and aim of all philosophy 
is legitimate generalization; and this is the end and aim of theory. 
There is no greater piece of deception practised by these soi-disant 
men of common sense, than the ridicule and discredit which they heap 
on this noble word; for noble it is, since it ‘ enables us to compre¬ 
hend in a few words the real law on which a phenomenon depends, 
or some property or relation which is universally true of it;* and 
thus it becomes not only a safe but the safest guide of practice. 

A striking illustration of the power of signs over our actions was 
exhibited on the introduction of the ‘new style.* In 1752, as we 
well know, the third of September was changed, owing to the pre¬ 
cession of the equinox to the fourteenth. The good English people, 
believing that their rules had coalesced with the nether powers to 
shorten their existence, cried out in mobs for their eleven days ! 
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‘Fools !* we exclaim. Not so fast. There are not wanting in our 
own times illustrations which a century hence will be looked upon 
as not less ridiculous. Why, it was only the other day, while the 
telegraph-posts were being erected, that a man of good sense in 
other matters was stoutly maintaining the failure of the telegraph 
between Wheeling and Zanesville, because the fluid could not run 
up over the hills between the two points. He could well under¬ 
stand why it succeeded between Pittsburg and Wheeling, because 
it was all down-hill work. Here the fallacy was in his clinging to 
the meaning attached to fluidity. The word was paramount. 

Another illustration of the same tendency to popular error is 
given by Mr. Mill. The popular belief was, before our temperance 
reforms, that strong drink must be the cause of strength. Here 
was a fallacy within a fallacy; for granting that the word strong 
was not (as it was) applied in a totally different sense to fermented 
liquors and to the human body, there would still be involved the 
error of supposing that an effect must be like its cause, which is an 
a priori fallacy of the first rank. 

But the most singular example, and it is the last we shall offer 
under this head, is that of the amiable Berkely, by which he fondly 
hoped to have forever overwhelmed atheism and scepticism. The 
fallacy turns around the Platonic doctrines, of which he was so ar¬ 
dent an admirer. ‘ I had an idea of an object in my mind yester¬ 
day. I have also an idea of it to-day. There was an intervening 
time, in which it was not in my mind. It had not ceased to exist; 
then where was it He answered his own interrogatory by saying 
that there must exist an Universal Mind, the Grand Reservoir of all 
ideas, during the intervals of their conscious presence in our own 
minds. Yet all this plausible theory can be unravelled in an instant, 
if we regard the distinction, which Whately has pointed out, be¬ 
tween the words ‘ same,* ‘ one,* and ‘ identical.* The idea of yes¬ 
terday and to-day are not the same, but similar, ‘ Nihil simile est 
idem,* is a sufficient refutation of this fallacy. Because a number 
of men are thinking alikcy many imagine there must be some one 
thing, though not an individual, which is present in the mind of 
each ; ‘ And hence,’ says Whately, ‘ sprung Plato’s theory of Ideas, 
each of which was one real, eternal object, existing entire and com¬ 
plete in each of the individual objects that are known by one name. 
Hence, first in poetical mythology, and ultimately perhaps in popu¬ 
lar belief. Fortune, Liberty, Prudence, (Minerva,) a Boundary, (Ter¬ 
minus,) and even the Mildew of Corn, (Rubigo,) became personified, 
deified, and represented by statues; somewhat according to the 
process which is described by Swift, in his humorous manner, in 
speaking of Zeal, in the ‘ Tale of a Tub:’ ‘ How from a notion it 
became a word, and from thence, in a hot summer, ripened into a 
tangible substance.* We find Seneca thinking it necessary gravely 
to combat the position of some of his stoical predecessors, that the 
cardinal virtues are animals ; while the Hindoos of the present day, 
from observing the similar symptoms, which are known by the name 
of small-pox, do not merely call it, as we do, one disease, but be- 
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lieve that the sraall-pox is a goddess,*who becomes incarnate in 
6>ach infected patient. To what lengths of absurdity will not the 
mind run, when led by the dazzling charm of a favorite word, or a 
word with a favorite meaning 1 Who asks now, ‘ What's in a 
name V Charles Lamb happily hits off the too prevalent disposi¬ 
tion to run after the shadow, the name, and forget the substance, 

the man. What charms had the anonymous * Mr. H-’ for the 

fair Melesinda ; but when he discovered himself as ‘ Mr. Hogsflesh,' 
bow horrid he appeared in her eyes ! Again, when the scene 
changes, and she finds that he is really ‘ Mr. Bacon,’ how she leaped 
for joy ! The cup of happiness was full. The ‘Hogsflesh* of yes¬ 
terday is transmuted into the ‘ Bacon’ of to-day by more processes 
than curing. 

But how shall we guard against the fallacies which are hidden 
beneath delusive words 1 These may lurk within the involved ve¬ 
hemence of Brougham, the gorgeous imagery of Burke, the em¬ 
broidered veil of Macauley, or the shaggy covering of Carlyle. 
There are none so pure or enlightened but may become, despite 
their best intentions, the weather-cock of words. How careful 
should the leaders of opinion be, in their influences upon inferior 
minds, who are so apt to look at words before ideas! The best 
prescription for avoiding fallacies of this kind is the old Horatian 
rule : 

* brevitate opus, ut currat santentia, neu ae 
Impediat Terbis laasis onerantibus auras.' 

One of the sage rules of that feeblest of all men, bearing the name 
of philosopher. Dr. Watts, is to get a copia verharum ; as if such 
copiousness, per ^e, would constitute the recipient a Cicero. There 
is danger in such copiousness, unless at the same time there is car¬ 
ried on the study of synonyms. As well expect an abundance of 
water to turn intricate machinery, without head or direction, or 
point for the concentration of its force, as profusion of language to 
turn the thousand-fold intricacies of mind, without jar or jostle, 
around a logical axis. 

How true at every turn do we find the hackneyed idea, that in 
proportion to the elevation and value of a blessing is the degrada¬ 
tion of which it is susceptible, and its abandoned worthlessness 
when it degenerates into a curse 1 What finer endowment, nobler 
property, has man, than his voice 1 What more beautiful or charm¬ 
ing than the infinite variety of its intonations, whether warbled with 
the exquisite naturalness of Jenny Lind, or rung ore rotundo by the 
rapt orator, who moulds it 

* To mirrors radiant with fair imaf es 
To graco tha noble fervor of au hour?' 

And when its utterance is freighted with golden meanings; when 
those nude sounds and sweet symphonies are attired with rich and 
flowing ideas, * thoughts winged for the future;’ when it gives laws 
around which shall hereafter hinge the harmonies of the social, phy- 
ficai and religious worlds, speech itself fails adequately to tell its 
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own transcendent mission. . Oh ! how too nearly is man like * arch¬ 
angel ruined/ when he degrades this silver speech to wanton silli¬ 
ness, mean detraction, and subtle sophistry ! He who slanders his 
neighbor is mulcted by our courts, that his tongue may cease, to 
prate its malicious guile; but he who robs Reason of her cogency, 
poisons whole communities by ingenious paradoxes, breaks the 
peace of families by fearful prognostications and ruinous projects, 
what punishment has human punishment meted out to him 1 None! 
His retribution is reserved for another tribunal. It seems as if 
human providence could not provide for so monstrous a miscreant. 

The great fallacy of the ancient philosophy was what logicians 
would term d priori. It was assumed that there was only one true 
subject of science, and that was the general substance inherent in 
all things. All particulars were inherently degrading to philosophy, 
being subject to perpetual flux and change. Hence their philoso¬ 
phy became fruitless of every thing but beautiful yet fallacious ab¬ 
stractions. Supposing they could read the book of nature by con¬ 
ning the subjective creations of our faculties, * they,* as Macauly 
well says, ‘ only marked time.* Having fixed on the objects of 
science, as reflected in their own minds, it is not to be wondered 
that their generalizations remained uiialterably false and hopelessly 
barren. 

It may seem strange, yet it is true, that not unlike these apriori 
fallacies are the vulgar errors about ghosts, cures, omens and ill- 
fated names. They all are deduced from the false premise that 
^he cause must resemble the effect. The lungs of the fox were 
pnee regarded as a specific for the asthma, because that animal was 
long-winded. As well might its lungs have helped a stammering 


orator, or a sententious! * Talk of the devil and he will appear,* ^ 

is a good illustration of that fallacy which raises the idea of some 
object in the mind, prepares it for a real, appears and dilates out of \ 

smoke or the ‘ dim inane* a monster. 

Here the mind carefully remembers every time Old Cloven-Foot V 
had appeared, yet always forgets when he did not, even when ex- 
peeled and talked of; just as in cures, old ladies—kind hearts!— ^ 

always remember that the yarhs produced ^powerful effect on Mrs. 

B.*8 boy, that had the croup ; on old Jones, that had the rheumatiz; fll 

or negro Josh, who sprained his ankle; yet are oblivious of the ^ 

thousand and one failures. Coleridge gives an example, not un- t( 

like: ‘Fortune favors fools.* Many believe that maxim to be i 

scriptural; and they see it verified, they think, daily. They note ^ 

wherein she does favor fools, for such favoritism seems unnatural; I 

but if she fails, it was only to have been expected, and is not noted. I 

It is not unworthy of consideration, whether currency is not given 
to fallacies of this kind by their epigrammatic point or their smart | 
alliteration. i 

The premises in this order of fallacies are prejudices. The fal¬ 
lacy lies in the verisimilitude to the true process. Admit the pre- j 

mise, and the conclusion is as clear as ‘ founts in July.* Admit that j 


all effects must resemble their causes, and Medea, by collecting all 
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the long-lived animals and making therefrom d ‘ hell-broth/ will pre¬ 
sent you with the great panacea itself. 

Nearly'allied is that fallacy which overlooks instances and mate¬ 
rnal circumstances. Of this nature are the notions of many young 
men, (we know not a few in the west,) who hearing that Thomas 
Ewing, Was a salt-boiler, Tom Corwin, a wagon-boy; and knowing 
them now to bn great lawyers and men, forthwith give up the honest 
employment kind Nature had intended them to pursue, and plod 
through Vattel, Coke and Pothier, under the full assurance that 
they will become Ewings and Corwins; which reasoning is true 
so far as adverse circumstances tend to form such characters, but 
unfortunately it fails in one material circumstance, they are not 
Corwins and Ewings, to begin with. We would not discourage 
young men from struggling even against difficulty. ‘ He who 
wrestles with us strengthens our nerves,* says Burke. Pater ipsi 
colen di nOn facilem viam voluit. But a correct understanding of 
this too common fallacy would prevent Society from being posted 
with professional ‘ loafers,* and professions from being overstocked 
with incorrigible dunces and ambitious faumskulls, or to use politer 
tei*ms, men with more zeal than sense, more force than firmness, and 
more hope than sagacity. 

If the foregoing fallacy were more attended to, there would bo 
less fallacy springing from certain quarters. We would have a less 
number of those who appeal to lungs in preference to logic, make 
dogmatic assertions, indulge ini sarcasm, hyperbole and drollery; all 
which bears upon the point in question about as strongly as the 
moon influences the new planet. 

Men of this calibre are not particular which side they advocate, 

g rovided they have the potency of the loaves and fishes with them. 

ingie-speech Hamilton is a fine type of the order; for he said he 
could vote coTiscientiofisly on either side of any question. True, as 
Sir Roger remarked, there is something to be said on both sides. 

* Si exemplis agitatur^ profecto paria fiant but we are yet to learn 
that every falsehood has not its opposite truth. He who practices 
on a different principle, had better read the Socratic denunciations 
of those old confounders of Right and Wrong; the time-serving 
Sophists. 

We have seen men of silver hair, in order to neutralize the effect 
of a well-compacted argument of a young man, resoit to the Cold 
and disingenuous device of persuading the hearers that the natural 
ardor and well-tempered zeal of the latter was mere passion ; or 
assuming a patronizing air, and grandeur of expression, deplore 
the inexpenence of their opponent, as if age necessarily carried 
with it experience; or, as if that were the material circumstance 
in issue. There is not a greater source of popular error than 
the common method of seasoning a speech with palatable jokes; 
raising a laugh at the facetiousness of yourself, and the slip of your 
adversary in some immaterial point. If your cause be gloomy, 
only apply the cow-hide of sarcasm and the swill-pail of abuse, and 
although you are gtlilty of a fallacy classed by Aristotle as among. 
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those extraneous to the matter, (f tov ngdyfiaxov^) you will gain 
your point, which is, you know, the great aim of reasoning; or, if 
you fail in this, overrate and aggravate what is asserted against 
you ; then how easy and persuasively can you palliate ; or under¬ 
rate and admit the charge in a degree, then how effectual is a com¬ 
plaisant apology ! If any thing cuts, you can blunt its edge by a 
convenient hypothesis. If speaking glibly would raise a suspicion, 
appear to hesitate and boggle, and you will raise a sympathy; but 
it boggling and blushing would betray, hide your face in perpetual 
brass and enduring impudence. 

Another illustration of this facility in blinking the material and 
laboring the immaterial circumstances, with the permission of a 
friend, we extract from his 

PORTFOLIO OF A PETTIFOGGER. 

Timotut Peackabl* Tins was an action broui^^l't before the Mayor of Uniontown, to re- 

vertuM f cover $25 fiir making a flag. The flafr had been delivered to, and 

Tub Coumittek op tub f used by the Braves; but alter considerable use and some abuse, the 

'Choctaw Braves.’ j s.ilk bc"an to crark ; the eagle hud showu symptoms of moultiog, and 

the stars of shooting from their splieres. All this was appropriute to lessen the damages on the 
quantum mtruit, or it miglii have been the ground of a new action for deceit; but Mr. O’N—^.tbe 
iugenious counsel, (with the blood and style of Philips) who defended the ‘Braves/ after laying 
down the law that no pay could be received by Pkaceable for an article which had failed of its pur¬ 
pose, proceeded very logically (apparently logical,) to show the transceudenl glory which attended 
the dag in general, and the American eagle in particular; and so wrought upon the feelings of the 
patriotic Mayor, that he carried the day, regardless of the mattrial circumstances of the case.’ 

His speech is partially reported ; and though we doubt its entire 
fidelity, knowing the tendency to exaggerate in mankind, with the 
permission of our friend we give the peroration, as not unworthy 
of immortal type : 

’Dobs your houor want to know the purpose of a flag? t«ong before Leonidas graspod the Gre¬ 
cian banner and rushed into the pass of Therinopylee ; long before the concave crescent of Hanki* 
BAL routed the Roman legtous HtCunnie, and waved their Numidiun banners id the face of the seven- 
hilled city ; long before Sergeant Ja^^per wrote bis name down on the immortal rolls of Fame in the 
days which tried men’s souls, or Bonaparte flew with the eagles of France to the summit of univer¬ 
sal dominion,The Flag w as iliccon-picuous object around which eniballled hosts have rallied. Chivalry 
waved it over the sepulchre in Palesiiue, after many a well-fwiight field, and Patriotism will plant it 
upon the miuorets which aspire from the Halls of the Monteznmas. Where, in all the repertories 
of history, from Joshua to General Taylob, from Xerxes to Colonel Doniphan, can you find the 
pomp and circumstuuce of glorious war, of which theiroroortal Swun of Avon sings, unless banners 
were flung to the breezes and the airs of heaven kissed the painted folds? Buena-Vista, Cerro 
Gordo and Monterey would be inglorious, bad not the e.igles of the republic alighted on the ensigns 
of our gallant army. And sh ill the ‘Choctaw Braves’ bo compelled to pay twenty-five dollars for that 
same eagle, done up after this iuglonous manner? {Ht units the banner and skuwa off the eagle.) 
Forbid it! shades of departed heroes 1 Forbid it! gallant spirits whose bones now lie bleaching on 
the plains of Mexico, and whose homes are in the bright settin’ sun ! No S-i-b! Pbaccablc can’t re¬ 
cover!’ 

To which magniloquent conclusion of counsel the court assented, 
and a nonsuit was awarded. 

Mathematicians talk of ‘ logical inelegancies.’ Orators indulge 
in illogical elegancies with more cogency and effect. We give the 
above as a specimen of a great deal of the reasoning in our popu¬ 
lar assemblies and forums. Only set a sympathetic chord a-twang, 
and away goes the best-built fabric of logic ! 

We will conclude by noticing a fallacy which has reared its ser¬ 
pent crest in our modern literature, and which deserves the repro- 
oation of all independent minds. We refer to the prevailing hero- 
worship of our time. 

How many false reputations have been palmed off upon the 
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world, whereby tricky mediocrity has been enabled to rifle industry 
of its reward and genius of its honor! A biographical dabster, 
seized with the furof of apotheosis, exhausts the vocabulary of en¬ 
comium, and lavishes with indiscriminate hand fulsome flattery, until 
the sense aches with the surfeit. This would be harmless, if confined 
to its appropriate sphere of fiction ; but real men must be taken 
from history, and over their heads is written a large lie, in order to 
gratify this itching for adulation. That fine sense which separates 
and analyzes character, and paints the lightest shade as well the 
blackest, seems to have departed. A great man admits of no 
mediocrity. Prove him great in poetry, and he is great in religion 
too ; as some would almost have us believe Shelly was, after his own 
manner. Prove him great in philosophy, as was Bacon; and a 
Montagu, with his loving pencil, will draw you an ideal for private 
worth. Prove him a great orator j and a Mirabeau has his Carlyle, 
with his magic pen, or a De Cormenin, with his extravagant eulogy, 
to lift him to the highest heaven, endowed with all the graces and 
virtues. In fine, prove him great as a monstrosity, on the principle 
that a calf with five legs and two heads would be great, and he is 
worshipped with as much ceremony as the golden calf of old. 

Such worshipping is not found alone in the grand anthems which 
Thomas Carlyle sings to Old Thor, Mahomet or Cromwell; not 
alone in the sketches of Gilfillan whose great High Priest is Thomas 
Carlyle; but every Gilfillan must have Jiis worshipper, and every 
worshipper of Gilfillan sits upon a stool higher than another, rolling 
his humble eye upward, expecting for this pious mummery the wor¬ 
ship of some smaller specimen of the genus mollis-saponaceous. 
Thus we have a sliding scale, descending * small by degrees and 
beautifully less,’ of this most ridiculous ritual. Never in the days 
of rankest superstition was there such a magnificent piece of 
quackery. True, it is redeemed now and then by the splendor of 
the service. The swinging censers are of gold, and the incense 
curls with facile beauty; the images are paihted with the rich and 
varied touches of master-hands, and entrancing music ‘ swells vast 
to heaven but a Luther is needed to break the spell, and begin the 
work of the iconoclast; to free mind from this abject thraldom, and 
banish this most degrading of all worships, the worship of equals, 
to its own barbarian home. 

But says some one : ‘ Are not the influences of great men and 
their heroic actions happy and benignant 1 Do they not enkindle, 
even in distant minds, sparks of kindred excellence V 

Yes ; but you withdraw from true heroism its best influence, be¬ 
side robbing reason of its eclectic and discriminating power, by 
attributing even to the best an ideal immaculateness. As much as 
you elevate an instinctive and spontaneous mode of action, you 
degrade voluntary and reflective action. This is the great fallacy 
of modem literature. When you raise a Cromwell, you must drag 
down a Sir Harry Vane. When you set up the Reformer, ^ou are 
replacing with the other hand the image he dashed down. When 
you idolize a Johnson, you are guilty of an idolatry he would have 
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despised. When you give glory to Mahomet, from whom do you 
withdraw it ? 

This worship is only carried on by disregarding the processes of 
right reason, and by men who plainly avow that the thinking and 
moral nature are but different phases of the same indissoluble unity, 
the living mind, and only distinguished from each other by the ne¬ 
cessities of speech. All distinction between inclination and duty 
is banished, and Virtue is deprived of her paramount authority. 
This facility in blending energy with earnestness; in extolling the 
proportions of the high-built genius, ‘which hath no heart for its 
foundation,’ as the harmony of heaven ; in making the worst best, 
because they are brightest in intellect, and the meanest god-like, 
because they are Satantically sublime ; can only find a parallel in the 
wondeiful generation of polyps as discovered by Trembly. He 
found that these vegetable animals can be made to change heads ; 
for the head of one may be engrafted on the body of the other; 
and if the tail of one be placed in the mouth of the other, the two 
heterogeneous extremities readily unite, so as to confound all our 
notions of personal identity! 

It is to bo regretted that this huge fallacy of hero-worship is not 
confined to mere literature. Our country, as a people governing 
themselves, will feel the influence resulting from confounding great¬ 
ness in one department with greatness in another. Because a man 
can fight bravely, many conclude that he can govern wisely; and 
vice-versa. Benton and Taylor are by no means reciprocal terms; 
let us suggest, without detracting from either in their appropriate 
spheres. Still the one might have made a great General, and the 
other moy make a good President, without destroying our argument. 

If you want an object for your veneration, cast off the shackles 
of personal homage, and pay devotion to principle. If you will 
worship, allow us to show you an object. Take Junius as your 
hero. There he is I an abstract man ; an embodied principle ; a 
living truth ! Would you know who he is 1 It is enough to know 
and feel that a mighty heart beat beneath that brilliant rhetoric with 
its antithetic brilliant and searching interrogatory. There he is, 
and from his cloudy throne, 

‘In f^lory unohwfured 
And with the mojetty of darkness round/ 

he speaketh like an oracle, whether as the hater of corruptiofi, the 
scourge of hypocrisy, the champion of the press, the mentor of 
lords, the censor of commons or the teacher of royalty. Dark is 
he 1 Dark to silly cunosity; but a bright and breathing soul to 
him who is tinctured with no Boswellian servility to the man, and no 
Carlylish worship of heroes. 

But rejoice, friend of independent Thought, for a better day is 
dawning. Mackay, in his inimitable way, has caught the inspira¬ 
tion, and sings its promised advent: 

'When greedy authors wield the pen, 

To please the vulgar towu, 

Depict great thievea as injured men 
And heroes of renown: 
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Pander to prejudices uncleaOi 
Apologize for crime, 

And daub the vices of tlie mean 
With flattery like slime : 

For Milton’s craft, for Shakspkasx’s tonguoi 
We blush, but yet reply, 

Orub little wtolee, grub under ground 
There ’• sunshine in the sky!’ 

All these darling fallacies which we have enumerated are not 
alone the bantlings of vulgar minds, but are caressed by those who 
know better. Hence they have become deep rooted in our midst. 
In such a juncture, we hail with peculiar delight a work like that of 
Mr. Mill, of which we promised to say something. Such a work, 
coming as it does brightly and beautifully stamped from his clear, 
pure and analytic mind, doubly refined by passing the ordeal of his 
own unsurpassed critical acumen, will do much to straighten the 
crooked paths of fallacy into which we are straying. His singular 
boldness, extensive research, familiar acquaintance with ancient and 
modern philosophy, and his extraordinary power of classification, 
give him a shield almost as potent against Fallacy as was the dia¬ 
mond one of Prince Arthur, which could turn men into stones, 
stones into dust, and dust into nothing. It matters not where he 
meets the fallacy; whether in the vulgar errors recorded by Sir 
Thomas Browne, in the d priori speculations of Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza; in the domain of numbei*s and mathematics ruled by 
Pythagorus, Playfair and Newton; in the regions of metephysics 
where Kant and Coleridge reign sublime, or in the mystic realms of 
the Platonists, Vedas and Hegelians; whether in the morals of 
Cicero, the ecclesiastical polity of old Hooker, the Organon of Bacon, 
the socialism of Rousseau and Hobbes, the philosophy of Couisin, 
or the theories of Malthus; * any where, any where, in the world,' 
he lays it open with his keen scalpel, with a kind, earnest and honest 
mind. Before his logic, not alone vulgar error but the most inge¬ 
niously-wrought sophistry cannot stand. He unravels with equal 
ease the linsey-wolsey of the house-wife and the web of Arachne. 
His work richly deserves the commendations it has received in 
England, and which, for the honor of American mind, we hope it 
will receive here. His social science, * Historical Method,* and his 
moral and political logic, which follow his analysis and classification 
of fallacies, and which form the conclusion of his able work, would, 
if truly pondered, arrest the thousand vagrant reformatory projects 
and fallacies which are enervating the public mind. He is an Eng¬ 
lishman such as an American may delight to honor; liberal in his 
politics, with no false veneration for the past, with no servility to 

f reater minds, and with a true sense of the progressiveness and 
ignity of mankind. What one man can do, to scatter the chaff of 
error, and teach men how to sow, reap and gamer the golden grain 
of truth, that has Mr. Mill accomplished. But much, almost every 
thing, depends on the individual. He who receives, must cast out 
the fallacy. The sword of Telephus was the best cure for its own 
wounds. 

It is no trifling question of casuistry, no theme for ridicule, how 
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shall a man best subserve his own happiness and maintain his men¬ 
tal vigor, not only in society, but in solitude? Solitude comes to us 
all. Disappointment drives many a noble soul to seek its refuge. 
It is needless for any one, who is accustomed to reflect, to pretend 
to such an immersion in worldliness that he does not need an anchor, 
sure and steadfast within^ to stay him amid storms, and make him 
confident against prospective adversity. Where will he find that 
anchor ? Hope, although symbolized by the anchor, is not sufficient. 
The loose delusions of paradoxy, the filmy visions from fancy*8 loom, 
and the beauties of a false philosophy, cannot be relied upon, in the 
self-searching hour of solitude. Fallacy, in all its forms, is too 
wavering and unsubstantial. Truth alone is firm and improgressive; 
for, as De Quincy well says, * truths are held by a principle of strong 
internal cohesion.’ Truth, strange as it may seem, does not move. 
She draw’s by her attractiveness other shining particles to herself. 
These form the ‘great bases for Eternity.’ You will not find her 
always in the enchanted chambers of power, nor reposing on the 
couches of luxury; but you will find her where old Burton sought 
her, in woods where waters are. In solitude, she appears as she did 
to him, ‘ with her shining light and sparkling countenance, so as ye 
may not be able lightly to resist her.’ To contemplate is to worship 
her; and her’s is no mock ‘ hero worship.’ He who counts her 
rosary will receive the purest spiritual aliment. Let us look upon 
her as the Knight of Holiness looked upon her beautiful embodi- 
ment, Una, in the cave of Despair, when he was about to yield to 
the morbid sophistry which, like ‘dropping honeie,’ fell from the sub¬ 
tle tongue of the grisly Enchanter; and even forlorn and squalid 
Misery will be robed in her celestial light. ‘Certainly,’ says Bacon, 
‘ it is a heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in Charity, 
rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of Truth.’ 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

Mysterious Lights! that paint the northern sky. 
And tinge the sombre dome of silent night 
With streakings of Aurora’s rosy light. 

As sparkling, Hashing zenith-ward ye fly: 

Strange beams ! how oft to superstitious eye 
Your solemn flickerings and changes bright 
Seem fiery chariots rushing to the fight; 

Dread signs that the last awful day draws nigh ! 
To me ye happier fancies bring to mind : 

Let cold Philosophy assign thy cause, 

And hedge thy beauties round with rules and laws; 
*T is Angels, gentle Poetry would say. 

Whose glory, as to heav’n they wing their way. 
Leaves bright and glowing tracks behind. 

RQckttUr , Attff ., 1847. 
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‘TUB F.\CK OF TUB DEAD.’ 


'Thb dignity with which Dkatu his victim insplrea us with tm awe no living thing can 

create. • • • We thnnk with horror from the touch of that hand ■which but yesh’rtlay wan firmly 
clasped In oar own.’ _ Mauttiaja : a Novai, , 


We gaze with deep awe on the face of the dead, 

As they lie in their solemn and dreamless repose; 

And we shrink from their presence with feelings so dread, 
That the heart in its terror seems suddenly i^ze. 


It little avails though the loved one now cold, 

When life-warm, was gentle as Music’s own breath; 
The arm that our infancy once could enfold 

Has a touch how repulsive, when slilTened by Death ! 

ni. 

Ah ! well I remember the morning in June, 

Though twenty long years have since vanished away, 
When first my youug heart learned its dirge-notes to tune, 
As my * Angel of Youth’ in her winding-sheet lay ! 


The eyes whose mild light on my spirit first shone 
For over had ceased in their sweetness to beam, 

And her smiles, which in sickness no dimness had known, 
Like tender young orphans, did holier seem. 


Yet I could not approach her and touch her pale lips. 

Though the first that my infantile cheek did e’er meet. 

And though sweet as the dew that the honey-bee sips 

Were the prayers I had caught there, and learned to repeat 

YU 

I thought as I gazed on her cold livid face. 

That the Angel of Death, who the havoc had wrought. 

Was lingering still in that sanctified place. 

Which seemed with the presence of Deity fraught 


O God ! must the child that now looks in my eye. 

And smiles as its sweet little image it sees. 

When the mirror is hidden, and pulseless I lie. 

Behold me with awe which its feelings shall freeze 7 

▼m. 

O call me away to the home of my hopes. 

When afar from the few who may cherish my name. 
And then, when the mom of their sorrowing opes. 

No death-cloud shall shadow griefs love-kindled fiame. 

Buffalo, (.V, K,) September, 

VOL. XXX. 41 
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VCi* BR BIU’iT. 


LLTTEK T\.-EN’TYFO KTL.. 

PHOM Al.u’ Ar,!A'i OMaH TO 9BTD AiinUAH *L UAJl. OlIIBB ciBCUBTART OF TH » OEaDB* AT CAIRO. 


In the course of ray rambles throuejh this great city, it is not unu¬ 
sual with rae to step into the place where justice is administered. 
I am curious to see what difference exists between this country and 
my own, in this particular; and as the nation believes itself to be 
the most enlightened in the world, beside possessing the most ap¬ 
proved method of discovering and punishing guilt, of securing the 
rights of individuals, of curbing the oppressor and protecting the 
oppressed, it is quite natural I should wish to acquire knowledge 
that may be useful to me in after life. In your quality of ‘ Bash-Katil’ 
(chief Secretary to the Ckadee) it behooves you also to seek wisdom, 
even though it come from Infidels, so that you may be prepared to 
combat any new form of guilt, or be able more effectually to shield 
the innocent. Our blessed Ckoran, which contains the rule of faith, 
is also filled with precepts which meet all questions of civil law, yet 
it wisely permits us to open our ears to instruction from every source, 
trusting that Allah in his kindness will lead our thoughts to that part 
only which is pure. 

Go with me then to one of the Halls of Justice. It is a large 
room, the doors of which are ever open for the entrance of persons 
who desire to observe legal proceedings. At one end is a raised 
platform where sir the judges. There is nothing in their external 
appearance to distinguish them from the by-standers. The Moof’tee, 
who has the highest seat, and the Fellah who gapes at him from below, 
are both dressed alike. He has no turban on his head, no prayer 
carpet is spread for him, and he keeps his sandals on his feet. He 
has not with him his pipe, yet he lets you see, by a variety of ways, 
that he uses and is fond of tobacco. A little below and near the 
Moof’tee^s seat is a large enclosure where assemble the lawyers; 
those who have causes pending rise whenever tliey have occasion 
to speak ; the others are silent, or talk in a low voice to their neigh¬ 
bors, cut pieces of wood with a knife, to quicken the thoughts that 
are afterward to be uttered, and throw their legs on tables made 
for the purpose, so that they may not be soiled when they spit upon 
the floor. At the side is a row of seats for a number of men, who 
when assembled in this place are called the jury. In legal language 
this is composed of a ‘ certain number of men sworn to inquire into 
and try a matter of fact, and to declare the truth upon such evidence 
as shall appear before them.’ This body is treated by the lawyers 
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with great respect when on their seats, always addressed by the title 
of ‘ gentlemen,* yet when away, will hardly receive from them a 
passing notice of recognition. People make way for them when¬ 
ever they go in or come out of the Hall in a body, and they have the 
privilege of spitting on whomsoever and on whatsoever they please, 
provided it be not on the Moof*tee himself. 

These several persons thus assembled constitute what is called a 
Tribunal of Justice. Of the three parts that compose this tribunal, 
the most efficient, and the one the people most depend upon to main¬ 
tain and dispense justice, is the jury. The system of juries is much 
prized and highly extolled both here and in England, not only as the 
true, but almost the only safeguard to personal liberty. Any indi¬ 
vidual, whatsoever may be his station in life, color or capacity, may 
practice as a lawyer, provided he has previously gone through a 
prescribed course of study; and the judges who are the expounders 
of the law, who should be men of great capacity as well as deeply 
learned, are appointed more often as a reward for their political ser¬ 
vices than for legal wisdom; it follows therefore that on the up¬ 
rightness, intelligence and natural sagacity of twelve men called 
jurors, mainly rest the life, liberty and civil rights of the whole com¬ 
munity. One would imagine that a body of men on whom devolves 
such important trusts would be chosen with the strictest regard for 
their fitness for their high and responsible office, yet this is by no 
means the case. 

On a certain day an officer of the court throws into a box a num¬ 
ber of -pieces of paper, on which are written the names of persons 
whom he thinks ought to serve as jurors. He has no personal know¬ 
ledge of them, probably never saw one of them, knows nothing of 
their fitness for the duty, and has no regard to their station, condi¬ 
tion or private character. As a proof of this indifference of choice, 
if it happen, as is not unusual, that one who has been regularly 
drawn to serve, should be absent, his place is immediately supplied 
by the officer taking the first who may chance to be near him. The 
names being drawn from the box, these men thus chosen are assem¬ 
bled in the hall just spoken of, placed on the seats allotted to them, 
there to listen to the most complicated cases as they are expounded 
to them by the lawyers engaged on each side, who by the by as often 
bewilder as enlighten ; after which they retire to a private room, 
there to decide unanimously upon the guilt or innocence of the 
party accused. 

You will I think at once say that this is hap-hazard work to ar- 
rive at justice; that these men cannot all be capable of forming a 
correct opinion on matters they have suddenly been called from their 
accustomed occupations to decide upon, and that the chance is equal 
whether justice or injustice is declared. 

There are other causes which operate to prevent the verdict of 
the jury being the deliberate conviction of the mind of each indi¬ 
vidual juror. When in the case of criminal actions the law is 
severe, the jury is inclined to temper it with mercy, and to bring in 
a verdict for a lesser offence, however strong may be the proof of 
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the guilt of the accused ; this is done in violation of their oaths to 
be governed in their decision solely by law and evidence. Beside, 
a strong disinclination is now manifest against capital punishments; 

80 much so, that if the jury find that by their verdict this would be 
inflicted, they come into court and declare their inability to agree, 
one dissentient being of course sufficient to prevent unanimity. 
When this occurs (and it does frequently) the court discharges them 
and orders a new trial. This want of agreement among jurors is 
become common in this country, even in civil suits, and is a sign 
either that a defect exists in the law, or that the duty of jurors is 
considered as a burden from which they seek to be relieved, by 
throwing it on to a new panel. By the English practice, jurors are 
kept together till they do agree. This is almost like the ancient 
torture to produce confession, only it is a milder form of coercion. 
Yet it does not bring conviction to a juror’s mind, for a man is not 
sooner convinced of a point upon an empty stomach than on a full 
one. Wherefore he of the jury who has most power of endurance 
draws assent from the others, and thus becomes sole master of the 
fate of the accused. Yet the law calls this uniformity of opinion. 
It is any thing but that. Further, even in civil suits it is not uncom¬ 
mon to form a verdict by compromise among the jurors. 

If when the jury do not agree, and the disagreement turns upon a 
matter of law, the judge gives explanations by which to show 
wherein the law applies to the case. And here a new obstacle oc¬ 
curs to prevent the verdict of a jury being the unbiased opinion of 
all and each. One of the greatest difficulties in the way of a juror 
is, where guilt is mixed partly of facts and partly of law. A juror 
•is not likely to possess a knowledge of the law : he cannot tell whe¬ 
ther the act committed had that peculiar character which by law 
makes it a crime; of course he must rely upon the judge to state 
what the law is, as applicable to the facts. Now the judge may be 
full of legal knowledge, yet he may by passion or prejudice be 
warped in judgment, and give to the law a leaning its framers never 
contemplated; moreover, he may at the same time undertake to com¬ 
ment upon the matters of fact. In both cases the effect must be 
injurious to the independence of the jury. They will naturally 
place implicit faith on the interpretation of the law as given to 
them from the bench; and although they are not bound to heed 
the comments, yet their minds are liable to be swayed thereby. 
Hence an influence is created by the judge, and the greater this in¬ 
fluence, whether derived from learning or character, the weaker will 
be the power of the jury to resist its effect, so that at last it may 
come, that one man is both judge and jury, while all the forms of 
justice are observed. 

Neither is a juror always aided by the counsel. If he listen to 
the arguments on both sides with the attention he is bound to give, 
he is not always sure of having a clear view of the merits of the 
case, for one lawyer with a bad cause may have the greatest ability 
to persuade ; the other, who has justice on his side, may yet be defi¬ 
cient in the art of making it apparent. He cannot with composure 
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weigh in his mind the arguments on each side while the counsel are 
absorbed in the examination or in the heat of their address. He 
has not the advantage possessed by the judge of being able to fix 
the attention on one subject, especially one he is not familiar with, 
nor has he an opportunity of taking notes to refresh his memory or 
aid his reflections. On the whole, the rigid impartiality looked for 
in the jury system is not always to be relied upon, and it may be 
a question whether, under its present form and practice, it is so per¬ 
fect a safeguard to the rights of individuals as is imagined by those 
who live under it. 

Trial by jury was practiced among the Christians at a very early 
period of their history. Its existence may be traced as far back as 
the eighth century of the era of the Christians (about the two hun¬ 
dredth year of the Hegira) when it prevailed among the Scandina¬ 
vian tribes. It was not however always resorted to. The feudal 
knights were too arrogant to permit persons lower than their order 
to assume the right of adjusting their disputes : hence the wager of 
battle was instituted; yet this was ot of universal practice, being 
applied to at last only by the weak and aged. Then came the ordeal, 
or appeal to Heaven, instituted by the clergy to keep up their influ¬ 
ence, by imposing upon the minds of the superstitious. So low 
were the masses sunk in ignorance, that the clergy believed a mira¬ 
cle must be resorted to for the purpose of moving them : accordingly 
one was manufactured to suit the times. The lowest jugglery was 
often practiced to deceive the ignorant to condemn the innocent, and 
permit the guilty to escape. After this, the trial by jury came into 
universal use, and has continued to be the law of England and this 
country a great number of years. Like all human institutions it is 
not perfect, and the progress of civilization, which has produced such 
changes in the conduct and moral sentiments of mankind, may ren¬ 
der a modification of the system absolutely necessary. 

In Egypt it is certain it cannot be made to work; and happily for 
us we have a ruler whose great wisdom and impartiality supersede 
the use of such an institution. Our Basha, on whom be blessings! 
has a way which shows that he can unite in his person the two quali¬ 
ties of judge and juror. In one of his journeys into the interior, a 
cultivator of the soil appeared before him, to complain that his only 
cow, on which depended the support of his wife and children, had 
been forcibly taken from him for rent, and he was now destitute. 
Such a flagrant act of oppression was not to be borne ; so his High 
ness lost no time in finding another person with two cows, one of 
which he took and gave to him who complained. This was a sum¬ 
mary way of redressing a wrong. No bill of indictment was found, 
for the crime was apparent; no counsel wasted time in arguing for 
or against the parties ; no judge summed up the evidence or ex¬ 
plained the law; in a twinkling, justice was administered, and pro¬ 
perty distributed with an equal hand. The man who had suffered 
was made whole from his loss, and the man of two cows still had 
one left, for which he was grateful. He did not offend our lord and 
master by a murmur, well knowing that this is disrespectful. 

ntm-Tork, dmf of the Moon ) 

Zoo'l HkeggA: Hegira, 1260. > 
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letter Ctoent»-ffft|>. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

A CUSTOM prevails here among literary and scientific men, who 
have neither inclination nor leisure to write books, ta deliver public 
discourses on such topics as they are familiar with, and which may 
be interesting to those who seek knowledge by an easy road. The 
practice has many advantages ; it gives a young man of abilities an 
opportunity of displaying them, whereby in the end he may acquire 
literary or scientific reputation, while at the same time it conveys to 
the unlearned more instruction by listening an hour than can be 
obtained by a whole day of reading. A listener may not always, in 
so short space of time, acquire a great deal of positive knowledge, 
but this is just within his reach, by awakening his mind to facts he 
knew little of before, and by the method pointed out by the lecturer, 
to make these facts subservient to his enjoyment or improvement. 
You must not imagine that all those who deliver discourses are 
equally gifted in learning, or that all have equal power of fixing the 
attention of their audience. Some of these discourses are poor in 
composition ; some might pass as being good, but are delivered in a 
dull way; on the other hand, many are welLwritten and well recited, 
so that they have the effect to quicken the thoughts and excite the 
curiosity to know more of the subject under discussion. 

Occasionally I have been present at these exhibitions, induced 
by a wish to see as much as possible of the ways of the people, as 
well as by a desire to increase ray stock of knowledge. A short 
time since I listened to a person who delivered a discourse upon 
Civilization, its rise and progress. The orator's matter and man¬ 
ner were both good, yet I was not satisfied ; my mind was not filled. 
After he had finished, I thought there was much more to know, and 
that he had not entered into the subject quite deep enough. This 
state of mind induced a long train of reflection, which determined 
me to attempt to gratify ray desire from my own stock of ideas, 
aided by the writings of those of the learned who had thrown light 
upon a question so deeply interesting to every thinking person. 
When I sat down to the task I had imposed upon myself, it ap¬ 
peared less easy than I had imagined. When I drew up the cur¬ 
tain and looked about for materials to work with, I was sorely puz¬ 
zled to know how to begin, or rather was at a loss to discover 
where the beginning was to be found. I consulted several books, 
and soon saw that the authors did not begin at what I considered 
the true commencement. They took civilization after it had been 
planted, and then marked its progress. This is not going back far 
enough. Robertson, Guizot, and others, have all treated very ably 
on the matter, but they begin at the fall of the Roman empire; 
when, to be sure, the world was thrown into darkness, and civiliza¬ 
tion was almost extinct, while arts, science, literature, and even 
morals, were nearly forgotten. Then they speak of the progress 
of society; of individuals; amelioration of the social system ; ex- 
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pansion of the faculties of man ; without considering that civiliza¬ 
tion had once flourished, and that records were still in existence to 
show how it had reached an exalted state, and by what means it 
was lost. A feeble ray of light still shone on the path of improve¬ 
ment, where might be found means to recover the lost blessing; 
something was still visible to found civilization upon. The sky 
was dim, but the darkness was not total. The Romans in their 
fall left roots which remained long in a dormant state, yet still re¬ 
tained life; when dug up from beneath the rubbish that had col¬ 
lected over them, and carefully tended, they budded and brought 
forth goodly fruit in given time. 

This is the starting-point of most authors I have read. In begin¬ 
ning after this manner, the hardest part of the labor is already 
done ; they have only to dwell on exterior circumstances ; to mark 
the events and revolutions of the social system, and see where it 
brings man out. It does not occur to them to go farther back and 
look deeper, to enter into the interior of man’s nature, to display 
his natural faculties, and describe the change of his ideas when he 
is left alone to his own workings. I incline to the opinion that 
civilization is not a particular fact, but rather a gradual change pro¬ 
duced on men’s minds by a desire to improve their condition; an 
eftbrt to develope their inherent powers. It is a remove from the 
primitive or savage state, whereby in the first place man’s physical, 
then moral condition, is improved, and afterward, his political. 

In the savage state, man’s food depends on game, which is 
perhaps eaten raw, or baked in the sun. In warm climates he goes 
almost if not quite naked, and in cold climates he covers himself 
with skins, which he rudely sews together with the sinews of the 
animals he kills. His mind is a blank, on which very few images 
are painted. He thinks only of what is before him, and how be 
shall keep in life, regardless of those who are nearest to him. He 
cannot count beyond the number of his fingers, and only by these 
because they happen to be present to his sense of sight and touch. 
He sees the effect of the wind and the lightning, hears the thunder, 
and thinks an angry spirit threatens his life ; sees the bright sun, 
and the fields covered with flowers, and the trees bearing fruit, and 
then believes another more benevolent spirit watches over him and 
ministers to his wants. All this, in a certain sense, is tangible ; but 
his idea of a Supreme Creator, Upholder and All-wise Governor, is 
80 confused that he cannot in any way explain it to himself; and his 
actions are but little influenced by these visible objects of nature. 
He moves and breathes, but his soul is a clod without life-giving 
spirit: it has no elevation ; it crawls on the earth; is grovelling, 
earthly. 

1 now think I hear you say, * You have found your beginning.' I 
think so too. My man is low enough; if he had counted with his 
toes instead of his fingers, be would have been not lower, intellec¬ 
tually. Let us therefore take him by the hand and go a-head. To 
say that an ignorant people can of themselves perform acts whereby 
they can cast off their rudeness and make an advance toward civili- 
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zation, is advancing an opinion which, I am aware, sounds in the 
ears of certain goodly persons, heterodox ; of course, very repre¬ 
hensible. Yet facts will bear me out, and justify me in adhering 
to the opinion, up to a certain point. Man no doubt derives his 
faculties from his Maker ; but their development, the uses they 
are put to, depend upon himself, and he is subject to a variety of 
circumstances beyond his control, many of which are impediments 
he has to overcome. He is bom with something in him, and with 
this he does invent new things ; he has desires and longings after 
that which he does not possess. This sets all his faculties in mo¬ 
tion ; the whole machinery of the mind is put at work to satisfy 
these cravings, which when done they become necessary to his ex¬ 
istence, and the man works on to obtain more. The more he works 
the more he acquires, and the more he acquires the more he wants ; 
and happy, thrice happy for him is it that such is the fact. As his 
appetite sharpens, his invention quickens, and his life is rendered 
easier by the improved modes he adopts to sustain it. 

Thus man gains much of himself, but he does not gain all; for 
his views are yet limited to present enjoyment; whereas your true 
civilized man goes beyond, adds to a bare subsistence comforts, to 
comforts luxuries, and taxes his ingenuity to retain these benefits 
and impart them to others. The primitive man, or savage, or bar¬ 
barian, by whatever name called, labors for himself alone; the 
civilized man, not only for himself, but for those around him, and 
bestows a thought upon those who are to succeed him. One is go¬ 
verned by appetite, or instinct, like a brute ; the other is influenced 
by moral principle, which makes him seek the good and avoid the 
evil, without reference to present pleasure. Another disadvantage 
attached to savage life is, that, however naturally ingenious the peo¬ 
ple may be in supplying their wants and rendering their habitations 
comfortable, thpy make no progress; they do not improve on the 
knowledge they first possessed. Years roll on, and they are no far¬ 
ther advanced ; their condition remains the same. 

A distinction should be made between civilization and an im¬ 
provement of the social state. Man is not naturally an insulated 
being. He inclines toward social life. He soon learns that it is the 
best method of preserving himself, and the best means of supplying 
his wants. He has, unknown to himself, a sentiment which draws 
him to his fellow men, even before he sees the necessity of the 
union. The very beasts of the field love to herd; man does the 
same, and gives it another name. Men like to live near each other, 
and as they become sensible to the advantages of uniting, their 
numbers increase within a small space of territory, till at last towns 
and communities are created. Numbers give strength for defence 
or attack, yet still their condition may not be greatly improved. 
This may be called a social state, but it is not civilization. It is 
true it is a step toward it, but civilization cannot properly be said 
to commence till something like a regular government is formed; 
till man enjoys some degree of freedom, is secure in his property, 
and may remove from place to place without forfeiture of his caste 
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or rights. Yet it is true that the germ of civilization lies in man’s 
nature, and all history is but the record of his efforts to advance 
from the place where he stands. He is subject to, and forced to 
obey, the law of progress which propels him, in spite of all obsta¬ 
cles ; and he works on with a patience which time itself does not 
exhaust. 

Barbarism is not a ‘ state of nature,’ as some writers assert, nei¬ 
ther is there a warrant for believing it to be the original condition 
of man: with equal truth it may be said, it is not one of purity, 
virtue and happiness. Man’s earthly destiny is in part marked out 
by his organization. That of the brute creation determines their 
life and conduct, but anatomy reveals nothing to show that he was 
designed for a life of entire repose or one of unceasing activity. 
He has the power of changing from one state to another with little 
effort, and all his faculties fit him for society and improvement. 

And as regards the primitive state of what is called the ‘ patri¬ 
archal age,’ it was not so pure as many well-meaning persons ima¬ 
gine. Men were still well filled with passions, which were often 
brought into play. It is not to be supposed, when they wanted to 
improve their domestic and social condition, and form something 
like a government for the better management of increased num-* 
bers, that they calmly and without contention made a free choice 
of the most virtuous of the community as rulers over them; that 
they yielded without a murmur their individual rights, and that they 
who were chosen took the sovereignty merely to oblige the mass, 
without a little leaven of ambition to soften the sacrifice. This is 
all mere speculation, notwithstanding it is given to us at times as 
truth, in beautiful verse. Men in no age are so pure as that they 
can coolly sit down to enact laws, define rights, and administer 
justice, without having their passions excited, and contests for su¬ 
premacy raised up, conducted too with heat, and often with acri¬ 
mony. 

The first government was one of force, the first law was the law 
of the strong. Force was the ruler; voluntary submission was not. 
It is this we all try to produce, and this makes civilization. 

If I find you are not already wearied, I may extend my thoughts 
on this subject in another letter. 

Nim^York, ninth day of the Moon \ 

Moharam: Hegira^ j 


DIVINATION. 


SBOWINO UOW THOaS AVHO BSAD THS 8TAH4i MaT BB JDACBITXD. 


One told a gentleman 

HisBODihould be a roan-killer, ami be hung for't; 
Who after proved a grout und rich phy^iciua, 

And with great fame in the univerMty 

Hang’d up in picture for a grave example! 

VOL. nx. 43 


Another schemiat 

Found a squint-eyed boy should prove a notable 
Pick-purse, and afterward a roost strong thief; 
When he grew up to be a cuaniug lawyer, 

And at last died a judge! Trooi«». 
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lines: domestic bliss. 


BT ’ ONS wno KWOWS.’ 


•Tn* heart, distroating. salt* if this be joy.’ 


*T WAB Monday—§pirit-qnailing day! —by hasbands noted well. 
That in an orchard as I walked, it unto me befel 
To be aware of some one there, though hid by branch and leaf, 
Who thus in sad soliloquy gave utterance to his grief; 


* O yes, it may be easy, love, and very prudent too, 

For me to own you ’re always right in what you say or do; 

It surely is the safer way to answer with a smile. 

Than’t is to doubt, and see you pout and bite your lip the while. 


HI. 

* But why is it that now it seems at times as if the glow 
Of love did o’er the path of life a checkered shadow throw ? 

Pray what can be ’twixt it and me that makes it shine less bright, 
As if a mist were climbing up before my mental sight ? 


‘ Alas the day! the smiles with which my soul you used to cheer 
Are changed for frowns and sullen looks, that mar your beauty, dear; 
And tones that fell like music’s swell upon my boyish heart, 

Methinks in time’s alembic, love, have grown a little tart 


‘ Your once fair brow is often now with ruffling passions knit, 

And, oh! those eyes! how bravely changed the flashes they emit! 

And then your shEup asperities — it puts me in amaze 

To think they never showed themselves in all our courting days. 


* The phases of the gentler sex are marvels unto me, 

And very hard to understand their whims and humors bo; 

But I have learned this pregnant truth, nor hold my learning cheap, 
That woman is a mystery unfathomably deep!’ 


vn. 

Now hearing such a plaint as this, I laughed in my sleeve. 

To think how many married men have equal cause to grieve ; 
And filled with doubts as to my fate if Kate and I were wed, 
1 mused till I grew sad, and then went supperless to bed. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


BIPLT 0» *0. ▲. B.’ TO ’T. L.’ IN THR XMtaXKnBOOXBa ROB 


Dear Knick. : You intimate in your last number that the public 
has probably had enough of this classical controversy. Therein I 
am disposed to agree with you ; but as Professor Lewis has done 
me the honor to write ten pages and a half on two lines of mine, 
common courtesy demands some notice of his favors, though nei¬ 
ther my time nor your space will allow me to answer him on the same 
liberal scale, supposing for a moment that that were at all neces¬ 
sary. When I first heard that * T. L.’ intended to *be down upon 
me,* I confess to having been somewhat startled. But when the 
threatened article appeared, this feeling changed to one of pure 
amusement. While wading through the much verbiage composing 
it, my relieved mind ‘ took the sense of it* summarily, and resolved 
it into the following satisfactory propositions: 

I. That when a Greek Professor edits a Greek author, we ought 
not to expect from him * critical excellence or critical investiga¬ 
tion.* (p. 246, sub fin.) 

IL That when a word has one sense in all ordinary Greek, and 
it requires another sense in a particular place to explain one of 
Prof. Lewis’s theories, the whole usage of the language must bend 
to the Professor’s theory I (pp. 247—250.) 

III. That because Plato makes existence connote potentiality^ or 
in other words, holds that whatever really exists is able to do some¬ 
thing ; therefore, whenever Plato uses a neuter verb it must have 
an active signification, (p. 250.) 

IV. That it is unfair to expose another’s blunders, unless you 
make blunders of your own for him to assail in turn. (p. 251.) 

V. That in reviewing an editor who has followed a particular 
commentator, any investigation of the merits of that commentator 
is irrelevant, (p. 252.) 

VI. That one is less likely to be a scholar for having been edu¬ 
cated at a place famous for scholarship. 

VII. That a man who has studied Greek under private tutors 
who know a great deal, is less likely to know it than one who has 
studied it under public tutors who know very little, or without any 
tutor at all. (p. 253.) 

VIII. That when ‘ a list of authorities has been handed down 
from commentator to commentator, and growing longer ever since 
the days of the Scholiasts,’ the critic who follows and quotes these 
authorities shows ignorance and presumption, and the critic who 
neglects and contradicts them shows learning and modesty, (p. 253, 
sub fin.) 

IX. That to adduce parallel passages is ‘ attempting to get a re- 
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putation for learning under false pretences but to neglect paral¬ 
lel passages is a proof of real learning, (p. 253, sub fin.) 

X. That when a critic quotes and explains an author correctly, 
he is to be presumed not to have read him, or at least not read him 
so carefully as one who does not allude to him, or explains him in¬ 
correctly. (p. 254.) 

XI. That because certain things are only the means to an end, 
therefore it is wise to jump immediately at the end, without attempt¬ 
ing to master the means.* (p. 254, sub fin.) 

XII. That because it is wrong to condemn an author, whose 
business is not to explain words and sentences, for verbal inaccura¬ 
cies, therefore it is wrong to condemn a commentator, whose busi¬ 
ness is to explain words and sentences, for verbal inaccuracies.! 
(pp. 254 — 256. 

XIII. That because classical scholarship is not so important as 
theology, morals, or political economy, therefore it is not worth 
while to be a correct scholar at all. (p. 255.) 

XIV. That the less you know the meaning of an author’s words, 
the more likely you are to know the meaning of his thoughts, and 
vice versd ; in short, that the less able you are to translate an author, 
the more likely you are to understand him. (pp. 256, 257.) 

Fourteen very pretty paradoxes and nonseijuiturs. Let your 
readers compare them with ‘ T. L.’s’ article, and judge whether 
they are not legitimately evolved from it. 

But docs the Professor pretend to justify his rendering of xadf any- 
xvia ? He does ; and his attempt is one of the most ingenious 
specimens of throwing dust on record. On a simple point of gram¬ 
mar, within the reach and capacity of any fresh-man or even clever 
school-boy, he has raised a cloud of questions, the satisfactory set¬ 
tlement of which would involve a discussion of the whole Platonic 
and Aristotelian systems of philosophy, (say six hundred octavo 
pages; it occupies about that space in Ritter;) involving in its 
subordinate branches such little digressions as an analysis of the 
Sophista, which in its turn would involve analyses of its kindred 
dialogues, the Theatetus and Politicus. But I have no idea of let¬ 
ting him throw the case into chancery after this fashion. The ques¬ 
tion lies in a nut-shell. Certain tenses of ioir,iu and its compounds 
have an active signification ; certain other tenses have a neuter sig¬ 
nification. This distinction is universally preserved. Prof. Lewis 
translates a neuter tense as if it were an active. I said this was an 
outrageous grammatical blunder, and it is ; and the Professor may 
talk forever on the subject without being able to get over it. All 
that his argument proves is, that a constituted or standing condition 


* Thk schoolmen bad a question, ‘ whether antrcis can go from one point to another without paw¬ 
ing through the space between.’ 1 do n't know if ' T. L.’ pretends to any thing angelic, but bis no¬ 
tion of explaining the whole Platonic philosophy, before understanding some of the most ordinary 
Platonic words, certainly smacks of the supernatural. 

tE. e. It would be absurd to condemn Shelley as a poet because he uses the nomiuatire ‘ye* 
for the objective ‘you therefore it is absurd to condemn Mr. Smith, commentator on a Greek au¬ 
thor, as a commentator, because he dues not understand sundry Greek words and constructions. 
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may have constituting or active attributes, wliich I suppose nobody 
ever doubted. That political organization which we call the state 
docs a great many thinnrs; it appoints magistrates, makes peace 
and war, etc. Would this justify any one in saying that state^ ac¬ 
cording to its derivation, meant an acting, and not a standingl 
KadeoiiiXiag is a very common word in Greek, and we always find 
the sense of ‘ settled,* * * § * established,'* standing,’assigned to it. If 
*T. L.*»8uspected that this participle had a peculiar sense in Plato, 
(as Lucan has que for neque, contrary to the general usage of his 
language,*) ho was hound to prove this by a copious comparison 
and investigation of passages. He seems to have some vague idea 
of doing this when he makes his two references to the Sophista. 
The former of these only proves that Plato considered dvpafug a ne¬ 
cessary condition of existence. Now what does SvvajLitg mean 1 
'Potentiality, latent power or capability to act. A man may have 
dvvauig to jump over a small house, and yet bo standing perfectly still ; 
so that this citation shows only that * T. L.* has forgotten the differ¬ 
ence between dvva/uig and iriQyeid, or the two words that 

express active power; and this, too, after writing a long note on the 
subject.! The second passage cited is the enumeration of Plato's 
highest genera, id op, (existence,) aidaig, and xlpijoig, * Among 
these,' says the Professor, * otdoig is not the mere negative of 
Mi'pT^aig, but the higher being of the idea, as the other is of the mat-^ 
ter.* This is very improbable, on two accounts : First, because the 
Greek terra xtpfjoig is of much more extensive signification than our 
term motion ; it includes birth and death, increase and decrease, and 
several other changes.]: It is most natural therefore to expect that 
the opposite of ntvi^aig will be the very essence of inertia. Secondly, 
the great question discussed in the Sophista is,§ how non-existences 
(rd bvni) can be said to he [flpaC) this or that; and therefore this 
dialogue is the very place where we should expect to find a mere 
negation endued with existence. 

And now comes up an important question. If this mistransla¬ 
tion was a solitary slip on the Professor's part, it was unjust to 
make a disparaging remark about it. If, on the contrary, * Plato 
Contra Atheos' is a book out of which you may literally shake inac¬ 
curacies by the handful, then it is a convenient and proper test of ^ 
other men's inaccuracy, and may justly be alluded to as such. On 
the fly-leaf of my copy I find pencilled down a full page of errors, 
the result of one perusal of the book two years ago. Merely to 
explain these would take twelve pages of your Magazine. But in 
this case six instances are as good as six hundred ; so please to ex¬ 
amine the following half-dozen : 

Page 42: ovy^ipeid ng fuiog oe Seta ngbg j 6 ^vyq>vjov dyei nydr xd& 


* Vide 'Phanalia,' Lib. 1. t. 77, and Weiik’s note thereon, 

t Lkwu's * Plato Contra Atheoi,* p. 190. 

J ‘Plato Contra Atheos,' p. 184, s. 99. 

§ As any one may sec for himself. The ‘Sophista' is a nice bit of lieht after-dinner reading, 
a i aie g t as easy to unuerstaud as ‘ T. L.'8’ phtlologico-inctaji'.iyAtcol speculations. 
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vofilge^v hvai, ^v(i(f>viov should be connected with Ti/idy and 

* a natural honoring,’ etc. This construction is un-Greek and im¬ 
possible. Translate : * Leads you to what is kindred, so as to honor 
It,’ etc. 

Page 44. h jui/mpea^ai, * A peculiar Grsecism, equivalent to 

d^loy iaxi ae fiifixpeodat, 

Jrikogh fiifKfsa&at is an expression that an Athenian cobbler would 
not have used, I wish every one who has ‘ Plato Contra Atheos* 

* come-atable’ would look at this place for himself: it requires very 
little knowledge of Greek to appreciate the mistake, and it is such a 
mistake as must be seen in the very book to be fully credited. I will 
not insult your readers by pointing out the proper construction. 

Page 51. Tiby dndauy Italy dx dtadrjaetg te xal iniax^uai, * All such 
things as are capable of being perceived by the sense and by the 
understanding.’ 

Now ‘ objects of the understanding' is precisely what inlaj^fiai 
does not mean, reason and understanding are more opposed by 

the Kantians than intaiinur] and rovg in philosophical Greek. iVov? 
is conversant with principles Emaxiiprj is conversant with t4 

i&y deductions from principles, 'Eniai^pah then are the 

objects of reason csnd knowledge^ or in a word, sciences,* This will be 
made clear at once by referring to the chief argument of the Pro¬ 
tagoras, which is whether dgetii is an Iriaii^fArj, Now to ask whether 
virtue is a thing capable of being perceived by the understandings is 
not remarkably intelligible, but to ask if virtue is a science^ a thing 
that can be leamedf is a plain question enough. 

Page 57. ‘ Mi{ Uysiv itself however, in the sense of ‘ speaking im- 

S roperly,* or of ^ saying nothing to the purpose,’ is so common in 
rreek,’ etc. ‘ We wish that he had given one example,’ sa]^ 
Woolsey. I wish the president may get his example, but I fear he 
will have to wait a long while. Professor Lewis was thinking of 
(iridly UyBiv, If he can find one single instance of the phrase which 
he affirms to be * so common in Greek,’ 1 will publish his next book 
at my own expense. 

Page 323. Note: ‘ The same primary idea exists in the Latin 
purus, from the Greek 

The Greek v invariably becomes y in Latin, so that this derivation 
is impossible. 

Page 351. ‘ It (aoxpta) is''what Plato elsewhere frequently styles 
q)Q6yi]axg.* There is as much difference between aocpCa and q>Q6yr}a^ 
as there is between genius and talent, 

A man pretending to be a scholar makes abook/kZZof such mistakes, 
and then talks of'exposing my ignorance!’ It is too rich a joke! No; it 
is my knowledge which has exasperated his ignorance. It is my accu¬ 
racy which has shamed his inaccuracy; and, unable to impugn my ver¬ 
bal criticism, in a summary fit of rage he condemns and wishes to an¬ 
nihilate all verbal criticism, from Porson’s time down, both English 
and German ; for the Germans, as he must know, if he has ever 

* Sixth Book of Ajiii3TOTi.K's Eihic«,|)a«4]im. 
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read any of them, are as minute and copious and exacting, ay, and 
as belligerent, as the English. He is angry at me for having ‘ in my 
note-book' things which he has not read, or if he has read, is unable 
to remember and apply; and therefore he would persuade your 
readers that I do not know them, though it looks so much as if I 
did. ‘ He has not read these authors ; that word was not the first 
that occurred to him.* I say I have read the authors, and the word 
%cas the first that did occur; and my assertion is as good as Mr. Lewis’s. 
The only way of proving such assertions is by internal evidence. 
If a critic pretends to have read an author, and then shows igno¬ 
rance of that author, you adduce his ignorance against him. Thus, 
to take a case in point; when a writer is always referring to Plato 
and Aristotle, I naturally conclude that he has read much of them ; 
but when I find on examination that he does not know or remember 
the meanings of some of the fundamental words in the Aristotelian 
and Platonic vocabularies, such as divapag and I as natu¬ 

rally doubt the extent and accuracy of his Platonic and Aristotelian 
reading.* 

The Professor’s inferences throughout are certainly original, and 
amused me much by their novelty; they were so different from any 
thing I was prepared to expect. I thought he would expose my 
errors; he has only found me guilty of accuracies. I supposed that 
when two Lexicons appeared, it might be of some service to the 
Lexicon-buying public to give them the experience of one who had 
used both; it seems, according to him, that this was done only to 
‘ call out the choicest treasures of my erudition.’ I imagined that 
doubts entertained on any point were most likely to get a satisfac¬ 
tory answer by being publicly expressed; but according to the Pro¬ 
fessor, this was only taking pains to bring in • carefully-culled spe¬ 
cimens of learning,’ and that too in places where I actually asked 
for information.t I always thought a man was more likely to know 
a subject from having studied under the best masters of it; he tells 
me that this is childish and aristocratic. 1 have been taught to value 
the authority of commentators; he has found out that every man 
should be his own commentator. 

Indeed, the whole tone of * T. L.’s article reminds me of a class 
of writers with whom he is not usually supposed to have much in com¬ 
mon ; I mean the Associationists. Had I time, and a file of * The Tri¬ 
bune,’ 1 would engage to find in it counterparts to all his recommen¬ 
dations and invectives. They would emancipate the political world 


* Whatstxe is worth doio; at all is worth doinf wait Borne aaj the classics shoeld not be read 
at all; some that they should be read without notes; but no one I believe, belbre * T. L.,’ maintained 
that they should be read with had notes. Inaccuracy fai the teacher damages the pupil in two ways; 
directly, by misleading him as to the meaning of passages; Indirectly, by encouraging him in habita 
of mental inaccuracy. If the blind lead the blind we all know what will happen to them. Did none 
but ttholars read these books, their mistakes would be not only harmless but positively amusing. 

t A LtnxB incident which hiq>peBed in connexion wiUi this review of the lexicons show how real 
scholars understand these matters. 1 had expressed a doubt if dvaava was ever used in prose. Mr> 
Dxislcb promptly Airnisbed two instances. This was settling the question at once. It only re¬ 
mained to take the first public opportunity of doiqg Mr. Dbulbb full justice. 
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vofilgsiv liyai, ^\}fiq>viov should be connected with xifiay and yof^gs^v 
* a natural honoring,' etc. This construction is un-Greek and im¬ 
possible. Translate : ' Leads you to what is kindred, so as to honor 
It,' etc. 

Page 44. dfjio? h fii/Lupea^at, * A peculiar Graecism, equiTalentto 
d^l6y iaxi ae fii/n<p6adai, 

JriXogh fii/LKfeadai is an expression that an Athenian cobbler would 
not have used. I wish every one who has ‘ Plato Contra Atheos' 

‘ come-atable' would look at this place for himself: it requires very 
little knowledge of Greek to appreciate the mistake, and it is such a 
mistake as must be seen in the very book to be fully credited. I will 
not insult your readers by pointing out the proper construction. 

Page 51. Tiby 6n6auy Italy dt diad'^iaeig re xal EnirOi^uai,, * All such 
things as are capable of being perceived by the sense and by the 
understanding.' 

Now ‘objects of the understanding' is precisely what Iniar^M 
does not mean. Not reason and understanding are more opposed by 
the Kantians than Imari^fjiri and vovg in philosophical Greek. iVov? 
is conversant with principles Emar^fiti is conversant with t4 

iteql r&y deductions from principles, 'Entarr^pai, then are the 

objects of reason and knowledge, or in a word, sciences,* This will be 
made clear at once by referring to the chief argument of the Pro¬ 
tagoras, which is whether is an Iriailiprj, Now to ask whether 
virtue is a thing capable of being perceived by the understanding, is 
not remarkably intelligible, but to ask if virtue is a science, a thing 
that can he learned, is a plain question enough. 

Page 57. * Uysiv itself however, in the sense of ‘ speaking im¬ 
properly,' or of ‘ saying nothing to the purpose,' is so common in 
Greek,’ etc. ‘ We wish that he had given one example,’ says 
Woolsey. I wish the president may get his example, but 1 fear he 
will have to wait a long while. Professor Lewis was thinking of 
pridhy liys^y. If he can find one single instance of the phrase which 
he affirms to be ‘ so common in Greek,' I will publish his next book 
at my own expense. 

Page 323. Note : * The same primary idea exists in the Latin 
purus, from the Greek nvq,' 

The Greek v invariably becomes y in Latin, so that this derivation 
is impossible. 

Page 351. ‘It (ooijpdx) is-'what Plato elsewhere frequently styles 
q>q6yi]ai>g.' There is as much difference between aotpta and xpgdrija^ 
as there is between genius and talent, 

A man pretending to be a scholar makes abook/kZZof such mistakes, 
and then talks of‘expo8ing my ignorance!’ It is too rich a Joke! No; it 
is my knowledge which has exasperated his ignorance. It is my accu¬ 
racy which has shamed his inaccuracy; and, unable to impugn my ver¬ 
bal criticism, in a summary fit of rage he condemns and wishes to an¬ 
nihilate all verbal criticism, from Person's time down, both English 
and German ; for the Germans, as he must know, if he has ever 


* Sixth Book of Ajiistot:.k' 8 Ethics, 
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read any of them, are as minute and copious and exacting, ay, and 
as belligerent, as the English. He is angry at me for having ‘ in my 
note-book* things which he has not read, or if he has read, is unable 
to remember and apply; and therefore he would persuade your 
readers that 1 do not know them, though it looks so much as if 1 
did. * He has not read these authors ; that word was not the first 
that occurred to him.’ 1 say 1 have read the authors, and the word 
tcae the first that did occur; and my assertion is as good as Mr. Lewis’s. 
The only way of •proving such assertions is by internal evidence. 
If a critic pretends to have read an author, and then shows igno¬ 
rance of that author, you adduce his ignorance against him. Thus, 
to take a case in point; when a writer is always referring to Plato 
and Aristotle, I naturally conclude that he has read much of them ; 
but when I find on examination that he does not know or remember 
the meanings of some of the fundamental words in the Aristotelian 
and Platonic vocabularies, such as divafug and I as natu¬ 

rally doubt the extent and accuracy of his Platonic and Aristotelian 
reading.* 

The Professor’s inferences throughout are certainly original, and 
amused me much by their novelty; they were so different from any 
thing I was prepared to expect. I thought he would expose my 
errors; he has only found me guilty of accuracies. I supposed that 
when two Lexicons appeared, it might be of some service to the 
Lexicon-buying public to give them the experience of one who had 
used both ; it seems, according to him, that this was done only to 
* call out the choicest treasures of my erudition.’ I imagined that 
doubts entertained on any point were most likely to get a satisfac¬ 
tory answer by being publicly expressed; but according to the Pro¬ 
fessor, this was only taking pains to bring in * carefully-culled spe¬ 
cimens of learning,’ and that too in places where 1 actually asked 
for information.t I always thought a man was more likely to know 
a subject from having studied under the best masters of it; he tells 
me that this is childish and aristocratic. 1 have been taught to value 
the authority of commentators; he has found out that every man 
should be his own commentator. 

Indeed, the whole tone of * T. L.’s article reminds me of a class 
of writers with whom he is not usually supposed to have much in com¬ 
mon ; I mean the Associationists. Had I time, and a file of * The Tri¬ 
bune,’ I would engage to find in it counterparts to all his recommen¬ 
dations and invectives. They would emancipate the political world 


* Whatstse is worth doin; at all ia worth doing wait Borne eay the elaaaics shonld not be read 
at all; aome that they should be read without notes; bat no one I believe, belbre * T. L.,’ maintained 
that they should be read with hoi notes. Inaccuracy in the teacher damages the pupil in two ways; 
directly, by misleading him as to the meaning of passages; indirectly, by encouraging him in habits 
of mental inaecuracy. If the blind lead the blind we all know what will happen to them. Did none 
but scholars read these books, their mistakes would be not only harmless but positively amusing. 

t A LITTZ.B incident which hiq>peBed in connexion with this review of the lexicons show how real 
scholars understand these mattera. 1 had expressed a doubt if dvaasa was ever used in prose. Mr> 
Deislxe promptly Airnished two instances. This was settling the question at once. It only re¬ 
mained to take the first public opportunity of doiqg Mr. Deislbb full justice. 
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from the laws of former statesmen, he the literary world from the laws 
of former p^rammarians. They twist the Bible to suit their views ; 
he twists the Greek lani^uapje to suit his. They sneer at feudal in¬ 
stitutions; he sneers at old universities. In all his battles with 
these disorganizcrs I have been ready to bid him Gon-speed and 
^macte virtute^ to any extent. But surely, if authority and prece¬ 
dent have so much weight in other matters, they must be allowed 
some little in classical criticism. It is a poor rule that won’t 
work both ways. What is sauce for Fourier must be sauce for 
Lewis. 

With this suggestion I remain, dear Knick., truly yours, 

Siptembcr c. a. B. 


AUTUMN RHYMES. 


BT THOMAS MAOKS1.I.AU. 


I *VE several times in vain essay’d to sing 
A simple song of Autumn. Other fingers 
Have oft and sweetly touch’d the tuneful string, 
And waked the peusivencss that life-long lingers 
In hearts of men, like some long-haUow’d story. 

I’ve seen the tender flowers grow pale and die. 
The dry and wither’d leaves around rae lie, 

The sun go down in his peculiar glory, 

The thrice-expanded moon come slowly up, 

And break a passage through the eastern vapors, 
The pure, clear stars light up their little tapers 
And swing them out, each in a crystal cup, 

As if to lure the feet of mortals thither. 

The land of love, where hopes nor flowers wither. 


n. 

And I have had within some partial movings 

Of spiritualuess ; some quickening of the feelings; 
Yet careless heed I’ve given to the re provings 
Of Nature in her many-voiced revealings. 

The Autumn is a solemn missioner; 

A preacher to the sons of men is she: 

And happy he who learns betimes of her 
The wholesome truth of his mortality, 

And ponders well the fleetness of his days. 

And meekly walks in heavenly wisdom’s ways. 

The fading leaf’s an eloquent text to man: 

‘ We all do fade, and wither as a leaf 

And he who reaches life’s extremest span 
Exclaims in sadness, ‘ Ah ! my days are brief!’ 

ThUadtlphia, Novtn^tr 13, 1646. 
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A LAY SERMON. 


•l« JtOT THIS THB OAOPBNTSn’s SO V T* — M ATTSHW XIII: 55. 


At first sight, mjr fnonds, you notice nothing strange about our 
text. It is a simple question ; thrown out, apparently for no better 
or worse purpose than the gratification of an idle curiosity. Very 
simple ; eadily understood, easily atiswered ,* but withal one of the 
most remarkable questions ever asked on earth ; as we shall see by 
and by. 

One who had long been absent fromi * his own country’ had come 
to revisit the scenes of his childhood. Abroad he had gained a sin*^ 
gular reputation. Men knew not what to make of him. He Was 
wise : even in boyhood he had puzzled with his logic the Doctors 
of Divinity in the metropolis of his nation, and ripening years had 
steadily developed the resources of an intellect gifted with mysterious 
powers. He was pure : temptation had tried in vain to shake the 
firmness of his integrity; malice had never been able to cast a doubt 
upon his honor. He was benevolent! He had healed the sick, he 
had given sight to the blind, he had caused the dumb to speak, he 
had instructed the poor. He was brave : enemies, thirsting for his 
blood, had hung like wolves upon his path, but he had walked in 
and out among them' as cool and as calm as a summer’s lUoming. 
He was eloquent: he had preached a sermon better than any other 
ever delivered before or since. But more i there were men and 
women among the villages that bordered on the lake of Gennesaret 
who declared that they had seen him cast out devils; there were 
men and women in the highest ranks of the very capital of Galilee, 
the wealthy city of Capernaum, who stood ready to testify that they 
had seen this man raise their ruler’s ‘ little daughter’ from the dead. 
And now, preceded by rumors of his wonderful works, having wan¬ 
dered hither and thither for a long time among the mountains, the 
lakes, the hamlets and the cities of Galilee, this strange young 
man (for he was still young) had come back to Nazareth to see his 
mother. He had come, not to make a parade of his eloquence; 
not to dazzle his former acquaintances by the blaze of his fame ; 
not to exact from his fellow-citizens the tribute of public applause ; 
he had come simply to say a few kind words to his old mother, his 
brothers and his sisters ^ to exchange early reminiscences too, it may 
be, among those whom he had loved to play with when he and they 
were boys and ^rls together. 

One would think, my friends, that the people of Nazareth, how¬ 
ever unostentatious his approach, should have received this person 
with distinguished honor; that all classes of citizens should have 
striven among themselves to see who could pay him the most cour¬ 
teous attentions. What did they do 1 They met him in the syna¬ 
gogue ; they listened with astonishment to him who spake * as never 
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from the laws of former statesmen, he the literary world from the laws 
of former p^ammarians. They twist the Bible to suit their views ; 
he twists the Greek languap^e to suit his. They sneer at feudal in¬ 
stitutions; he sneers at old universities. In all his battles with 
these disorganizcrs I have been ready to bid him Gon-speed and 
‘ made virtute' to any extent. But surely, if authority and prece¬ 
dent have so much weight in other matters, they must be allowed 
some little in classical criticism. It is a poor rule that won’t 
work both ways. What is sauce for Fourier must be sauce for 
Lewis. 

With this suggestion I remain, dear Knick., truly yours, 

S^i««*er7,1847. ®- 


AUTUMN RHYMES. 


BT TUOUAS MAO&SLLAh. 


I Ve several times in vain essay’d to sing 
A simple song of Autumn. Other fingers 
Have oft and sweetly touch’d the tuneful string. 
And waked the pensivoncss that life-long lingers 
In hearts of men, like some long-hallow’d story. 

I Ve seen the tender fiowers grow pale and die, 
The dry and wither’d leaves around me lie. 

The sun go down in his peculiar glory, 

The thrice-expanded moon come slowly up. 

And break a passage through the eastern vapors. 
The pure, clear stars light up their little tapers 
And swing them out, each in a crystal cup. 

As if to lure the feet of mortals thither. 

The land of love, where hopes nor fiowers wither. 


11 . 

And I have had within some partial movings 

Of spiritnalness ; some quickening of the feelings; 
Yet careless heed I’ve given to the reprovingrs 
Of Nature in her many-voiced revealings. 

The Autumn is a solemn missioner; 

A preacher to the sons of men is she: 

And happy he who learns betimes of her 
The wholesome truth of his mortality. 

And ponders well the fieetness of his days. 

And meekly walks in heavenly wisdom’s ways. 

The fading leaf’s an eloquent text to man: 

‘We all do fade, and wither as a leaf;’ 

And he who reaches life’s extremes! span 
Exclaims in sadjtess, ‘ Ah ! my days are brief!’ 

Philudelphia, Novtmbtr 13, 1846. 
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A LAY SERMON. 


•i« jtOT THIS Taa oabpbmtbr's son T‘— matthsw xiit: 55. 


Alt first sight, mjr fnends, you notice nothing strange about our 
text. It is a simple question ; thrown out, apparently for no better 
or worse purpose than the gratification of an idle curiosity. Very 
simple ; easily understood, easily answered ; but withal one of the 
most remarkable questions ever asked on earth ; as we shall see by 
and by. 

One who had long been absent fromi * his own country’ had come 
to revisit the scenes of his childhood. Abroad he had gained a sin*^ 
gular reputation. Men knew not what to make of him. He Was 
wise : even in boyhood he had puzzled with his logic the Doctors 
of Divinity in the metropolis of his nation, and ripening years had 
steadily developed the resources of an intellect gified with mysterious 
powers. He was pure : temptation had tried in vain to shake the 
firmness of his integrity; malice had never been able to cast a doubt 
upon his honor. He was benevolent: He had healed the sick, he 
had given sight to the blind, he had caused the dumb to speak, he 
had instructed the poor. He was brave : enemies, thirsting for his 
blood, had hung like wolves upon his path, but he had walked in 
and out among themf as cool and as calm as a summer’s lOoming. 
He was eloquent: he had preached a sermon better than any other 
ever delivered before or since. But more; there were men and 
women among the villages that bordered on the lake of Gennesaret 
who declared that they had seen him cast out devils; there were 
men and women in the highest ranks of the very capital of Galilee, 
the wealthy city of Capernaum, who stood ready to testify that they 
had seen this man raise their ruler’s * little daughter’ from the dead. 
And now, preceded by rumors of his wonderful works, having wan¬ 
dered hither and thither for a long time among the mountains, the 
lakes, the hamlets and the cities of Galilee, this strange young 
man (for he was still young) had come back to Nazareth to see his 
mother. He had come, not to make a parade of his eloquence; 
not to dazzle his former acquaintances by the blaze of his fame ; 
not to exact from his fellow-citizens the tribute of public applause ; 
he had come simply to say a few kind words to his old mother, his 
brothers and his sisters; to exchange early reminiscences too, it may 
bo, among those whom he had loved to play with when he and they 
were boys and ^rls together. 

One would think, my friends, that the people of Nazareth, how¬ 
ever unostentatious his approach, should have received this person 
with distinguished honor; that all classes of citizens should have 
striven among themselves to see who could pay him the most cour¬ 
teous attentions. What did they do 1 They met him in the syna¬ 
gogue ; they listened with astonishment to him who spake * as never 
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man spakeand then, looking on the sad face of this brave and 
beautiful being, the miserable creatures asked, with a sneer: 

* It not this the carpenter's son V 

Why did they not cry Hosanna 1 Why did they not fall down and 
worship ] Because they were men of mean and vulgar spirits, those 
Nazarenes; and, like other such of our own day, had a miserable 
standard to measure character by. The august person before them 
did not, they thought, move in the right ‘ set ;* did not belong to the 
‘ good society’ of Nazareth. 

* Is not this the carpenter’s son V They considered this question 
a test of character; and such in fact it was, for it showed what kind 
of stuff themselves were made of- They could not recognise true 
greatness in others, because they had not learned to see any thing 
noble in their own breasts. Give me the guage by which you mea¬ 
sure another man, and I will tell you your own dimensions to a barley 
com. Your standard will be just as tall as yourself. 

* Is not this the carpenter’s son V Ay; but the centurion of 
Capernaum did not ask that question ; neither did Jairus the ruler, 
nor Nicoderaus the doctor of laws, nor Pontius Pilate the governor, 
nor Joseph of Arimathea, the * honorable counsellor.* For they 
were gentlemen ; and no gentleman was ever afraid of being con¬ 
taminated by contact with a pure mind, or ever refused to honor 
genius and virtue. Nobody but the pitiful Nazarenes asked that 
question ; insects as they were, beneath the awful front of that ma¬ 
jestic One, trying to look down on Him ! Said I not truly that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, their inquiry was a re¬ 
markable one ] 

Now, of this text my reverend friend Simpkins would make a 
‘practical application* somewhat different from that which I intend 
to offer. He would address first, by way of compliment, the saints, 
and then the sinners by way of menace. Chiefly would he warn 
us against pride ; holding up as an example thereof the conduct of 
the Nazarenes. My discourse, less artistical than his, will be levelled 
at sinners only, leaving others to take care of themselves, and in¬ 
culcating that pride which the Nazarenes were too mean to under¬ 
stand. 

A man, my friends, ought to be proud ; not vain, not egotistical, 
not conceited, not arrogant; but, on the contrary, modest and proud. 
Man is a valuable animal. He is useful for building rail-roads, for 
hoeing-com, for waiting on steam-engines and for charging batte¬ 
ries ; also for consuming the products of his own or his neighbor’s 
industry, and for many things beside. As a race, then, he deserves 
respect- But as an individual, he possesses a value different not only 
in degree but in kind from that pertaining to iron and steam, cattle 
and gun-powder. The worth of these last mainly consists in their 
capability of being appropriated, and made to serve the interests of 
those who use them; it is extrinsic and relative ; it is derived from 
man, and without him would not exist. But each human being has 
a value intrinsic and positive; not dependent on society or any thing 
else 'f which he would retain though he stood alone upon the earth; 
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whioh would cling to him though he were boyering in desolate aoli- 
tude midway between Sirius and the sun ; even there the soul, con¬ 
taining inherent and indestructible life, thought and feeling, would 
be worth something to itself, would be the thing prized and the 
prizer; would not need to go out of itself to get itself a value. A 
bird skimming over the water, my friends, is a very valuable thing, 
while with a happy heart, 

‘ Radit iter liquidum, celeree neque commoret alas,* 

as Virgil saith beautifully; but *ye are of more value than many 
sparrows,' more beautifully saith Onb greater than Virgil. And 
herein, ray friends, is the distinction between you and the innocent 
birds ; an infinite one, in contemplating which you ought to take 
some satisfaction, if for no other end than to show your gratitude 
to Him who has made you so * infinite in faculties.’ Moreover, there 
is such a thing as virtue, there is such a thing as intellect, there is 
such a thing as refinement, things that a sparrow never dreamed 
of. All these we call good, and worthy or our esteem. But we 
cannot esteem an abstraction, since while it continues a mere ideal 
it is a nonentity, quite incapable of being loved or hated. When 
then we talk of virtue, genius and taste, we always refer to them as 
existing somewhere in the concrete ; and when we say that they de¬ 
serve respect, we mean that the men who possess them are thus 
deserving. Perhaps you may be those very men; if so, fail not to 
respect yourselves accordingly. Do not misunderstand me. I say 
it is possible that you possess those good qualities which you admire 
in others. Possible ; but certainty you must have, before you pre¬ 
tend to estimate your value; doub^ distrust, self-examination, you 
must toil through first. 

Some will say that because of human imperfection we cannot 
know ourselves. So some have said that, for the same reason, we 
cannot know any thing; and Berkely went so far as to challenge 
the world for proof of the existence of matter. But as a man with 
five senses may become, for all practical purposes, sufficiently certain 
that matter does exist, so may one with undiseased brains arrive at a 
clear-enough insight into bis own character. Having gained this, 
however, let him keep it to himself; not proclaim it upon the house¬ 
tops ; not ask other people to come forward and assent to the cor¬ 
rectness of his self-estimation. Such conduct would be a violation 
of decency; an overt act of vanity; nay, it would prove the man 
to be an imposter; not after all certain of his own worth, but anxious 
to become so by taking the popular vote on the subject. There 
are indeed occasions, though rare, for openly demanding respect 
from others. Perhaps there is nothing finer in the English language 
than a speech once made by Lord Thurlow, which, under ordinary 
circumstances would have stamped him as a man of insufferable 
egotism. The Duke of Grafton had dared to taunt him with hia 
humble origin; and while each word of Thurlow’s reply bespoke a 
spirit proud as Lucifer’s, every syllable displayed the modesty of a 
virgin. 
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* To all these noble lords/ said he, * the language of the noble 
Duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is to myself. But I do 
not fear to meet it single and alone. No one venerates the peerage 
more than I do; but, my lords, I must say that the peerage solicited 
me, not 1 the peerage. Nay more: I can say and will say, that as 
a Peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this right honorable House, as 
Keeper of the Great Seal, as guardian of His Majesty’s conscience, 
as Lord High Chancellor of England; nay, even in that character 
alone in which the noble Duke would think it an affront to be con¬ 
sidered — as a man, I am at this moment as respectable, 1 beg leave 
to add, I am at this time as much respected, as the proudest Peer 
I now look down upon.' 

One would rather have been Thurlow then, than King of Eng¬ 
land, Poor Duke of Grafton! he had forgotten that although the 
king can make a duke, it takes God to make a man. He had no 
true pride ; nothing but an affectation of it; hence his mistake. 

I know there are those who pretend to honor others and despise 
themselves. And if there be one being who from the bottom of 
his heart does despise himself; who, having searched, can find no¬ 
thing good or beautiful within him ; doubtless he deserves his own 
contempt and ours. There is no such man. Germs of goodness 
are in us all, however stinted their growth. All have some reason 
for self-respect. The veriest Nazarene is worth more than many 
sparrows, if he would only think so. But, my friends, we are apt 
to forget this. We too often go out of ourselves to get ourselves 
an unreal value. We seek it in public opinion; in praise from 
those who do not know us as we know ourselves; in flattery for 
qualities which we are not certain that we possess, or which per¬ 
haps we secretly despise. Our self-esteem rests on the false or the 
frivolous, not on the true and the noble. We bedizen ourselves 
with externals, instead of letting them hang loosely around us, de¬ 
riving their grace from our upright forms. We are vain too much 
and proud too little. Hence we learn to adopt small standards in 
judging of ourselves and others, and so dwindle into pigmies. 

The Nazarenes, it seems, in their scale of merit, graduated men 
by birth; foolishly enough, X think ; but how many of us do the 
same thing ? 1 am not going to rail at social distinctions. Rooted 

in the nature and circumstances of mankind as many of them are, 
they cannot be torn up, and ought not to be if they could. The 
learned and the ignorant, the refined and the coarse, often too the 
rich and the poor, cannot enjoy each other’s company ; it is absurd 
to think of forcing them together. But we on this side of the water 
claim to have founded society on the basis of reason. The dogma 
that all men are by nature equal, false in all senses but one, true as 
we have understood it and fought for it, true as denying the supe¬ 
riority of any one man in right of mere birth over any other, enters 
as an essential element into all our historical, political and religious 
theories. Though comparatively few things m philosophy or reli¬ 
gion are permanent, since both are continually changing their forms, 
while their great principles alone endure, this doctrine always 
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has been and always will be sound philosophy and sound Chris¬ 
tianity. It originated in Paradise, and will last as long as Genesis. 
Especially do some of us, by making birth a touch-stone of social 
rank, not only go counter to common sense, but repudiate our his¬ 
tory, religion and government. 

1 say, then, that pride of birth, mere birth, is unphilosophical, un¬ 
christian and unmanly any where; in this country of commoners, 
ridiculous. But you, my friend, despise your neighbor simply be¬ 
cause he is * a carpenter’s son.* Now let me guess what you are. 
Probably a carpenter’s grandson; belonging to that great fraternity 
of small individuals who, in this land of thinly-peopled grave-yards, 
glory in the antiquity of a single generation. You are a little un¬ 
easy about your own social position. You fear there are some 
whose memories run farther back than yours, and you live in terror 
lest by some unlucky connection with carpenters’ sons you should 
cause the humbleness of your origin to be suspected. Every where 
your grand-father’s ghost, armed with jack-plane and hammer, 
pursues and torments you. You are, I,am sorry to say, simply a 
coward. Why not be above all this 1 

But perhaps ( O, tempora ! O, mores !) you are a carpenter’s son 
ypurself] No matter; you stand not alone; we may call you ‘E 
Pluribus Unum.’ By some change of residence, some lucky specu¬ 
lation, or some advantages of education, you have actually got ad¬ 
mitted into what you consider ‘ the best society.’ And now you 
are constantly looking up with one eye and down with the other; 
up gratefully on those who condescend to notice you, down super¬ 
ciliously on those whom you hardly condescend to notice. You 
are willing to bo patronized. You do not ask to be esteemed an 
equal exactly by your associates, but take their small favors thank¬ 
fully, as the dogs did the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table. 
Ah ! my poor friend I do n’t you see that every body is laughing at 
you 1 

Now you, my brother, on the other hand, despise nobody. Yet 
you think it rather hard that fate should have made you a * carpen¬ 
ter’s son.’ You are a little ashamed of your birth. Do not under¬ 
rate yourself. See if you have not something to be proud of. You 
mistake if you think any true man respects you the less for your 
condition. Be of better cheer. You may be nearer than you sup¬ 
pose to the very highest class of society; far nearer than many 
who think themselves above you. Such a class there is, prouder 
than any other, because more conscious of, and more firmly relying 
on, its own intrinsic worth; appreciating whatever is good and 
great, and sympathising with it wherever found. Into that class the 
man of mere birth or wealth finds no admittance ; kept out, not by 
artificial barriers, but by the purity of an atmosphere too rare for 
him to breathe, being calculated for more delicate and spiritual 
beings than he. To that class probably belonged Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, the * honorable counsellor,’ as also the ruler of Capernaum, 
who * worshipped’ a ‘ carpenter’s son.’ Be hot then, my friend, 
without reason, sorrowful. Envy not those uneasy creatures who 
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affect to despise thee. For there are the noble ones, higher than they, 
who say to thee: 

* Art thou scoroed f doat thou repine 
That a lowly birth waa tbioe f 
Boldly, friend, look up and know 
None may higher lineage show ; 

Holy Nature ii thy mother, 

Ooo thy father, Cheist thy brother I* 

Such is your pedigree ; in which there is something more illus¬ 
trious, I think, than in the dust of a hundred coffins. O, carpen¬ 
ter’s son ! are there not some moonlit nights, very calm and quiet, 
or some still sunny days in summer, or some solitary fire-side hours 
in winter, when you feel that it is something great and awful to be 
a manl — when you remember that you are a unit in the universe, 
and a brother to the stars ; that Orion has his destiny and Arclurus 
his, and you yours ; alike mysterious and alike sublime 1 And at 
such times do you not rise above the trifling distinctions that divide 
society, and thank God for having put you any where in his great 
system of things ; especially for having given you a chance to labor, 
and love, and suffer, in this glorious world ] What higher honor 
would you ask, or what better proof of your worth 1 Oh ! revere 
yourself, then, for whatever goodness there is in you ; despise your¬ 
self for whatever meanness there is about you, and * reform it alto¬ 
gether.’ Cling not to public opinion ; abhor flattery; castoff ego¬ 
tism and vanity—things quite unbecoming a serious man. And 
you who, for whatever reason, ask so often, ‘ Is not this the carpen¬ 
ter’s son V remember the ridiculous Nazarenes, and be ashamed of 
them and of yourself; or else be, like them, ashamed of having 
any thing to do with the son of the humble Joseph ; be ashamed 
to break the bread and taste the wine ; ashamed of life, ashamed 
of death, ashamed of the resurrection from the dead ! 

They say the great Teacher never smiled. But when we con¬ 
sider his lowly birth, his painful life, and his disgraceful death, we 
shall think perhaps that he was himself a smile of God upon the 
world; a smile of benevolent encouragement to all true men, how¬ 
ever hunible their sphere ; a smile of terrible derision and mockery 
at all human meanness, arrogance and vanity. 


SONNET: LOVE. 

Love has a wondrous and a magic power; 

It wakes to life a crowd of hopes and fears; 

It fills the heart with joy, the eye with tears, 

And plants a thorn beside each bloshing flower. 

How sweet but sad is the low voice ^ love 1 
Its music doth subdue and charm the soul, 

Holding each passion under its control, 

Saddest when sweetest, like the plaintive dove. 
Soft is the light of love : it clothes the earth 
As with a robe of beauty, but it blends 
Its glory with a gloom, and ever lends 
The hue of dying Autumn, giving birth 

To thoughts of life and death as nearest friends : 
Yet is not love a gem of priceless worth 7 
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>:OTE OF EXPLANATION! BY THE EDITOR. 

We owe some explanation to our readers for the abrupt termi¬ 
nation of ‘ The 8t. Leger Papers* in the present number, after an 
interruption in the series for several months. It is in this wise. It 
will be recollected that we received these same ‘ papers* from an * old 
man,* who placed them in our hands as a portion of his chequered 
reminiscences. We had reason to suppose that the concluding 
numbers were in his possession ; and after publishing all that had 
been furnished to us, we ventured to intrude upon his privacy; and 
we called at his lodgings in Great Jones-street accordingly. We 
found the reminiscent hale and healthful, enjoying in an eminent 
degree repose of body and mind. He received us courteously, but 
was evidently a little discomposed at our visit. To our inquiries 
touching the remainder of the manuscript, he replied that he sup¬ 
posed he had given it to us entire ; that the whole of it was for a 
long time in his possession, and that he could not account for the 
loss of a portion, unless it had been left with the mother of the 
young man in England, she having once requested the loan of the 
MS. to compare with the one she herself had. We endeavored to 
get some clue from the reminiscent by which wo could make a suc¬ 
cessful search for what was missing ; but the ‘ old man* informed 
ns that not a member of the St. Leoer family was living, although 
many important papers were left in the hands of Sir William 
Shaw, whose solicitor was Henry Lynge, Esq., Size-lane, London ; 
but whether Sir William or his solicitor were still living he could 
not inform us. We took our leave, not altogether despairing, and 
immediately wrote to the solicitor, making very full inquiries, with 
the request that should he be so fortunate as to discover the lost 
MS. he would forward it to our address, to be returned to the owner. 
By the last steamer we received the following letter, which covered 
several loose leaves of ms., most of which are incorporated in the 
present number of * The Papers 

^Lmtdony Angu$t IS, 1847. 

* Sxx: Yovr i«Uer of M«y laat, oddreued to my father, the late Henrt Ltnoe, who died Rome year* 

afo, vaa received and opened by me. It is proper to inform you that Sir Willam Shaw departed 
this life in June, 1616, and that bis eldest son, who succeeded him, is at present on the ContinenL I 
baw« however made search for the an. referred to in your letter, amonf all the papers of the late 
Sr. L.S 01 E Aunily, of which I am the cnstodkm. I can find only a few loose sheets, which I enclose 
herewith. It in however probable that the an. you seek may be in the possession of ChaxIks Ls- 
•vrasv Esq., Warwickshire, with whom several important papers were depocited. Should you de¬ 
sire, I will write to Mr. Lbvkvbjb on the subject, upon your indicatinf such desire to me by letter. 
Re^ectsnf that I have not been able more suceessihUy td forward your wishee, 1 have the honor to 
W, Sir. your most obedient servant, LrKa*.- 

• t4 SHe lMt, SnrJUerahUfir.’ 
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By the foregoing our readers are put in possession of all that we 
ourselves know about these remarkably mysterious papers. 

_ Ed. EwxcKauooxsa. 


* Theresa Von Hoprath ! How can I delineate thy character; 
how can I approach thee, sweet, gentle, heavenly Theresa ! A sa¬ 
cred awe comes over me, a mysterious reluctance pervades my spirit, 
as I bring back the recollection of the days passed with thee, dear 
Theresa ! And shall I again summon those fond associations, and 
recall those happy-spent hours 1 Can I bear to dwell upon them, 
and live them over again 1 ’T is an agonizing happiness—a bliss¬ 
ful torture! 

‘I AH calm, nevertheless, as I pencil the above words—very 
calm. Why should I not be calm 1 True, the days of the years of 
my life are numbered, but the allotment is universal, and not to be 
dreaded. * Birth ’ and * Death ’ are words merely. * Change and 
change’ define them. Even now I see the world recede; but I 
carry myself about with me wherever I am transported. There¬ 
fore hath Memory her portion in my immortality. 

‘Yes, I am calm when I speak of Theresa Von Hofiath. Why 
should I not be calm ? In her gentle conduct; in her quiet life; 
in the mild dignity of her nature; in her child-like simplicity; in 
her deep, unwavering faith; what is there, I ask, in the recollec¬ 
tion of all these, to make my heart beat the quicker, or cause my 
pulse to fluctuate with an unwonted trembling 1 Yes, I am calm; 
very calm! . . . . 

‘Theresa Von Hofrath, under God, thou didst save my soul! 
Without thee I had been lost. Ay, I see the precipice over which 
I was hastening, I see thy hand extended to save. Which, which 
shall it be ] A plunge—a struggle ; death, or a turning aside—a 
conflict—everlasting life 1 

‘ The life of a German student was before me. Determined to 
enjoy something, I scarcely knew or cared what, I concluded, be¬ 
fore I shut myself up with my books and my philosophy, to see 
what was going on among the young men. How I desired more 
and more to break the shell and get at the kernel! I longed for 
my eyes to be opened, for I felt all the discomfort of blindness. 
Had the alternative been placed before me, as it was before the 
first man, * In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die !’ I 
should have incurred the penalty without the aid of the tempter 
serpent or the tempter woman. My previous intercourse with the 
world had thrown no light upon the mystery of living, I had thus 
far seen every thing under constraint. Even my wild excursion to 
St. Kilda, the memory of which I dearly cherished, did not help 
me in the difficult point. Like the child who must break his bauble 
to find out how it was put together, so I was proceeding to destroy 
by too close investigation what little there was in life to make me 
happy. I now sought without delay the company of my fellow- 
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students, and courted then* society. What youth has not expe¬ 
rienced a chill pass across his heart when first introduced, aner 
leaving home, to a circle of new-made acquaintances, whose very 
cheerfulness makes him sad, and whose stirring but welcome greet¬ 
ing causes his heart to sink low down in his breast ] But I had no 
such feelings. So great was my curiosity to make acquaintance 
with things as they were, without the restraint, I may say, of God 
or man upon my thoughts and actions, that it was the all-absorbing 
desire of my soul. After all, considering the recluse-life that I had 
led, and the strong passions which were seeking development 
within me, this could not be wondered at. 

‘ I was domesticated at the house of Professor Von Hofrath. His 
family consisted of his daughter and myself only; except that 
Theresa was often visited by a young cousin, a pretty girl of about 
eighteen, who stayed sometimes a week at the house. I had a de¬ 
lightful apartment, the use of the Professor’s large and well-selected 
library, and the advantage of the charming prospect around. I 
was not long in getting acquainted with several of the students, 
and my acquaintance soon became extensive enough. My varied 
acquirements, purchased by years of severe study, stood me in good 
part now. I could converse fluently in several modern languages, 
and thanks to De Lisle, was well versed in ancient literature. My 
tutor had given me a letter to one Moritz Heiligen, who had the 
charge of a youth of distinguished family from Dresden. This let¬ 
ter I presented, and I shall never forget what befel me on my way. 
The night was very dark and tempestuous. The apartments of 
Herr Heiligen were in a portion of the town remote from the Ro- 
senthral; but I felt ill at ease, and ventured out. Yet I hardly 
know why I selected such a night. Theresa inquired timidly if I 
had far to go; and her eye indicated a little apprehension at my 
departure. I assured her that I should return early, and immedi¬ 
ately set out. 

‘ It was a dreary walk into the town, but I persevered. I hurried 
along until I came to one of the principal streets, and turning into 
it, I passed the prominent hotel of the town. At that moment a car¬ 
riage dashed rapidly up to the door. The postillions called loudly 
for lights and attendance, making the while as much parade and as 
much noise and bustle as possible. 1 stopped involuntarily, as the 
servants gathered around the carriage. A light was produced, and 
the distinguished traveller was assisted to descend. As he stepped 
out, the light gleamed across his face, and revealed the accursed 
features of — Vautrey ! 

I trembled with excitement. For with Vautrey was associated 
the recollection of Leila. If she had somewhat faded from my 
memory since my sojourn at Leipsic, the returning tide of feeling 
rose higher than ever. A strong unmistaken presentiment came 
over me, that Leila herself was not far distant. Possibly this 
Vautrey was now watching her movements and following her steps. 
The idea gained upon me, until 1 felt that I could not be mistaken. 

vot. XXX. 44 
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I turned away to prevent a recognition, and as I did so, another car¬ 
riage with four postillions dashed rapidly by. 

Here the ms. furnished to us by our kind correspondent ab¬ 
ruptly ends. Upon several sheets which accompanied the ms. are 
put down unconnected thoughts, which have apparently occurred to 
the writer at one time and another. Then occur a few lines as if 
in continuation of the narrative, which relate evidently to a period 
considerably subsequent to the time when it abruptly breaks off, as 
above. The reader may take some interest in these passages, un¬ 
connected as they seem. What immediately follows we apprehend, 
from a date upon the paper, was written after a year's sojourn at 
Leipsic, and when St. Leger had resolved to leave for Genoa, where 
love of novelty and adventure was calling him. It is the parting 
with Theresa: 

‘ Wb took a silent walk together. Not one word was spoken by 
either. Theresa maintained her usual composure of spirit, but a 
trace of deep sorrow, in which no passion mingled, was visible in 
her face. 

* I was fixed in my resolution to go away. Satan had gained the 
victory, and had an angel pleaded against my departure with an 
angel's eloquence, still 1 would have gone. Surely I can say so, 
when I resisted the entreaties of Theresa, who spoke so earnestly 
out of holy regard for my well-being. Well; we went along our 
once delightful shady walk, and stopped as we had often stopped 
before, at a romantic spot. Ah ! do I not remember it ? Did not 
the huge oak throw up its gnarled and rugged branches over against 
us 1 Were there not shade-trees and the evergreen, and a mossy 
seat just here 1 Did not a clear cool spring bubble out from a rock 
at our feet 1 Was not the blue sky over our heads, and did not the still 
solemn pines tower up in the di8tance,,ominous of portending gloom 1 
There on that spot, she the sweetest of all created beings, did en¬ 
treat me not to go upon my destined journey ; and there on that 
spot did I answer her with words merely, as all men answer woman, 
when answer they have none. At the conclusion I said ; ‘ Theresa, 
I shall come back to Leipsic; we shall meet again.’ 

‘ Hear me, St. Leger. We shall never meet again!' said the 
young girl, for the first time almost passionately. We shall never 
meet again! See you this path ; how it separates here into two, 
which join again in the high road, after crossing the adjacent forest % 
You may as well tell me that the same spot of material earth which 
lies at their separation is the same spot which lies at their reunion, 
as that two beings who part in the forming-time of life shall ever 
meet again. It cannot he !* 

The following must have been written at a still later period. It 
stands unconnected with any thing else : 

‘ The sins of youth are more the sins of thoughtlessness; of a 
thoughtless yielding to some strong temptation, or unfortunate pro- 
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pensity, or corrupt tendency of nature, and are not tlie consequence 
of any fixed habit of thought, or of a settled course of conduct. 
Pleasures attract, while the guilt of their enjoyment is not per¬ 
ceived or thought of. 

* But when the youth becomes a man, his desires and thoughts 
are no longer impulsive, but are to be charged to the effect of settled 
habits and tendencies, and his actions belong to and form a part of 
a chain or course of conduct which produces these as a resiut, 

‘Would it not be well to ask where this course will ultimately lead 
mel Yet as I advance in years, and when, as one would suppose, 
my thoughts should be directed toward another world, so far from 
life’s appearing more and more uncertain, my hold upon it seems 
more and more secure. How is this ? 

On another sheet we find these words : 

‘What means this perpetual expectation—perpetual expecta¬ 
tion] It cannot mean Death, but rather Immortality!’ . . . Look 
to it that my actioTts faithfully portray myself. Then, at any rate,«am 
I no hypocrite. 

. . . . ‘ All things hasten on to their consumixlation ! What 
shall be that consummation to me ? I am told that every man’s 
coming state is prefigured by his present experience* Great God ! 
Is then my Future but the heightened picture of my Present V 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


Alab ! the eoanding water-fall, thS rivulet and stream. 
The very birds and insects, all are voiceless onto him; 
He cannot even understand what speech or music is. 
O ! let us love him better and more tenderly for this! 


Instead of seekingr out a path to lead his groping powers. 

As circumstance or guidance hath, perchance, directed oUrS; 

The language of the flowers, the speech that whispers from the mead^ 
Bright leaves from Nature’s book, will teach his little mind to read. 


III. 

He will not need a knowledge of the world of outward sound. 
While thus the smiles of heavenly love encircle him aifound ; 

For oh .' the very winds that touch with merest breath, his cheek. 
Will talk to him in language such as holy angels speak. 


IT. 

All things shall teach him ; every thing, however understood. 
Unto his shut-up soul shall bring a treasury of good : 

And when the Lord recalls again his spirit back to heaven, 

O it will be as free from stain as when it first was given. 
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Th* PmOSB WtITEES OF AMERICA: WITH AW INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE IktCLLKCTUAL 

History, Condition, and Prospects of the Country ; with Poriraita from OrigioRl Picture*. 

By Rufui WiLMOT Griswold. In one volume. PbiladelpbiR : Carey and Hart. 

No man ia more deserving of the public gratitude than he who teachee a nation 
to raepect itself. A proper confidence in one*8 own etandardst in one's own judg¬ 
ment, and in one's own abilities, is so important for the full development of intellec¬ 
tual capacity, and social dignity and happiness, and moral power, that it ought to be 
considered a duty of every one who holds the place of a guide or teacher to implant 
and cultivate it in the subjects of his care, whether communities or individuals. 
Personal or national vanity, indeed, may become even bloated upon the contempt 
and ridicule of the rest of the world; but an honorable self-dependence, a manly 
self-reliance, can be inspired only by contemplating, as external, the monuments of 
one’s own character and ability, or by seeing that others regard them with esteem 
and deference and admiration. For either purpose, of enabling the literary genius 
of the country to know itself, objectively, or of causing other countries to receive 
the complete impression of its power, we hold such efforts as have been made by 
Mr. Griswold to be of great value. He has done a useful work, and he has done 
it well. The book now before us is more than respectable ; it is executed ably, and 
in many parts brilliantly. In some respects it is an extraordinary work; such as 
few men in America, perhaps, except its author, could have produced, and be only 
after years of sedulous investigation, and under many advantages of circumstance 
or accident He has long shown himself to be of Cicero’s mind: * Mihi quidem 
nulli iatis erudito videntur, quibus nostra ignota sunt* The distribution of the 
various writers into their classes, and the selection of representatives of each class 
or type, exhibit much skill. Many passages present fine specimens of acute, original 
and just criticism, eloquently delivered. We differ from Mr. Griswold sometimes, 
but never without a respect for his judgment, and never without feeling that we 
owe it to the public in all cases to give a reason why we do not assent to the conclu¬ 
sions of so candid and discriminating a judge. We acknowledge Mr. Griswold to 
be a good critic; and if his personal friends or others claim for him the title of a 
writer of first-rate merit, we make no other hesitation than that we have not yet 
seen quite enough of original matter from his pen. * The strength of the eagle,’ 
says Mr. Hallam, * is to be measured, not only by the height of his place, but by 
the time that he continues on the wing.’ If the editor of the ‘ Prose Writers’ will 
produce an entire volume on some continuous subject, in the same style of fearless 
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and aenta dineiiaBion, and of ^cefnl and elegant compoeition, which is displayed in 
■ome of the paragraphs here — which we do not question his ability to do — we 
■hall readily admit his right to take a place among the foremost authors of the 
country. The present yolume we have read with constant interest and frequent ad- 
miration. We have deriyed more instruction from it than it would be becoming in a 
reyiewer to admit. The reader is here brought for a time into society with the 
greatest and most accomplished of the minds of this country: 

* Et variaa audit Tocea, A-uiturqua deorum 
Colloquio.' 

It is much to admit that we pass to the comments of the author without any yery 
sensible diminution of interest or respect 

The benefits to be expected from a compilation like this are seyeral. In the first 
place, by exhibiting * the ancestors’ fair glory gone before’ in concentrated bright¬ 
ness, it will stimulate the youthful energy of the day to more earnest action in this 
great field of exertion and renown. In the next place, it will tend to ascertain and 
illustrate, by a kind of induction, more reliable tlian any speculation or random ex¬ 
periment, the natural and proper tone and character of American literature. We 
wish, as perhaps all wish, and we belieye, as certainly many do not belieye, that 
there is, or is to be, a literature peculiarly and distinctiyely American. This country 
in its origin was little else than a concourse of individual persons, aggregated bnt not 
associated, and of companies clustered but not combined ; gradually this * dust and 
powder of individuality’ has tended to an organization ; a definite principle of social 
life has been evolved, or is evolving; characteristics of a national existence have 
been perceived, and have deepened and multiplied as time has gone on. In every 
thing the dead-reckoning, which carried forward the old wisdom into the new region, 
has failed or began to fail, and new observations have required to be taken. A thou¬ 
sand tokens in every thing from which we can prognosticate, make it m2mife6t that 
a spirit, indigenous and self-vital, inhabits our country ; a spirit of power, ipsa suis 
pollens opibus. If all this be so, there is an end of the question about a national 
literature; for this creative vigor, breathing and burning in the bosom of the nation, 
most find an issue in art as well as in action. The fiower of literature will blow, 
and the fruit of science bloom, upon the tree of national life, as surely as the 
branches and leaves of business, politics or war expand and strengthen. It is then 
of the first consequence that every one interested in associating his name with his 
land’s language should apprehend correctly the tendencies of the literary spirit of 
the country, in order that he may divine the nature of that Uteratnre in its perfect 
development; for it is only as his productions embody and represent that native 
spirit of art, that they will have a permanent life. He must look backward, and 
catch a prophecy of the future from the performances of the past He must listen 
to the various notes that have been struck ; observe which sound falsely, which have 
died away and become inaudible, and which rise and flow and swell upon the ear, 
the true key-notes of the symphony. Of one thing, however, even a hasty glance 
gives us a gratifying assurance ; that of whatever nature or quality the new lite- 
Btare may be, it will bear no resemblance to the productions of * Young America ;* 
a fraternity young only in wisdom, and incapable of representing any thing of Ame¬ 
rica bnt its vulgarity. Following the order of Mr. Griswou>, we shall, in the pre¬ 
sent nuiiber, aixl in subsequent issues, attempt a hasty review of Uie several depurt- 
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merits in which monuments of the mental vigor of America remain for the instmc- 
tion and delight of mankind : beginning with her statesmen and orators. 

The Congress, which, having vindicated by arms those principles of liberty that 
are constitutional in Anglo-Saxon society, afterward assembled to define and institute 
them in abiding forms of legislation, brought together, to use the language in which 
Warburton spoke of the Long Parliament, ‘the greatest set of geniuses for govern¬ 
ment that ever embarked in a common cause.* And to this day, that high lineage 
has never failed. Political and legal ability, in fact, seem to be an instinct of the 
American people; and those faculties, implying an action, present, personal and 
persuasive, admit of scarcely any effective literary sortie but in oratory. Accord¬ 
ingly, the eloquence of the bar, the legislative hall and the popular assembly consti¬ 
tutes the most characteristic display of American intelligence, and of itself sustains 
our pretension to take a rank among the great intellectual nations of the world. In 
the night of tyranny the eloquence of the country first blazed up, like the lighted 
signal-fires of a distracted border, to startle and enlighten the community. Every 
where, as the news of this or that fresh invasion of liberty and right was passed on 
through the land, men ran together and called upon some speaker to address them. 
It is a striking evidence of the dignity and elevation of this noble gift, that at sea¬ 
sons demanding deep wisdom, and varied resources of suggestion and experience, 
and consummate judgment, oratory was the most commanding influence in the state, 
and that it was then more splendid, more finished, more truly classical, than it has 
been in any times of less excited interest Eloquence is the enthusiasm of reason, 
the passion of the mind ; it is judgment raised into transport, and breathing the irre¬ 
sistible ardors of sympathy. It contributed in a great degree to the adoption of the 
federal constitution ; and never let it be forgotten, that when the same perverse and 
fatal spirit, against which the constitution in its infancy bad prevailed, again appeared 
in the councils of the nation, inflamed by interest and ambition, and at once insidioas 
and domineering, to betray the system which it could not overthrow, it was the same 
divine energy that, with the indignation of truth, the power of argument, and a 
torrent-rush of resistless feeling, swept forth to scatter and punish the foe. The 
eloquence of Hamilton, spoken and written, did much to establish our national sys¬ 
tem ; the eloquence of Webster did more to defend, and save It 

* Duo fulmina belli, 

Scipiadaa, cladem Libya:!' 

Looking then at the monuments of American eloquence, even with the severe 
eye of scholars and critics, there is cause for satisfaction and a just pride. There 
is Henry, not fulminating from the clouds, like Demosthenes, to terrify men into 
sense and virtue ; not sending up a flash, like Cicero, to be a signal to distant ages, 
rather than a fire of present energy; but first drawing his hearera* sympathies to 
him by a delightful conciliation, and then charging them with the fervor of his own 
bosom; familiar, simple and near, yet intense, vehement and thrilling; converting 
his hearers first into friends, and then animating them into partisans, and finally 
hurr^'ing all along with him in one united fellowship of feeling; not surpassing in 
intellect, rarely analytical, never ascending to the illuminated heights of abstract 
wisdom ; but setting before his mind usually some one definite object, and piercing it 
through and through by the shaft of a sound understanding, pointed by an honest 
purpose, and driven by all tho force of devoted passion. There is Ames, whose 
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speech was enchantment, and his pen a subtler magic ; possessed by nature of ‘ the 
delicacy which distinguishes in words the shades of sentiment, the grace which 
brings them to the soul of the reader with the charm of novelty united to clearness 
whose dignified and pure spirit, apprehending a corrupt triumph as the most fatal of 
fiulnres, and unprincipled success as only a keener disgrace, desponded, not because 
it did not see justly and foresee clearly, but because its hopes had been so high and 
its feeling so refined; as the common air would cloud and sully an atmosphere of 
more essential ether; who, had he lived to see what we see, with his quick sensibili¬ 
ties of honor and his far-refiective sagacity, instead of recalling one of his gloomy 
anticipations, would perhaps have pointed to the most despairing omens of his elo¬ 
quence, and have said in anguish : * This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears !* 
There is Otis the elder, impetuous, uncompromising, kindling; Marshall, who 
could vindicate the power of reason in discussion as impressively as he could illus¬ 
trate its dignity in judgment; whose only surviving oration stands like the cyclopean 
structure of a superior race; Rutledge, Adams. Coming down to later times, 
Quincy, Stockton, Wirt, and afterward Clay, Calhoun, Everett, are truly ora¬ 
tors of the early heroic age of our statesmen, the ImBtoi of our history. Mr. Gris¬ 
wold has properly chosen Hamilton as the principal and representative. He closes 
an animated survey of his life with these discriminating remarks: 

*1m every page of the work* of Hamilton we discover ad original, vigorous and practical under- 
aCandiog, informed with varioua and profound know'ledge. But few of hU speeches were reported, 
and even these very imperfectly; but wo have traditions of his eloquence, which represent it as 
wonderfully winning and persuasive. Indeed, it is evident from its known eflfects that ho was a de¬ 
bater of the very first class. He thought clearly and rapidly, hud a ready command of languago, 
and addressed himself solely to the reason. He never lost liiii self-command, and never seemed im¬ 
patient; but from the bravery of his nature, and his contempt of meanness and servility, he was 
perhaps sometimes indiscreeL His works were written hastily, but we can discover in them no 
signa of immaturity or carelessness; on the contrary,they are hardly excelled in compactness, 
clearnesa, elegance, and purity of language.’ 

Mr. Webbtbr is properly selected as the representative of the best sense and 
highest wisdom and most consummate dignity of the politics and oratory of the 
present times, because bis great intelligence has continued to be so finely sensitive 
to all the influences that stir the action and speculation of the country. But we 
must defer a farther consideration of this subject until another number. 


Louis the Foubtesnth and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century. By 

Miss Pardoe. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

Wb have very few good biographies in the English language, and fewer still of 
those charming memoirs of society which constitute the most attractive portion of 
the literature of France. * Louis the Fourteenth,’ by the author of ‘ The City of 
the Sultan,’ is nearest the French ideal of the latter class of compositions, and is 
perhaps in all respects as good a production of its kind as was ever produced by an 
English author. It is an admirable picture of the golden age ; the age of chivalric 
courtesy, noble daring, and great achievements in France ; painted with the minute¬ 
ness of the Duke de Sully and the freedom and spirit of Voltaire. It has a 
great variety of remarkable characters; and in dialogue, portraiture and description, 
is superior to any thing Miss Pardoe had before given to the press. The Harpers 
are issuing it in a style of singular beauty, with rubricated titles, fine engravings, etc., 
and at a very low price. 
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Modern Painters: bt a Graduate or Oxford. In one volume, pp. 480. New-York: Wzlxt 
AND Putnam. 

This work has passed through several editions in London, and we are glad to aee 
that tiie American publishers have had courage to re-print it in this country. We 
say courage, because there are so few persons among us who devote any time or at- 
tentiou to the arts, that a book on this subject, no matter how ably written, has as 
yet rarely paid the publishers for their labors* No work issued from the press within 
the lost half century on painting or painters has attracted so much attention or 
afforded so much instruction as this. We venture to say it will create a new era in 
art; for the author has dared to come out boldly and assert that the modem painters, 
more especially landscape-painters, are superior to those called the * Old Masters.' 
And he not only makes the assertion, but proves it by facts within the reach of every 
one who will take the pains to examine for himself. He compares the works of 
Claude, Salvator Rosa and Poussin with the modern productions of Turner, Stans- 
riELD, Harding, and others, and shows that where the former merely dealt in the 
generalization of things, the latter preserve the same characteristics, with the addition 
of a minute attention to the nature, effect and appearance of each individual object 
of which the whole is composed. He exposes what may be termed the * tricks’ that 
were resorted to by the ‘ Old Masters’ in light and shade, effect and form, to cover 
up an ignorance of the laws of nature ; a knowledge of which, he asserts, can alone 
enable an artist to produce a truly groat work. 

But the most remarkable and interesting portion of the book is the author’s re¬ 
marks, made after years of personal observation, upon the various phenomena of 
nature. Take, for instance, his chapters on clouds, open skies, water, and foliage; 
how many hundred beautiful changes and appearances are brought to our recollec¬ 
tion, which we have carelessly observed a thousand times ourselves, but never ex¬ 
amined into their causes or effects, or asked why and wherefore they assume so many 
fantastic shapes, colors, and changes ! It is in this he is able to prove the superiority 
of the modem painters over the old masters. In the latter he points out frequent in¬ 
stances where such absurdities exist as the distance or back-ground of a picture 
being under the influenpe of a sun-light at one hour of the day, and the fore-ground 
throwing shadows which clearly indicate that either it is another hour of the day, or 
that there must be two suns in the heavens at the same time. Also, where clouds 
that could only appear after certain storms, are floating about in the sky, with another 
class of clouds which can only exist after a long drought And the same absurdities 
are shown in respect to shadows and reflections on still and ruflied water; of light 
and shade and color on foliage, under the effect of a different state of the atmosphere. 
The most enthusiastic admiration of the works of nature are manifest throughout 
the whole book; and as has been tmly said of it by an English reviewer, * A perpe¬ 
tual, though subdued acknowledgment of the Almighty, as the sum and substance, 
the beginning and the ending of all tmth, of all power, of all goodness, and of all 
beauty,’ marks every page in the volume. In short, the work is one which will not 
only delight and instruct the artist, but the poet, the philosopher, and every lover of 
the works of God. The author, whose name is not known to the public, at least in 
this country, is evidently a ripe scholar, and of extensive reading; and to his learn¬ 
ing he adds a vigorous and original tliinking mind. A close observer of all things 
around him, and a fearless expounder of the truth, he scorns to be tied down to the 
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conventional opinions of the world, whether they have been established for centuries 
or have grown up at a more recent date under the sanction of names that have be¬ 
come household idols among picture-dealers, connoisseurs and academicians. 

As might be expected, on the first appearance of this book it encountered very 
violent opposition from the admirers of the * Old Masters.’ Criticisms of the most 
bitter nature were written to put it down. Ridicule, argument, and a parade of long- 
established authorities, were brought in array against it; yet it not only survived 
them all, but ran with great rapidity through three very expensive London editions, 
and is now re-published in this country. To the general reader it may seem in many 
parts too dry and philosophical to maintain a lively interest throughout; but to the 
student, and the investigating mind, these portions of it will perhaps be the most 
interesting of any. 

There is only one part of the book which we could wish to see expunged; and that 
is where the author is so extravagant in his adoration of J. M. W. Turner, the English 
landscape-painter. In regard to this, he acknowledges, in an advertisement to a more 
recent edition, that he is open to animadversion. But he insists that Mr. Turner’s 
works so abound in a thorough knowledge of nature, and so abundantly prove what 
he has so earnestly endeavored to instil into the minds of his readers, that he cannot 
avoid continually referring to them as evidence of his assertion. But we still think 
it mars the beauty and usefulness of the work; for it gives it a partizan character, 
which leads many to think that it cannot be impartial or just where it is so full of 
praise and adulation of a single individual. However, be its faults what they may, no 
one can arise from its perusal — we ought rather to say from its study^ for a mere 
perusal will not elicit its real worth —without being instructed and benefitted. 


PoKMs BT Hbnrt Howard Brownell. Ib oue volume, pp. 908. New-York: D. Appleton 
and Compant. 

We have not for many months encountered so creditable a volume of Ameri¬ 
can poetry as this; and we only regret our present inability to fortify this commen¬ 
dation by presenting a few of the many excellent passages which we pencilled as 
we read. One great merit of Mr. Brownell is, that he does not overlay his 
thoughts with mere words, which, while they may perhaps * make rhyme,’ make 
nothing else. He is simple in his language. He seeks no hixarreries of expression ; 
and you see no dim ideas peeping out from cumbrous ornaments that overload their 
littleness. And * by the same token,’ bow seldom do you find a man with clear po¬ 
etical thoughts and true feeling endeavoring to give force and fervency to them by 
any other adjuncts than those which are in strict ‘ keeping.’ We are not unfrequently 
reminded, in reading much of the mere pen-and-ink verse, miscalled * poetry,’ of the 
day, of the commingled and non-come-at-able conception of the debating-society 
orator: *lt is pretty impossible to communicate to others those ideas whereof we 
ourselves are not possessed of; for in so doing, we are pretty apt to encounter those 
difficulties from which it is pretty impossible for us to eradicate ourselves therefrooL* 
We wish the reader would take up the little volume whose modest title introduces 
this too brief and hurried notice, and oblige us by following and closely scanning 
the author in his sketch of a visit to ‘ The Tomb of Columbur* The scenes which 
he depicts compose a most effective picture. But the composition, although full, is 
TOL. XXX. 45 
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not crowded, nor does the artist use too rich a brush. Amongf the other contents of 
the volume we remember with pleasure, as we write, * Obkd, the Skipper,’ a * fish- 
story,’ and some spirited weird lines upon * The Sphinx.’ We have but space left to 
commend the entire work to the favor of our readers; and we do this the more cor¬ 
dially, that Mr. Brownell comes modestly before the public, without preface or in¬ 
troduction, other than a simple and touchingr dedication to his mother. It is not your 
pompous self-infiated bardling who is likeliest to prove the sure favorite of the public ; 
as many a one has found, to his no small mortification. 


The Months : a Collection or Pokms. By William H. C. Hosbcbk. In one volum*. Boston : 

William D. Ticknor and Company. 

* Remote from book-marts,’ writes the modest and talented author of this very 
handsome little volume, * and mainly unacquainted with the editorial fraternity of 
the metropolis, my. rye-straw reed I suppose must be drowned by the loud clarion 
flourish that announces so frequently the advent of bards of loftier pretensions.’ Not 
altog^ether so; for although, for reasons elsewhere stated, we have small room to 
permit our friend and long-time correspondent to speak for himself out of the book 
before us, yet so often and so well has he done so in these pages, that the simple 
announcement of a work from his pen will scarcely fail to secure a perusal at the 
hands of our readers. In general terms, we may say of the twelve poems compomng 
* The Months,’ that they evince a beautiful feeling for and minute observation of 
nature ; the ability of the author to paint a scene with a few brief, authentic strokes; a 
grace and ease of versification too rare among writers of far more pretension ; and 
a keen enjoyment of the beautiful, wherever it may be found. Yet we must say 
that for ourselves we prefer Mr. Hosmer when he depicts emotions rather thkn visi¬ 
ble scenes, faithfully as be limns the latter. How touching are his breathings of 
bereaved aflection, our readers can bear ample witness. * Heart speaks to heart’ in 
these his later outpourings of parental sorrow. They are in the strongest degree 
pathetic and expressive. A contemporary has indicated two or three unimportant 
resemblances or similarities of thought, in the volume before us, to other poetical 
writers ; and he might have included 

‘ Month of my heart I September mild !* 

as an exclamation not unlike that contained in the lines of * our brother, gone hence 
by the will of God,’ entitled ‘ October,’ and commencing : 

* Solemn, yet beautiful to view, 

Mouth of my ktiurty thou dawnett here 

but these similarities of thought are not cited as plagiarisms. * Every common per¬ 
son,’ says Coleridge, ‘ who has road half a dozen standard books in his life, knows 
that thoughts, words and phrases, not our own, rise up day by day from the depths of 
the passive memory, and suggest themselves as it were to the hand, without any 
efibrt of recollection on our part. Such thoughts, if not natural bom, are denizens 
at least.’ Mr. Hosmer, as the * Literary World’ justly remarks, observes nature for 
himself; nor is the chastity of his muse at all impeachable. His volume is excel¬ 
lently printed and prettily embellished in its externals. We commend it to a# wide 
and cordial acceptance. 
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Thb Writings of Thom.\8 Hood. — The fame of a great writer is seldom fixed 
in the estimation of the world until he ceases to be of the world. His renown springs 
like a phoenix from his own ashes. The laurel that binds his brow must be mingled 
with the cypress. To become known, an author must become unknown. The world 
does not find him, until it loses him. Like beasts of the field and birds of the air, he 
must be dead before he can be devoured. As soon as the lamp of his life is extin¬ 
guished, he becomes distinguished. In short, to speak paradoxically still, an author 
does not begin to live until he ceases to live. History confirms this fact. It was so 
with Shakspeare, with Milton and with Burns ; and though many men of genius, 
from the peculiar character of their works, have enjoyed a measure of fame while 
living, which death did not serve to increase, but rather in some instances to diminish, 
yet these form only the exceptions to the general rule. The corner-stone of the 
structure of his renown is usually his tomb-stone. 

These desultory thoughts have been suggested by the fact, that only a few years 
ago Thomas Hood was scarcely known in this country. His name, when mentioned 
at all, was either associated with his editorship of the * Comic Annual,’ or alluded to 
in such a manner as would naturally lead one unacquainted with his works to sup¬ 
pose that they were all of an ephemeral nature, and not calculated to survive the 
period in which they were written. Tidings of his death, however, had no sooner 
been received, than his merits were canvassed in able reviews ; editions of bis works 
were printed, which met with rapid and extensive circulation on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; general readers, on this side the water at least, seemed to be aware for the 
first time that English literature had sustained a severe loss in Hood’s decease. At 
the present time few modem English writers are more widely known and admired; 
and for a very good reason. Hood was eminently a Poet of the People. His sympa¬ 
thies were not confined to any class, but embraced all classes. His feelings were all 
on the side of common humanity, and he battled in his way with a right good-will 
against every thing which tended to degrade human nature. A sworn foe to social 
oppression of every description, he depicted the sufiferings of the lower classes, and 
sUUght to elevate their condition by awakening the kindlier feelings of humanity; 
by strengthening the bonds of brotherhood between the high and the low ; and not by 
railing at the rich and powerful, which to us seems a very mistaken philanthropy. 
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Hb spirit was conciliatory and liberal. He was a Samaritan in his feelings, and 
the mere difference of creed or condition was insufhcient to sunder the ties of fellow¬ 
ship which bound him to his race. He would have stooped to heal the wounded 
Jew, as did the worshipper of Gerazhim. With him the condemned felon was still 
a man ; the abandoned wanton was a womant whom God made. These feelings, 
united with a rare and delicate fancy, and a peculiar felicity of language, lend a 
nameless charm to those compositions of Hood which are destined to stand the test 
of time. Many of them have already become familiar as household words. They 
touch those chords of the heart which vibrate the longest, and create for their author 
a feeling of love rather than admiration. They are not mere cold abstractions, 
clothed in beautiful language, which we read, praise, and then forget; they possess 
a directness of feeling, to which all hearts respond at once. We never become 
weary of drinking at such fountains of delight. They are like home-bom melodies, 
which never cease to please, and which it is impossible not to remember. It may 
be said with truth that Hood wrote but little poetry of a character likely to live be¬ 
yond the present time; but for our own part we prefer quality to quantity, and 
would rather be the author of ‘ The Burial of Sir John Moork,’ or the * Elegy in a 
Country Church- 3 rard,* than all the dull epics that were ever written. The circum¬ 
stances of Hood's life compelled him to write for bread instead of fame; and it was 
only in the intervals of his labors, which were devoted to please the appetite of the 
many, that he found time to speak the full and free language of his heart. 

The longest of Hood’s serious poems, * The Plea of the Mid-Summer Fairies,' 
(the design of which is to celebrate, by an allegory, the immortality which Sha^kb- 
PBARE has conferred on the fairy mythology by his ‘ Mid-Summer Night’s Dream,’) 
and* Hero and Lkander,* are both wonderful productions; poems that, if he had 
written nothing else, would have placed Hood in the first rank of the English clas¬ 
sics. Among his shorter poems are ‘ Eugeni Aram,* * The Elm Tree,* * The 
Haunted House,* * The Bridge of Sighs,* and * The Song of a Shirt ;* all composi¬ 
tions of the highest order of excellence. They have been already adverted to in 
the Knickerbocker, and have become widely known of late ; and for this reason we 
will pass them here, and make a few extracts from some other minor pieces with which 
the reader will be less acquainted. 

Sir Walter Scott has said, that very few persons, of any literary pretensions 
whatever, have passed through life without getting as far in a poetical address to the 
* pale mistress of the night’ as the exclamation, * O, Moon !* whether truly or not, it 
is not our purpose to say. All will admit, however, that it is a hackneyed subject; 
yet observe what a charm genius is capable of throwing around it: 


' Mother of light! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led ! 

Art thou that huntress of the silver bow. 
Fabled of old? Or rather dost thou trend 
Those cloudy summits, thence to gaze below. 
Like the wild chamois from her Alpine snow. 
Where huoter never climb’d, secure from dread? 
How many antique fancies have 1 read 
Of that mild presence ! and how many wrought ! 
Wondrous and bright. 

Upon the silver light, 

Chasing fair figures with the artist. Thought I 


* What art thou like ? Sometimes I tee thee ride 
A far-bound galley on its perilous way, 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray; 

Sometimes behold Ihcc glide, 

Cluster'd by all thy family of stars. 

Like a lone widow, through the welkin wide. 
Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars ; 
Sometimes / wotcA thee on from steep to steep, 
Timidly ligkUd by iky vestal torch. 

Till in some Latmian cave I see thee creep. 

To catch the young Endtmion asleep. 

Leaving th> splendor at the jagged iK>rch!' 


Is not that beautiful 7 With what a melancholy cadence it dies upon the ear! 
Can any thing be more poetical than the lines we have italicised 7 The following. 
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io a different vein, is full of feeling. The lines were addressed ‘ To a Child embra¬ 
cing its Mother 


* Love thy mother, little one! 

Kiiw ftnil clasp her neck again ; 

Here.liter she may have a son 
Will kiss ami clasp her neck in vnio. 
Love thy mother, little one ! 

‘Gaze upon her liviiisr eyes. 

And mirror back lier love for thee; 
Hrreaiter thou may’st shudder si-hs 
To meet them when they cannot sec. 
Gaze upon her living eyes! 


‘Press her lips the ivhilo they glow 
With love that they have olteii told ; 
Hereafter thou mayVt press in wo. 
And kiss them till thine own are cold. 
Press her lips the u hilc they glow I 

* Oh! revere her raven hair I 
Although it bo not silver-gray ; 

Too early Death, led on by Care, 

May snatch save one dear lock away ! 
Oh 1 revere her raven hair!’ 


Hood’s humor was exhaustless. He was not merely a punster, although as a pun-- 
ster ho is entitled to more than ordinary praise. With him, punning involved some¬ 
thing higher than a mere playing upon words; it simply served to aid the general 
effect, without by any means constituting the chief merit. The * Ursa Major* of 
English literature, we are inclined to think, would hardly have buttoned his breeches* 
pockets in Hood’s presence. But Hood was a wit, a genuine wit. The ‘ Golden 
Legend of Miss Kilmansego and her Precious Leg* and the ‘Tale of a Trumpet* 
abound in wit, and are among the most remarkable compositions of the tinae.* The 
former poem contains more than a thousand lines; but so intimately connected are 
they with the story which they develope, that they are difficult of transcription. 
They illustrate, in the most forcible manner, the Inst of gold which had been as it 
were infused into Miss Kilmansego by her parents, and which grew with her 
growth and strengthened with her strength : 


‘Tint very metal of merit they told, 

Aud praised her for being ‘as good as gold,’ 
Till felie grew as a peacock haughty ; 

Of money they talked the wh<do day round, 
And weighed desert like grapes by the pound. 
Till she had an idea from the very sound 
That people with naught were naughty.’ 


The * moral’ of one’s living and dying for gold is thus forcibly summed up; 

• Gold ! Gold ! Gold! Gold ! 

Bright aud yellow, hard and cold. 

Molten, graven, hammer’d, and roll’d; 

Heavy to get, aud light to hold ; 

Hoarded, barter’d. Iwught, and sold, 

Stolen, borrow’d, squander’d, doled : 

Spurn’d by the young, but hugg'd by the old 
To the very verge of the church-yard mould; 

Price of many a crime untold ; 

Gold I Gold ! Gold ! Gold! 

Good or bad a thousand-fold!’ 


Occasionally Hood’s humor is of that rare order which while it affords the utmost 
delight is capable of affecting the reader even to tears. This will appear paradoxi¬ 
cal to many, but it is true nevertheless, and capable of demonstration. The cry of 
despair is less harrowing than its laugh. Read the preface to the little volume enti¬ 
tled ^Hood^s Own,'* and you will admit that there may be a touching pathos in true 
humor. He depicts to you a man at whose heart Disease sits gnawing at its cruel 
leisure ; his slender fingers are scarcely able to hold a pen ; his ‘ coats have become 
great-coats,* and like Peter Sciiemil, he ‘seems to have retained his shadow and 
sold his substance :* like prematurely old port wine, be is ‘ of a had color, with very 
little bodyyet his emaciated band still ‘ lends a hand* to embody in words and 
sketches the creations or recreations of a merry fancy; his gaunt wdes shake as 
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heartily as ever, and ministering elves, whom he invokes and makes welcome, * nod 
to him and do him courtesies.’ When matters look darkly with him, the more need, 
he argues, for the lights. * * Things may take a turn with him,’ as the pig said on the 
spit.’ His health is * the weather of the body ; it rains, it blows, it snows, at present, 
but it may clear up by-aud-by.’ And thus, bowed down with illness though he is, 
he retains his cheerful spirit; resolved that, although the shades of the gloaming 
steal over his prospect, so long as his day lasts he will, like the sun, look on the 
bright side of every thing.’ Yet that bright heart overflowed with sensibility at the 
suflerings of the poor and lowly. ‘The Lay of the Laborer’ actually softs with sym¬ 
pathy for the hard lot of that class w’hich he represents by a group of ten or twelve 
ragged laborers assembled in a dingy, cheerless tap-room, lighted by a single un- 
suufled candle, guttering over the neck of a stone bottle, on a coarse deal table ; 

‘Thk topics, such as poor men discuna anion^st themselves : the dearness of bread, the shortness 
of work, the lonp hours of labor, the lowncss, of wapes, the badness of the wcaibcr, the sioklinesa of 
the season, the signs of a hard winter, the general evils of want, poverty, and uiscaso ; but accom¬ 
panied by such particular revelations, such minute details and frank disclosuriis, as should only 
nave con^ from persons talking in their sleep! The vulgar indelicacy, metliou!’ht, with which they 
gossiped before me of family matters; the brutal callousness with vvhich they exposed their private 
affairs, the whole history and mystery of bed, board, and hearth, the .secrets of home ! But a little 
more listening aud reflection convened my di:«gust into pity and concern. Alas I I bad forgotten 
that the lives of certain classes of our species liavc been laid almost ns bare and open ns those of the 
beasts of the field! The poor men had uo domestic secrets; no private affairs! The law had fer¬ 
reted their huts, and schedulod their three-legged tables and boiiomless chairs. Statistical Gros^ 
had taken notes, ami printed them, of every hole in their coats. Political reporters had calculated 
their incomings and outKoines dovvn to fractions of pence aud half ounces of lea ; aud had supplied 
the minutiie of their doinolic economy for paragr.nplis and leading articles. Charity, arm-iu-arm 
with curiosity, and clerical philnnihropy, linked perhaps with a reliLMous inquisitor, had taken an in¬ 
ventory of their defects, moral and spiritual; whilst medical visitors hud inspected and recorded 
their physical sores, cancerous and scmfulous, their humors, and their tumors. Society, like a 
policeman, had turned upon them the full blaze of its buU’a-eye ; exploring the shadiest recesses of 
their privacy, till their means, food, habits, and modes of existence were as minutely familiar aa 
those of the animalcuhe exhibited in Regent-alreet by the solar microscope.’ 

One of the speakers paints the sharp bones showing through the skin, the skin 
through the rags, of the wife of his bosom ; others reveal fathers with more chil¬ 
dren than shillings a-week; human creatures, male and female, old and young, not 
gnawed and tom by single woes, but worried at once by winter, disease and want: 

*Mt ears tingled, and my cheeks flushed with lelf-ropronch, remembering my fretful impatience 
under my own inflictions, no light ones either, till compared with the heavy complications of an¬ 
guish, moral and physical, experienced by those poor men. My heart swelled with indignation, my 
soul sickened with di>gust, to recall the sobs, sighs, tears and hysterics, the lamentations and impre- 
Uaiions bestowed by pampered selfishness on a sick bird or beast, a sore finger, a swelled toe, a lost 
rubber, a missing luxury, an ill-made garment, a culinary failure ! — to think of the cold looks and 
harsh words cast by the same eyes and lips, eloquent in self-indulgence, on nakeilness. starvation 
and poverty!’ ■ • • ‘The job up at Bosoly is finished,’ said one of the middle-aged men. ‘I hav® 
anjoyed but three days’ work in the last fortnight, and God above knows when 1 shall get another, 
even at a shilling a-day. And nine mouths to feed, big and little—• and nine backs to clothe —with 
the winter a-seltiiig in — and the rent behind hand — and never a bed to lie on. and my good woman, 

poor soul! ready to-’ A choking sound and a hasty gulp of water smothered the rest of the 

sentence. * There must be something done for us — there mi sT !’ ho added, with an emphatic slap 
of bis broad, brown, barky hand, that made the glasses jingle and the idle pipes clatter on the board. 
And every voice in the room echoed ‘ There must!’ niy own involuntarily swelling the chorus. * Ay, 
there must, and that full soon!’ said a gray-headed man in fustian, with an upward appealing look, 
as if through the smoky clouds of the ceiling to God himself, for coufirmaliou of tbo necessity.’ 

It is this forlorn company who stand up, and to a slow sad air chant the ‘ Lay of 
the Laborer’ asking leave to toil: 

* With labor stiff and stark. 

By lawful turn tbeir living to earn. 

Between the light and dark.’ 

To these ; to the poor shirt-maker, * sewing in forma pauperis' until she is a living 
idreleton ; to the femato embroiderer of eighty flowers upon a veil for six poor pence. 
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(‘ literally a veil of tears ;*) to the deformed mine-delven, * demons of the pit,' with 
joints racked with toil; to these, how much good has not the tender-hearted Hood 
done! May his name and memory be honored forever! In the words of a British 
reviewer, * he sits down beside the poor seamstress as beside a sister; counts her 
tears, her stitches, her bones, too transparent by far through the sallow skin; sees 
that though degraded, she is a woman still; and rising up, swears by Him that liv- 
eth for ever and ever that he will make her wrongs and wretchedness known to the 
limits of the country and of the race. And hark ! how to that cracked, tuneless 
voice, trembling under its burthen of sorrow, now shrunk down into the whispers of 
weakness, and now shuddering up into the laughter of despair, all Britain listens !* 

For mingled truth and humor, we scarcely remember any thing more forcible than 
Hood’s * Blackf White and Brown^ the story of a rabid English female abolitionist, 
who, by an error common to all her class, had mistaken a negative for a positive 
principle, and persuaded herself that by using sugar she was assisting to * forge the 
chains of the down-trodden slave that by not preserving damsons she preserved 
the niggers; that by uot sweetening her own cup, she was dulcifying the lot of all 
her sable brethren in bondage. Accordingly: 

‘All at once Miss Morbid leA off sugar. 

‘ She did uut resign it a» some persons lay down their carriage, the full-bodied family coaeh dwin¬ 
dling into a chariot, next into u lly,a(id then into ascdao-chair. She did not shade it off artistically, 
like certain household ecuaumisls, from white to whitey-brown, brown, dark-brown, and ao on, to 
none at all. 8hu left it off as one might leave off wuiking on the top of u house, or on a slide, or 
on a plank with u further end to it: that is to say, slap-dush, all at once, witliout a momeut’s warn¬ 
ing. sihe gave it up, to speak uppropriutely, in the lump. 8ho dropped it, as Corporal Tsim let fall 
bis hat, dab. It vanished, as the French say, toot otoeet. From the thirtieth of November, 18%, not 
an ounce of sugar, to use Miss Moaeto’s own expression, ever ' darkened her doors.* * 

Her family did not much like tea without sugar. ‘ One took it mincingly, in sips; 
another gulped it down in desperation; a third, in a fit of absence, continued to stir 
very superfluously with his spoon; and there was one shrewd old gentleman, who, 
by a little dexterous by-play, used to bestow the favor of his small souchong on a 
sick geranium.’ Mrs. Morbid’s two nephews were the greatest suflerers. Her house 
was no longer to them a * dulce doinum* Currant tart was tart indeed without sugar; 
and as for the green-gooseberries, the young gentlemen said they * tasted like a quart 
of berries sharpened to a pint.’ But the old lady perseveres in her system; adding 
to the constancy of a martyr something of the wilfulness of a bigot. An advertise¬ 
ment in a provincial journal, headed ‘Great Hardshipt is the means of installing in 
her house a black female servant, who bad been dismissed by an American lady on 
her arrival in England, because she happened to be artful, sullen, gluttonous and in¬ 
dolent. Presently sundry silver coin are missed by the benevolent old lady, and at 
length Dinah is caught in the very act of emptying a purse into her pocket The 
reader must learn, through the story itself, the method by which Mrs. Morbid arrived 
at the astounding fact, that Dinah ‘ stole the money to buy sugar /’ Our last extract 
most be ‘ The Art of Book-Keeping* which we commend to all our readers generally, 
and a few in particular, who will see (and we hope feel) our drift: 


* How hard, when ihcwe who do not wish 

To lend — that ’a lose — their booki, 
Are snared by anglers — folks that lish 
With literary hooks: 

* Who call and take some favorite tome, 

But never read it through : 

They thus complete their set at home. 
By making one at you. 


‘ Behold the book-shelf of a dunce 
Who borrows —never lends; 

Yon work in twenty volumes once 
Belonged to twenty friends. 

‘ New tales and novels you may shut 
From view ; ’t is all in vain ; 

They ’i*o gone ; and though the louTOt are ‘cut,’ 
They never * come again.’ 
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* For pamphlpts Irnl I look arouod. 

For tructR my toars are apilt: 

But when tiii'y take a hook that'* bound, 
’T is surely extra-guilL 

* A circulating library 

Is Dime ; iny birda are down; 

There’s one odd volume left, to be 
Like ail the reat, a-luue. 

*1, of ray SrENSEK quite bereft, 

Last winter sore was shaken ; 

Of Lamb 1 ’ve but a quarter left. 

Nor could I save uiy Bacon. 

‘ They picked my Locke, to me far more 
Then Bramah’s patent worth; 

And DOW ray losses 1 deplore, 

Without a Home ou earth. 


*Even Gloveb's works I cannot put 
My frozeu hands upon, 

Though ever since I lost my Foote, 

My Bunyan baa been goue. 

* My life is wasting fast away — 

I sufl'er from these shtn-ks ; 

And though 1 ’vc fixed a lock on Gray, 
There ’a gray opuu luy locks. 

‘They still have made me slight returns. 
And thus my grief divide ; 

For oh ! they’ve curc«l me of nay Burns, 
And cased my Akknsiok. 

But all I think I shall not say. 

Nor let my anger burn ; 

For as they have not found me GaT, 
They have not left me arERNS.’ 


All this is very humorous; but * a mere humorist Hood was not. He was a sin* 
cere lover of his race ; a hearty friend to their freedom and welfare ; a deep sympa¬ 
thiser with their sufferings and sorrows ]* and now that ‘ poor Tom’s a-cold’ we trurt 
that some of his literary contemporaries will give to the world his life, correspondence 
and complete works. Then and not till then will Thomas Hood occupy tiie place in 
English literature to which his rare and various merits justly entitle him. We re¬ 
joice to learn that the high consideration of the British government and the munifi¬ 
cent practical gratitude of the humble classes wlioso cause he espoused, have placed 
his family in circumstances of permanent comfort if not luxury. Would that he 
could have foreseen such a result! From how much anxiety would it have saved 
him while living! 


Thb American Tract Society’s Crusade against Dancing. — A sound and capa¬ 
ble correspondent, himself a professor and a practiser of religion, has sent us an ex- 
posd of the character of * The American Tract Society's Tract on Dancing.* That 
it is a tissue of weakness and twattlo, he says any ordinary intellect would discover 
at a glauce. He adds: 

* Our brotberi of the Tract Society, whose holy horror of Papal intolerance is so great, abould ool 
thus attempt to cram their narrow-minded notions down the throats of their reluctant cburch-mem- 
bera, under pain of * church censure,’ oud even expuUion. Why shall not the right of private judg¬ 
ment remain intact, at least in a few things? It appears that our forefathers, in Sir Rookr dr 
Coverut's time, did not so interpret Scripture at to make dancing siaful; and in treatises of edu¬ 
cation written by clergymen of high standing in the Church, Scripture is not so interpreted as to 
make dancing sinful. But sumo hypocritical ‘ pnjfes^ra,’ in tliese latter days, who will not allow 
any one to have ‘ got religion’ unless they look the infection according to their way—great sticklers, 
forsooth, for the right of ‘ private judgment,’ and dccriers of a Church which would interpret Scrip¬ 
ture— insist notwithstanding on their own interpretation, and would affix severe penalty on those 
who think otherwise I Now perhaps all the art of these gentlemen (if they have ever been brought 
up in a gentlemanly way) cannot prove dancing to be intrinsically sinful; and as to ibo particular 
cases where it may be so, every man is to be his owu judge. Truly, those who have issuimI this re¬ 
cent bull would ho better employed in advocating coiisistouCy, humility and justice between man 
and man, instead of poisoning the mind of innocent hilarity with doubt, building up a wall of pre¬ 
judice, and shutting out the light of heaven from their neighbor's premises, while the steam-pressea 
of the 'American Tract Society* are smoking the heels of pedestrians on the side-w'alk and disturb¬ 
ing the whole neighborhood with the clatter of their machinery in jiublishiug a ‘Tract on Doiiciug.’ 
‘ O, Scribes and Pharisees I Hypocrites! — ye pay Ulhoa of mint and anise and cummin, but neglect 
the weightier mailers of the law 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Let us hope that it will not be 
deemed wholly epotietical and impertinent, if on this first day of October we open a 
free communication with our readers in the words following, ‘ wit-namely :* 

‘ Solemn yet beautiful to view, 

Month of my heart! thou dawnesi here ; 

With sad and fadeil leaves to strew 
Pale Autumn’s iniduiiclioly bier ; 

The moaning' of thy winds I hear 
As the red sun-sei dies afar, 

And bars of purple clouds appear, 

Obscuring every western star.’ 

So wrote our better-half when he was among the living. The solemn yet beau- 
tifnl season which he loved so well is here — here at Dobb’b, we mean — and surely 
no where save on the Hudson, and no where else on the Hudson, could the advent of 
October be welcomed by such ‘ attendant glories.’ The gorgeous sun-sets reflected 
in the calm resplendent bosom of the Tappaan-Zee; the broad and ever-varying 
shadows of the Palisades, so justly appreciated and well beloved of refined John 
Waters; near and far the dark or pale blue Highlands of the Hudson; the silent 
painted woods that paint the silent waters; ichere shall these be seen in such perfec¬ 
tion as from the open window at which wo sit, jotting down these opuscula of ours, 
on this the holiest of the days of this ‘ Sabbath of the Year?’ Yet a sadness, like 
mist spreading from the river and covering the landscape, darkens the spirit when we 
reflect that this fading loveliness cannot last; that this ‘ beauty in decay’ must soon 
give place to all the sombre accessories of nature’s actual desolation: 

‘Then cold and pale, in distant vistas round, 

Disrobed uud tuneloss all the woods will stand, 

While the chained slreams arc sileut as the ground. 

As Death hud numbed thorn with his icy hand.* 

Will some of our poetical friends come to our assistance, within the next two 
weeks, with a deftly-executed ‘ Fareieell to Dobf/s ?* The return of the melancholy 
days of Autumn; the wakening up of the metropolis; the renewing of town-asso- 
ciatious, and the growing inability hereabout to do those things which are not ‘ con- 
venient,^ (in a professional and printerial point of view,) which even Saint Paui* 
found troublesome ; all ‘these things move us,’ beckoning townward. So that anon 
we must depart. Until another summer solstice, therefore, when {Deo volenie,) we 
resume our present country quarters, wo must bid a reluctant ‘ Good-bye to Dobb, his 
Ferry.^ No more delightful sailing in pleasant steamers on bright summer mornings 
and evenings; no more gossip with agreeable friends and companions, daily going 
and returning; no more day-light-and moonlight promenades (past Friend Stephen’s 
and through long avenues of flowering locusts,) in the ‘ Glen ’ of courteous Con¬ 
stant — loveliest of lovely scenes; no more ever-memorable walks along the high 
breezy level of the Croton Aqueduct, through sweet-scented meadows and orchards 
bending with ruddy fruits, to enjoy cherished days at the charming ‘umbrageous 
man’s-nest’ where gentle Geoffrey Crayon ‘ expands and bourgeons,’ generously 
implying and bountifully imparting delight; no more quiet rides with enthusiastic 
confreres through the wizzard region of Sleepy-Hollow ; no more evening quadrilles 

and waltzes upon the piazzas of the excellent kind-hearted K-’s ; looking down 

over grape-arbors and waving maples and locusts upon the moon’s "bright track upon 
the waters; no more pleasant reiluions there with congenial metropolitan friends j 
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none of these things, until another season. Pass but a little while, and * Dobb’s 
shall bear without listening, as over the vexed flood it 

* CoMKS, with an awful roar, 

Galh’ring and aouudiiig ou, 

The Storm-wind from Labrador, 

Th« wiud Euroclydon — 

The Storm-wind!’ 

Then will the rain rain cold, and frost and snow descend upon the brown verdure- 
less hills ; while amidst the * sweet security of streets,* re&wakened social ties, and 
all the multiform sensations, sights and sounds of gay and giddy Gotham in its * sea¬ 
son* we shall await the coming of another summer: 

•Fly iwiflly round, ye wheels of lime, 

And bring the welcome day!’ 

We are deeply pained at receiving the melancholy intelligence (and not a little 
surprised at receiving it so late) of the death, at the early age of thirty-one years, 
of an old and warmly-esteemed contributor, James Kf.nnard, Jr., of Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire. One who intimately knew 'and loved the departed, sends us the 
following well-deserved and touching tribute to his memory: 

*Whkn a hero who has’slain his thousands’goes down to the grave, covered with blood and 
glory, a nation testifies its gratitude and admiration; poets immortalize his fame ; orators proaounce 
bis eulogy; magnificieut obsequies, attended by all the‘pomp and circumstance* of woe, mark his 
transit to the tomb ; and ‘storied urn and animated bust* perpetuate the memory of his person and 
bis deeds. Like the lightning and the storm, ho has fulfilled a mission of mingled usefulness and 
terror. There are other men whose happier k)t it is, like the shower and the dew, to be the agents 
of unmixed beneficence, and to shod around them an influence as much gentler as it is more constant 
and more useful. Such a fate was his whose death it is our melancholy duty to record. 

‘The modest signature of ‘ J. K., Jn.,'which has for some years occasionally appeared over articles 
which have graced the pages of the KNiCKiEBBOCKER, is doubtless associated in the minds of many 
of its readers with hours of agreeable literary relaxation. Few of them but will be pained by the 
announcement that they are to see it no more; and especially when they learn the remarkable his* 
lory of him to whom it belonged, and the peculiar circumstances of trial and sufifering under which 
those cheerful articles were written, 

‘ The subject of this brief notice was born in Portsmouth, (N. H.,) of an old and highly respectable 
New-England family. His early education was directed to his preparation for the pursuit of com¬ 
merce, bis destiuod occupation; and at the usual age he left the school for the counting-room, and 
entered upon the active business of life. Had he remainod there, his character and talents would 
doubtless have made him a successful ami respected merchant; but Providence had reserved for him 
a difl'ereut fate. At the threshold of his early manhood appeared the symptoms of a disease which 
was soon to cut him otf from all activo pursuits, and coufinc him to bis room and to his bed for the 
remainder of bis days. It first manifested itself by a stitfness in the knee-joint. From this and 
other symptoms the amputation of his leg soon became necessary.* This did not however check 
the progress of the malady, which gradually spread to every portion of his body. His joints soon 
became motionless, and he was obliged to recline, supported by cushions, upon his bed, without the 
power of moving any part of his body, except his bund, and bis head,and these to a very limited ex¬ 
tent. In this coiiditiou he remained, the evil gradually increasing up to the period of bis death. 

‘It was under these circumstances that his more serious studies were undertaken and his literary 
labors performed. When most men would have given way to repining and melancholy, be set about 
the ouly employment which opened to him the sources of enjoyment and usefulness— the cultiva¬ 
tion of bis mind. He read iucessaiiUy. Every moment not given to social iulcrcoune or necessary 
sleep was devoted to study. Nor was his pen idle. Thoroughly imbued with high and liberal prin¬ 
ciples; sympathising with all that was great and good ; filled with a generous hatred of oppression 
and wrong, aud feeling that every man bad a mission of usefulness to fulfil toward bis fellow men; 
he endeavored, through the medium of the press of his own to wn, the only chanuel then open to him. 


• Ha -.vent cheerf ally lo Boston, aud lest Oa ab.ould occns.ou nuxuty his ToiaiiTi-a xud frieQdj.sub- 
jjnvalely to tBe p*ini'ul opcrst.ou, whica wis paxfottued b/ Dr. WAtijiEW, with his accustocaad 

sXiU. 
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to exert all hia influenco in favor of truth and right. A visit to the South had given him an oppor* 
tunity of observing the practical working of the slave system; and hemadethe evils of that institu¬ 
tion the object of a vigorous and uncompromiaing hostility. Even those who could not agree with 
him in sentiment.* were forced to acknowledge the ability of his opposition and the sincerity of his 
devotion to the cause he advocated. 

‘ Far from losing an interest in the outer world from which he was debarred, be looked 'from the 
loop-holes of retreat,* with an eager and interested gaze upon the progress of political and social 
events, as well in foreign lands as in his own country. He detested every species of cant. He was 
ftill of faith in man and hope as to liis destiny ; and longed for the approach of that happy day, 
which he believed not far distant, uben the advancement of physical science, together with a gradual 
reorganization of the social system, should have remedied the evils of poverty and degradation,and 
hound mankind together in one common brotherhood; when the * nations should learn war no more,' 
and even down-trodden * Ethiopia should stretch forth her hands to God.’ The same spirit of sym- 
pathbiug interest extended to the minor concerns of his own town, and of the delightful social cir¬ 
cle which crowded bis chamber, to supply to him the want of the means of locomotion and personal 
observation, and to learn a lesson of cheerful resignation and hope. Here the current events of the 
day, as well as the grraver subjects of the political, social, religious and scientific progress of society, 
formed the topics of lively and interesting conversation. His observations were n>arked by an aston¬ 
ishing range and accuracy of information, and constantly glowed with humor or sparkled with wit. 
The powers of sarcasm and satire, which he possessed in a high degree, wore pointed only against 
opinions which he considered of a hurtful or dangerous tendency; they were never employed to give 
needless pain or cause an unnecessary wound. The chamber of the bed-ridden, that image of all 
that is sad and gloomy, was here the theatre of delightful social intercourse and of polished and 
elegant conversation. Nothing but the presence of the couch, and the recumbent position of the 
patient, reminded the visitor that it was also the scene of wasting disease and agonizing pain. 

*The trial of patience and resignation was not yet complete. Hitherto, he had been able to use 
his eyes in reading, and his bands in writing, so that these, his most reliable sources of enjoyment, 
were independent of the services of others. Rut more than two years before his death the malady 
attacked his ayes, nearly destroying the sight of one, and making it impossible to uee either for any 
such purpose. Ho was now reduced to a state of utter helplessness and dependence. His cham¬ 
ber was kept dark, except when a curtain was partially raised to allow a friend to read aloud, or 
write from his dictation. Even yet be retained bis cheerful submission to a fate more cruel than 
death. His literary labors did not cea^e, although he was of course sometimes obliged to forego them 
for want of a reader or an amanuensis. He still continued to keep up quite an extensive correspon¬ 
dence, and to write frequently for the press. 

‘But bis physical frame was now rapidly wasting ; and as it failed, his nature seemed to become 
more and more aiisimilated to that state of pure spirituality upon which he was destined soon to enter. 
The body had long ceased to be the instrument of convenience or pleasure; it had become a mere 
prison-house for the confiuement of the soul The period of its incarceration reached its close on 
Thursday the twenty-eighth of July last, when, emancipated from the pains and sorrows of earth, 
he tasted the freedom of the dead. 

‘There is a lesson to be learned from a life like this. Who of us, in this world of toil, where 
man's mission is ‘ to labor and to wail,' is bearing with quiet cheerfulness the lot assigned by HeareOf 
and making it the grand object of all desire and eflfort to act well and usefully his part in the station 
be occupies I Here we see a young man, in the very flower of bis days, confined a hopeless invalid 
to a couch of pain and languishing; yet with cheerful submission undertaking severe literary tasks, 
laboring with anxious solicitude to elevate and bless bis fellows, and making his life a model of gen¬ 
tleness, contentment and purity. 

* We have thought it neither impertinent nor useless that some brief memorial should ' implore the 

passing tribute of a sigh’ for the departure of worth and virtue like this; and it is therefore that the 
band of Friendship has ventured to lay this humble wreath upon his um. o. v. a.* 

We forbear to mingle any memento of our own with this votive offering, so well 
deserved, so well bestowed. . . . ‘ HosEi^ Bigelow,* a ‘ volunteer down to Sal¬ 
tillo,* writes home (in verse) to a Yankee friend, that ho is * sorry he ’listed.’ He was 
induced to swell the ranks of patriotism by a speech which be heard * up to Waltham,* 

‘ About our patriotic pas, and our star-spangled banner ; 

Our country's bird a-lookin' on, and singin' out ‘Hosnnner I* 

* Taa writer of the present article, we are informed, bad a pabllo dlacuaslon witb ths deceased upon 

thus general theme la the Joumala of the time. Es. XidOKBHBOoaaa. 
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But he Bays there are two sides to the matter, a fact which he proceeds to illustrate: 

‘Tttis kind o’ Honorin’ ain’t a mitP likp our Ortohor trainin’, 

Wiipre a chip could clear ri^rht out. cf it only looked like rainin’; 

Where the Cunnie** used to kivnr up their sliappoes w ith hanilanueri, 

And seinl the Iiisines skootin’ otf to the l»ur-r<iom with their banners, 

(Fear o’ pittin’ on ’em ^potled.) and a feller could cry «)uarler 
Ef he fired aw ay his rain-rod. .arter too innrh runi and-w yter. 

Recollect what fun we had — I ninl you and Ezrv Hollis — 

Up there to W altham Plain laM fall, a havin’ the Cornwallis t 
Tliis sort o’ tinny ain’t jest like that : 1 wish that I was ftirder I 
Ninepunre a da>' for killin’ folks comes kind o’ low for murder. 

(Why. 1 ’ve worked »»ut to slauffliterin’ some, for Deacon Cfphas BillISS, 

And in the hardest times there was 1 always fetcheil ten shillin's:) 

This ‘ goin’ w here glory waits yer’ hain’t one agreeable featur’. 

An’ ef it warn’l for wakin’ snakes. I'd be home ag’in, shorl metre: 

O, teoulii n't I be off, quick time, ef’t warn’t that I was sart’iu 
Tlie> ’d let the day light into me, to pay me for desartio’ V 

Hosea is not the only one, probably, who has lately ascertained that militia train* 
ings and ‘ Cornwallis’ sham-fights are tpiite unlike the actual ‘ pomp and circum¬ 
stance of glorious war.’ . . . The following anecdote of the Duke of Welungton, 
which we derive from an original source of the highest respectability,*may be relied 
upon as entirely authentic : Lord Wellington was dining at a public dinner at Bor¬ 
deaux, given to him by the authorities, when he received a despatch from Paris, in¬ 
forming him of the abdication of Napoleon. He turned to his aid-de-camp, Free- 
MANTLE : ‘ Well,’ said he, in hie knowing sportsman tone, ‘ we’ve run the fox to his 
hole at last.’ ‘ What do you meau?’ said Freemantle. ‘ Napoleon has abdicated.’ 
Freemantle uttered an exclamation of surprise and delight. ‘ Hush! not a word !’ 
said Wellington ; ‘let’s have our dinner comfortably.’ He laid the letter beside 
him, aud went on calmly eating his dinner. When the dinner was over, ‘ There!’ 
said he to Monsieur Lynch, the Mayor of Bordeaux, ‘ there’s something will please 
you.’ The mayor ca.st his eye over the letter, aud in an instant was on the table an¬ 
nouncing the news. Tiie saloon rang with acclamations for several minutes. The 
mayor then begged leave to give a toast: ‘ Wellington, the Liberator of France!’ 
It was received with tluindering applause. The Spanish consul rose, and begged 
leave to give a toast. It was the same : ‘ Welllngtox, the Liberator of France !’ 
There was another thunder of applause. ThePortuguesc consul did the same, with 
like effect. The mayor rose again, and gave ‘ Wellington, the Liberator of Europe !’ 
Here the applause was Eistouuding. Wellington, who had sat all the while picking 
his teeth, now ro.se, made one of his knowing civil bows to the company round: 
♦Jack,’ said ho, turning to Freemantle, ‘let’s have collbe.’ ’ . . . We have been 
looking over tliis morning, at the establishment of those enterprising aud tasteful 
bibliopoles, Messrs. Bartlett and Welford, a copy of the First Edition of Shaks- 
peare that was ever published. Just think of that for one moment; appreciate how 
near we were brought, by the rough paper and coarse types, to .Shakbpeare himself; 
aud then judge whether we enjoyed the rare sight or no. We have satisfied ourselves 
that several modern readings of the Great Bard are incorrect; but of these more 
anon. Our present purpose is to present two new ‘ renderings’ from ‘ Hamlet,’ 
which an innovating Yankee actor at the west considers authentic readings. He 
defends the first, upon the ground that the same spirit which had ‘ abused' Hamlet 
had previously treated his friends discourteously, kept them up at night, and prevented 
their sleeping on their posts. Hence ‘ thus Hamlet :’ 

-• The npirit tbiit I hnvo seen 

May bi^ a devil ; and the devil halli power 
To as.-umo a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps, 

Out of uiy weakuuaa and my melaaclioly, 
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A« he in very potent with euch spirits, 

Abuse.' me too — daniii-ine I ’ 

This is quite different from the usual reading, and is as much an * improvement* 
upon the original as any of Mr. Hudson’s modern versions. The rendering in the 
subjoined passage from the same play is defended on the ground that Hamlet looked 
up to Horatio, in his ‘ weakness and his melancholy,’ as a father^ and therefore he 
addressed him by a diminutive of that endearing term : 

' Ham. Dost thou tbiuk ALXXA^'DEK looked o’ this fashioo i* the earth % 

‘ Hor. E'en so. 

* Ham. And $mell so. Pa f 

* Hoa. E’tu t»o, my lord.’ 

We submit these readings to the hosts of Shaksperian commentators who infest 
society. _ 

‘Can a Terrier be Sworn? — ‘Can n do^ Ipnd money*?’ n^kod Sm'LOCK; but the ques^tion is 
now raised. • Can a terrier be sworn?' * L’ Hrlvetie,’ a Swiss journal, says that M. Bois LK (.'o.mtb, 
the Freiicb aniba.ssador, lias addressed to the Keriiese govcniininit a ineii iciup note, in wliich ho de¬ 
mands sHlisfarlion, because u terrier-dog which was on the Engi. walking by the hide of M. Jenbic, 
editor of *Le Charivari,' wore suspended to its collar two crosses, one of which he pretends was 
the cross of the ‘ Legion of Honor.’ It is said that the terrier’s collar was in fact adorneil with some¬ 
thing like two pieces of tin, more or less re.seinbluig two crosses. ‘ It will be necessary, no doubt,’ 
remarks * L’Heltetie,’ ‘in order to undeceive M. Bois LE Comte, to produce the collar and tin 
crosses, aud perhaps it will be necessary for the terrier itself to give in its oath.’ 

Tue above calls to recollection ‘ Things by their Right NameSy or the Victim of 
Ambiguities,* a little work written some years since by Quarles Henry, tbe Chelten- 
bam Chemist. The hero was everlastingly getting into queer predicaments, oue of 
which, attendant on his being summoned as a juryman in London, is thus described: 

‘Hb told me that my only course was to render my excuse for non-attendance to the judges in 
person. Accordingly, the next morning I appeared in courL armed with my physician’s certiheate 
and a two-days’ beard, by way of what lawyers call ‘ cumulative testimony’ of illness. But it was 
all thrown away: tbe court was engaged in au important jury trial; ao action for trespass, as tbe 
door-keeper kindly informed me, which would probably last all day. I listened for a few momenta 
to the defendant’s counsel, a fat-headed man, who at the time of my entrance was proceeding in a 
drowsy tone of voice to show what is technically termed * a right of way ;’ but hearing nothing from 
him that especially interested me. 1 began to retrace my steps, and had just reached the dour, when 
I heard him say with considerable emphasis that he intended to produce in evidence an ancient ter¬ 
rier! Had my ears deceived me? No ; 1 could not have been mistaken: the words were pitched 
on tbe speaker’s highest key; so much so us to awaken for an iustant the senior judge, who had up 
to that moment been indulging in a quiet slumbor, leaving the duty of taking notes to his associate 
on the right, who was reading the morning paper. But my doubts, if 1 had any, were soon dispelled 
by the sudden interruption of tbe plnintift ’s counsel, who jumped up very much after the manner 
of the witness whose lentiroouy be was about to oppose, and declaimed for au hour against the in¬ 
troduction of ‘ an ancient terrier!’ Yes, those were his words, and no mistake. How 1 wont, heart 
and soul, for the defendaut! flow I feared lest his extraordinary testimony might be ruled out I How 
1 reproached myself for having mentally set him dowu for an old proser, before I had board him 
otter those magic words; and when he replied, which be did successfully, how I bung upon his ac¬ 
cents, aud once caught myself saying, almost aloud,' sinircd cat I’ And yet no sensation seemed 
created by this to me most novel aud startling debate. The lawyers all luuked on without betraying 
any signs of wonderment; the old judge had subsided into blessed forgetfulness, which he appeared 
to lake iu broken dozes; the associate was engaged in cutting an advertisement from the newspaper; 
the clerk bad peeled an apple, and was sharing it with the crier ; in fact, all things seemed to wear 
ao every-day appearance, as though nothing uncommon were happening, or about to happen ; and 
yet here, in tbe uiuctoenth century, in an enlightened community, was the question agitating as to 
whether a brute — a quadruped — no matter how sagacious, should be admitted to counterbalance,^ 
for angbt court or bar might know, tbe evidence of an alderman! 

' Presently the old judge mumbled out the decision of tbe court, of which tbe only words that P 
could distinctly hear were * Plaintiff's clothes,’ ‘rents,’ and 'let them produce the ancient terrieri* 
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* But the»o few words seemed to throw some light on the subject My mind had been dreadfully 
exercised in striving to divine how a dog, young or old, could prove a riirht of way ; * How could hia 
dumb testimony availl’ reasoned I; but when I heard the judge talking about the animal in con¬ 
nection with the plaintilT’s clothes and rents, my imagination, alrcn*ly on the stretch, was not slow 
in conjuring up the phantom of a plaintiff with torn pantaloons flying from the aged canine protec¬ 
tor of the defendant’s premises. Yes, that must be the point. Fresh to my recollection came Bevis, 
the noble bound of the Scottish knight, who throttled Leopold of Austria, the dastard insulter of 
the English standard : the dog of Montarois barked across my memory : long-dormant anecdotes 
of the sagacious quadruped were awakened, and began to arrange themselves in my mind, now pre¬ 
pared to witness what before I bud only seen in print. 

' While all this was revolving within me, the trial seemed to be ‘ progressing’ in the old way again: 
the judges had resumed their former occupations of sleeping and reading ; the clerk was peeling 
another apple, in which the crier seemed to take quite as much interest as was decorous in an officer 
of the court: every thing had assumed the same appearance, with the exception that now the wit¬ 
ness' stand was occupied by a short puffy-looking man, very red, very much frightened, with a very 
musty roll of parchment documents in his bands. Many and dreary were the questions put to him, 
and oft and drearily did he turn over the mouldy-looking records and make response 1 began to 
grow nervous. There seemed to be no end to it. I looked at my watch and found that my dinner 
hour had long since passed. Night was coming on: what would they think at home? What would 
my wife say ? When 1 left her in the morning, by way of practising for my lying apology to the court, 
I complained to her of feeling unwell; she told mo 1 looked so ; that cursed beard which 1 hail suf¬ 
fered to grow for the purpose of mystifying the judges, came up in judgment against me. She wa» 
just the woman to send out a bell-m'in. And now I really began to feel ill. I had once been seized 
with a deterrainatiou of blood to the head, and the excitement under which I had been laboring foe 
the last five hours produced symptoms which I thought indicated another attack: the old judge ,m 
he nodded, began to look like a magnified raaiidarin ; the clerk was peeling a pumpkin; the witness 
swelled, and the jury appeared ])ucked. i could stand it no longer : iu an under-tone 1 addressed a 
quiet-Iookiug person who sat next to mo : 

* * When w ill they bring in that dog ?’ said L ' 

* * That tehet replied the man, with as much surpriss as eould be thrown into a whisper. 

**That dog,’ 1 reiterated; 'the terrier—-the ancient terrier that they quarrelled about so tong.’ 

‘ The rush of blood that had been iianging about me seemed all at once to be paying the stranger 
a visit: bis face at first grew red, and then purple ; his cheeks distended; his eyes watered, and hia 
whole frame shook: it was nearly a minute before be recovered from the paroxysm sufficiently tossy' 
to me, in a something between a sob and a hiccough, * The parchment roll in the hands of the witnesa 
ia what is called in law an ancient terrier.’ 

‘ I could not have bad my senses about me, for I recollect distinctly of having made such load use 

of the word ’ d-n!’ as to make the very walls echo: the old gtuitleman on the bench started from 

his sleep ; the newspaper dropped ; so did the clerk's apple and the crier’s countenance. 

‘ How 1 reached ray own house has always been a mystery to roe: hut that night I had ooo continue 
oos dream of trying to climb a genealogical tree to get out of the way of a Pope’s bull!’ 

If our legal readers, and those who aro not legal, do n’t enjoy the foregoing, take away 
our commission as seer, and place us among the false prophets. . . . ‘ Hoo’s a’ 
wi’ ye the day, mon V we said to honest Archie Grieve, as he was entering his bird- 
store in John-street, near Broadway, the other morning. * Brawly, brawly,* he re¬ 
plied, * thank ye for speerin’; come, walk in and see the birdiesand in we went. A 
. greater variety of rare birds, of every variety of form and plumage, (some of them 
agreeable * conversationists,’ several very perfect imitators, and many of them ex¬ 
pert musicians,) we have not elsewhere seen. Mr. Grieve's ‘ assortment* is com¬ 
plete ; and some idea may bo formed of the extent of his trade, from the fact that 
he imported at one time seven hundred canaries. Birds, cages, seeds, and all the 
accessories of a well-supplied bird-faucior may be found at Grieve’s, to wliom, well 
assured of performing a public service, we commend our readers. . . . O pshaw! 
(that was what we said when we read it,and we may as well write it down here,) ' O 
pshaw! who ’■ going to peruse, with any thing like satisfaction, such muling peeado- 
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Bentimental, sheepish rhymes, as the * Stanzas to Her I Love ?’ Who * protest’ more 
than Romeo and his Juliet? But are you nauseated with their soft endearmente 
and fond and fervent vows ? * Not a bit of it !* Some how or other the * old masters’ 
of English literature understood the expression of the tender sentiment, and the ex* 
quisite language of delicate compliment, better than their succemors. Observe for ex¬ 
ample this hyperbolically-beautiful tribute from * rare Ben Jonbon’ to his inamorata: 


'Have you seen iho while lily grow, 
Before rude handcs liave trmchl it f 
Have you mark’d the fall of Miowe 
Before the earth hath* niutcht it? 
Have you felt the woll of heaver, 

Or the Bwiiiiu’s dowue either; 

Or have you smell the budd of bryer, 

Or the uarde in tiie fier ; 

Or have taMed the bagg of the bee f 
Oh 1 80 while, oh so sofie, oh so sweete, 
So aweete, &o sweete is sheet 


*Havo you seen the faire chrystal rocke, 
When a gentle dew hath dashtit? 

Or Aurora’s goulden locke 

When u rauriiinge May bath wosht it? 
Or did you over softcly steale 
To heare pooro Philomel ; 

Or have you smelt to the breath of fishes, 
Or the nunu when she kisses; 

Or have seen the blossomes of the tree? 
Oh! so cleure, oh so bright, oh to fuire, 
tSo sweete, so sweete is ahee!' 


We passed an hour in the Sing-Sing State-Prison the other day ; and while re¬ 
garding with irresistible sympathy the wretched inmates, we could not help think¬ 
ing how little, after all, of the actual sufieritig of imprisonment is apparent to the 
visitor. The ceaseless toil, the coarse fare, the solemn silence, the averted look, the 
yellow-white palor, of the convict; his narrow cell, with its scanty furniture, his hard 
couch ; these indeed are * visible to the naked eye.’ Yet do but think of the demon 
TnouaHT that must *eat up his heart’ during the long and inconceivably dismal hours 
which he passes there in darkness, in silence, and alone! Think of the tortures he 
must endure from the ravages of that pleasantest friend but most terrible enemy, 
Imagination! Oh, the height, the depth, the length and breadth, of a sensitive cap¬ 
tive’s 8orro\<’! As we came away from the gloomy scene, we passed on a hill, within 
the domain of the guard, the Prison Potters’-Field, where lie, undistinguished by 
head-stone or any other mark, the bones of those who had little else to lay there, 
when their life of sutFering was ended. There sleeps Monroe Edwards, whose 
downward fate we had marked in successive years. We first saw him when on his 
trial; a handsome, well-dressed, black-whiskered, scemrng-self-possessed person, with 
the thin varnish of a gentleman, and an eifrontery that nothing could daunt. Again 
we saw him, while holding court with courtezans at the door of his cell, at *Tbe 
Tombs,’ the day before he left for Sing-Sing ; clad in his morning-gown, with luxu¬ 
rious whiskers, and the manners of a pseudo-prince receiving the honors of sham- 
subjects. The next time we saw him he was clad in coarsest ‘ felon-stripe ;* his 
head was sheared to the skull; his whiskers were no more ; a dark frown was on 
his brow ; his cheeks were pale, and his lips were compressed with an expression of 
remorse, rage and despair. Never shall we forget that look ! He had a little while 
before been endeavoring to escape, and had been punished by fifty lashes with a cat- 
o’-nine-tails; four hundred and fifty stripes on the naked back ! Once again we 
saw him, after the lapse of many mouths. Time and suffering had done their work 
upon him. His once-erect frame was bowed ; bis head was quite bald at the top, 
and its scanty bordering-hair had become gray. And thus he gradually declined to 
his melancholy * west of life,’ until he reached his last hour ; dying in an agony of 
terror; gnawing his emaciated fingers, to convince himself that he was still living ; 
that the appalling change from life to death had not yet actually taken place! And 
now he sleeps in a felon’s grave, with no record of his name or fate. Is not the way 
of the transgressor * hard ?’ . . . Some benevolent person, whom we should like 
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to take cordially by the hand, has written in the ^Spirit of the Times' literary and 
sporting journal an admirable *Plea for Horses' against the cruel creatures who are 
more ‘ brutes’ than the animals they drive. Read the article in ‘ The Spirit’ for Sep¬ 
tember the twelfth, for it will well repay perusal. Some kindred spirit, with proper 
sympathy for an animal who ‘ has all man’s nobler attributes and none of his bad 
ones,* propels upon the town the following benevolent advertisement: 

O ATS ! Wanted, b? an Old Horoe, one of Kipp and Brown's beet, a few Oats. He will be will- 
iDST, for a chiince at a peck, to pul any old gentleman through Id too miuutes, from the Greenwich 
station to the Park fountain. 

‘ N. U. The horse knows beans when he fees them.* 

Apropos (and yet to digress) of horses: why is it that we do not see more Male 
and Female Equestrianism among us ? Bating a few proficients among our friend#, 
who ride like centaurs, and who w'ould n’t hesitate to mount anything that possessed 
a back, we cannot perceive that this noble exercise, graceful and healthful as it is, 
is at all general. ‘ Riding,’ says Nash, one of the quaint writers of England’s golden 
age, in his subtilely-excogitated * Quartemio :* 

* Rtdimo i* an exercigi* in which,in ray youthful days. I took much delight, and ptill commend it ai 
a m*iiily and warlike exercise: to see n young gentleman at the age of fifteen, to hr able with hit 
akill and cuniiiime,by his voyce, rod and spurre, better to inanageand eonimund the great Bucepha¬ 
lus, than the strung est Milo with all his strength; one while to see him m^ke him tread, trot and 
gallope the ring ; an«i one after to see him make him gather up roundly, to hear his head steadily, to 
runne a fulle carrere swiltly, and to slop on a sudden lightly ; and one after, to see him make him ad¬ 
vance, to goe backe and side-long, to turne on either hand, to gallope the gallope-gullied, to doe the 
capriole, the clienibeitn, and duunce the curv^ily; 1 have thought an houre to pm-so in a moment. 
When 1 was young, wee thought it a kind of solmcisme, aud to savour of effeininacie, for a young 
gentleman in the fiourisliiiig time of his age to creepe into a couch, and to shroud himself there from 
winde and weather. Our delight was to out-brave the bliiatering Rorfas upon a great horse: to 
arrae and prepare ourselves to goe with Mars and Bellona into the field was our sport and pass- 
time ; coaches and caroclies we left unto them for whom they were first invented; for ladies and 
geiitlewiuimoo, and decrepit aged and impotent people.* 

The following reaches us from an occasional correspondent, attached to one of 
our smaller vessels of war: 

* Pkilada., Angsi 19. 

•Onorable Sur- i have a Son on horde of your Ship,by name Georqk G-a. and his mo¬ 

ther is in very bad hcith, and would like to See him. if you can low him time to com, i will be an- 

cerable for his re turn in time, and by so duing you will abtidge his mother, G. G_a.' 

‘South-west Conor of T-and &-SteeU 

‘ Here, friend C-,* writes our correspondent, * you have a real genuine, bona- 

fide ‘ curiosity of literature,’ and you cau put it in the * Gossip.’ Funny, is ’nt it? It 

seems that G- r’s mother knew he ‘ was out.* The letter, as you will perceive, 

was sent to Captain B ■ , and ho read it; after which, with a hearty laugh, ho 

threw it on the floor of the cabin, where I found it, and now send it to you.* ‘ Funny, 
isn’t it?’ No, Sir ! We see nothing funny, nothing amusing in it; nothing that 
should have excited the risibility either of your commanding-officer or yourself. Is 
it any thing very ‘ funny’ that a desolate sick mother should desire to see her son, 
who, after a long absence, had reached the United States from the seat of W’ar? 
Because the poor woman could n’t spell, must it be inferred that she could n’t feel ? 
'Funny!' . . . A kind and distinguished friend, at present residing in this country, 
mentioned to us the other day this anecdote, which we herewith ‘ transmit unimpaired 
to posterity.* He was walking many years ago in the vicinity of St. Cloud, no distant 
remove from Paris, with the poet Moore, who had a cottage in the neighborhood, 
and Lutterell, the famous wit. The chat turned upon the then recent fatal night 
ascent in a balloon by Madame Blanchard. * Is n’t it dreadful I’ said Moore; 
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* Madame Blanchard, who ascended the other night in a balloon, has not been heard 
from !’ Oh !' replied Luttsrell, * on the instant,’ she was probably banded out by 
Enoch and Elijah!' We don’t knowhow it may impress the reader; but this 
celestial * translation’ by oxygen gas strikes us as bordering on the amusing, some* 
what. . . ; That patriotic Yankee is doubtless remembered by the reader, who 
while at Naples said, in reply to the * complimentary’ remark of an Italian touching 

* the great and ever-burning Vesuvius,’ *Oh, git e5ut with your * all-fire’-d moun¬ 
ting ! — we’ve got the Cat’rack o’ Niag’ra to-home, that *d put it out in ten minutes 
A kindred American traveller not a great while since addressed Mont Blanc with a 
familiar indifference quite as * cool’ as this : 

* How de du, Mont Blanc % I vow I ’m glad to meet ye ; 

A tbund'rin* grist o’ miles I’ve come to greet ye! 

I’m from America, where we've got a fountain 
Niagara it’s called, where you might lave 
Your mighty phiz; then you could shirt and shave 
In old Kentucky — in our Mammoth Cave; 

Or take a snooze, when you’re in want of rest. 

On our big prairies in the far ‘ Far West;’ 

Or, when you 're dry. might cool your heated liver 
By sipping up the Mississippi river. 

As for companions, should you wish for any, 

Why, we've the Kaatskill and the Allkohant: 

You may accept them with impunity; 

They both stand high in our community. 

Give us a call. Foil'd almost step from hence; 

Our folks all long to see Your Eminence. 

Come over, Blanc ! — don't make the least ado; 

Bring Madame Jura with you, and the little glacieri too 


We wish that there was an Addison or Steele among us, to show up those am¬ 
bitious or ostentatious persons who speak * great swelling words’ in public places; 
who talk loud of things which should only be mentioned in private or in a whisper. 
* The Spectator had the ill fortune, at the theatre where he went to witness the 
performance of * Macbeth,’ to sit near a lady whom he found, * by the noise she 
made, to be newly returned from France. A little before the rising of the curtain, 
she broke out into a loud soliloquy: * When will the dear witches come in V — and im¬ 
mediately upon their first appearance, asked a lady who eat some three boxes from 
her, on the right hand, ‘ if those witches were not charming creatures ?’ — and im¬ 
mediately after, when the dramatic hero of the night was in one of the finest scenes 
of the play, she shook her fan at another lady, who sat as far on the left hand, and 
told her, in a whisper that might have been heard all over the pit, * We must not ex¬ 
pect to see Sir-at this hour, to-night.’ Wo never see any such vulgarity as this 

in the boxes of the Park-Theatre! Oh,no; by no means! . . . We have before 
encountered somewhere the main incidents in the story of *A Yankee Horee^Swapper 
in Old Kentucky.' The Kentuckian, * ready for a trade,’ exchanges his ‘ sorrel’ for 
the pedlar’s * Old Gray;’ but finding the latter indisposed to move a peg, after he has 
secured him, he denounces the Yankee for a swindler, who only laughs at and tan¬ 
talizes him in return. Presently the ’cute peddler mounts hie prize, but * Sorrel’ is 
as immoveable as the Mammoth-Cave. After trying a long time in vain to start the 
obstinate animal, the Kentuckian consoles him with : * Straanger, you kin start him 
if you ’ll only bring some shavin’s and kindle a fire under him ! That’s the way I 
get him going, mornings !’ The affair was brought to a close by a game of * Old 
Sledge’ to see who should take both of the vicious brutes from oflf the other’s hands. 
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*Lvr Uie multitude hear the Italian Opera, and the republic of Taste ia safe. The rulfar per> 
formances of a Russbll, a Dempstek, and the Hutchinson family, nut to speak of the scarcelr 
less vulgar tribe of ‘ Ethiopians,’ will no longer meet with popular favor, but will be obliged to seek 
it among the less iutelligeuL* 

Thus writes the profesaional masical pedant of our pleasant contemporary, 'The 
Evening Gazette* daily paper. To say nothing of classing Mr. DkMPSTEa with 
Rdssbll, whose Toice is like the tearing of a strong rag; or with the Hutchinsons, 
whose r6le is so monotonons and limited; or with the * Ethiopians,’ whose style and 
range are so entirely unique; it may not be amiss to speak a few words of Mr. 
Dempstbr'b success abroad, now that he has returned once more among ns, in full 
voice, and with new stores of entertainment for his numerous friends. Mr. Dempstu, 
after leaving this his adopted country, first visited his native land of Scotland, in 
many of the chief cities and towns of which he gave musical entertainments to large 
and enthusiastic audiences. His success in Loudon was not less striking; and, as 
in Scotland, the tributes of the public press were awarded to him with an unstinted 
hand. We have before us numerous Scottish newspapers, and no less than a doxen 
of the first journals of the British metropolis, in which Mr. Dempster's merits as a 
composer and as a vocalist are elaborately set forth and cordially commended. We 
select from these the remarks of the London 'New Monthly Belle AeaembUe,*(which 
is nnder royal patronage, and may be supposed to render * court authority* for its 
criticisms,) because, like Mary Howitt’b kindred comments, they set forth our own 
views, which are somewhat difierent from those of the scientific dogmatist whom we 
have quoted: 

* It is pleasant to note how much the intellectual character of popular concerts has advanced o^ 
late years. Instead of vapid sentimental songs, and long durid Italian sceaos, which were probably 
unintelligible to one-tiaif the audience, we find good music married to the strains of some of our be^t 
poets, whose words are clearly enunciated, without redundant Jioriture to mar the simplicity of the 
ballad style. Focal music ought to be the expression of the feelings in poetry enhanced bu melody^ 
neither being made subservient to the other ; and therefore it is that we are glad to see our beat com¬ 
posers choosinf really fine poetry to embody in their music,os our poets are seokiug to illustrate 
their conceptions by equally high art. Mr. Dumpster has followed out this theory in his ‘ Ballad Soi 
r^s, and successfully too. Every song be sung was a vocal poem, in which the fine feeling of the 
composer added to the charm of the verse.’ 

The critic here goes into a review in detail of several of Mr. Dempster’s most 
popular pieces. Mary Howitt’s 'Dying Child* one of his new compositioos, is pro¬ 
nounced extremely effective and very beautiful, while those which are more familiar 
on this side of the Atlantic, are warmly commended. The review concludes with: 
* Mr. Dempster, as a vocalist, is unafiected and pleasing in style ; his intonafion is 
clear, and his enunciation most distinct His crowning efibrt was his own cantata, 
'The May-Queen.' No eyes, sorely no true woman’s eyes, could be free from tears, 
while listening to Tennyson’s exquisite poem, clothed in music worthy of it It was 
most lovely, and charmingly Mr. Dempster sang it With this be took leave of hu 
audience, not one of whom but most have felt that it left a spell behind. It is an 
honor to any man only to be the composer of * The May-Queen.’ Apropos of this 
touching melody: When Mr. Dempster first arrived in London, Tennyson came to 
town expressly to hear it When the second part was performed, the poet raised his 
handkerchief to his eyes, with the remark: * Why, Sir, you have mode me weep! 
1 did not know there was so mucA feeling in that poem before !’ It is to be lamented, 
perhaps, that Tennyson had not been told that it was a * vulgar* performaacs. It 
might have * made it bad* for the composer and singer ! We are soon to bare Mr. 
Dempster in town, when he will treat us to attractive musical * things new and old.* 
He has been singing in Salem and Boston recently to crowded and admiring au- 
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diences. . . . Power^a Statue of the Cheek Slave* is a work of art to be enjoyed, 
to be felt,but not to be described. It must ‘be seenl to be appreciated* We wish 
others to enjoy what we have enjoyed ; and here, evidently, is otic correspondent who 
has * had that pleasure 

•THE GREEK SLAVE. 

' Naked, yet clothed with cbaiiity, She stands ; 

And as u shield throws back the sun’s hot rays. 

Her modest mieu repels each vulgar gaze. 

Her inborn purity of soul demands 
Freedom from touch of sacrilegious hands, 

And homage of pure thoughts. Call her not Slave; 

Her soul commands what servitude would cfave, 

Nor feels the pressure of those iron bands 
Clasping her limbs. OI god-like power of Art! 

Beneath whose touch the spirit’s inward strife 
Reveals itself— even as earth’s tides obey 
The influence of the moon, so dost thou sway 
The deep and passionate wafers of the heart. 

For tho unconscious marble throbs with life I* b. e. o, 

SepUmhert 1847. 

• Ladies and gentlemen,* that ‘ tells the story ;* it satishes the sentiment. By tho 
by, it may not be amiss to remark in passing, that it was this identical * Greok Slave* 
concerning which the ensuing colloquy took place between the sculptor himself and 
a successful Yankee speculator, who had *come over to see Ew-rope.’ Scene, 
Powers’s studio at Florence; Enter Stranger, spitting, and wiping his lips with his 
hand: * Be yc6u Mr. Peowers, the Sknlpture?’ am a sculptor, and my name 
is Powers.* * Y-e-k-s; well, I s’pected so; they telVd me yeou was — y-e-&*s. 
Look here — drivin* a pretty stiff business, eh ?* * Sir !* ‘ I say, plenty to du, eh ? 

"What d*8 one o* them fetch ?* * Sir !* * I ask’t ye what’s the price of one o* them 
sech as yedu ’re peckin’ at neow.* * I am to have three thousand dollars for this when 
it is completed.* ‘ W-h-a-t! !—heow much V ‘ Three thousand dollars.* * T-h-r-a^e 
Uk-e-6‘U-8-a^n-d d-o-l-Ua-r-a ! Han’t statewary rix lately 7 1 was cal’latin* to 
porchase some ; bat it *s tew high. How’s paintin’s? ’Gness I must git some paint- 
in’s. T-h-r-e-e Uh-e-d-u-a-a-n-d d-o-l-Ua-r-a ! Well, it is a trade, skulpin* is; 
that *e sartain. What do they make yeou pay for your tools and stuff ? S’pect 
my oldest boy, Cephas, could skulp ; ’fact, I know he could. He is always whittlin’ 
rtound, and cuttin’ away at things. 1 wish you *d ’gree to take him ae a ’prentice, 
and let him go at it full chisel. D’ you know where I’d be liable to put him eOot 7 
He’d cut stun a’ter a while with the best of ye ; he would — and he’d make money, 
tew, at them prices. T-h-r-e-e t-h-e-6-u-a-a-n-d d-o^UUa-r-a !* And the * anxious 
inquirer* left tho presence. • • • One of the penalties imposed upon those whose 
social education has been neglected, but whose wealth has purchased them such a 
position in metropolitan circles as mere money can command, is the ridicnie which 
must attach to all their efforts to attain the nqnchalance and self-possession indispen¬ 
sable to well-bred persons. ^ An eternal forethought, like a sentinel on guard,* is on 
the qui vine for every word and motion ; the danger is of a surprise, either from their 
own lips or other people’s, making their commonest appearance in society a severA 
mental effort. This laborious preoccupation, however, has its effect on countenance 
and figure. It stiffens the most natural faces, and makes rigid the most pliable and 
graceful figures. The envy and rivalry of such ambitions scratch the face like the 
claws of a cat; for inward thought is the sculptor of the face, and spite of all the' 
afibetation in the world, represents upon the outside the thoughts that are habitual 
within.’ * * * There was a personage who made, when we did, the tour of ftia 
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‘Lbt the multitude hear the Italian Opera, and the republic of Taate i> safe. The rulfir per* 
formancea of a RusstCLL, a Dempster, and the Hittcuinson family, not to apeak of the Karcely 
leas vulfar tribe of * Ethiopiana,' will no longer meet with popular favor, but will be obliged to seek 
it among the leaa iutelligeoL’ 

Thus writes the professional musical pedant of our pleasant contemporary, 
Evening Gazette" daily paper. To say nothing of classing Mr. DfcMPsTEa with 
RassBLL, whose Toice is like the tearing of a strong rag; or with the Hutchinsons, 
whose r61e is so monotonous and limited; or with the * Ethiopians,' whose style and 
range are so entirely unique; it may not be amiss to speak a few words of Mr. 
Dempster’s success abroad, now that he has returned once more among us, in full 
voice, and with new stores of entertainment for his numerous friends. Mr. Dempstkii, 
after leaving this his adopted country, first visited his native land of Scotland, in 
many of the chief cities and towns of which he gave musical entertainments to large 
and enthusiastic audiences. His success in Loudon was not less striking; and, as 
in Scotland, the tributes of the public press were awarded to him with an unstinted 
hand. We have before us numerous Scottish newspapers, and no less than a dozen 
of the first journals of the British metropolis, in which Mr. Dempster’s merits as a 
composer and as a vocalist are elaborately set forth and cordially commended. We 
select from these the remarks of the London *New Monthly Belle ’(which 

is under royal patronage, and may be supposed to render * court authority' for its 
criticisms,) because, like Mary Howitt’s kindred comments, they set forth our own 
views, which are somewhat different from those of the scientific dogmatist whom we 
have quoted: 

*It is pleasant to note how much the intellectual character of popular concerts has advanced 
late years. Instead of vapid sentimental sones, and long dorid Italian sceaos, which were probably 
unintelligible to onc-lialf the audience, we diid good mu»ic married to the strains of some of our bc.4 
poets, whose words are clearly enunciated, without redundant Jioriture to mar the simplicity of tbs 
ballad style. Focal music ought to he the expression of the fetUngs in poetry enhanced by melody, 
neither being made subservient to the other; and therefore it is that we are glad to see our best com¬ 
posers choosing really fine poetry to embody in their music, as our poets are seeking to illustrata 
their conceptious by equally high art Mr. Dempster has followed out this theory in his ‘ Ballad Soi 
r^s, and successfully too. Every song be sung was a vocal poem, in which the fine feeling of the 
composer added to the charm of the verse.’ 

The critic here goee into a review in detail of several of Mr. Dempster’s most 
popular pieces. Mart Howitt’s * Dying Child,* one of his new compositions, is pro¬ 
nounced extremely effective and very beautiful, while those which are more faroilisr 
on this side of the Atlantic, are warmly commended. The review concludes with: 
< Mr. Dempster, as a vocalist, is unaffected and pleasing in style; his intonation is 
clear, and his enunciation most distinct His crowning effort was his own cantata, 
*The May-Queen.* No eyes, surely no true woman’s eyes, could be free from tears, 
while listening to Tennyson’s exquisite poem, clothed in music worthy of it It was 
most lovely, and charmingly Mr. Dempster sang it With this he took leave of his 
audience, not one of whom but must have felt that it left a spell behind. It is an 
honor to any man only to be the composer of * The May-Queen.’ Apropos of this 
touching melody: When Mr. Dempster first arrived in London, Tennyson came to 
town expressly to hear it When the second part was performed, the poet raised his 
handkerchief to his eyes, with the remark: * Why, Sir, yon have made me weep! 
1 did not know there was so much feeling in that poem before !’ It is to be lamented, 
perhaps, that Tennyson had not been told that it was a * vulgar’ performance. It 
might have * made it bad’ for the composer and singer! We are soon to have Mr. 
Dempster in town, when he will treat us to attractive musical * things new and old.’ 
He has been singiug iu Salem and Boston recently to crowded and admiring an- 
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dieucei. . . . Powers9 Statue of the Cheek Slave' is a work of Sit to be enjoyed, 
to be felt, but not to be described. It must * be 8een[ to be appreciated' We wish 
others to enjoy what we have enjoyed ; and here, evidently, is one correspondent who 
has * had that pleasure 

•THE GREEK SLAVE. 

* Naked, yet clothed with chattity, She stands ; 

And us a shield throws back the sun’s hot raje. 

Her modest mien repels each vulgar gaze. 

Her inboru purity of soul demands 
Freedom from touch of sacrilegious hands, 

And homage of pure thoughts. Call her not Slave; 

Her soul commands what servitude would cfave, 

Nor feels the pressure of those iron bunds 
Clasping her limbs. O 1 foddike power of Art! — 

Beneath whose touch the spirit’s inward strife 
Reveals itself— even as earth’s tides obey 
The influence of the moon, so dost thou sway 
The deep and passionate wafers of the heart. 

For tho uuconscious marbl^ throbs witblife I’ a. s. o, 

Septimbert 1847. 

‘ Ladies and grentlemeu,* that * tells the story ;* it satisfies the sentiment. By the 
by, it may not be amiss to remark in passing, that it was this identical * Gre^k Slave* 
concerning which the ensuing colloquy took place between the sculptor himself and 
a successful Yankee speculator, who had ‘come over to see Ew-rope.* Scene, 
Powers’s studio at Florence: Euter Stranger, spitting, and wiping his lips with his 
hand: ‘ Be yedu Mr. Peowers, the Skulpture?* *1 am a sculptor, and my name 
is t*owER8.* * Y-e-k-s; well, I s’pectod so; they telVd roe yeou was — y-e-il-s. 
Look hero — drivin’ a pretty stiff business, eh V ‘ Sir !* * I say, plenty to dn, eh ? 

What d’s one o* them fetch V * Sir!’ * I ask’t ye what’s the price of one o* them 
sech as ye5u ’re peckin’ at nedw.’ * I am to have three thousand dollars for this when 
it is completed.’ ‘ PF-A-fl-f ! !—heow much V * Three thousand dollars.’ * Th-r-e-e 
Uh-e-6-u-9-a~n^d d-o-l-l-a-r-s ! Han’t statewary nx lately? I was cal’latin’to 
pnrehase some ; but it’s tew high. How’s paintin’s? ’Gness I must git some paint- 
in’s. T-h-r-e-e Uh^e-6-u~8-a~n-d d-o-Z-Z-a-r-s Well, it is a trade, dkulpin’is; 
that *8 sartain. What do they make yeou pay for your tools and stuff ? S’pect 
my oldest boy, Cephas, could skulp ; ’fact, I know be could. He is always whittlin’ 
redund, and cuttio* away at thiugs. 1 wish you’d ’gree to take him as a ’prentice, 
and let him go at it full chisel. D’ you know where I *d be liable to put him eOot ? 
He’d cut stun a’ter a while with the best of ye; he would — and he’d make money, 
tew, at them prices. T-h-r-e~e t^h-e-o-u-s-a-n-d d-o^Ul-a-r-s !* And the ‘ anxious 
inquirer* left the presence. • • • One of the penalties imposed npon those whose 
social education has been neglected, but whose wealth has purchased them such a 
podtkm in metropolitan circles as mere money can command, is the ridicnle which 
must attach to all their efforts to attain the nqnchalance and self-possession indispen¬ 
sable to well-bred persons. ^ An eternal forethought, like a sentinel on guard,* is on 
the qui vine for every word and motion ; the danger is of a sarprise, either from their 
own lips or other people’s, making their commonest appearance in society a severe 
mental effort. This laborious preoccupation, however, has its effect on countenance 
and figure. It stiffens the most natural faces, and makes rigid the most pliable ahd 
graceful %ure8. The envy and rivalry of such ambitions scratch the face like the 
claws of a cat; for inward thought is the sculptor of the face, and spite of all the' 
affectation in the world, represents upon the outside the thoughts that are habitual 
within.* * • * THsaE was a personage who made, when we did, the tour of 
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Upper Lakes in the * Hendrick Hudson’ steamer, who will be remembered, we sus¬ 
pect, by all who saw him. He was designated as * Tittlebat Titmouse* whom in 
his various and frequent * dressings,’ his ignorant presumption, and his peculiar air, 
he much resembled. He escaped us at Mackinaw, where he made his way into a 
hospitable resident’s private mansion, into which two or three gentlemen had been 
invited, and called for * smrum* to * treat’ a gentleman whom he was anxious to honor. 
Fancy a peacock in a poultry-yard: 

‘Behold him in conceited circle? sail, 

Strutiin? and dnnciiip, and now planted Btiff, 

In all hi« pomp of papeuntry, a? it 
He felt * the eyes of Europe’ on bis tail!' 

and you will have a portrait of our * Tittlebat.’ • • We have been favored by 
an obliging friend with the perusal of two or three manuscript sermons by the late 
Rev. William B. O. Peabody, of Springfield, Massachusetts. From one of these, 
a funeral discourse, wo take the annexed touching and beautiful passage: 

• Ijf you hove ever dwelt in the house of sorrow, you kuow how it is with them that mourn. It is 
tympathy alone which finds its way to their hearts. The consolations of Heaven arc sent by OM 
who was Himself a roan of sorrows and acquainted with grief. There He stands and knocks at 
the door of the desolate habitation. If it is opened to him, he enters, and says to the agitated spi¬ 
rits within, ’ Come unto me, ye who labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' Immedi¬ 
ately there is a calm, %nd they say, ‘ What manner of person is this ? — for he speaks to the storms 
of the soul, and they obey him.’ Look over his history, and see bow earnest and unalterable his 
sympathy was divplayed. in almost every action of his life, and unchiilod by the gloom of the grave. 
At the tomb of Lazarus he wept in sympathy with the mourners; mourning himself, perchance, 
that when the bitterness of death was past, he must recall hi? friend to the living, to suffer and die 
again. In the moment of his triumphant entrance to the guilty city he has tears for those who are 
soon to become bis murderers. In the last evening of his life he sits with friends at the table, and 
while the bread and the wine pass untosted by him, he entreats them not to let their hearts be 
troubled, while a heart-breaking burthen rests on bis own. As be walked with them in the pale 
moonlight to the place where they separate for the last time, he implores God to bless them, in an 
earnest and affecting prayer. It was sympathy with their sufferings which made him forgetful of 
his own ; for as soon as this duty is done, as soon as ho disappears in the shadows of the garden, you 
hear him fall to the ground ; you catch the broken accents of his prayer, ‘ Oh I Fatheb, if it be pos¬ 
sible, let this cup pass from me !' and the sweat, as it were great drops of blood, is wrung by the 
agony from his brow. He could speak peace to them when his own cup was filled with anguish till 
it drowned the brim. Where two or three are gathered in the lonely dwelling, weeping over hearts 
divided and hopes destroyed, be is in the midst of them, with more than the kindness of humaa 
love. He is present to the soul, though unseen by the eye; and his words, * 1 will give you rest,' 
though unheard by the ear, fall like angel-whispers upon the hearL’ 

In closing a similar discourse, on another occasion, Mr. Peabody said: * We shall 
soon depart from this house of God ; the shades of evening will soon fall, and silence 
will be within its walls. We are all passing away. In a few years we shall yield 
our places to others, and another voice shall be calling here on another assembly to 
remember that their days are but few.’ In I he language of the Rev. Mr. Gannett 
at Mr. Peabody's funeral, ‘ Do not his afiectionate words come to us now with an au¬ 
thority and persuasion greater even than they had when they dropped from the living 
voice?’ • • • ‘ TAtf Doomed Bride ’ is a veiyMong and very lugubrious story. The 
most that we can say of it is, that its sentiment is falsetto, and that it borders upon 
a decent mediocrity. Wo never saw passion spiritualized to such a shadowy tenuity, 
except in the dreams of Platonism. And then the physical accessories — how mawk¬ 
ishly multiplied and protracted they are! We thought, as we read, of the latitude 
offered in this kind by Sydnet Smith, if we remember rightly, in one of his essays. 
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That there ehould be a reasonable allowance of illness in every love-story he was 
quite willing to admit; indeed, he would cheerfully allow the heroine to be once 
given over, and at the point of death ; but he could not consent that the interest 
which ought to be excited by the feelings of the mind should be transferred to the 
sufibrings of the body, and * a crisis of perspiration be substituted for a crisis of pas* 
sion.’ And we are of Smith, his opinion. • • • * Tht Teachings of History' is 
well written; but we think we see that it is from the ‘copy’ of a forth-coming work. 
We ask whether this be indeed so, for we should not like to be anticipated, nor scarcely 
to publish * original ’ matter simultaneously with another. The paper is suggestive 
and comprehensive. If men would learn from history, what lessons might it not 
teach the world; but passion and party blind the eyes of successive generations; 
and the light which experience gives is but ‘ a lantern on the stem, which shines 
only upon the waves behind us/ • • • It is all up with the fair lady whom our cor¬ 
respondent had ‘in his eye’ at the concert, where the ‘ Reciprocal Glances' were 
exchanged on behalf of ‘ Widow Macureb,’ in Lover’s charming song of that name. 
We see through it all. It is bo common fervor that fires the afiectionate electric* 
telegraphic report before us. Take the sage advice given in the old black-letter 
‘ Song upon the Wooinge of a Widower and ‘ go a-head / 

‘Hb that will wooo a widow roust not dally; 

Ue must make hay wliile the sun doth shine; , 

He rou»t not st>tnd witli her ‘ Shull 1 ? shuU 1 ?' 

But boldly suy, ‘ Widow, thou must be miael' 

Maids are incouslaiit, widows arc unkind ; 

The best of all is fickle as the wind: 

*Tis vain to wooo a widowe over-long — 

In once or twice her mind you may perceive. 

Widows are subtile, be they old or young. 

And by their wiles young men they will deceive. 

Strike home at first, and then she will be kind. 

Else you shall find them fickle as the wind : 

Maids they are cross—the proverb so doth tell — 

Young meu must flatter them all the while; 

But widowe, they love a bold spirit well, 

And if you please her, then on you she MI smile.* 

We make no stipulations. At this early stage of the proceedings such a course 
would be manifestly improper; but we do look forward with some confidence to a 
piece of the cake. . . . We cannot permit the death of the late Peter G. Stuyvk- 
BAKT to pass without record in these pages. He was of one of the oldest Knicker¬ 
bocker families in the metropolis, of which his great ancestor was the fourth Gover¬ 
nor ; and he has commended himself to his fellow citizens by the steady exercise of 
those old-fashioned virtues which we trust may never grow altogether out of fashion, 
even in a city of new-fanglednesses and commercial and social change. After a 
long career of life he has in full maturity sunk at last into rest He had, in the lan¬ 
guage of Blair, seen families and kindred rise and fall; he had seen peace and war 
succeed in their turns ; the face of his country undergoing many alterations, and the 
very city in which he dwelt rising in a manner new around him. After all he has 
beheld, his eyes are now closed forever. Ho was becoming a stranger amidst a new 
succession of men. A race who knew him not had arisen to fill the places of his 
companions. Thus passes the world away! . . . A friend and correspondent, 
recently admitted to orders in the ministry, writes us: * Yes, I am indeed ‘ wagging 
my pow i’ the poopit,’ and what I think I intend to speak with all plainness. A mask 
1 cannot abide, and I shall never pot one on. *Homo sum' (which I take to mean, 
*/ am aamething of a maut) is my motto. Profemor Park of Andover once told hia 
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classes that the American clergy went about with * a sneaking air,’ while the clergy 
of Europe carried themselves like major-generals.’ There is more truth in this than 
meets the casual glance: obscuris vera involveusJ . . . Our old friend the *Traii- 
scendental-Orphic Profile-Cutter,' out of whom we have extracted some food for 
merriment heretofore, is * back again to Boston ’ Here is his last announcement: 

PROFIL E8. 

C REATOR. Soul.. Spirit. Braik. 

Hutnaii Face in true Form. 

Whoever; Profile Taken : may have a Wise 
Answer for a Wi.so (iuestion ! 

Uuestions and Aiiswera Lovelily! W. Fantox. 

Some old writer in describing chaos, says it was so dark at one time that the cats 
ran against one another ! Dark as it must have been at that early period (for this 
was before it had ‘rained cats and dogs,’ as at Noah’s great shower,) it couldn’t 
have been darker than ‘ F. T.’s essay upon ^The Spiritual Essence, or Soul in the 
Concrete* The writer is altogether above us. As a friend once remarked, in rela¬ 
tion to a somewhat kindred metaphysician, his sublime conceptions are so much be¬ 
yond any ‘ glimmering glimpses’ of our own, that wo feel like a star beside the sun, 
or a short man in a theatre behind a fat woman with a big bonnet, that hides every 
thing from view. If * F. T.’ will permit us to write a parody on his article, it may 
perhaps appear. Otherwise, otherwise. . . . The folio whig opinion of our Great 
Metropolis is recorded with a diamond on a pane of glass in a room of the Astor 
House, which commands Barnum’s ‘ Curiosity-Shop’ in front, and is * right femen^ 

‘ ’York Meetin’-’ouse’ on the other. The writer rang for his boots one morning about 
day-light, paid his bill and left, vowing that ho had ‘ made his first and last visit to 
New-York.* From his wild look and ‘ used-up’ manner (nothing farther having 
been heard of him,) it is feared he has * made way’ with himself: 

*0 Gotham! Ihy eternal roar 
KerpH me in constant pain; 

1 never was in 'York before, 

And I’ll never come again!' 

* Small blame to him for it is enough to set even the sodatest countryman crazy 
to enter the great thoroughfares of * a city that is full of stirs, a tumultuous city.’ 
How sober soever his mind, the prevailing excitement will seize him, and he will 
mingle with the conflicting currents like a straw revolving in the hurrying eddies of 
a running stream. In the evening, especially, when 

-‘ all the spirit reels 

At the 8h«)ul8, the leai^ues of Iitfht, 

. The roaring of the wheels,' 

the town, to one unused to its busy scenes, is absolutely overwhelming. . . . Wx 
take the liberty to commend the annexed remarks of one who * knew (and felt) 
whereof he spoke,* to the heedful consideration of all who are, or who aspire to be, 
contributors to this Magazine: * It is next to impossible to retain the melody of a stanza, 
or the drift of an argument, while the mind has to scramble through a patch of scrib- 
ble-scrabble. The beauties of the piece will as naturally appear to disadvantage, 
through such a medium, as the features of a pretty woman through a bad pane of 
glass; and without doubt many a tolerable article has been consigned, hand over head, 
to the ‘ Balaara’-box,’ for want of a fair copy. Wherefore, O ye Poets and Prosera, 
Who asp'ire to write in established Magazines, and above all, O ye palpitating untried. 
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who meditate the o0hr of your maiden essay, take care, pray ye take care, to eultU 
vote a good plain, bold round text. Have an eye to your pot-hooks. Some persons 
bold that the best writers are those who write the best bands, and we have known the 
conductor of a Magazine to be converted by a crabbed manuscript to the same opinion. 
Of all things, therefore, he legible. If you have never learned to write, take lessons. 
Be sure to buy the best paper, the blackest ink, the best pens, and then sit down and 
do the best you can; asithe school-boys do, *put out your tongue, and take pains ;* 
BO peradventure ye shall happily escape the rejection of a jaded Editor. . . . Wk 
are afraid ‘B-*s ‘compliment’ (*B-* of Alabama, not of Boston) is ambi¬ 

guous, and ‘ catamount to none.’ It is certainly capable of two readings ; although 
it may be as candid and well-meant as the one paid by the rustic who had never be¬ 
fore tasted ice-cream, to a lady who at an evening-party had helped him to a plate of 
* unsuccessful frigid milk,’ under its usual simple designation of ‘ cream.’ * Yonr 
cream is very sweet,’ said he, ‘ but aint it a leeile tetched with fnwt?’ It was a com¬ 
pliment * over the left,’ but it ‘ made considerable laugh at the time.’ ... We gave, 
in a brief passage from the Welch, some few numbers since, a condensed synopsis of 
the * Char act erieticB of a true Gentleman' The ensuing paragraphs from ‘ The 
Gentleman's Academic, or Book of Saint Albans' set forth more at large the cha¬ 
racteristics referred to, and also the views with which they are contrasted in the per¬ 
sons of those who are ‘ no gentlemen:’ 

*Or THE Nine Articles or Gentrie. — There are nine articles of Geutrie, of which liro are 
amorous and four sovraigne. The hve amorous are these: lordly of countenauce,sweet in speech, 
wise in answere, porhtte iu government, and cheerfull to faithfulrefss. The foure sovraigne are these 
few: oathes are no swearing; patient in affliction; knowledge of bis own birth, and fear to offend 
his sovraigne. 

Nine Vices contrary to Gentlemen. — Five interminable, viz : to be full of slouth in warre; 
to brugge of his prowesse; to be cowardly to his enemy ; to be lecherous in body, and to be alwaies 
drinking and ever drunk. The four determinable are : to revoke his own challenge ; to kill his pris¬ 
oner with his owne handes; to runoo away from his coloura in the held; and lastly, to tell his sov* 
raigne untruth or lies.' 

These were the criteria of gentlemen in 1595 ; a good while ago, to be sure, but a 
gentleman is a gentleman in all time. . . . Messrs. Appleton and Company have 
published a superbly-printed and illustrated edition of Halleck's Poetical Writings, 
We have looked over the volume with delight that at length we have our accom¬ 
plished poet’s works in a dress befitting their high character. Elliott’s noble picture 
of the author, a perfect likeness, admirably engraved by Cheney, faces the title-page. 
By the by, we fear Halleck is not so generally known as he ought to be, if the fol¬ 
lowing extract from a private letter to the Editor be veritable, as it claims to be: ‘I 
must tell you a little anecdote before I ‘ turn in.’ The other evening I was conversing 
with a gentleman, when the discourse turning upon poetry, I remarked casually that 
Halleck was my favorite poet. * Yes,’ said he, * Halleck has written some very 
fine things; the ‘ Star-Bangled Spanner,' in particular, I think is grand!' 1 had 
n’t the heart to set him right, ho spoke so patronizingly.’ ... We rather think that 
our vernacular language is good enough for all general purposes of speech and writing • 
a fact of which the lady-writer (no ?) of the * Letter from Newport' does n’t seem to 
be quite aware ; for in her otherwise very clever and gossiping epistle, 

*OuR poor EnvIiHh, striped with forei|?ii phrase, 

Looks like a zebra iu a parson's chaise.' 

Shall we amend the defect wo have indicated, and publish ? • • • We do n’t know 
that we should able to inform an inquisitive reader, if he were to ask the question, 
what it is that is rather amusing than otherwise, in the ensuing passage, which is 
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taken from a work older by scores of years than any one who peruses these lines 
wdl ever be ; but this we know, that it made us * laugh cousumedly* when we en¬ 
countered it: * In the reign of Oliver, Protector of England, there dwelt in the 
famous city of London, the chief metropolis thereof, a gentleman who, being well 
skilled in the art of physic, first got practice, then a wife, and then children. His 
name was Cribpr ; some say, of the ancient family of Crispus Salustius; though 
antiquity hath quite worn away Salust, and led one Cribpc behind. Among the rest 
of his issue he had three sons; the elder christened Toby, the younger y’cleped 
Samuel, and the youngest sumamed Rowland. It is reported that his mother, 
while she was with child of these two striplings, dreamt that she brought forth two 
lumps of chalk and a pound of pomecitron; upon which she went to an astrologer, 
who did thereupon portend the sweetness of the young men’s dispositions, and that 
they should be longed after by young virgins.’ Our * natty’ and volatile actor may 
have descended from Dr. Crisp, of the * Cromwellian era.’ Who knows ? • • 'We 
have just been reading in a daily journal the suicide of a clever actor, to whom we 
have sometimes listened with pleasure. A brave man, perhaps; yet struggling with 
the storms of fate, he has * wilfully scuttled his own hold, and gone at once to the 
bottom.’ Pecuniary fears, it is said, caused the act. How sadly this fact contrasts 
(we speak it not liglitly) with the vast sums of money which one may see nightly 
given away on the stage by 

* Those comedy gentlefolks always possessed 
Of fortunes so truly romantic; 

Of money so ready, that right or wrong, 

It is always ready to go for a song. 

Throwing it, going it, pitching it strong, 

As if they had purses as green and long 

As the cucumber called the Gigantic.' 

But poor M-has left the stage ; the curtain has fallen upon his drama of life; 

and ‘nothing can touch him farther.* • • • ‘No, S-i-r-r !’ we ^ did not ‘decline 

your piece,’ courteous ‘ L-,' ‘ because it was blank-verse,’ but because it was 

blank ‘ blank-verse;’ nor have we ever intimated that we ‘ consider rhyme recessary 
for poetry.’ Blank-verse! Why, Bryant’s blank-verse is the perfection of poetry; 
and a more susceptible rhythm can hardly be found. It rises gracefully into the 
sublime; it cau slide happily into the familiar; hasten its career, if compelled by 
vehemence of passion; pause in the hesitation of doubt; appear lingering and lan¬ 
guid in dejection and sorrow ; is capable of varying its accent and adapting its har¬ 
mony to the sentiment it should convey and the passion it would excite, with all the 

power of musical expression. But this is not your ‘ blank-verse,’ Mr. L-, ‘if 

you ever noticed it;’ as we can illustrate, if you very much desire it. • • • When 
Earl St. Vincent read to Sir R. Calder, (a good professional oflicer, but lacking 
judgment,) his account of the battle which bears the noble admiral’s name, and in 
which Nelson’s name was mentioned with high praise, Calder observed, ‘ Do n’t 
yon think he disobeyed orders?' ‘Perhaps he did,’ replied the Earl; ‘but when 
you do BO with the same effect, I will praise you as highly.’ Recent events in our 
own country make the ‘ application’ of this by no means difficult • • • We do not 
remember ever to have seen a more appealing look than one which was given us 
the other day by a Green Turtle at the door of a popular restaurant in Broadway. 
How he had effected so much, passes our comprehension: but be had actually backed 
up against the wall to an angle of about forty-five degrees; and ffis head was out, 
and bent round, apparently to see how the land lay. He regarded us with evident 
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emotion; and the look of his eye, the gurgling in hie throat, and a heavy sigh, which 
must have come from the very bottom of his shell, said as plainly as ever a Green 
Turtle spoke in the world: * Friend, reverse me, for Pity’s sake ! Give me a chance 
for my life ! I will do you as good a turn, if I ever find you on your back, with a 
label on yonr breast, setting forth that you are going to * get into a stew* the next 
day !* For one moment wo thought of ‘ liberty,’ and heartily ‘ wished ho might get 
it f and he would have obtained it, too, if he had the same chance that a fellow- 
Testudo had, with his English captors, as described by Hook. It seems they were 
conveying a turtle in a boat on the river Tay, when somebody suggested the conve¬ 
nience of a sea-bath, and the refreshment the creature might derive from a taste of 
its native element Accordingly Testudo was lifted over the side, and indulged 
with a dip and a wallop in the wave, which actually revived it so powerfully, that 
from a playful flapping with its fore-fins it soon began to struggle most vigorously, 
like a giant refreshed with brine. In fact, it paddled with a powOr which, added to 
its weight, left no alternative to its guardian but to go with it or without it. The 
event soon came off. The man tumbled backward into the boat, and the turtle 
plunged forward into the deep. There was a splash ; a momentary glimpse of the 
broad back-shell; the waters closed, and all was over—or rather under. • * • < I 
have read,* writes a correspondent, who himself occasionally ‘ dabbles in Helicon,’ 
‘the piece in your last number touching the * Mohawk,’ by H. W. Rockwell. But 
for an occasional roughness in the numbers, it would be a gem. Was there ever 
any thing more beautiful than this passage ? 

* DAKR-6ye*d girls. 

Within tokoie elite eheeki the eummer uind 
Had kid ite pilfered rose*,* 

I have read and re-read this passage a dozen times, and 1 think it one of the finest 
things I ever saw.’ • • • Do you know of any thing, reader, more inspiriting than 
the pure, fresh, unalloyed, innocent Laughter of Childrerif in those moods when 
they * seem like birds, created to be glad V There it swells again! That laugh 
bubbled strait up from the heart of * Young Knick.,’ who with his little companion 
np on the breezy hill-side that overlooks the Hudson, is 

* Turning to mirth all things of earth. 

As only boyhood can.' 

Is n’t it a little strange, that with that ringing laugh by-gone images and scenes of 
early life have stolen into the musing mind of *Old Knick.,’ like breezes blown from 
the spice islands of Youth and Hope, those two realities of this phantom-world? 
Some animal-magnetist will by and by take out a patent for a Mental Daguerreotype, 
which shall reflect the ‘ inland region of the soul.’ If we are extant at that time, 
we can promise quite a varied dish of ‘ Improved Gossip.’ • • • * The ‘ North Bri¬ 
tish Review for August gives the following specimen of national vanity. In speak¬ 
ing of the progress of science, it says: ‘ Kepler’s laws are engraved on the planetary 
heavens. Newton will never cease to be named while satellites revolve and terres¬ 
trial bodies fall; and while Neptune bears his trident across the firmament, the fame 
of Adams and Le Verrier will endure. The electro-magnetic ppwer which ^eeds 
over the globe the telegraphic despatch, will carry the name of Wheatstone to the 
most distant terminus in space or time.’ Is n’t that a pretty piece of assumption ! 
and this too in a review claiming to be ‘ unco gude ?’ It is certainly unfortunate for 
the pride of England, that in the discovery of the hieroglyphical characters of Egypt 
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Champollion anticipated Young ; the telegraph of Morse (which till something 
shorter than a line or more simple than a dot is discovered will exceed all other tele¬ 
graphic signs,) preceded that of Wheatstone, which when compared with the tele¬ 
graph of our country is as the speed of a dray-horse following the far-ftimed Ecupse; 
and lust of all, the splendid discovery of Le Vkrrier superseded the labors of Adams. 
The reviewer seems determined to secure for his country the glory of priority in the 
discovery of Daguerre. He states that Mr. Wedgewood, in 1792, made some pro¬ 
gress in taking profiles by the agency of light upon nitrate of silver, but it resulted 
in nothing. The subject lay dormant till the announcement by Arago to the French 
Academy and the world. Then we hear of Henry Fox Talbot, of Laycock Abbey, 
and his experiments on paper made highly sensible to the action of the sun’s rays, 
in a way similar to the method of Daguerre. We have seen several specimens of 
the Talbotype^ as it is called in England, of views taken by himself. For landscapes 
this does very well, but for likenesses the Talbotype thus far is a dead failure. The 
Daguerreotype was soon naturalized among us, and the perfectibility of the art baa 
gone on rapidly advancing in this country. Our ininiaturos far surpass, by superior 
manipulation and skill, those taken in Paris or London ; perhaps our skies are mwe 
propitious than either of those countries ; but the fact is so. A friend recently re¬ 
turned to this city has assured us that those now taken at Haas’s and at Claru*i 

* National Gallery',’ in this city, have never been equalled elsewhere. In the same 
year that Daguerre made his discovery, M. Fizeau discovered the Electrotype; a 
subject which had occupied the attention of M. Bequrrel, in France, and M. Jacobi, 
in Russia ; but to which England, for a wonder, has made no claim. In this new 
process metals are precipitated from their solution by the action of electricity, so aa 
to make a copy so perfect of medals and bassi-relievi as to render it impossible to 
decide which was the original and which the copy, did we not know previously of 
what metals they were respectively made. Those miracles of art, the cameos and 
medallions of ancient sculpture, are thus copied and multiplied, and may be added 
to the collections of art at prices cheap in contrast to the cost of the originals, if in¬ 
deed they were to be purchased at any price. These copies are now being made in 
this city, and may be seen at Diacon’s ‘ Depot of French Mechanical Lamps* No. 
377 Broadway, where several beautiful specimens of antiques and modem art are 
exhibited. Any one poraessing cameos, medals, or bas-reliefs, can have duplicates 
made without the least possible injury to the originals. This to some of our readerB 
is a matter of much interest and value. Our friend Diacon has also some ^lendid 
additions to his stock in porcelain and bronze castings, which are as graceful as they 
are artistique. Those who have followed our example and advice in adopting these 
lamps will, we are assured, never regret it; and those who have not, are yet to know 
the luxury of ‘lamps which never bum dim,* and which combine the perfection of 
light with the greatest economy of oil. • - • ‘ The Greek War* so far as the Knick¬ 
erbocker is concerned, ends with the present number. It seemed to us but fair that 

* C. A- B.’ should be permitted to reply, in an article of five pages, to one of ten 
against him ; aud here the combatants must rest. Apropos of this controversy comes 
the following epigram from a favorite contributor: 

’T IS little marvel that the ‘ classic;’ fight. 

In stout contempt of certniu ^cathe and scar; 

*T is but the gPiiuinc old Hellouic <pite : 

‘ When Greek meets Greek, then cornea the tug of war!* 

There have been some wounded but none ‘ killed’ in this battle. . . Oa, ao; it it not 
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60 !’ waa our exclamation, after reading *The Dream of Life,* which has certainly 
much literary merit, but goes altogether too far in its assumptions. Here is our creed i 
*Look into life and watch the growth of the soul. Men are not what they seem to 
the outward eye; mere machines moving about in customary occupations ; produc¬ 
tive laborers of food and wearing apparel; slaves from mom to night at task-work 
set them by the Wealth of Nations. They are the children of God. The soul never 
sleeps ; not eren when its wearied body is heard snoring by people living in the next 
street All the souls now in this world are for ever awake ; and this life, believe us» 
though in moral sadness it has often been rightly called so, is no dream. In a dream 
we have no will of our own, no power over ourselves; ourselves are not felt to he 
ourselves; our familiar friends seem strangers from some far-off country ; the dead 
are alive, yet we wonder not; the laws of the physical world are suspended, or 
changed, or confused by our phantasy ; Intellect, Imagination, the Moral Sense, Af¬ 
fection, Passion, are not possessed by us in the same way we possess them out of that 
mystery. Wore life a dream, or like a dream, it would never lead to Heaven. Again 
then we say to you, * Look into life and watch the growth of the soul.* In a world 
where the ear cannot listen without hearing the clank of chains, the soul may yet be 
as free as if it already inhabited the skies. For its Maker gave it Liberty of Choice 
OF Good or of Evil ; and if it has chosen the good, it is a King. All its faculties 
are then fed on their appropriate food provided for them in nature. The soul then 
knows where the necessaries and the luxuries of its life grow, and how they may ba 
gathered ; in a still sunny region, inaccessible to blight; * no mildewed ear blasting 
his wholesome brother.* ... We believe we alluded some years ago in these 
pages, to the propensity which ostentatious uneducated persons manifest to interpo¬ 
late superfluous letters in certain words, to add a grace to the sound of them ; suchi 
for example, as * What a fine * forward’ that lady has, and what a beautiful burst!’ 
*The road was very dursty, but there came up a violent thuuder-gurst, and it laid the 
durst completely.* We lately heard an affected young woman remark, of a fine bear¬ 
ing ‘ shag-bark* walnut-tree, that ‘ it was a very large terree, and bore a great quan¬ 
tity of 9heg-be4rk nurte !* The orthoepical innovation was new, and somewhat 
striking. ... * Do us the favor to observeHave not you encountered, reader, 
more than once, a person of kindred character with the man who sat to the good 
Sir Thomas Overbury for this portrait? We have : ‘ He is ignorant of nothing, no 
not of those things where ignorance is the lesser shame. He gets the names of good 
wits, and utters them for his companions. He confesses vices that he is guiltless of, 
if they be in fashion, and dares not salute a man in old clothes, or out of fashion. 
There is not a public assembly without him, and he will take any pains for an ac¬ 
quaintance there. He handles nothing that is not rare, and defends his wardrobe, 
diet, and all customs, with entitling their beginnings from princes, great soldiers and 
strange nations. He dares speak more than he understands, and adventures his 
words without the relief of any seconds. He relates battles and skirmishes as from an 
eye-witness, when he thievishly beguiled a ballad of them.* ... * The professional 

similes of * Elder T-, in your last number,* writes a pleasant friend, ‘remind 

me of the criticism of a gamester in England upon Napoleon. * Bonaparte,* said 
he, one day at Crockford’s, ‘ Bonaparte did n’t play his cards well; for although at 
one time he had almost all the kings, queens and knaves in the pack, he got nothing, 
either by honors or tricks, and was ‘ put to his trumps* at last.* . . . Ah ! friend 
* D ——,’ if we had leas busy-bodyism to sustain, we would cbeerfhlly accept your 
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CBAMroLLioN aDticipated Young ; the telegraph of Morse (which till something 
shorter than a line or more simple than a dot is discovered will exceed all other tele¬ 
graphic signs,) preceded that of Wheatstone, which when compared with the tele¬ 
graph of our country is as the speed of a dray-horse following the far-ftimed Ecum; 
and last of all, the splendid discovery of Le Verrier superseded the labors of Adams. 
The reviewer seems determined to secure for his country the glory of priority in the 
discovery of Daguerre. He states that Mr. Wedoewood, in 1792, made some imo- 
gresB in taking profiles by the agency of light upon nitrate of silver, but it resulted 
in nothing. The subject lay dormant till the announcement by Araoo to the French 
Academy and the world. Then we hear of Henry Fox Talbot, of Laycock Abbey, 
and his experiments on paper made highly sensible to the action of the sun’s rays, 
in a way similar to the method of Daguerre. We have seen several specimens of 
the Talbotypej as it is called in England, of views taken by himself. For landscapes 
this does very well, but for likenesses the Talbotype thus far is a dead failure. The 
Daguerreotype was soon naturalized among us, and the perfectibility of the art has 
gone on rapidly advancing in this country. Our miniatures far surpass, by superior 
manipulation and skill, those taken in Paris or London ; perhaps our skies are more 
propitious than either of those countries ; but the fact is so. A friend recently re¬ 
turned to this city has assured us that those now taken at Haas’s and at Claru’i 
‘National Gallery,’ in this city, have never been equalled elsewhere. In the same 
year that Daguerre made his discovery, M. Fizeau discovered the Electrotype; a 
subject which had occupied the attention of M. Bequerel, in France, and M. Jacobi, 
in Russia ; but to which England, for a wonder, has made no claim. In this new 
process metals are precipitated from their solution by the action of electricity, so as 
to make a copy so perfect of medals and bassi-relievi as to render it impossible to 
decide which was the original and which the copy, did we not know previously of 
what metals they were respectively made. Those miracles of art, the cameos and 
medallions of ancient sculpture, are thus copied and multiplied, and may be added 
to the collections of art at prices cheap in contrast to the cost of the originals, if in¬ 
deed they were to be purchased at any price. These copies are now being made in 
this city, and may be seen at Diacon’s ‘ Depot of French Mechanical Lamps* No. 
377 Broadway, where several beautiful specimens of antiques and modem art are 
exhibited. Any one possessing cameos, medals, or bas-reliefs, can have duplicates 
made without the least possible injury to the originals. This to some of our readen 
is a matter of much interest and value. Our friend Diacon has also some splendid 
additions to his stock in porcelain and bronze castings, which are as graceful as they 
are artistique. Those who have followed our example and advice in adopting these 
lamps will, we are assured, never regret it; and those who have not, are yet to know 
the luxury of ‘ lamps which never bum dim,* and which combine the perfection of 
light with the greatest economy of oil. • • • ‘ The Greek TYar,* so far as the Knick¬ 
erbocker is concerned, ends with the present number. It seemed to us but fair that 
* C. A. B.* should be permitted to reply, in an article of five pages, to one of ten 
against him ; and here the combatants must rest. Apropos of this controversy comes 
the following epigram from a favorite contributor : 

’T IS littlf* mnrvel that the ‘ classic?’ light, 

In stout contempt of certain scathe and scar; 

*T is but the penuinc old Hellenic ^^pite : 

‘ When Greek meets Greek, thou cornea the tug of war!* 

There have been some wounded but none ‘ killed’ in this battle. • . Oh, no; it it not 
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so !’ waa our exclamation, after reading 'The Dream of Lifff which has certainly 
roach literary merit, but goes altogether too far in its assumptions. Here is our creed s 
* Look into life and watch the growth of the soul. Men are not what they seem to 
the outward eye; mere machines moving about in customary occupations ; produc¬ 
tive laborers of food and wearing apparel; slaves from mom to night at task-work 
set them by the Wealth of Nations. They are the children of God. The soul never 
sleeps; not even when its wearied body is heard snoring by people living in the next 
street All the souls now in this world are for ever awake ; and this life, believe vm, 
though in moral sadness it has often been rightly called so, is no dream. In a dream 
we have no will of our own, no power over ourselves; ourselves are not felt to he 
ourselves; our familiar friends seem strangers from some far-off country ; the dead 
are alive, yet we wonder not; the laws of the physical world are suspended, or 
changed, or confused by our phantasy ; Intellect, Imagination, the Moral Sense, Af¬ 
fection, Passion, are not possessed by us in the same way we poi^ess them out of that 
mystery. Were life a dream, or like a dream, it would never lead to Heaven. Again 
then we say to you, ' Look into life and watch the growth of the soul.* In a world 
where the ear cannot listen without hearing the clank of chains, the soul may yet be 
as free as if it already inhabited the skies. For its Maker gave it Liberty of Choick 
or Good or of Evu. ; and if it has chosen the good, it is a King. All its faculties 
are then fed on their appropriate food provided for them in nature. The soul then 
knows where the necessaries and the luxuries of its life grow, and how they may be 
gathered ; in a still sunny region, inaccessible to blight; * no mildewed ear blasting 
his wholesome brother.* ... We believe we alluded some years ago in these 
pages, to the propensity which ostentatious uneducated persons manifest to interpo¬ 
late superfluous letters in certain words, to add a grace to the sound of them; such, 
for example, as * What a fine * forward* that lady has, and what a beautiful burst !* 
*The road was very dursty,but there came up a violent thuuder-gurst, and it laid the 
durst completely.* We lately heard an affected young woman remark, of a line bear¬ 
ing * shag-bark* walnut-tree, that ‘ it was a very lurge terree, and bore a great quan¬ 
tity of $heg-be-irk nurte .'* The ortho€pical innovation was new, and somewhat 
striking. . . . ‘ Do us the favor to observe :* Have not you encountered, reader, 
more than once, a person of kindred character with the man who sat to the good 
Sir Thomas Ovbrbury for this portrait? We have: ‘ He is ignorant of nothing, no 
not of those things where ignorance is the leaser shame. He gets the names of good 
wits, and utters them for his companions. He confesses vices that he is guiltless of, 
if they be in fashion, and dares not salute a man in old clothes, or out of fashion. 
There is not a public assembly without him, and he will take any pains for an ac¬ 
quaintance there. He handles nothing that is not rare, and defends his wardrobe, 
diet, and all customs, with entitling their beginnings from princes, great soldiers and 
strange nations. He dares speak more than he understands, and adventures his 
words without the relief of any seconds. He relates battles and skirmishes as from an 
eye-witness, when he thievishly beguiled a ballad of them.* ... * The professional 

similes of * Elder T-, in your last number,* writes a pleasant friend, ‘remind 

me of the criticism of a gamester in England upon Napoleo?i. ‘ Bonaparte,’ said 
he, one day at Crockford’s, ‘ Bonaparte did n’t play his cards well; for although at 
one time he had almost all the kings, queens and knaves in the pack, he got nothing, 
either by honors or tricks, and was ‘ put to his tramps* at last* . . . Ah ! friend 
<D if we had leas busy-bodyism to sustain, we would cbeerfhlly accept your 
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invitation ; but we cannot be every where at the same time, like a dog after squir¬ 
rels. What can be compassed, shall be, however. ‘The poem* is received and 
filed. ... We shall esteem it a favor if any of our readers will inform us whence 
the ensuing * Lines to the Moon* are taken. We find them in one of our old note¬ 
books, with the apparent abbreviation of a proper name as a prefix to the passage, 
indicating its segregation from some dramatic scene. Come whence and from whom 
it may, it certainly possesses much of the true Shaksperian picturesque grouping and 
suggestiveness: 

‘ Ladv of Lakes, regent of woods and dew, 

A lamp dispoHing unknown night; the source 
Of general moisture ; at whose feet, 

With garments blue, and rushy garlands drest. 

Wait twenty thousand Naiades. Thy crescent 
Brute elephants adore ; and inun doth t'eol 
Thy force run through the zodiark of his limbs: 

Whether by name of Cynthia’s silver globe, 

Or chaste Diana, with a gilded quiver, 

Or dread Proserpinc, stern Dis’s spouse. 

Dost thou delight. Rise with a glorious face, 

And with bright horns, united in full orb, 

Toss high the seas, with billows beat the banks, 

Conjure up Neptune ami the Aiuliaii slaves — 

Contract both night and winter in a storm !' 

Our friend the Hon. Zadock Pratt, of Prattsville, Greene county, hai written s 
very spirited and conclusive letter, setting forth the great value and feasibility of 
Whitnef/s RaiURoad to the Pacific^ the memorial on the subject of which Mr. 
Pratt presented to Congress some three years ago. We may claim to be the first 
Editor who called public attention to this enterprise; a fact which many of our 
readers will remember, if they did us the honor to peruse a review of ‘ Parker’s 
Travels to the Rocky Mountains,’ which we penned for this Magazine some eleven 
years ago. • • • Wk deem it but proper to put upon record, that Professor Felton 
(who has never asked nor suggested a line in this Magazine, in reply to some thirty 
pages by ‘ C. A. B.’) charges that gentleman with the following wrongs: with mak¬ 
ing a positive mis-statement in respect to his appointment to the EuoT-professorship, 
which is still unretracted ; with suppressing portions of notes, in several instances, for 
the sake of animadversion, when such animadversion would have been pointl^ had 
the whole been given ; with having indulged in personalities, for which he refuses to 
apologise, on the ground that another has assailed him; with attempting, when 
driven from his charge of ignorance of geography, in the case of Aulis and Chalcis, 
to shield himself by charging Mr. Felton with having committed three or four blun¬ 
ders in seven lines of his ‘ Iliad,’ in which it is denied that there is one word of truth, 
the Professor not having committed either of the blunders imputed to him ; there 
being no error save one misprint of a single letter in the passage referred to ; which 
error was a slip of the printer in the last issue, it having been correctly printed in 
previous editiona Having thus given, unsolicited, what we are assured from a cor¬ 
respondent who assumes to speak authentically, are the alleged grounds of complaint 
of an old friend and correspondent against our new contributor, we hope it may not 
be considered altogether impertinent in * a periodical once so respectable as the 
Knickerbocker,’ if it deferentially intimates its opinion, that it is some proof of the 
able scholarship of an American youth, that he succeeded in bearing away from one 
of the oldest and most eminent universities in England the first Greek, Latin and 
English prizes. Probability certainly seems to point toward the remote idea, that 
amidst the active competition of so venerable and distinguished an institution of 
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learning, it is rather creditable than otherwise to ‘ a mere boy* to be able to say, of 
the achievement we have indicated, * Alone I did it!’ * We may be wrong, but that’s 

our opinion.* • • • * Dombey and Son* seems exbaustless in interest and variety of 
character. Every new actor in the scene is a study. ‘ The Garae-Chicken,* the 
‘ Nobby Shropshire One’s * prize-fighting antagonist, is most graphically limned. You 
have his character exactly in this single parage, in which, on a dark and rainy night, 
Mr. Toots, with permission, introduces * The Chicken* to Captain Cuttle’s little 
back-parlor: 

* Mr. Toots, repairing to the shop-door, sent a peculiar whistle into the ni?ht, which produced a 
Btoical geatlcmaa in a shairRy white great-coat and a dat-brtinined hat. with very abort hair, a brukcu 
Do*e. and a considerable tract of bare and aterile country behind each ear. 

‘ * Sit down. CIncken,’ said Mr. Toots. 

' The compliant Chicken spat out some small pieces of straw on which be was regaling himself, 
and look in a frej*h supply from a reserve ho carried in his hand. 

‘‘There an't no drain of nothing short handy, is there?' said the Chicken, generally. 'This 
here sluicing night is hard lines to a man as lives on his condition.' 

‘ Captain Cuttle proffered a glass of rum, which the Chicken, throwing back his head, emptied 
into himself, as into a cask, alter proposing the brief sentiment ‘ Towards us!'' 

You see, at once, that there is no mistaking this man. He has * got his character,* 
and whenever he appears, if he should appear again, you will recognize him without 
an introduction. • • • A tear or two ago, when the Millerite fanaticism was at 

its height, Mr. B-, an eccentric old gentleman in one of our western towns, was 

walking in the hall of the village-inn, listening, at the same time, to the talk of a 
distinguished * disciple,’ who was prophecying the prompt fulfilment of Miller’s 

calculations. Mr. B-stopped, and in his short, bitter way, asked: ‘ Do you 

really think now that the world is soon coming to an end ?’ * Certainly, I do.’ 

* And on the twenty-fifth of April V * As much as I believe in my own existence.* 

* And you really pretend to believe that there’s to be a regular smash of the whole 

world in less than three weeks?* * Yes, Sir.* ‘ Well, Sir, I’m d-d glad of it! 

I consider this experiment of Man a d-d miserable failure; and the sooner the 

whole thing is broken up, the better!’ Saying this, the old gentleman stalked ofiT, 
mattering imprecations on the human race in general. * * * Tub circumstance 
mentioned by a Providence correspondent is not an unusual one. In a late * Home 
Journal* there is an anecdote taken from an English periodical, which was originally 
written for ns by Wasuinoton Irving. It was published in the Knickerbocker 
years ago, and could have been obtained from no other source than the writer of it. 
N*importe; we can spare a few more * items* to our neighbors across the water. 
They come back, like many young Americans who go abroad,* greatly improved by 
travel.* • • • * Z.’ must be mad—mad as a March hare ! * Mad call we it; for to 

define true Madness, what is it* but the father of just such thoughts, * wandering 
clouds without water,’ as make up the * Sentient Strivings for the Spiritual ?* Why, 
even * Tom of Bedlam,* who wrote a hundred and seventy years ago, is less unintel¬ 
ligible. Hear him: 


1 KNOW more than Apollo, 

For oft, when he lies sleeping ; 

I behold the stars at mortal wars, 

In the wounded welkin weeping; 

The Moon embrace her shepherd. 

And the Queen of Love her warrior, 
While the first doth horn the star in the morn, 
And the next the heavenly farrier I 


*Wilh a hosteof furious fancies, 

Whereof I am conimandor, 

With a burning spear, and a horse of the lyr, 
To the wilderness I wander; 

With a Knight of Ghosts and Shadows 
I summoned am to Tourney, 

Ten leagues boyoiid the wide world’s end ; 
Melhiiiks it is no journey I’ 


And it was n’t, for Tom ; but it might have been much less of a * journey,* and 
ysl bo a great way farther than * Z.* would be obliged to go to get entirely * out of 
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his wits.’ . . . The people ‘ on the other side’ are troubling theineelves a great 
deal lately about our ^System of Slavery' They would do well to remember that 
the ‘ evil’ of which they complain is one of the many bad things entailed upon ua by 
England, some of which we have not yet got rid of. . . . It was a fatal presenti¬ 
ment which we had, in shaking the hand of General Hoppinq, on his departure for 
Mexico, that we should uever see him again. We observe his recent death at 
Mier announced in the public journals. He was a man of hne heart and true patriot¬ 
ism ; and the country sustained a great loss in his untimely death. . . . Mr. Paoe’s 
great picture will soon be completed. Wo have seen it; and can confidently predict 
that both in drawing and coloring it will take by surprise his warmest admirers. We 
shall refer to it in detail when it is exhibited. . . . ^Signing his own Death War- 
ranf is a little incident, of dubious humor, written to death. It is not * H.’s ‘ good 
vein’ at all. ... In a metropolis like ours one sees so many apparently useless 
persons, who do little else than to son their gaily-attired forms in Broadway, sucking 
the while the ivory end of a small yellow stick, that ho is compelled to wish, with 
Addison, that they might each be taught some handicraft work. Would it not em¬ 
ploy a dandy prettily enough, if instead of eternally playing with a watch-chain or a 
walking-stick, be spent some part of his time in making one? Such a method as 
this would very much conduce to the public emolument, by making every man living 
good for something ; for there would then be no one member of human society but 
would have some little pretension for some degree in it . • . We never see an old 
chiffonniert with bag and wire-hook groping in the gutter for rags and waste-paper, 
without thinking of the * circle of eternal change* which is the life of political econo¬ 
my, as set forth, we think, by Carlyle : * Is it not beautiful to see so many thousands 
of pounds of rags picked annually from the thoroughfares; and annually, after being 
ground, hot-pressed, printed on, and sold, returned thither, filling so many hungry 
mouths by the way ?’ . . . Oua cordial thanks are due and tendered to Union 
College for the degree of 'Master of Arts' which she has had the kindness to con¬ 
fer upon us. The undeserved honor shall not however unduly elevate us. We shall 
continue to permit our children to play with our neighbors’ children, just as they have 
always been accustomed to do! . . - Herb is a characteristic letter from Doctor 
Franklin, now first transferred to print from his own hand-writing: 

* London, 10. 1T74. 

' Dear Son : The Bearer, Mr. Ralph Westley, foes to Pennsylvania to look out a proper Tract 
of gooil Land, on wln< li to seille some able Norfolk Farmers, who are about to remove thither with 
their Families : One of whom, Mr. Fouloer, is a Kelatioiiuf mine. 

‘As the Farmers of that Country arc reckoned the most skilful in Cugland, and the comfortable 
settling of these first .\dvenlurers muy be a means of drawing over many others, I caunot but have 
it at heart that they should be well Hccummodated ; 1 therefore recommend it ourueslly to you to 
assist bun with your best Advice in IiIm Se.ireh and Fnquiry, that ho may he able to fix on such Lauds 
as are in a healthy Situation, and commodious on other Accounts. 

*1 recommend liim also to those Civilities with which you usually entertain Strangers of good cha¬ 
racter. 

' My Love to Sally and the Children. 

•1 am ever, 

‘Your affectionate Father, 

* Mr. Bache.’ ' B . Franklin.’ 

When wo ‘come to think of it,’how many of the old worthies maybe said to have 
‘ writteu’ for the Knickerbocker! Letters from the mss. of General Washington, 
Doctor Franklin, General Putnam, Jefferson, and many of their illnstrioos contem¬ 
poraries, have appeared in our pages; and ‘ by the same token,* Sir Walter Scott 
has also been a liberal contributor to ‘ Old Knick.* Wo have been too modest in 
not ‘ announcing them’ before. • . . Many of our best artists are coming back to 
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town from recreative excursions in the country, ‘ bringing their sheaves with them,* 
or at least the fruits of their labors. Among them we remark C. L. Elliott, and 
Thomas S. Officer, the first the best portruit-painler and the second named the best 
ininiaturo-painter in the country. Mr. Offk^er has brought some miniatures with 
him, which in faithfulness of drawing and beauty of coloring we have never seen sur¬ 
passed. Of some of these we shall speak hereafter. ... We lament in the re¬ 
cent demise at New-Orleaus of Hon. Richard Henry Wilde the loss of an old and 
favorite contributor, as will the country a distinguished citizen, and his immediate 
friends a delightful companion and true-hearted man. Our readers will remember, 
among many other of his articles written originally for this Mag izine, Mr. Wilde's 
admirable papers upon * The Lovet Madness and Imprisonment of Tasso, and ^The 
Discovery of a Portrait of Dante by Gioiti.* Mr. Wilde’s life, as he himself sang, 
was ‘ like the summer rose* in one respect; for there was an odor of simplicity, af¬ 
fection and truth about it, which * smelled sweet to heaven ;* and hence it may seem 
almost impious to mourn that it has gone to renew its beauty in the Paradise of 
God. . . . Signora Biscaccianti, the fair cantatrice whoso advent we mentioned in 
our last, will soon have an opportunity of giving the music-loving public a taste of her 
excellent quality. All who have had the pleasure to hear her sing, speak in enthusi¬ 
astic terms of her preSmineut voice and stylo, both of which are said to be of the 
very first order. We shall report upon her first public performances. . . . ‘ E. L. 
M.* has our thanks and — forgiveness! We intend to 'show proper resentment^ as 
the negro said, when for appearauce’-sake lie put on mourning for his deceased 
wife. . . . ‘ M.’s ‘ Epigram’ is ‘ good ;* so was ‘ the mobl^d Queen,* according to 
PoLONius, in whose vein we speak. It contains a slight slip, which reminds us of a 
couplet quoted, if we recollect rightly, in the ‘ Spectator* or * Tattler ;* 

* A painted ve#t Prince Volticer had on. 

Whicli from a naked Piet his graodsire won!’ 

The only question was, how old Voltiger did it . . . Books, periodicals, commu¬ 
nications, etc., not referred to in the present number, will receive due attention in our 
next The delay is unavoidable. ... In the appendix or ‘ reading-lesson* portion of 
Webster’s old Spelling-Book, there is (or there used to be) a word-limning of the in¬ 
terior of a well-to-do farmer's kitchen, larder and dairy, which it always seemed to us 
could not fail to create an appetite in the veriest dyspeptic that ever half-lived. 
Somewhat kindred is the wholesome sentiment of honest admiration which will be 
awakened in the mind of every reader who has ever lived in the conntry, by this 
charming picture of a fair and happy country-girl: 

*So far she from making herself beautiful by art tliat one look of hers is able to put all Faco- 
Physic out of couutenunce. She knows a face-look is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, there¬ 
fore minds it noL All her excellences stand in her so silently, a.s if they hud stolen upon her without 
her knowledge. The lining of her apparel, which is herself, is far better than outsides of tissue ; 
for though she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silk-worm, she is decked in innocence; a far better 
wearing. She doth not, with lying long iti bed, spoil both her complexion and conditions. Nature 
hath taught her too, immoderate sleep is rust to the soul ; she rises therefore with chanticleer, her 
dame’s cock, and at night makes the lamb her curfew. • • • The gilded ears of corn full and kiss 
her feet when she reaps them, as if they wished to be bound and led prisoners by the same hand that 
felled them. Her breath is her own, which scents all the year long of June, like a new-made hay¬ 
cock. She makes her hand bard with labor, and her heart soft with pity ; and when winter evenings 
full early, sitting at her merry wheel, she sings defiance to the gidily w heel of fortune. She doth all 
things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not suffer her to do ill, being her mind is to do 
welL She bestows her year’s wages at the next fair, and in choosing her garments counts no bravery 
to the world like decency. The garden and the bce-hivc are all her physic and surgery, and she 
lives the longer for iU She dares go alone and unfold sheep in the night, and fears no manner of ill, 
because sbe means none. Yet to .say truth, she is never alone, but is still accompanied with old 
songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones; yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not 
pftUed witk ensuing idle cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste that she dare tell them; only 
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• Friday’s dr*ani is all her superstition; that she conceals for fear of anger. Thus lives she. and all 
her caro is, that sho may die in the spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding- 
sheet’ 

In good Sir Thomas Ovkrburt his works look you fof this and other pictures by 
an * old master.' • • • Wb have spoken heretofore, although briefly, of the excellent 
designs and artistical execution of Mr. H. W. HxwEf, draftsman and engraver upon 
wood, the whereabout of whoee well-manned and well-snpplied establishment is in¬ 
dicated in the annexed cut: 



We would ask the reader’s attention to the very numerous superb illustrations in 
Harper's Pictorial Shakspeare and Dr. Wainwriout’s Illustrated Book of Common 
Prayeri as afibrdiog abundant evidence of the admirable manner in which Mr. 
He WET executes the illustrations committed to his charge. His practical knowledge 
of the department of publication and the large operative force of his establishment 
enable him fully and expeditiously to meet the wants of publishers. • * ’We have 
in our port-folios so much original materiel awaiting insertion that we cannot promise 
present space for *• The Fair Maid of Bingen,' which we have no doubt is ‘ faithfully 
rendered from the German,' for what seems a natural infusion of the spirit of the 
writer is apparent throughout the tale. An incident in the story is not unlike one 
recorded in a quaint English ballad that we turned up recently among some stray 
leaves in an old note-hook. It is entitled * The Ungrateful Knight and the Faire 
Flower of Northumberland ;' and runs in part as follows: 


* It was • knight in Scotland born, 

Follow, my love, come over the ttrand, 
Was taken prisoner and left forlorn, 

Ev’n by the good Earl of Northumberland. 

* And as In prison thus he lay. 

Follow, my love, come over the strand, 

The Earl’s sweet daughter walks that way, 
And shoe the fair flower of Northumberland. 


* And passing by, like an angel bright. 

Follow, my love, come over the strand. 

This prisoner had of her a sight. 

Ana shee the fair flower of Northvmberlaod. 

* A gullunt steed he did bestride, 

Follow, my love, come over the stmnd, 

And with the lady away did ride. 

And shee the fair flower of Northnmberinnd !* 
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Onb or two slightly romantic circumstances in the foregoing perhaps * require ex¬ 
planation ;* but that was the business of the author, whose name is buried in the 
* dark backward and abysm of time.’ The * moral,’ the butt-end always of your 
true ballad, is characteristic and striking: 

‘ All you fair maidens be warned by me; 

Follow, my love, come over ihe Mtruud, 

Scots never were true, nor never will be. 

To lord uor lady, nor lair England.’ 

We scarcely remember among all our reading a more forcible description of 
the emotions which are felt by a bereaved husband, mourning the dimming of that 
soft pure light, the preciousness of which is never fully understood until it is quenched, 
than is contained in a few sentences of the late Dr. Ciunnino, who * being dead yet 
ipeaketh’ to every sensitive and true heart: * The blow which took her from him left 
a wound which time could not heal. In the city, a few mmutes’ walk sent him wearied^ 
home. There the loving eye which had so long brightened at his entrance w as to shed 
its mild beam on him no more. There the voice that had daily inquired into his la¬ 
bors, and like another conscience had whispered a sweet approval, was still. There 
the sympathy which had pressed with tender hand his aching head, and by its nursing 
care had postponed the hour of exhaustion and disease, was gone. This great loss 
produced no burst of grief. It was a still, deep sorrow, the feeling of a mighty void, 
the last burthen which the spirit can cast off. His attachment to life from this moment 
sensibly declined. In seasons of peer liar sensibility he wished to be gone. He kept 
near him the likeness of his departed friend, and spoke to me more than once of the 
solace which he had found in it He heard her voice from another world, and his 
anticipations of that world, always strong, became more vivid and touching.’ 


Lxteblabt Record.— > Wo have before U8 from the Harperian press additional numbers of their 
thickly dll ustrated * Pictorial History of England Dr. Moore's * Potesr of the Soul over the Body^ 
in Health and Morals,' a work replete with deep interest; Russell's 'Neto York Class-Book,' con¬ 
taining every thing of interest in the history, biography, geography and external aspect of the Em¬ 
pire State; Rev. G. R. Gleio’s vivid and exciting 'Story of the Battle of Waterloo,' and Godwin’s 
'Lives of the Necromancers;' good and interesting works, one and all of them. * * • We would cull 
general attention (and we exceedingly regret that at this time we can do no more) to a thick pamph- 
let-volame of some huodre«l and fifty pages, upon * The Progress of Ethnology,' by John Russell 
Bartlett, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the American Ethnological Society, and Foreign Cor¬ 
responding Secretary of the New-York Historical Society. It is a full and very entertaining and 
instructive account of recent Archeeological and Geographical Researches in various parts of the 
globe, tending to elucidate the Physical History of Man. We are not surprised to perceive that it 
has speedily reached a second edition, for it deserved such success. * * * Phonography and Phono- 
(fpy, we understand, are making rather rapid headway in this country. The various illustrative 
reports and pamphlets upon the new mode are in great request; and * The Anglo-Saxon' weekly 
Journal has reached a circulation of some thirty-five hundred. • • • * The Winter-Evening Fire- 
side' is the name given to a highly moral, easily-written and easily-read pamphlet, from W. D. Tick- 
KOR A 2 «D CoBiPAMT, Boston, which leaves upon the mind of the reader a favorable impression of the 
writer’s heart. * * * Messrs. Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, Boston, certainly deserve the thanks 
of the public for presenting to American readers so good and cheap a reprint of 'Chambers's Cyclo- 
ptedia of English Literature ' a selection (illustrated) of the choicest productions of English authors 
from the earliest to the present time, and 'Chambers's Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Kno»~ 
ledge.' These works are eminently interesting and instructive. We cannot say much however for 
the portraits in the former. Those of Cooper and Irvino might as well have been for Plato and 
the Duke of Wellington. * * • We have again to commend Mr. Virtue’s ‘J'fetcAer’s/Uvstrated 
Devotional Fasnily Bihle,* The engravings continue to bo of the best description, and the printing 
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and the paper could not be excelled. • • • Messri. Geo. F. Cooledoe and Brother, Pearl-etreet, 
have publiiibed'ileatiey’r Pictorial Reader,' the main object of which is toiucitetbe young to alove 
of industry, in pursuing tbe various every-day businesses of life, as the farmer, manufacturer, me¬ 
chanic, etc. Its tendency musr be to elevate the standard of labor, and make it more attractive to 
the mind. • • • Auono Messrs. Wilet and Pcttnam’s late publications are 'Wallon't CompUie 
Angler,' (which we shall notice at large in our next number,) with delightful accessories by an ‘ Ame¬ 
rican Editor,’ than whom no one on this side of the Atlantic could bo better qualified for the office 
which he has so faithfully discharged; and an admirable work by Mr. Charles Knight, entitled 

* Half-Hours with the Best Authors' These works will be read; and so too will two superbly- 
printed volumes received from the same house since the foregoing was placed in type; namely: 

* Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy,' enriched by illustrative engravings and translations of tbe 
numerous classical extracts; and ‘‘An Essay on the Life and Writings qf Spenser,' with a special 
Exposition of 'The Faery Queen,’ by John S. Hart, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia High- 
ScbooL * * * Rev. H. B. Bascou’s 'Western Quarterly Review,' of which we have seen but one 
number, that for the April quarter, impresses us most favorably, as a spirited and vigorous work. 
Two articles in tbe present number especially attracted us; * The Relation of Christianity to Lite¬ 
rature,' and ‘ The Glorious Epiphany.' We shall hope to have more to say of this work here¬ 
after. • • • We have received at a late hour from the publisher, Mr. George Nichols, Cambridge, 
(Mass.,) ‘ The Panegyricus of Isocrates' from the Text of B ikmi, with English Notes: by Profes¬ 
sor C. C. Felton, A. M. Tbe frequent issue of classic works by Mr. FeLiTon goes at least to prove 
that they are in demand; a pregnant fact, at least for his publishers. • * * 'Young's Hislory of 
Mexico,' published in Now-York by Mr. J. S. Redfif.ld, Cliuton-Hall, is a work which must bo in 
requisition in every quarter of the country at this time. It is entirely authentic.; and embraces an 
account of the civil wars of Mexico, her colonial and revolutionary annals, including an account of 
the war with the United States, its causes and military achievements. It is well written, and replete 
with interest. * * • There is food for reflection and diversified thought in Professor Mason's Dis¬ 
course before the Alumni Association of the Hew-York University; as we hope to exemplify, when 
our time and space shall adequately serve. ■ ■ • An esteemed friend (who is wholly disin¬ 
terested in the matter,) has commended to the puldic the following works in tbe most cordial and 
forcible terms: ‘Qaussen on the Inspiration of the Bible,' translated by Rev. E. N. Kirk, and pub¬ 
lished by John S. Taylor, Brick-Church Chapel; 'Charlotte Elizabeth's Works,' by tbe same; 
*Hew-England and her Institutions,’ by Andrus and Son, Hartford (Conn.,) and 'Sir Roland Ash- 
tune,' from the same house. We yield our confidence to the justice of s recommendation proceeding 
from so capable a judge as the friend to whom we have alluded. • • • Wk have received from 
Messrs. Berford and Company, Astor-House, Volume VI. of ‘ The Modem Standard Drama,' 
edited by Epes Sargent, Esq., and Volume I. of * The Minor Drama,' published by tbe same house. 
The first is embellished with a portrait of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, (which looks as if the original 
had, while ‘ watering ’ with Preisnitz, been ‘put through an entire course’ of GraflTenberg Pills!) 
and contains some of the most popular dramas of tbe day ; among the rest, ‘ The Bridal,' so well 
known from Macbeady’s masterly personation of the principal character, Melantixts, at the Park- 
Theatre. The latter is unifo a in style with ‘The Modern Standard Drama,’ and contains a judi¬ 
cious selection of favorite farces. • • • W. H. Graham, Tribune Buildings, has published * Tks 
Journeyman-Joiner,' by George Sand. It is full of incident, vigorously written, and will well re¬ 
pay perusal. • • • The ‘ Saturday Emporium' has been purchased from Messrs. Ward A2VD Com¬ 
pany, its late proprietors, by our friend Edmund B. Green, Esq. It was originally commenced by 
Mr. Green, who associated with him in its publication Hr. Ward, under whose united control it was 
published some two years or more. It has now entirely reverted into tbe hands of Mr. Green, 
who we doubt not will sustain its interest and add to its present attractive appearance. * * * ThK 
publications of and concerning Swede.vboro are very liberally demanded by tbe public. Mr. JoHN 
Allen, 139 Nassau-street, has recently issued voluminous ‘ Documents concerning his Life and 
CAarocter,’originally collected in Germany, translated and revised in England, and re^dited and en¬ 
larged here by Professor Busu ; and 'A Popular Sketch of his Philosophical Works,' by Jambs John 
Garth Wilkinson, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of London. • • • We are glad to 
see announced by Messrs. Ticknor and Company, Boston, a new aud extended poem by Lonofkl- 
Low, which he eutilles 'Evangeline.' It will be awaited with not a little anxiety by the poetry-loving 
portion of the public. • • • Messrs. Spalding and Shepherd, Broadway, have issued in an ex¬ 
tremely neat pamphlet-volume, ten poems by Rev. Ralph Hoyt, entitled * Sketches of Life and 
Landscape,' many of which are very natural and graphic, as we have heretofore had oocaaion to ex* 
empUfy. 
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• W* ref^ard it as the very best work of its kind in the Union.* — St. JHtm§ (Ft.) JenmcZ. 

*Ths KmcKSnBocKsa was received with nnfailing punctuality on the first of the month, which 

however is the least merit of this agreeable miscellany; for its contents are as invariably good as 
its appearance is punctuaL'—W 11 .LIAM Cullkn BnTAirr. «a the Hew-York Evening Poet. 

• Ths last Knickkrbockxb is exceedingly good. There are no less than twenty‘four original ar« 
ticlea. and all of the right sort; some of them worthy of Blackwood’s palmiest days. The Editor^t 
TnUe is in Mr. Clakk’s h^piest vein; varied and racy in a remarkable degree.* 

Jfete-Tork Commercial Advertiser. 

• Tbm Knickxkbocrkk seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age.^ It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.*— Ifatumal Intelligencer. 

• Tbs Kkickkbbockxk is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com* 
petition in the higher walks of literature.’ — Albany Argue. 

• Ws have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 

press; the venerable Knickerbockxk. The * Editor’s Table’ is always the most attractive portion 
of * Old Kkicil's* monthly bill of fare—to us at least; and in the present number we have found 
it-more so I* — New-York * Onz. and THmee.* 

PBKSIDBlfT EvERBTT, OF HARVARD CuLLBOX, LATB MINISTER TO ENGLAND. — *! perUSe the 
Knickerbocker with high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit quite above the 
average of the periodicals of this class, English or American.* 

Hon. J. K. Pauldino, late Bbcretart or the Navt. — *The manner in which the Knickxr* 
BocKXR is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.’ 

Pnor. Longfellow, Cambridge Universitt. — * The Kkickxbbockxr stands high in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to moat of the English magazines, and well deserves its large list of subscribers.* | 

Hon. Robxbt M. Charlton, Georgia. —The Rnickxrbockxr is a work which requires no puff- | 
ing; and I shall always feel that 1 am conferring a favor on those to whom 1 recommend it 

Mrs. L. R. Sigournxt. —* I have long regarded the Knxckxrbockxr as the best periodical in 
America, and it really seems second to none abroad.’ j 

Trx London ‘Tuixe.*—'The London * Times* commends the Knxckxrbockxr in cordial 
tenas, and speaks of several articles IVom which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub* 
licatioa.* — London Cor. N. * Ev. Star.’ 

Tsx London Examinkr. —'This yory clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical In the United 
States. Its article|h which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of imita- 
tkm by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.* * 

Lonx>on * Morning Chroniclx. —'Judging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to con¬ 
sider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, in- 
stmcthre and amusing.’ 

Tkx London Literary Gazette.— 'The taste and talent which the Knickxrbockxr displays 
are highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.* 

London Metropolitan Monthly Magazine. — * We have read several numbers of this tal* 
cited periodical, and rejoiced in them. They wbuld do credit to any country, or to any state of civili¬ 
zation to which humanity has yet arrived.’ 

London * Atrenaedm.* — From a very clever Monthly Magazine, * 7^ Knickerbocker* of New* 
York, we copy the fbllowing spirited story,’ etc. 

Sir Edward Bulwxr Lytton. —' The Knickerbocker is the best American periodical I have 
yet seen. I take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned expressly for your work.’ 

Charlkb Dickens, Es^ — I read the Knickerbocker with very great pleasure: it is indeed a 
■Ron varioas and entertaining periodical. It affords me pleasure to contribute to the pages of a 
work which numbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Irving.’ 

Kxrv. Dr. Dick, Scotland. — ‘I havaread a good many of the articles in the few numbers of the 
Knickxrbockxr which you sent me, and find them to possess great merit Some of its pape^ it is 
trie, were too light for my serious turn of ixdnd ; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
tastes of themass of readers.* 

Capt. F. Marryat. —* You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and originaL I hope 
my ^Moonshine* will reflect no discredit upon the goM company in which it will find itself’ 


Tekmb —95 per annum in advance. New subecribera who will pay 91O in ad¬ 
vance shall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratis. All remit¬ 
tances must be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. . 

Thb following persons are authorized to receive subscribers and collect subscrip- 
tkms on account of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Mn. Henry M. Lewis is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. Israel E. James, for the Southern and South-western States, assisted W 
James K. Whipple, William H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
Hubby, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A. Henry and John Collins. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by J. 
Rose Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardner Smitb, and Frederick 
J. Hawse. 
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Stedmon A RodfleW,. TVoy. 

D. L Proudfit. Newurgh, 

J- C. Derby, & Co.,.....Jitfrunt. 

. Lockport. 

^W. Fletcher,. Jamestowu 

D. M. Dewey. Rodutitr, 

Tbomu S. Hawke,. BnffaitK 

L. A. Pierce. Watertown, 

Mack, Andrus A Woodruff,... Ithaca. 

C. ^ Whitney,. Rniton. 

9* . Weot Avon. 

J.G. Caldwell,. WkitekaU. 

L. W.Hall,. Syraenoe, 

S^uel Westcott,. Hmdoon. 

William Wilson,. PonghkeepoU. 

8. Doubleday,. OooportUmn, 

Laurens Brown,. Verona, 

Samnel Edwards,... Elmira, 

L. D. Pomeroy A, Co.,. OgdenaihurgK 

MAinx. 

H.J.Litde,. PorUamd. 

Smith A Fenno,. do, 

D. C. Stanwood,. Angnota, 

KABSACBUtrm. 

. ff«ieni, 

. ITorccslcr. 

U, liixby,... LoweU. 

• «, . „ DWTUCKT. 


I WnuZ/Petee,. SmHohury. 

I E.W. Upson,. WaUrhmj, 

PBRMBTLVAiriA. 

J. W. Cooke,. PUtohurgA 

James Peacock,. HarritkwrgK 

Hamersley A Richar^. lAmeaoter. 

Eda. Expositor,. OarUole. 

James Kelly,. . Doiflootomn, 

Abm.Horn,P.M............. Eaotou, 

David Oliver,. Girard. 

MAETLAIVD. 

Wm. Taylor A Co. Baltbaare. 

William Stewart,. HagtroUnon. 


C.W. James,. OinemnaH, 

Gen. Travellinf Agent for the 
Western States. Assisted by 
Jas. R. Smith, J. T.Dent, E. T. 

Jennings, T. G. Smith and 
Frederick J. Hawse. 

F.W.TTiayer,. OUneland. 

L. Dawey,. Ravenna. 

W. V, BaAaJow,. jyamJtNn, 

H.S.McFadden,.............. Oadix, 

Isaac M. Whiting,. OohemUio, 

L. Weaver,. Urbama. 

EHODS nUkRD. 

Charles Burnett, Jr.,. Pravidenao, 


E. W. Dmiy,. 


MiddUkmrg, 


&R.Byera,P.M.,. Btaomiagtooe. 

Wm. BJley,. Evoaumda, 


LE.Homw,. Princetan, 

A. L. Dennis,. Nemark, 

Moan CAaoLma. 

W. H. Winiama,. Mala^A 

yaaxHtA, 

J. B. Keeler,. m.«- j 

R« NoffthingtOB*.... JfarJkRL 

•soaou. 

W.T.Wimams,. Saa^mMk 
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Ci R. Starkweather,. OkUara. 

. 

W. P, Frankllo,. Galemm, 
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* A. Billings,.. 
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J* 0»Ma Ramsey,., 


oomacfiDDT. 


IfatkaOU, 

. Ramdatah. 
. KmamMle, 


J. L Herrick,. DetraiL 

suTmioT OP ewnaiAm 
Wm. Taylor A Co,. WaeUmrtam, 

BeiiAatwisierrr.. 


George Tilden,. 
N. March,..!?.. 


Portaamdk. 


M.BoaIlemet.. wrxanm 

Wm.M.Lyai,. 

Henry L. Pardoe,.. da. 

George Little,. Motdgomorf, 

vnsxasiFFx. 

JkihnPete^.. . Viekdkvrg. 
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THIRTIETH VOLUME 
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The Thirtieth Volume of the Knickerbocker Magazine will commence on 
the first of July, 1847. The work has been so long before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed List of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 

J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 
Prof. H. W. LONGFELLOW, 

J. K- PAULDING, 

Mis* C. M. SEDGWICK, 

Rev. WM. WARE, 

Hon LEWIS CASS, 

Capt. F. MARRYAT, 

J. H. STEPHENS, 

Sir E. L. BULWER, 

Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY, 

J. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., 

Hon. R. M. CHARLTON, 
JAMES G. PERCIVAL, 

Gov. W.H. SEWARD, 

Hon. R. H. WILDE, 

JARED SPARKS, 

‘HARRY FRANCO,’ 

NATH. HAWTHORNE, 

Mbs, L. H. SIGOURNEY, I 
Rev. Db.BETHUNE, 
MRaKIRKLAND.cMary Clavers) 
Miss LESLIE, 

W. D. GALLAGHER, 

Hon. judge CONRAD, 

Db.O. W. HOLMES, 

JOSEPH C. NEAL, 

TH08. W. PARSONS, 

Prof. HITCHCOCK. 

Mm. E. C. EMBURY, 

Hon. D. D. BARNARD. 

J. P. BROWN, Constantinople. 


F. W. EDMONDS, 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
('HARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 
Mrs. OILMAN. (8. C.) 

E.T. T. MARTIN, 

H.W. ELLSWORTH, 

II. J. RAYMOND. Esq. 

H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Ret. j. PIERPONT, 

Col. T. S. McKENNY, 

PHILIP HONE. Esq. 

JOHN T. IRVING, 

ALBERT PIKE, Esq. 

Rev. HENRY BASCOM, 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, Esq. 
PARK BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE S. FAY, 

Mas. FANNY K. BUTLER, 
Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 
Hon. JAS. KENT, 

Rev. WALTER COLTON, 
PRESIDENT DUER, 

JOSEPH BARBER, 

Miss H. F. GOULD. 

Hon. judge HALL. 
ALEXANDER WATSON, Esq 
Rev. W. B. a PEABODY, 

Prof. CHARLES ANTHON, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 

JOHN WATERS. 

CONSUL G. W. GREENE, 
JAMES BROOKS, 

Rev. Db. SPRING, 


HENRY BREVOORT, 
CHARLES M. LEUPP, 
Hon.G.C. VERPLANCK 
J. N. BELLOWS, 

Rev. Mr. GANNETT, (Mass.) 
PROFESSOR FELTON, 
STACY G. POTTS, 

J. G. WmTTlER. 

H. W. ROCKWELL, 

WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 
ROBERT 8. CHILTON, Esq. 
Dr. a. BRIGHAM. 
FREDERICK W. SHELTON, 
EDWARD 8. GOULD, 
CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 

Mrs. E. F. ELLET. 

ANSON H. CENTER, £»q. 

J. H. GOURLIE, Esq. 

HORACE GREELEY, 
Rxv.Da.PISE. 

THOMAS W. STORROW Esq. 
R. H. BACON, CA]iBRiDOB,MAa 
GEORGE LUNT, 

H.T. TUCKERMAN, 

Mrs. H. E. HEWITT, 

Prof. JAMES J. MAPES, 

Rxv. Mr. BACON, 

J. U. SHELDON, Jb., 

J. G. SAXE, Esq., 

JOHN HENRY HOPKINS,(Vr.) 
J. F. JACKSON. Alabama, 

Mr. F. PARKMAN, (Boston.) 
JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL, ^ 
‘ PETER SCHEMIL.* 


Thx foregoing list included also Robxrt Southey, Rev. Timothy Flirt, Hiss Lardon, Cil 
Justice Mellen, Tyrorb Power, Robert C. Sards, Willis Gaylorb Clark, R R Thatcher, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknor, Wm. H. Simmons, Johr Sandbrsor, the ‘ American in Paris,* Nicholas Bid¬ 
dle, Miss Maey-Annb Browne, (Mrs. Gray,) Eng^nd. Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-Carolina, Wil¬ 
liam L. Stone, Rev. Dr. Beasley, New-Jersey, J. H. Hillhousb, and other distinguished writers 
who have * paid the debt of nature.* The following notices of the Knickxrbockxr are from the 
American and English press, and from American and British writers of distinction i 
' The first number of the TSeeniy- Seventh Volmme of this venerable and widely-popular periodieal 
appears upon entirely new and beautiful type, in all its departments; and in its rich and aiversified 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most agreeable and entertaining Magazine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. When we first started the old ' New-Yorker,' our friend Clark had 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickkrbockee about a twelvemonth; it has now reached an age 
greatly beyond that of any American Monthly; a fact which literally ‘ speaks volumes* in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has eyer been iniied 
under\CLARK’s supervision that did not bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, aud anxiooa 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon its pagea. We have known no monthly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edited, in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the couulry, with not a few ftom the other aide of 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety ; while, 
as if emulous of the contributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in vsoletjr 
and abundance.*— New-York Daily Tribune. 


* Nothing is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except perhaps 
its constant and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of certain curves calM 
aeymptetee, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, oven when infinitely ex¬ 
tendi, never to iotersccL The Knickerbocker, which has reached an age for a Magazine much 
greater than a hundred years for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellous "mirac. e,baa 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and excellence ; and yet it seems to 
have an ezcelaior, for each number seems better than that which went belhre. How it is done our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no pubUcation in the 
United States that has so attraedvo or popular a feature as the JSditar^g Table of the KnJCKKk- 
BoexER.’ — Neto-Tork Courier and Enquvrer. 

See third peiga of Oarer. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Subscribers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to John Allen, 

139 Nassau-street, 

New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Williams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1847, 

BY JOHN ALLEN. 

In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 
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IZAAK WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER.* 


BDITKO BT AM AKBRXOAM. 


Before offering any remarks on the Work whose title stands at 
the head of the present article, we propose for a motaent to dwell 
on, without strictly analyzing, the seemingly contradictory elements 
in which man moves and has his being, and which cortipose what w® 
call Life. We may then be prepared to Wonder less at the happi¬ 
ness, the apathy, restlessness, Vanity, pride ; the show of wealth, the 
desire to conceal it, the arrogant claims of learning, the workings 
of retired talent; the pangs of unrequited effort, and a multiplicity 
of noisy nothings, that in their day and sway speak trumpet-tongued. 

There is the Retired Man op Business ; overlaid with all the 
seeming requisites of happiness ; breakfasts when he chooses, dines 
sumptuously, lounges in his unread library, and takes his airing in 
almost regal style. By the fellowship which he has acquired in 
society ho is constantly reminded of his deficiencies in those accom¬ 
plishments that invest life with charms the most engaging and dig¬ 
nity the most enduring. Thrice every week he goes to his bed, 
wofully sensible that Virgil and Horace have lived for him in vain^ 
and Grecian bards tuned their lyres for more fortunate or happier 
sensibilities. He awakes on his fiftieth anniversary, determined to 
enter the labyrinth of classic lore, and is lost. 

There is the Plodding Merchant, who goes to his counting-room^ 
and until his letters are read, is hardly conscious of existence i he 
reads and is filled ; his brow contracting and expanding; determines 
to sell his cotton and coffee to the first bidder, and at the least sacri¬ 
fice ; goes home with a sinker at his heart, finds fault with his dinner, 
and if he has a wife, is almost tempted to sell her. 


complete Aiiplcr; or the Contemplative Mhii’b Recreniion. With Biographicel Preface 
Rud copiouji Nuteii, by the American Editor.' In two voiumeiL New-Yorkr WtusTAND PwT* 

NAM. 
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There is the Stock Broker, greorarious from his birth: he goes 
to his six-by-eight lodgment in Wall-street with a quick step, and 
every muscle and look alert: he goes out to feed in the highway, ai 
hens do, along with their brood, until ten o’clock, when he mounts 
to a higher region to sett^ ruminate and realize ; philosophizes on the 
insecurity of securities; hates the market for its likeness to the 
tides; is vexed that he did not go into • Harleem’ instead of * Long- 
Island ;* goes home to dinner; looks grave at his wife ; snubs his chil¬ 
dren, and protests having any more. 

There is Peter Snug, who has lived long enough on one spot to 
make his oneness immortal: he serves as a perpetual sign-board to 
the rising and risen generation. His trophies are defunct dealers, 
non-descript merchants, and visionary shop-keepers. He rises with 
the sun, breakfasts and dines with telegraphic despatch, and makes 
his bank-deposit so uniformly, that its omission would throw an 
ordinary cashier into a fit of sickness. He early calculated the price 
of wife and children, and was frightened by the footing-up. Blow 
high or blow low, he stands alone and erect. 

There is the very Close, Shrewd Man, who is viewed by the com¬ 
munity as a sort of walking razor; rarely offers his arm, unless to 
a stranger, and can scent an applicant for a loan the length of a 
street. In his domicil you may remark —all concurring and 

subservient to one end — self; and it is fortunate if his children do 
not prove a race of little pen knives. The daily torment of this 
man is, the fear of being over-reached, and dying of a broken heart. 

There is the Man op Great Pretensions, whom to buy at his 
own price would beggar an Astor. Behind his chair and carriage 
servants wait; a very respectable man, that nobody respects; in 
woFds how full of piety, in actions how inexorable ! He has an all- 
abounding appetite for big-sounding agencies ; his notion of equity 
is defined by Selden’s remark ‘ according to the size of the chan¬ 
cellor’s foot.’ In settling a family estate he would be more execu- 
tioner than executor; and if he should ever die, a slate and pencil 
would sufficiently emblazon his memory. 

There is the Fortunate Unfortunate: the man, who, when his 
last creditor signed off, rose in imagination like a rocket; a million¬ 
aire in prospect, and prospects enough for a million. ‘ Conquer or 
die I’ was bis new motto, and he did die, and ‘ made no sign.' 

There is the Young Lawyer, more briefless than hopeless ; fight¬ 
ing with Spartan courage, by book, for place and reputation; his 
name is seen where men most do congregate, but they embrace none 
of his clients ; he feels the want of a tract that has been illumined 
by the genius of progenitors, in which to walk. Though he drinks 
freely at the sources of legal knowledge, the soul of the inner man 
gives no evidence of fertility. He feels that there can be no summer 
for him, and therefore wraps the ‘ drapery of his couch about him, 
and lies down’ to dream of some new mode of acquiring the means 
of subsistence. 

There is the Long-Headed Man, who walks only in ten-league 
boots; avoids turnpikes for their shortness, and especially for their 
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tolls: his reasons resemble rope-walks in length, and he is generous 
to a fault in withholding his own views of policy and money-making, 
except to secretaries of the treasury and presidents of banks, with 
whom no biped is more frank and communicative. He provides in 
his will for the descent of his property, a little farther than the law 
allows; and this is his mode of being remembered, and his last act 
of foresight. 

There is the Would-b* Man op Literature ; so big a target 
that every body hits it. He sends out from his brain a neat-looking 
duodecimo, as a feeler after something; the public do not read it 
with the haste or the zest with which it was prepared. The lady he 
would win sees no beauty in it; the drapery of her mind assimila¬ 
ting more readily with a shawl from cashmere, and even the gossa¬ 
mer texture of one of * Beck's’ capes, surpassing it in strength and 
grace. He resolves at last to throw up his profession, and for a 
time balances between dry-goods and groceries, adopting the former 
as being the most feminine in character, and most nearly corres¬ 
ponding with his own. 

There is The Bachelor, of landed estate, who has never been 
adrift on the world. His robbery of time is so uniform and methodi¬ 
cal, that he is esteemed a marvellously honest man. As a consumer, 
he is exemplary; as a producer, he quotes Cowpef: ‘ How various 
are the employments of him whom the world calls idle !’ At a cer¬ 
tain age the thought pops in upon him that he has been a mere sen¬ 
tinel on the out-works of creation, and has made no mark on his 
passage through this age of wonders. Among his last acts he con¬ 
templates the extent of his domain, and resolves to cultivate notice 
and popularity by the acre, and consequently bequeaths ten or twenty 
to a society for the propagation of knowledge. Thus oblivion spares 
his name. 

There is the Man of Science, the genial aspect of whose life 
seems beyond disturbance; yet he is known to grieve because the 
spirit of discovery is torpid, and no second Bacon appears to open 
new fountains of thought, and descend with his diving-bell into the 
secret abysses of nature. This man so philosophic, so enlightened, 
may have been fascinated (as many good and great men have been 
before him) by a lady who proves a jealous wife; turns all the keys of 
charity against him, and endeavors to rope-in his giant course to the 
orbit of a pigmy. He is comforted by the reflection at last, * that 
though truth may languish, it can never die.’ 

There is The Poet, fearfully and wonderfully sometimes; 

Life hanging in festoons of richest flowers all about him, and his 
aspirations partaking of their hue. To him the true and beautiful 
seem always approaching, but never arrived: he works days and 
nights in constructing a monument to the Muses, and though sum¬ 
moned, they come not to its consecration. He sighs over the apathy 
and insensibility of his fellows, until want turns his choice Helicon 
into common Croton. On this fare he thrives, and soon marries into 
the extensive family of the Magazines, and has a very respectable 
progeny of essays. He succeeds now in walking the earth like 
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other people, occasionally mourning over the declining taste for 
poetry, especially his own. 

There is the Man of Professional Activity, always complaining 
of the shortness of time; a nice observer of men and manners, ^ 
what they aim and to what they tend. The timid interrogate him, 
the wicked fear, the unfortunate court, and his seniors consult him. 
If he is a lawyer, his chief delight is, to be associated with first 
causes, the alliance continuing until it is skilfully and profitably dis¬ 
solved in the * Court of Errors.' His children generally go alone 
a month earlier than others, and when they are giown, they slide by 
arrangement into good places. If he is a physician, he goes back 
to the Genesis of families, and traces their history; whether they 
died by defect of constitution or physic. No person more easily 
approached, or more difficult to be kept at a distance; they abhor 
lean kitchens; they cannot separate patients and larders ; they are 
so sure of their affinity with the condition of man, that they are re- 
cognized as both judge and jury. 

There is the Banker, who enters his office with head up and head 
full, over-shoes on his feet, and his whole bearing indicating a dis¬ 
creet sensitiveness, having an eye to endurance. He views the 
universe chiefly as a depository of hidden ore, and his genius, the 
destined recipient and crucible in which it is to be fashioned into 
shape and exchangeable value. He feels a Macaenas-like pride, not 
so much in wits and poets as in Rothschilds and Barings. He en¬ 
tertains no opinions that are not bankable; the sum of his popu¬ 
larity enlarges, strange to say, with his power at a discount He is 
occasionally forced into a reverie, and becomes richly disturbed, as 
his fancy roves among the monied pyramids of Lombard-street. 
He awakes to a new impression, fascinating as it is foreign, and he 
carries it out as far as the London Exchange. He soon feels the 
conservative influence of the English climate, except on exotics. He 
requires firmer support than ‘American Trust,’ and for better secu¬ 
rity returns home, but not without a life-insurance. 

There is the Bore, who has had the fortune or misfortune to be 
born without sensibility. To him private dwellings are ‘ public 
houses,’ to be pumped and drained. Though he wears out his wel¬ 
come, he still goes on like great discoverers, until age arrests his 
career, and locks him up for other uses. The literary bore is a biped 
of more discrimination. He is seemingly overlaid with accom¬ 
plishments, and conceits to match. The ‘ napless vesture of humility’ 
he despises; preferring and practising the transcendental motto, 
^Re-prodfice yourself as much and as often as possible* He never gets 
ill, except on principle, and that always occurs in July or August, 
when country houses are open, and board gratis. He fails not to 
push intimacies, and returns home with an enlarged chart, which 
may govern his campaign for the next season. 

There is the Mechanic, emphatically the artificer of his own for¬ 
tune. His mind so runs on timber, iron, brick and leather, that it is 
not strange he should think his wife and children composed of the 
same materials, and to be treated accordingly : hence the joints that 
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connect his domestic ark are subjected to no small wear and tear; 
but the panacea of many ills, moneys is coming in, while temper is 
going out; and if they miss an average share of this world’s goods 
it is because ‘ the boss’ aspires to and secures a seat in the assembly, 
where he is very likely to assist in plane-ing down opinions that have 
essentially contributed to his elevation. 

The sketches we have thrown together can hardly claim a natural 
alliance with what follows. They are intended to be rather sugges¬ 
tive, than germane to our leading subject: it remains with the reader 
to marry them, if possible, and then grant them a blessing and a re¬ 
commendation to a freer and more generous fellowship with the rod 
and reel. We have for a long time beheld with regret the indifference 
manifested by our countrymen in relation to all out-of-door sports ; so 
promotive as they are of the proper development of bone and muscle, 
and so conservative in their effects on the understanding and the heart. 
Having full faith in the benign and healing influence exerted on 
him who cultivates intelligently the ait of angling, we propose on 
the present occasion to run out our line, happy if in trailing along 
the shore our readers may strike at the offered fly. 

The soft and peaceful tenor of the angler’s life was delineated 
with great elegance and truth, near two centuries ago, by one Izaak 
Walton ; a name that stands almost as much alone and as distinct 
in the eye of the English world as that of Isaac Newton. This 
mild, contemplative, joyous-hearted man little dreamed that he was 
bequeathing to posterity a work that would never attain its growth; 
it is so charged with life that it cannot die, and so full of heart that 
it carries captive our affections. No striking conquests, no dazzling 
expeditions, no startling experiences, no remote ends of gain, such 
as usually attract and bewilder the public mind, embellish the Wal- 
tonian narrative; it is nevertheless, to one and all who may become 
its votary, a very present help, whether in times of need or pros¬ 
perity ; and in swearing allegiance to this code-piscatorial there is 
safety for the rest of life ; for there is a genius in its laws and spi¬ 
rit that schools and disciplines the most rugged and robust natures, 
elevating them above all petty annoyances, and to an atmosphere 
too pure for the conflicting cares of life to enter. The public sen¬ 
timent of our country is too active for a healthy growth ; it requires 
a new organization or direction. Whatever does not procure im¬ 
mediate gain, or political distinction, is deemed a bore; and what¬ 
ever promises the greatest wear and tear to both body and mind is 
most eagerly sought. Premiums for over-action and exhausting 
labor are multiplying with alarming rapidity; but the payment is 
too often an early grave. 

' One defect,’ says Coombe, ‘ in the American institutions and so¬ 
cial training at present appears to me to be, that they do not suffi¬ 
ciently cultivate habits of deference, prudence and self-restraint. 
If their external circumstances stimulate acquisitiveness with a 
power equal to ten, they should put on a power of moral, reli¬ 
gious and intellectual cultivation equal to fifteen, to guide and re* 
strain it.’ 
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What is termed now-a-days ‘ living up to the age* means dying 
for it. If the stimulating objects of ambition must be breathlessly 
pursued, and years roll on unrelieved by pause or pastime, and the 
race is to interrogate nothing but the Moloch of Gain, then we can 
fancy a future age free of Apollos and abundant of pigmies. Who 
that has passed any time in England could fail to remark the influ¬ 
ence of manly sports on the physique of both nobility and gentry 1 
The peculiar charm that attaches to our numberless inland seas 
and mountain lakes, and consecrates their silver waters to a pastime 
the most healthful and invigorating, can never depart. Suppose, 
gentle reader, we take you into our company for a while, especially 
if you are an unbeliever and seek conversion ? We must ask you 
to doff your city suit for one that will annoy you less and protect 
you better ; forget your bill-book and ledger, and forbid any letters 
or orders to be written till you have gazed for a fortnight on the 
wonders of Nature, and opened an account with her that will make 
you a debtor for the rest of your life. We will first ascend the 
river that knows no rival in this hemisphere, and land you at Troy, 
where you may avail of rail-roads, soon to be exchanged for four- 
wheeled wagons : having oiled well your joints, go bravely on and 
up the ‘ Sacondaga* mountains. As you languidly ascend, cast an 
occasional glance at the awful ravines, looking like the mouths of 
hungry leviathans. What you have already achieved, aYid what you 
have not, will rekindle the least spark of romance, how long soever 
it may have been dormant within you, and in asserting its influence 
over the imagination, will people it with undying impressions. You 
will now have ascended near two thousand feet, and will readily 
confess that each step of your progress has proved a new measure 
of wonder and delight. 

Having achieved the mountain, the angler’s * Mecca* now breaks 
in view. We are there. With rod and reel in hand the cry is now 
‘ To boat! to boat !* Well laden with provisions, landing-net and 
gaff, each in his dory launches upon the lake; and as you glide 
along, your lines falling in pleasant places, and your rod describing 
the curve of beauty, with a departing shore every moment becom¬ 
ing less distinct, you begin to feel the genius of the place. The 
rude but grand combinations of land and water that open upon 
the eye ; the music of the thousand tributary rills ; the huge trees 
with their expanding boughs, seeming like sentinels placed over 
this rich deposit of God’s bounty; and beyond, rising on all sides in 
majestic beauty and in thick array, the maple, the beech, the spruce 
and the mountain-ash, whose trunks are only brushed by the moose, 
the deer and the panther; while in the distance you distinguish a 
noble neighborhood of Alpine monarchs, whose bending brushy tops 
seem to whisper that they are coming; all these ennobling and 
varied aspects which the face of nature here wears cannot fail to 
prompt the heart to adoration, while the fancy may dance itself to 
death in a circle of enchantments as boundless as the domain of 
thought. 

Let us now tighten the reins of description, and repair like the 
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patriarch Jacob to our tenl, to ruminate, ruralize and realize, well 
persuaded that ‘ Nature never did betray the heart that loved her.’ 
As we approach, the savory odor that circulates about the bushes 
and border of the lake gives proof strong as ‘ Chetney-sauce’ that 
some skilful hand is engaged in illustrating the conservative influ¬ 
ence and humanizing tendency of the noble art dietetic. At three 
o’clock the miracle of a compound comes forth: 

*Oh, ^ent and glorious I oh, troutcrtan treat I 
’T would tmopi the dying aiichonto to eot! 

Back to the world he *d turn his weary soul,’ 

And risk his future iu the chowder-buwL 

Close at hand, and ever bubbling over in a natural basin, is the 
nectar that we sip either in cup of leather or tin ; and as the smoke 
of our last ‘regalia* wreathes upward, we begin to contemplate 
the outward prospect, which is always resistless ; we shove off from 
the shore admirably prepared to appreciate the declining day, which 
in such a place is one of the finest things in nature; and what adds 
sensibly to the attractions of the hour, is the increased ‘ spirit of in¬ 
quiry’ among the fish. In proportion as the sun goes down, they 
come up. 

The honest mountaineers of this region, free to use God’s wil¬ 
derness as the spirit moves, may launch into the lake, sink their 
hait or float it, as they choose, and secure an abundant return; or 
if they prefer more active sports, the hounds are put on track, the 
deer come rushing to the water, plunge in, and are soon captured. 

The only regret that such a trip involves is the stunning announce¬ 
ment, The Last Day ! Having colloquized liberally on * Limericks’ 
and ‘ Kirbys,’ single ‘ leaders ’ and double, * sinkers ’ and no sinkers, 
stiff rods and limber, and speculated not a little on the cause of the 
highly-colored flesh of the trout, we prepare to return, but not 
omitting a bumper to the Naiades and Dryades of that balmy re¬ 
gion. With our piscatory pride elevated, and thoughts clarified, 
we re-trace the road, re-mount the cars, and again reach the great 
high-way of steam-boats, and descend to the dirty, dingy prison, 
called a city, where conventionalisms surround us as the polluted 
air we breathe, and where infinite importance is attached to little 
things, and little things enlarged into big nothings. Whatever may 
be one’s occupation in the busy Babel, the triumphant spirit of the 
wilderness will remain strong within him ; and when the melodious 
days of June shall return, he will not fail to go up to the mountain 
and the lake, as the ‘ Greeks of old did, in peace to their Olympia.’ 

We accord to angling a high rank; perhaps the highest in the 
category of liberal and humanizing pastimes. Its votary carries, 
on each visit to the interior wilds, a sort of new revelation : he will, 
in a day’s row, impart more valuable information and inspire with 
loftier purposes the rude denizen of the forest, than your learned 
pedant could in a week, backed by all the appliances of quartos, 
manuscripts and quills; hence your enlightened angler is among 
the most influential of home-missionaries.* Instruction, incident- 


*Thkib expense! should be paid by the 'Central Educational Society.* 
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ally offered, they will chew and swallow, but are apt to reject all 
intellectual aliment fashioned and served up by rule. 

If the lone hearts of parents and children toiling from year to 
year in the remote and rugged fastnesses of the wilderness could 
find expression for the secret joy they have felt at the sight of one 
of the disciples of Walton, the mountains would seem to * clap their 
hands* and the glens resound with a kind of angelic chorus. We 
are inclined to believe that a fresh and not unwelcome impression 
of independence may be here imbibed : the luxurious habits and 
expensive tastes incident to a higher civilization seem for a time to 
lose their importance : and we haVe no doubt that many an angler 
has returned to his home with purposes and designs that have 
marked the economy of his whole future. 

When we give our imagination a holiday, it is apt to transport 
us to those places the most neglected by the world, and the least 
understood, but in truth the most enchanting; where, with rod and 
reel in hand, we can bait our thoughts, and bring them into harmony 
with the scenes about us; now trailing our line in the shadow of 
mountains whose radiant tops are just parting with the sun, or 
threading our way over the shoals and along the bays of that be¬ 
witching group, the ‘ Thousand Islands.* 

In this vast congregation of aquatics^ nothing jarring is heard 
but the oar; all is peace and concord; man can here have audi¬ 
ence wdth himself; and having gazed for hours on the ‘grace and 
infinity of Nature’s foliage, with every vista a cathedral and every 
bough a revelation,* we repair for the night to the rude domicil of 
the islander, and receive a new idea of life; one that will live, and 
not die. 

Our chief aim is to enforce and recommend the Waltonian prac¬ 
tice as a quickener of our moral and the embellisher of our physi¬ 
cal nature : and it is a matter of some surprise to us that the Ame¬ 
rican editor should not have indulged in some remarks on the 
iuffuence which piscatory art is capable of exerting on our ‘ many 
colored life ;* and we regret the omission the more, when we think 
of the ability with which it might have been accomplished. True, 
the ‘ Complete Angler* is redolent of a fine morality and a gentle 
wisdom, and perhaps it is evidence of a good taste in the editor to 
withhold what we so much desired. We grateful to the erudite 
gentleman who has prepared this volume: the biographical preface 
and notes bear the impress of the Christian and the scholar : they are 
characterized by a taste and feeling native to the subject; and they 
indicate the progress of a knowledge, both theoretical and prac¬ 
tical, which is very rare in this, and not common in any country. 
He is, we understand, a person who devotes his days to the contem¬ 
plation of Holy Writ, and his leisure hours to the illustration of 
Nature in her multiform phases and uses, and by his contributions 
embellishes both. We quite envy him the possession of these cap¬ 
tivating qualities of mind and heart, which have enabled him to 
succeed in the prosecution of an enterprise (so remote from his pro¬ 
fessional pursuits,) which few in this country would even attempt. 
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We trust the work may elicit the attention it deserves, and have 
some influence in disenchanting our young men from the crowded 
city and polluting bar-room, and attracting them to a communion 
with scenes that are above suspicion. 

We think the period is not remote when, on the banks of our 
choice rivers and beautiful lakes, villas, consecrated to piscatory 
purposes, may arise, far surpassing those of Walton and Uotton on 
the ‘ Thames’ and ‘ Dove and what more charming and appropri¬ 
ate nestling-places, during the summer solstice, for the merchant 
prince, where in imagination he may fight over his financial bat¬ 
tles ; or for the poet to regale his senses, preparatory to embalm¬ 
ing in epic strains the history of the past, or in delineating the 
deepening glories of the present; or for the retired statesman, who 
while the sands of his life-glass are fast dropping, may serenely 
speculate on the duration and destiny of the republic he has de¬ 
fended. 

To all with whom the wheels of life drag heavily or quick, we 
commend the perusal of this book, but more especially its practice; 
and to him that has reached that enjoyable, commanding position, 
the half-way-house of existence, when he can jump in and out of 
men’s hearts without their knowledge, and define motives, to him 
we most lovingly recommend it, with all its life-lengthening, in¬ 
vigorating influences: 

* For it can so iDform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shull e’er prevail sigainst us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings.* D. £ K. 

SepUmber 7, 1847. 


CHILDHOOD. 


ST AM IRISB Z.ABa O N X, T FIVTSSH TBAHS Of AOS. 


A VISIONARY brightness past, 

A glowing bud to heaven up*cast, 

A moon-beam on a gloomy iaka, 

A violet in a thorny brake, 

A summer breeze with odors weighed, 

A goldeu-Iin^d mist displayed 
Upon the breathing breast of morn, 

A dancing rill in sun-shine born, 

A cuckoo’s shout iu budding wild-wood. 

Are types of thee, oh I sinless Childhood I 

Thou threshold of the gates of God 1 
Thou sun-beam on polluted sod ! 

The man who, shedding mortal tears. 

Stands in the waste of ripened years, 

Looks back upon the taintless bloom 
And trembles at the gaping tomb; 

The innocent light that round thee gleamed 
^ From heaven’s slow-closing portals streamed : 

Thrice blest — oh! man! — when, ope’d once more, 
They hail thy wintry journey o*er! 

VOL. XXX. 51 
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TO THE SKELETON AT GIBRALTAK. 


BT WILLIAM K. BOPBIBV. 


SoMK ye*r« ago a skeleton wag discovered in a cave at Gibraitar, apparently of sreat antiquity. The 
eave bod no external openinc^, and waa discovered by accident in quarrying. 


High on a mountain*top thy tomb’s erected ; 

A geode* held thee in its hollow sphere; 

A thousand glittering amethysts reflected 

Thy bald and fleshless form while resting there, 
Until a prying crow-bar found thee out, 

A thing geologists may talk about 

The farthest mile-stone of the ancient earth 
Has been thy resting-place for ages gone: 

Around one of the pillars of old SETU,t 

Perchance the ruins of a world were thrown; 
Guarding and veiling deep in secret there 
The work of one who was of earth the heir. 

Thou scaffold ! round thee grew in ancient time 
A man with hopes and fears like those we own; 
What *8 left of thee ? But phosphorus and lime — 
History and period, life and death, unknown ! 

All vanished, like the faith that once held up 
The ponderous heavens upon thy mountain-top. 

You could instruct us, if you could be heard, 

About the motives that roused Bubel’s maken: 
Was it an artificial island reared. 

To hold its head above a flood’s wild breakers; 
Kings at the top, lords on a lower stair, 

The common herd below, no matter where? 

Or was it but a * light-house of the sky,* 

On Shiuar’s plain ; a huge observatory ; 

Giving a wide horizon to the eye 
For reading astrologic mystery, 

Or watching if together might be thrown 
A comet sun and moon, the world again to drown ? I 

Perchance in your time, in menagerie, 

Some specimens of Saurians might be seen : 

A sober mammoth brushing flies away, 

Or bat gigantic snapping at bis chain ; 

We’ve not your zoiilogic observations. 

Or they might save us from some new translations. 


* I HAVE supposed the cavern in which the skeleton was found to be u geode, though in fact I have 
never seen one larger than a large ^hell. 
t The pillars of Seth, supposed to have outlasted the flood. 

? A CONJUNCTION supposed by some to have caused the flood, by making an enormous spring-tide. 
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Get Doctor Buckland in a fixed positioni 
Not dodging in and out hyena-caves; 

They *11 help ns know if we’ve the last edition 
Of earth ! — or if re-bound roust be its leaves; 

If new Avatas this old world await, 

We’d best be Hindoos, and have done with it* 

Would that but half the tales they tell were true, 

Of the ‘ Bone Liniment’ or ‘ Tonic Mixture 
Of * Resurrection Pills,’ thine, blessed Tomato, 

Of half the infallibles of Doctor Wistar; 

Wo’d make you take from Hades back your journey. 
And cross-examine you like an attorney ! 

Earth would have been a paradise regained, 

If Adam but Phrenology had known ; 

Each erring bump but duly have restrained. 

And sin original repressed in bone ; 

Earth had perchance been free from murder’s stain. 
Had Eve with skill compressed the head of Cain. 

You lived too soon : a coming time shall see 
Mesmeric spirits round obedient float; 

And Death go limping on his weary way, 

Hurt by a charge of homcepathic shot; 

And happy water-patients thronging gain 
The fountains that Ds Leon sought in vain. 

Knew you Semarimis ? Far as the Indian Sea 
The world beneath her sceptre low bowed down; 
And Catu’rine, like her awful cavalry. 

Swept nations into death before her frown: 

Now her halls echo to the lion’s tread. 

The hyena in her chamber makes his bed. 

If in our day she’d lived she would have placed 
A matron wise her prisoners to o’erlook; 

She had a way of having bumps eflaced. 

Not phreno-surgical, but with a stroke. 

What a sublime idea is this to grasp — 

To fit a man for heaven with a rasp! 

Old skeleton! you cannot answer us. 

And if you could, ’t would be of little use; 

You may have lived and died among a race 
Whose very name is buried in the dust; 

No matter; we shall soon all be with thee. 

And all of all be known in vast eternity ! 

When Pallas stood within the Parthenon, 

When glorious Athens was the queen of Greece ; 
Then Plato stood at eve upon thy tomb. 

To hear the hot sun hiss in western seas ; t 
Or saw in his bright shadow on the brine 
The golden walls of bright Atlantis shine. 


* I DO not know if the Hindoo Avatas involved phys^icul as well as moral changes in the globe. I 
have supposed the former. 

t Sbk PX.ATO, (I think in * The Republic,') where he speaks of the reports that at times the Spa¬ 
niards hoard the sun hiss as he sank into the sea. 
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You may have died a furtive, afar 

From Rome ; fleeing the persecutor’s flame, 
Kindled by Pope, or Pagan emperor, 

(Whose worship, faith aud idols were the same ;) 
Or fierce Eltaric may have put you down 
Into a cave, and walled you up with stone. 

Ages will roll; the air elaborate 

Food from our bodies for the flower and tree; 
Our frames be shipped to some Australian state. 
Ground for bone-dust, or carved for ivory; 

The land we love and honor be forgot, 

An ophir lost, that none may know the spot. 


Where then do souls await the judgment-day? 

A vapor warm, when summer dews fall cold, 
Floating upon the atmosphere, are they ? 

Startling the friends their shadowy arms enfold ; 
Trying to whisper in temptation’s hour 
Of the true refuge, Christ the Conqueror ? 


When History is gray, her memory lost, 

Her blurred leaves round her scattered by the wind, 
If asked who built the ruins round her cast. 

We’ll give some answer hard to comprehend: 
Perchance some mumble of the Anglo-Saxon, 

Of CiKSAR, CuARLEHAGNE, and General Jackson. 


How carefully her scrap-book would be scanned! 

And if some leaves of Alison they ’d see, 

And note that often-called-for British band, 

Vict’ry from Bonaparte to snatch away, 

They’d think the Greek and English thousands one — 
The Duke of York mistake for Xenophon. 

Spain's but a tomb! her glory buried long, 

Galvanic in her freedom’s motions be ; 

Her atlas o’er the red-cross flag is hung, 

A jest her valor, and her faith a lie ; 

Her ‘ Ne Plus Ultra’ band dissevered all. 

Her columns mined and tottering to their faU. 

Wlien will wars cease ? when will a Sabbath-bell 
Be formed of every murder-dealing gun ; 

Praises to Goo from every valley swell, 

And Christian spires gleam even.’ hill-top on; 

And gathered to the moles and bats alone. 

Crosses aud idols are together thrown ? 


Then shall the dove, her olive-branch in beak. 
Take up her peaceful flight from hill to hill; 
When scymetars as ploughs the field shall break. 
And all the quiet earth around is still: 

And tales of war aud blood forgotten be. 

Within a thousand years of jubilee. 

Genoa, Aitgiut, 1847. 
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H V U B M 81 X. 


RURAL AUUfeXUSDTa : BtTZ/tARSS'. Mft.AOD'UBOK: IM8X0T8 : BKRPKW TH MBORO PRBACBCR : dAUBLXRe. 

Filiate Springi, SepL 13,1847. 

‘Why do you not have a well near at hand, instead of using 
water from the spring V said we to a farmer who had sent his boy 
some thirty rods to bring us a cool * gourd of water,' as we were 
returning yesterday from a squirrel hunt. 

* Because we can always see what is at the bottom of the spring, 
but could n't do so if we had a well.’ 

This argument, inadequate as it seemed to us, is a prevailing one 
among this rural population. The settlers locate their buildings 
near one of the gushing and crystal fountains so numerous among 
the many hills. On this account not half of the dwellings are in 
sight of the road; and this sparsely-settled region appears even 
more desolate than it really is. But if the foot of the stranger sel¬ 
dom reaches the abode of these secluded people, when by chance 
one does come, he is welcomed the more heartily; and if he be in¬ 
telligent and communicative, they feel that they are amply compen¬ 
sated for their hospitality. Social visits are more frequent than 
among your city denizens, and almost every Saturday afternoon is 
set apart for a neighborhood * quilting,' where the young of both 
sexes are equally represented. These quiltings present an odd mix¬ 
ture of rustic gallantry, garrulity and gossip ; but as every thing is 
said and done under the watchful supervision of one or more obser¬ 
vant matrons, we give them our hearty approval. We wish not to 
be recognized among those who would strip life of its innocent 
pleasures, and rob youth of those harmless fancies and cheerful 
gayeties without which existence would be but a gloomy and naiTow 
pathway to the tomb. 

We had indifferent luck in finding game, as the * harvest of the 
hunter' does not arrive till November. Meeting with a bevy of 
buzzards we for the first time yielded to the temptation of shooting 
one. He tumbled to the ground, and on our approach began to 
disgorge freely ; a customary and efficient means of defence ; the 
malignant odors making us wish for the idols' noses ‘ that smell not.' 
By driving him a short distance we exhausted his means of warfare, 
and found him to measure six feet and three inches across the wings. 
Soon after he took flight and joining his companions doubtless gave 
them the results of his recent experience. These black-coated fel¬ 
lows are the scavengers of the south, and frequent the skirts of the 
cities to feed upon the putrid carcasses. They never prey upon live 
animals, and seem to abhor every thing which has not the relish of 
putrescence and the flavor of death. Having large wings, they sus- 
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tain themselves a long time in the air without apparent effort, moving 
round each other in concentric circles. At last the few who com¬ 
prise the aristocracy make a descent upon their booty. When they 
have gorged themselves they retire to a large tree, and the subal¬ 
tern buzzards hasten to satisfy the cravings of their plebeian appe¬ 
tites. These modern harpies are numerous in every state south of 
Maryland. At a distance they resemble the turkey, are sluggish in 
their habits, and alone of southern birds are not vocal. 

The celebrated Mr. Audubon, who is said years ago to have tra¬ 
versed this region, must have found the buzzard one of the least 
inspiring subjects of his pencil. Genius, we are told, delights in 
contrast; and we can fancy the serene countenance of the great 
naturalist when turning from this unsightly cormorant to sketch the 
graceful and agile form of the mocking-bird pouring forth its many 
voices within the shady dell, or the gambols of the turtle-dove roll¬ 
ing its carols through the secret forests. We can see him clad in 
his uncouth habit, now climbing the jagged precipice to reach the 
nest of a hawk, now dashing through a pathless thicket of cane- 
brake, and now with gun and apparatus poised upon his head plough¬ 
ing the waters of the swollen creek. All honor to the man, the 
glance of whose eye into the great American forest has revealed to 
us a thousand agreeable forms of those who 

* WiNO their way aloof the trackleaa coaat, 

The de»ert aod illimtuble air, 

Looe wandering, but not loet.* 

Our hunt of yesterday has furnished a theme for another para¬ 
graph. Insects are the peculiar scourge of this as well as other 
warm climates. Sit down on a log, and a gross of red-bugs, of a 
size invisible to vulgar eyes, lay the foundation of as many ulcers. 
Go among the bushes, and a host of wood-ticks bury themselves in 
your flesh. Venture into a stable or forsaken crib, and a myriad of 
fleas are waltzing in high glee up and down the legs of your panta¬ 
loons. At twilight a score of gentlemen cock-roaches enter the sit¬ 
ting-room. They are usually democratic in their associations, but at 
this hour they have a decided penchant for the ladies, whom they 
sedulously entertain by wantonly alighting upon their bosoms and 
nestling among their tresses. Finally, you go to your sleeping room 
where you have previously fortified your bed with a musquito bar. 
You carefully deposit yourself within your muslin intrenchments: 
perchance you are now free from farther assault; but whenever you 
awake during the night, you hear the war-song of your indefatigable 
enemy valiantly assailing every outpost of your defence. Still the 
ravages of these entomological hosts may be avoided. The red- 
bug abounds only in decayed wood, the fleas in filth and rubbish, 
and the winged insects in the vicinity of stagnant water. 

From childhood we had been told that there were ‘cords’of snakes 
in the southern country; and we were not a little surprised, during 
our fim summer’s journey of five hundred miles, to notice but a 
single specimen. The oak and pine lands have a compact soil, af¬ 
fording few hiding places for reptiles except those which burrow; 
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and hence the serpentine race of late years have been nearly anni¬ 
hilated by their inexorable enemy, the hog. No matter whether a 
moccasin, a rattle, or a fangless black snake be the object of pursuit, 
the swinish hero dashes after him with a sort of Cossack ferocity. 
If his snakeship takes refuge in the top of a bush it is of no avail: 
the pursuer, making a regular Cerro Gordo attack, brings down the 
reptile, snatches, shakes, and devours him with the highest relish. 
So the race of snakes are now restricted to unfrequented swamps 
and retired water-courses, from the recesses of which they peep 
forth, and wonder why the red deer has given place to thick-skinned 
and voracious swine. 

An hour after dark has brought us to our home at the Springs, 
where during our absence a family of some celebrity from Texas 
had arrived and taken lodgings. The lady boarders, from want of 
other excitement, were all astir with the incident. Some one also 
had brought up the recent papers, the first we have seen for a week ; 
and the men are busy in despatching the Mexican war news, the 
Liverpool price of cotton, the ravages of the canker-worm on the 
Mississippi bottom lands, and lastly the politics of the day, including 
several * no party* letters from General Taylor. The mistress of 
the boarding establishment is unusually full of business. 

‘ Clear the table, Peggy; put out of sight that ugly water-bucket; 
tell Joe to bring in some light-wood; call Wesley, and tell him I 
say he must harness the gray mare and bring up that barrel of flour 
from the grocery; tell Aberdeen not to make so much noise in the 
kitchen, the black scoundrel !’ 

This reminds us, of what perhaps every one is aware, that the 
slaves have no family or surname, but simply a given one, after the 
usage of the patriarchal era. These are usually given them by 
their mothers. They are generally short; the abbreviation of the 
Christian names most frequent among the white population. Often, 
however, the pride of the mother exhibits itself in naming her off¬ 
spring after distinguished persons ; those the names of whom she has 
heard most frequently and deferentially mentioned. Hence Wash¬ 
ington, Wesley, Columbus and Newton, with the more ancient 
magnates, Caesar, Cato and Pompey, are enjoying an immortality, 
even among those who do not comprehend their distinctive virtues. 

As the negroes learn nothing from books, their knowledge of the 
Bible and of history, even among the most intelligent, is extremely 
limited and imperfect, abounding in odd whims and strange errors. 
Wo once attended a large meeting of the colored people, addressed 
by a colored preacher, who of course could neither read nor write. 
It was his custom not to take any particular passage for a text, but 
to relate some incident of Scripture, according to the best of his 
recollection, and then add such explanations of his own as might 
occur to him. On this occasion he selected the visit of Nicodemus, 
as the foundation of his observations. 

* My bred'ren,* said he, ‘ dere was in old times a great many 
preachers on de *arth who went about *mong de people. Many 
of dem. was white preachers, sech as Peter, James and John. 
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Dere was also a great many colored preachers, and de greatest 
among dem all was de nigger Demus!^ 

Another arrival at the Springs, consisting of a party of gamblers, 
or * sportsmen,* as they are here called. These men are cosmopo¬ 
lites, hailing from any part of the world they think it advisable. 
They reside in the sea-ports and larger towns during the winter, and 
in summer retire to the villages and watering-places, or perhaps to 
the highlands of Tennessee and Kentucky, to mature plans for the 
campaign of the ensuing winter. Our first observation of this class 
of men was in one of the larger southern towns. There were about 
one hundred and fifty in the place, mostly trim, well-dressed fellows, 
some wearing embroidered vests and checked cravats, with rings and 
jewelry to match, and others in the plain broad-cloth garb of a cler¬ 
gyman. After dinner you could see them in groups upon the side¬ 
walks ; or if the weather was sunny, lounging at the front window 
of a hotel or confectionary, watching the passers-by from their safe 
and luxurious ambushraent. There were among them a few gray¬ 
headed men, and now and then a beardless youth, but the majority 
were in the prime of life. They were usually retired and uncom¬ 
municative in their deportment; and perhaps our imagination led 
us to think that their faces wore an anxious, ill-at-ease expression. 
Aside from its immorality, one would infer that the vicissitudes of 
such a life, its liability to be reduced to the extremities of want and 
suffering, would occasion its votaries much inquietude. It is said 
that even the most successful, in their reflecting moments, deprecate 
their course of life, and in bitter tones lament the hour they yielded 
to temptation. If there be no want of sincerity in these men, there 
is at least of moral energy. We are aware that there are those 
who attempt to throw a sort of heroic interest around this class of 
free-booters, and who would fain have us believe that their other¬ 
wise spotless characters are only tarnished by a habit into which they 
have fallen from the uncontrollable force of circumstances. There 
may be those among them who have been ‘ more sinned against than 
sinning;* yet it is nonsense to urge the plea of necessity as an 
apology for the gambler, in a country where there is a continual de¬ 
mand for labor, and where any one can secure a comfortable liveli¬ 
hood bythe cultivation of the soil. A dislike of manual labor, false 
pride, and a love of the excitement of a crowd, are the real causes 
which make men gamblers. To be convinced of this, you have only 
to trace them back to their early history. A large proportion of 
them are from families of reputable standing, and who are * well to 
do’ in the world; but from a not unfrequent error of parents, the 
sons have been raised to no habits of industry, and are under no 
salutary restrictions. They have grown up to manhood with strong 
ungovernable passions, a love of show and pleasure, and an utter 
aversion to toil and systematic effort. At length their patrimony 
fails, and they are thrown upon society for a livelihood. With no 
discipline of mind to enable them to engage in professional life, 
and having no qualifications for business, where shall they go 1 
They are dready familiar with the haunts of dissipation, and if not 
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incipient * sportsmen/ it requires few if any allurements to make 
them such. 

Let us not be understood as regarding the gambler beyond the 
pale of human sympathy. No man, but One, has ever yet trod 
the earth, who did not need charity more than justice, in the judg¬ 
ments of his fellow men upon him and his actions. It is our duty 
to judge men, when we venture to judge them at all, with reference to 
the influences and associations by which they have been surrounded. 
Without carrying this rule to the false length which would find an 
excuse for all wrong by transferring its responsibility to others, the 
most rigid moralist will not refuse to soften the severity of the cen¬ 
sure with which he would otherwise visit the authors of human 
offences. To the gambler life is a questionable boon. He at times 
must be conscious that he is suffering a brutal debasement of the 
intellect and heart. He is deprived of those consolations which 
sustain others amid griefs and misfortunes. Even the few joys he 
does anticipate, in the hour of their fruition become 

* Like Dead Sea frUiU that tempt the eye, 

But turo to usbea oo the lip.’ Monadnocx. 


THE FALLEN BRAVE. 


BT B. OOBTIBS aiUB. 


Afar, the stern and fallen Brave 
Sleep shroudless in the gory grave ; 

The rose that blushed so warm and red 
Upon the warrior’s cheek, is dead; 

But with a star-beam many a name 
Is graven on the scroll of Fame ! 

Where grim San Juan towers on high. 
And Cerra Gordo flouts the sky, 

On Palo-Alto’s gory field. 

Where Ringgold’s loud artillery pealed; 
They braved the battle’s fiery ^ath. 
And sleep the dreamless sleep of death ! 

Toll, toU the solemn funeral bell. 

Awake the echoes with thetr knell, 

And to the bending, listening sky 
Proclaim how Valor’s children die, 

Amid the battle’s crash and din 
Bright glory for their land to win! 

Peace to their bones, that crumbling lie 
Beneath a burning tropic sky! 

They cannot hear the plaintive wail 
Of thousands on each passing gale. 

But may their memories brightly rest 
Like suiibeams on their country*# breast I 

Baton, Aug not, 1847. 
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Came into the crowded city 
Once a wanderer pale and thin* 

Drawing strains to waken pity 
From his shattered violin. 

was the hour of eve confession, 

When the red sun sank to rest; 

And his notes seemed the expre£»ion 
Of the golden tinted West. 

Simple wore the strains and lonely. 
Whispered from the trembling string; 

Mournful, tender, such as only 
From a bleeding bosom spring. 

Flayed of love in fullest measure. 

Love that mourns for fellowship ; 

And his eye grew bright with pleasure, 

And a smile danced on his lip. 

Softer came the sunlight streaming, 
Sweeter, lighter was his play ; 

And I knew that he was dreaming 
Of his loved ones far away. 

Of the wild flower and the meadow ; 

Of the green hills and the vines; 

Of his cottage in the shadow 
Of the crested Appenines. 

Deeper grew the twilight o’er him, 

Grew more deep his strain, and pure; 

Fell the rich man’s gold before him, 

With the half-pence of the poor. 

Yet he saw nor gift nor giver, 

Though they thronged the narrow ways; 

Only saw his native nver, 

And his love of other days. 

Kindly spoke they — yet unheeding, 
Tenderly he wrought the while ; 

Only heard her gentle pleading. 

Only saw her peaceful smile. 

And the magic sounds up-wreathing 
Rose like breath of flowers rare; 

Soft — ye mitrht have heard the breathing 
Of the crowd that gathered there. 

Sudden broke the string asunder — 

Woke the minstrel from his dream; 

All around he gazed with wonder. 

Into eyes that tearful gleam. 
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And the people round him pressing 
Brought their gifts of love unsought; 
And the stern priest gave his blessing 
For the good thing he had wrought. 

Past the twilight; stars were burning 
O’er them in the azure dome, 

When they led him, slowly turning 
Toward his far-off, sunny home. 

Fade from ears those numbers slowly; 

Ring in hearts their echoes yet. 

As the pale stars, peaceful, holy. 

Linger when the sun has set. 

Cambridge^ Sept., 1847. 


HUMAN DESTINY 

UPON THE THEATRE OP THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


BT R. W. BA8K1N8. A. 1C. 


Recent events, by reminding our nation of what it now is, seem 
well calculated to invite attention to what it is hereafter to become; 
in other words, to the probable destiny which awaits us as a people. 
As that destiny, be it what it may, is to be wrought out by our¬ 
selves, the problem is thereby rendered one of far higher interest 
than it could otherwise become ; and that interest, of course, is all 
naturally enough directed to seeking out and identifying those ele¬ 
ments which are at once to fashion that destiny and to determine its 
direction. The anomalies which surround various groups of the 
human family upon this continent, and every where mingle in their 
history, are such, that no progress seems attainable in the research 
proposed, without going back in the history of our race for a start¬ 
ing-point that shall rid us of these difficulties. This point is readily 
indicated to us by the relative positions which the various races of 
the human family are found to have ever maintained in regard to ^ 
each other. Though diifering widely one from another, in various 
respects, both mentally and physically, yet one alone — namely, the 
Caucasian race—has ever risen, intellectually, far above each and 
all the others, and has constantly led the way in all that is truly 
great of human production. 

We are aware that the people of China and the Hindoos, who do 
not belong to this race, have by some been deemed exceptions to 
this rule ; and that their acquirements, such as they are, have been 
supposed to justify this distinction in their favor. The supposition 
upon its face is a plausible one; but it fails to receive support from 
investigation. The total want of progress and of new methods in 
both these people is an inexplicable fact, if we are to suppose them 
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the authors of what they now possess and practice. Mental crea¬ 
tion is not usually so characterized ; but on the contrary, whenever 
this has been sufficient to carry its possessors beyond the mere pro¬ 
visions for the simple necessities of a rude existence, it has been 
marked by progress and by new production. When therefore we 
note the mental and mechanical condition of the Chinese, both ad¬ 
vanced quite beyond the rude and necessitous point we have indi¬ 
cated, or consider the higher mathematical knowledge which has 
been manifested by the Hindoos, extending far into the region of 
modern refined analysis, and then reflect that neither of these has 
evinced the least progress from the day of our earliest knowledge 
of them ; and that in the case of the Hindoos many of their mathe¬ 
matical and astronomical methods are now practised arbitrarily, and 
with no pretension to a knowledge of the principles upon which 
they rest, we are resistlessly drawn to the conclusion that both these 
people are indebted to sources beyond themselves for what they 
thus enjoy, but have never been able to extend or improve. 

Half a century since, when the astronomical tables of the Hin¬ 
doos were brought to Europe by the French missionaries, and pub¬ 
lished by Bailly, the French astronomer, some good men were 
startled lest the high antiquity claimed for these should infringe 
upon established beliefs. Since that period, however, the historical 
discoveries of the Champollion school, in regard to ancient Egypt, 
have quieted all such alarms by demonstratively falsifying the chro¬ 
nological data upon which they were founded, and extending the 
reign of the arts, sciences and civilization back through a period of 
time so vast as greatly to anticipate the epoch claimed for the tables 
in question ; and all this so fortified by the nature of the discove¬ 
ries themselves, as to silence cavil and force perfect conviction. 

We have spoken of the Caucasian variety of the human family; 
and whatever may have been thought or believed formerly of the 
origin or character of the ancient Egyptians, we now know that 
they belonged to this race ; and we know too that their standard of 
civilization and of mental culture approached much nearer to our 
own than those of any other ancient people of whom we are so in¬ 
structed as to speak. We cannot indeed aver that civilization and 
high mental culture began with the Egyptians; but since the dis¬ 
coveries to which we have referred, we find that by far the oldest 
of both these of which we have obtained any knowledge, belong to 
Egyptians and to Egypt. Far back, in the distant and shadowy 
ages of the past, we find this people in the use of a language bear¬ 
ing no resemblance to any other of either Asia or Africa. In the 
midst of all these the Egyptian language stood isolated and alone, 
without origin and without descent, but exhibiting upon immense 
monuments the high antiquity of its existence throughout the whole 
valley of the Nile. It was there in use throughout all the duration 
of the Egyptian empire; and that too in despite of the successive 
and violent invasions of the Persians, the Greeks and the Romans; 
not to mention those of the -Ethiopians, since the monuments erected 
by the Ethiopian princes, both in Egypt and their own country. 
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show by the inscriptions which cover them that the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage, like the other institutions of Egypt, was common to both 
countries. The inscribed monuments subsisting from two hundred 
leagues south of the frontiers of Egypt to the very ruins of Alex¬ 
andria, all bear this language ; and all those who have profoundly 
studied it, concur in the opinion that it is a parent language, having 
no relations with any other. The ancient intercourse of the He¬ 
brews, the Assyrians, and the Arabs with Egypt, readily explains 
why some words of the languages of these people should be found 
in the Egyptian, and also why Egyptian words have in some in¬ 
stances been introduced into the idioms of these several people. 
But in this, as in all similar cases, it is to be observed that the most 
civilized people necessarily exercise the greatest influence, and that 
consequently those words which are found alike in the Egyptian 
and the Hebrew—and we may add, in the Syriac, the Chaldean, 
and the Samaritan, all dialects of the rich Arab family—were pro¬ 
bably introduced into the Hebrew through the intercourse between 
the Israelites and the Egyptians, and the institutions of Moses, 
which were borrowed from the Egyptian sciences. 

The Egyptian language is an exceedingly curious and peculiar 
one, yet it was regular in its construction and powerful in a high 
degree. It was written essentially different from modem writing, 
since it employed at the same time, in the same text, in the same 
phrase, and sometimes in the same word, three sorts of characters, 
namely, figurative, symbolic and phonetic ; while the present usage 
of the civilized world is confined to the last, or alphabetic. If this 
should at first sight seem a cumbrous defect, we must not forget 
that it had its advantages too; giving powers to the language, and 
optional diversity in the employment of these powers, to which 
purely alphabetic writing can never attain. The date of its origin 
of course we cannot know; that point is lost in the shades of anti¬ 
quity ; but it was maintained in constant use some four thousand 
years from where we first find it; and it was at that first, a regular 
language, of which Champollion has given us a grammar! We 
may add, that no people of antiquity made so constant and so 
varied use of writing as these; their public edifices were covered 
with it, and their ruins are still daily restoring to us written frag¬ 
ments of the public customs and the private transactions of this 
highly cultivated people. Nor do these evidences belong to the 
age of the Greeks or the Romans ; periods that we are accustomed 
to consider ancient. At Thebes, portions of various ruined edifices 
are recognizable by their inscriptions as being themselves fragments 
of anterior erections, and they have been employed in the construc¬ 
tion of the edifices of which they now form part, and have already 
occupied their present secondary position, three thousand six hun¬ 
dred years! 

Where, then, in the annals of time, is the true source of these 
successive generations of ruins to be placed 1 Coeval with this an¬ 
tique and profound knowledge of regular language, and partaking 
largely of the same mental impulse, was the high development of 
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the arts, sciences and social organization for which these Cauca¬ 
sians of the primitive ages were so remarkable. The art of pro¬ 
ducing glass and enamelled works in all their variety and beauty, 
and of working metals, and indeed all substances employed in 
these and the other useful arts, was early carried to great perfection 
in Egypt; and chemistry, which has been so highly perfected at 
the present day with us, was not only practically theirs in a refined 
degree, but its very name, as we now employ it, has come to us 
from that people, being derived directly from the ancient name of 
Egypt itself, which was Chxmi. A bare inspection of what time 
and barbarism have left us of the labors of the really ancient 
Egyptians, furnishes an extended idea of the astonishing perfection 
of Egyptian industry, which so well knew the most useful as the 
most rare inventions of the arts, numerous centuries prior to the 
times to which present Europe assigns, with so much confidence, 
their first discovery. The construction of the zodiac and the divi¬ 
sion of time into weeks of seven days each, was in practice by this 
people four thousand three hundred and fifty years since, at which 
time both had already attained the sanction of time-honored usages. 

This division of time into weeks is one of the most ancient ves¬ 
tiges of civilization, and is a period of unequalled certainty ; since, 
having the day for its unit, it furnishes data for all computations of 
time, without either error or confusion. The national calendar of 
the Egyptians, though defective, was so from design, and not igno¬ 
rance. Their civil or vague year was of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, which was known by them to be less than the length of 
the true solar year; but this was consecrated by their religion. 
The names of the twelve months were those of twelve deities ; 
each day, and each part of the day, was equally under especial 
protection. This fact explains the long use of a civil calendar so 
imperfect; for the use of this vague year was religiously preserved 
by the Egyptians, because, by the effect of the annual retrograda- 
tion, the commencement of the year would fall nearly one day later 
every four years ; and thus, in a known series of years, would have 
occurred upon each day of the vague year; and each of the reli¬ 
gious festivals, etc., attached to specific days of this vague or move- 
able year, would thus fall in succession during the same series upon 
each day also; thus consecrating in turn all the days of the year. 
But this people well knew the true length of the solar year; a pe¬ 
riod which the moderns had such vast trouble to determine ; since 
they knew and taught that fourteen hundred and sixty.one of their 
vague years were just equal to fourteen hundred and sixty solar 
years. In that period of time they knew that the true and their 
vague year always began together, and at the same moment of ab¬ 
solute time. This period they named Sothic^ from their name of 
the dog-stgr, and it is still familiarly known to all astronomers. 
That they are the authors of this period is shown by the fact that 
it has no existence except in connection with and reference to their 
defective year; an institution which every Pharaoh was upon his 
coronation especially sworn to maintain; and which, from proofs 
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found in the tombs of the old kinoes of Thebes, we know to have 
existed in l^gypt as a regular institution three thousand two hun¬ 
dred and eighty-five years before the Christian era ; or more than 
five thousand one hundred years prior to the present time. 

Inseparable from the high state of the arts and sciences of the 
Egyptians was a refined and extended cultivation of letters. In 
ages which elapsed almost before we are accustomed to assume 
that ‘ antiquity began,’ vast libraries were theirs, of their own pro¬ 
duction, and music and poetry were successfully cultivated. One 
entire epic poem of theirs is now extant, whose present age ex¬ 
ceeds three thousand four hundred years. 

The domestic position and internal relations of the Egyptian 
people were such as comport in all respects with the culture and 
the intelligence we have indicated. The government was a monar¬ 
chy, but distinctly a limited one. The king was literally the first 
subject of the law; his will was subject to it, (Jontrolled by it; 
and at his death, each Pharaoh was solemnly, and by legal provi¬ 
sion, adjudged by the people, before his entombment. Nor was 
this an idle ceremony ; there still exist monuments in Egypt, raised 
by her kings during their reigns, from which their own names have 
since been obliterated, in pursuance of these judgments of the peo¬ 
ple. The country was governed by fixed and written laws, and its 
lands were held by written deeds, as ours now are ; and originals 
of both these are still preserved to us. Person and property were 
fully protected; all knowledge deemed most useful and necessary 
to the public prosperity was carefully sought and encouraged; po¬ 
lice regulations were carefully and successfully perfected, as were 
all the civil institutions. That which modem nations have disco¬ 
vered by long efforts, Egypt had discovered ages before, and had 
made of such discoveries the most judicious applications for her 
own security and happiness. 

In fact, all that has come to us of this people reveals to us an 
almost ever-varied study of the productions of nature, and a re¬ 
markable advance in human industry ; which, at periods of the roost 
remote antiquity, they had rendered capable of satisfying, by skill 
in the arts, all the demands of a civilization and a social condition 
very analogous to our own at the present day; and these affecting 
the same taste for the same enjoyments, and satisfied by the same 
means; namely, the precious metals, rare or useful animals, the 
pomp of public ceremonies; enjoyments rendered noble by their 
means and their object, and hj the effect of that conviction, more 
noble still, which exalts prodigies of the arts in the general estima¬ 
tion above all the productions of nature. We may, then, without 
danger of well-founded contradiction, consider Egypt, in its civil, 
agricultural and industrial splendor, the antique type of the civiliza¬ 
tion created, enlarged and perfected by the cultivation of intelli¬ 
gence, the love of order, the respect of the gods, the wisdom of 
political institutions, the power of the laws, the sciences and of all 
the varied knowledge which reflects honor upon the human mind. 

The direct connection of the foregoing details with our immediate 
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subject, and their paramount importance to its elucidation, will at 
once be apprehended when it is considered how fully and entirely 
they demonstrate the perfectly marked mental distinctions which 
separated the various classes of the human family in ages so remote 
from the present as to leave no room for question that these are 
part of man’s nature, and not the result of modem accident or cir¬ 
cumstance. The Egyptians well knew various races of men, and 
they have painted and sculptured them as they knew them, in times 
more remote than are reached by any other historical evidence in 
our possession. Then, again, the same races are also well known 
to us now; and simple comparison is sufficient to show us that they 
are severally still the same in mental peculiarity and condition, and 
that therefore they are now, in these respects, to the world just what 
they were in the days of the earliest Pharaohs. The tombs of the 
kings near Thebes have furnished us with the representations of 
different races of men who were known to the Egyptians. 

From the exactness of these representations, which date cer¬ 
tainly more than sixteen hundred years before the Christian era, it 
is demonstrated that at that epoch the Egyptians well knew the old 
continent, the different races which inhabited Europe, Africa and 
Asia, and particularly the principal people of the last two coun¬ 
tries. Protracted wars had brought Egypt in contact with much of 
Africa ; and we readily distinguish upon the Egyptian monuments 
several varieties of Negroes, differing from each other by the same 
principal traits which modern travellers have also pointed out as 
distinguishing them, either in regard to color, or other differences 
no less characteristic. The wars of Egypt having also carried her 
armies into Arabia, and against the great empire of Assyria, we 
should thence quite naturally expect to ffud the Arabs, the Assy¬ 
rians and the Medes figured upon the monuments of the Egyptians; 
and we do so find them figured, each in bis distinctive character. 
The Indians too appear there, no less perfectly; and for the reason 
that both the wars and the commerce of Egypt extended to the land 
of these people. They knew too the lonians, and consequently the 
Greek race, whom they also pictured; and finally the blonde race 
of Europe was also known to and figured by the Egyptians of the 
times anterior to the wars of Troy; though little to the credit of 
these early Europeans, for they are exhibited on the monuments 
clothed in the skins of wild beasts, with the hair still upon them. 

The Egyptians, then, in the most remote ages of antiquity, knew 
these various people well; and with the exception of the Cauca¬ 
sians, they knew them just as we now know them, after the suc¬ 
cession of so many ages. They were then, both socially and men¬ 
tally, just what they are now; nor have they, through all these 
intei-vening centuries, produced any thing, either for themselves or 
for the world, which they did not equally produce then. The 
Egyptians, too, vanquished and dominated these various races, just 
as the Caucasians of the present day do, and as the same race ever 
has. To the ancient Caucasian-Egyptian belonged arts, sciences, 
refinement, wealth, luxury and power; and these be created for 
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himself. Succeeding ages mixed his blood with others; and with 
successive mental deteriorations Egypt fell, and was trodden under 
foot by the ‘ impure foreigner,* while the seat of civilization and 
of empire passed to other climes. But — and this is the lesson hy 
which we should never cease to yrojit —though all these thus passed 
to others, yet they did not pass to, or fix their abode with, any of the 
inferior races, but remained, and still do remain, with the Caucasian 
alone. 

Having seen, then, that the various races of the human family 
were as distinct in their characters and capabilities from four to five 
thousand years ago as they are at present, and that one of these 
races has always exhibited great mental superiority, and conse¬ 
quently control, over each and every of the other, we are prepared 
with reliable data upon which to base rational foresight of the des¬ 
tiny of humanity upon the American continent. 

We have seen the Caucasian-European, in his rude habit of 
skins, gazing with wonder upon the riches and the splendor of 
Egyptian civilization ; and we have seen him in the course of ages 
emerge from this barbarism, reject his covering of skins, and as¬ 
sume that position in the world which the refined Egyptian so long 
maintained. From Europe the Caucasian made his way to this 
continent; first to discover, and then to people it. Almost every 
where the land was found occupied by men; and these were of 
different races, varying in their degrees of capability from those 
who had made considerable approaches to civilization, properly so 
called, downward to the miserable Carib, who lacked the capacity 
to provide himself with even a rude hut to shelter his person from 
the elements. Farther research also showed that in parts of this 
continent were remaining the works of other and unknown men, 
who had disappeared, and whose successors could give no intima¬ 
tion either of their origin or their fate. But neither any of the then 
existing occupants, nor, so far as can be known, any of those whose 
remaining works attested their former presence, were Caucasians; 
and consequently no evidences of such civilization as belongs to 
that race were met with here. 

Europe having discovered the new world, resolved to people it; 
and colonies or settlements from three different European powers al¬ 
most simultaneously commenced the Caucasian rule of the Western 
hemisphere. All these were virtually Caucasians, and all brought with 
them the predominant characteristics of that race. The Spaniards 
entered upon the South, and the French came into Canada on the 
North, while our immediate ancestors peopled various portions of 
the original ‘thirteen* of these United States. Here as everywhere, 
before the superiority of the Caucasian race was manifest, at first 
interview, and the domination inseparable from that superiority 
necessarily and quickly followed. The policy adopted and pursued 
by these colonies was different; and perhaps little or nothing was 
then thought of the momentous consequences which were to flow 
from a circumstance apparently so slight; or more probably it may 
have been want of knowledge, rather than of thought, which then 
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caused to be neglected the all-important contingent which really in¬ 
volved the ultimate fate of this continent. The policy to which we 
have adverted was, with the Spanish and the French, the same. 
They had not to deal with the same races ; but disregarding the les¬ 
sons of all past experience, they both sought to mix their blood with 
that of the natives, and thus to absorb those people into the new 
society they were about to institute. 

With our fathers, on the contrary, the opposite policy obtained. 

* The Goths, the common ancestors of the inhabitants of North¬ 
western Europe, are the noblest branch of the Caucasian race. We 
are their children. It was the spirit of the Goth that guidfed the 
May Flower across the trackless ocean; the blood of the Goth that 
flowed at Bunker’s Hill.’* Sternly did these men put far from them 
all thoughts of such mingling of the races : they saw and felt the 
native’s inferiority, and they spurned that alliance by which, though 
the posterity of the Indians would be partially exalted in the human 
scale, yet their own must be equally abased. These opposite poli¬ 
cies have now begun, each to produce its legitimate results. The 
mixed race, the ^B(m BruU' which has sprung from the connexion 
of the French with the Northern Indians, is represented in all its 
nothingness, by the thriftless packmen of the Fur Companies; 
while the Spanish experiment with a different race has inflicted 
upon the world the miserable Mexican, and still farther south other 
hybrids, in no respect more promising. Contrasted with the result 
of these human adulterations, the proud and glorious experiment of 
our fathers stands nobly forth in bold and imposing reality. The 
descendants of those fathers are Goths still; and by maintaining 
the distinctive features of that branch of the Caucasian family, what 
may they not yet accomplish 1 In a brief half century these 
descendants have risen from dependent colonies to the rank and 
position of one of the first powers of the civilized world; and yet 
their career is but just now commenced. They have done this, not 
from fortuitous circumstances, but through that active and predomi- 
nent energy which gives prompt reality to their sound and constantly 
matured resolves. This practice of resolves, and this predorainent 
energy, are still as active and efficient as ever: their very essence 
is that progress which knows no cessation and brooks no delay. 

Nothing is more certain than that we owe all we are as a nation, 
and all we can ever rationally hope to be, to the preservation of our 
race from that commingling with others which has multiplied degene¬ 
rate thousands upon the earth, who can only live ignobly and inglo- 
riously paSs away. Before this policy of ours the inferior native 
will eventually disappear from the earth : and yet the French and 
Spanish result is no better, but rather worse. The hybrid fruits of 
that policy may prolong the blood of the weak side of their ancestry 
more years upon the earth ; but these are doomed, like all of their 
kind, to live without just renown; and, in the economy of Nature, 
they must no less succumb at last to that Caucasian superiority 
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which they can never even strive to equal, and so must finally pass 
away, leaving no memorial of greatness ; no useful bequests to those 
who shall come after them. In either case then, the result must be 
the same ; in either the Caucasian Goth will find his energies con¬ 
stantly carrying him forward, steadily overcoming resistance in all 
the forms in ivhich it may present; displacing tribe after tribe of 
each and all the inferior races, and substituting his own more per¬ 
fectly organized society for that which he has caused to disappear, 
until he finally crowns his efforts in the universal possession and 
political dominion of the entire continent which he inhabits. 


TUn DEATH oE DE CHASTEfAER. 


AM Atira''7:Tio biAtobioal b. 


Fair Scotia’s mountains, wild and blue, 
That whisper to the listening skies, 

And through their veil with rapture view 
The domes of heaven beyond them rise; 

Fair land, that long hath lain at rest, 

Like bark becalmed upon the sea, 

With sunbeams sleeping on thy breast, 
Awake! I strike the lyre for thee! 

Unhappy Mary ! how thy sun 

Was ever clouded o’er with gloom ; 

Thou wert a fated, stricken one. 

From cradle to tlie tomb. 

Like withered leaves, when storms are rife, 
The few whose hearts were all thine own 

Fell blasted from the tree of life. 

And left thee in the world alone. 

Each fragrant rose of flowery Juno 
For mirror to thy cheek did fly. 

But quickly held with grief commune. 

And waned like tints from morning sky. 

And he, the young, the fair and brave. 

Who shared life’s early joys with thee. 

Was swept beneath Fate's rolling wave. 
Like vessel ’neath a wintry sea. 

*T was evening, and the rising moon 
Was peering through the silver’d trees, 

And on the gorgeous flowers of June, 

That bowed to greet the passing breeze: 
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The nighting^ale with joyous song 
Soared gaily through the fragrant air, 

And seraphs, as they passed along, 

Oft paused to gaze on scene so fair. 

Within a castle, worn and gray, 

Sat Scotia's fair and peerless Queen, 

And turned her eye where sleeping lay 
The landscape ’neath its mantle green. 

Her thoughts wore distant, far away, 

Upon the vine-wreathed hills of France, 
Where blue the winding waters stray, 

And in the sunlight leap and dance. 

And then she thought of him who came 
With her athwart the furrowed main, 
Within whose breast a quenchless dame 
Her glance had lit, that ne'er could wane. 

Then kneeling down, she prayed that He 
Whose smile can soothe the tortured heart 
Might set the weary captive free. 

And bid his every grief depart. 

O, never do the angels gaze 
On earth, and sing so sweet a strain. 

As when a beauteous woman prays 
For one who loves and loves in vain! 

She paused ; her tears fell fast and warm, 
Like rain-drops from the drooping flower, 
That trembles in the summer storm 
Which clouds the golden noon-tide hour. 

She heard a rustling by her side. 

Her lover through the curtains crept. 

And though with firmness oil denied, 

Thus urged hie suit, while Mart wept: 

* Sweet Queen ! sweet Mart ! by the daya 
We spent beside the winding Seine, 

By every fond endearing gaze 

Of thine my memory loves to glean: 

When hand in hand we used to stray 
At eve, and through the western sky 
Behold the colors bright and gay 
Of angel’s pinions soaring by: 

By all the memories treasured up 
In joyous youth’s impassioned day. 

Like flowers to wreath life’s bitter cup, 

1 pray thee spurn me not away!’ 

She rose, majestic, firm and tall; 

The Woman was no longer there; 

The moon-beams cast upon the wall 
Her queenly form and features fair. 
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Sternly she spoke : * I spurn thee hence, 
Thou vile and craven-hearted thing ! 

Has Mary Stuart no defence 

To shield her from the adder’s sting? 

* Intruder on my sacred hours, 

Durst thou insult thy country’s Queen ? 
Help ! help! my guards! dishonor lowers! 
Haste! save me from yon dastard mean!’ 

Instant the hall was filled with light, 

And hosts came thronging at the call; 
Tall mailed forms, with weapons bright, 

The hapless lover held in thrall: 


Who, undismayed, returned the glance 
Of scorn and anger on him cast, 

And then, like one in slumb’rous trance, 
On Mart Stuart gazed his last. 

* Mary, farewell! a long adieu; 

My fondest wish on earth is crowned: 

*T is sweet to die, condemned by you. 

And sleep within the mouldering ground. 

When Autumn pales the summer flower. 
One boon from thee alone I crave: 

Come thou at sunset’s yellow hour, 

And gaze upon my lonely grave!’ 

As broke the mists of mom away, 

A hundred bells rang loud and clear 

From out their turrets old and gray, 

The death-peal of De Cuastelaer. 

He died as brave men ever die, 

And like a lover fond and true, 

His latest words were, with a sigh, 

* ’T is sweet, fair Queen, to die for you !* 

He perished, and the thirsty earth 
Was by his ebbing life-blood stained; 

And Mary knew and prized his worth. 

For he within her heart had reigueiL 

He was her first, her only love. 

The only star in all her sky. 

And bleeding fell like stricken dove, 

By erring marksman doomed to die ! 


And she — misguided, fated one ! — 

In sorrow’s bleak and sombre night 
Wept o’er the deei|8o rashly done. 

Till dim that glance so wild and bright 


Yes, though the Queen might not forget, 
The wretched Woman did forgive. 

And many a lonely hour regret 
Di Chaetelakr had ceased to live. 


£. CosTisa Hivx. 
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C R I B B I N G S OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


IN AN ' TO Tn« KDiroa. 


Dear Knick : A few days ago, I secured a prize in the book way; 
a copy of a work of which the title proceeds in this wise : * Illus¬ 
trations of Sterne, and other Essays and Verses : by John Ferriar, 
M. D.’ It is comprised in two duodecimo Volumes ; and I never 
before had the good fortune to fall in with it. Its existence how¬ 
ever w'as known to me, and I had formed an estimate of its value 
from the allusion made to it by Sir Walter Scott, in his sketch of 
the life of Sterne : 

‘If wp proceed to look more closely into the manner of composition which STERiirK tboufht 
proper to adopt, we find a sure guide in the ingenious D»)clor FEBRiAR,of Manchester, who with the 
most singular patience has traced our author through the hidden sources wheuc* be borrowed 
uoat of ins learning, and mauy of his more striking and peculiar expressions.' 

Surprised and gratified in the perusal, and anxious that others 
should participate in my enjoyment, I determined to make a few 
extracts for the Knickerbocker ; but upon turning to Scott’s essay, 
I found that in his own masterly way be had judiciously selected the 
more interesting and striking parts from these volumes; and recol¬ 
lecting the universal familarity with Scott’s writings, it seemed to 
me useless to bring them to your notice. Still I could not forbear 
gleaning here and there a something which had been omitted, per¬ 
haps wisely, and having done this, you are now presented with an 
account of these volumes, and a few extracts from them. 

The first edition of the work, of which the second is now before 
me, was published in 1798, and from the remarks of the author on 
the effect produced in the public mind by the successive volumes of 
‘ Tristram Shandy,’ published from 1758 to ’67, and by the ‘Senti¬ 
mental Journey,’ published in 1768, it is to be presumed that he was 
their contemporary. In his advertisement to the first edition, the 
author says ; ‘ A part of the comments on Sterne, which were pub¬ 
lished some years ago, has been incorporated with these Illustra¬ 
tions ;’ and in his first chapter he mentions ‘ having published some 
desultory remarks on the writings of Sterne many years ago.’ Our 
author speaks understandingly, when he tells us of the ‘ perplexity’ 
and ‘ admiration’ which invaded the public on the appearance of the 
earlier volumes of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ singular as they were in style, 
quaint in humor, erudite as they proved their author, and indulging 
in allusions, which though not gross, were not usually found in 
writings intended to be perused by educated and refined persons. 

The models from which Sterne had copied and the sources of 
much that he so successfully passed off as original, had been long 
neglected, and by the world at large forgotten ; and with this ad¬ 
vantage he enjoyed a reputation for originality to which he was by 
no means entitled. He had become familiar with the works of 
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Rabelais, then but slightly known to English readers, and even now, 
says Scott, ‘ much less read than spoken ofand this example is 
doubtless the proximate cause of ‘Tristram Shandy.’ 

But Doctor Ferriar was not content with this discovery. Having 
once commenced the investigation, materials increased on his hands ; 
and a book entitled "Moyen de Parvenir* written by Beroalde, Sieur 
de Verville, a canon of the Cathedral of Tours, published in 1599, 
on examination, was found to have contributed largely; ‘a book 
disgusting by its grossness but extremely curious from the striking 
pictures which it offers of the manners and knowledge of the age.’ 

To this author Doctor Ferriar traces Mr. Shandy’s repartee to 
Obadiab, when the mule was the subject of conversation, and finds 
* all the abruptness and quickness of transition which Sterne was 
so fond of assuming yet the critic hesitates, and still perhaps in¬ 
clined not to judge harshly in a doubtful case, he fails to assert 
what was soon proved by conclusive evidence. It is interesting to 
pen eive, that while he thus paused in his first edition, on the publi¬ 
cation of the second he had attained a certainty in place of hesita¬ 
ting conjecture. He now says: ‘This doubt is now completely 
removed by a copy of ‘ Moyen de Parvenir’, which I received from 
Mr. Heber. The blank leaf contains Sterne’s autograph, ‘B. Sterne, 
a Paris : 8 Livres and the book, as Mr. Heber observed, bears evi¬ 
dent marks of having been frequently turned over.’ 

Theodore Agrippa D’Aul)igne, an historian and a satirist, who 
chronicled the events of his time, and with unsparing wit ridiculed 
the frivolities, the vices and the hypocrisy of the day, also furnished 
a part. There may be found the origin of the scene with the Pied¬ 
montese Lady in the ‘Sentimentat Jouriv v,’and of the singular 
mode in which Sterne commenced many of his sermons. In illus¬ 
tration of this, the following instance is presented of a clergyman 
who began a sermon thus : *Par la vertu de Dicu, par la mort de 
Lieu, par la chair de Lieu, par le sang de Ditu; and added, 
after a long pause, *nous sotnmcs sauvez ct delivrez de Vmfer' In 
passing, our author vindicates Sterne from a charge of plagiarising 
from the History of Friar Gerund, a book intended to ridicule the 
absurdities of the itinerant Spanish preachers, but which it appears 
was published in Spain simultaneously with tlie first two volumes 
of Shandy in England. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Sterne, in carring on so extensive 
a deception, should have so far forgotten himself as to have affi>rded 
in the pages of his work any clue to the authors to whom he was so 
largely indebted. Yet our indefatigable investigator was induced, 
by the information that ‘ Bouchet’s Evening Conferences’ were found 
in the Shandcan library, to endeavor to find this ‘e.xtremely scarce 
volume.* It seems long to have eluded the researches of himself 
and friends. Book-collectors and antiquarians were ignorant of its 
existence. At length a friend discovered and procured an odd vo¬ 
lume for his use ; and what is still more singular, there was ‘ great 
reason to believe that it was in the Skklton library some years ago.’ 
This doubtless was a volume over which Sterne himself had pored, 
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as that library had been the property of (Sterne’s Eugenius) John 
Hall Stevenson, Esq., of Skelton Castle. 

‘ The Serees of Boiichet consist of a set of regular conversations, 
held, as the title implies, in the evening, generally during supper, 
and may be regarded as transcripts of the petit soupers of that age. 
A subject of discussion is proposed each evening, generally by the 
host, and it is treated characteristically, with a mixture of great 
knowledge and light humor.* Here our author thinks may be found 
the prototypes of the characters whose thoughts and actions are 
recorded on the pages of * Tristram.’ Here is found the man of 
ancient theory and musty learning, (the elder Shandy;) here the sol¬ 
dier ‘ who shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won 
and the physician, whose ‘little learning was a dangerous thing.* In 
fact, Sterne seems to have made this book his study and to have 
drawn freely from its amusing pages, trusting to memory even, for 
his extracts. In one of the Serees^ the question is asked why 
negroes are flat-nosed, and here is the foundation of the subject of 
noses in Tristram. 

But to leave a work which is clearly the foundation on which Sterne 
has built, we find still more behind. 

* * There are not three Bru.«camhnies in Christendom,* said the stall-man, ' except what are 
chained up in the libraries of the curious/ 

‘My fsiher threw down the money a* quick as lightning; took Bru!>cambille into his bosom; 
hied home from Picadilly to Coleman-street with it as he would have hied home with a treasure, 
without taking his hand off once from Bruscambille all the way/ 

Long before Mr. Shandy added this treasure to his library, it had 
doubtless rested on the Skelton shelves. This writer and another, 
Tabarin by name, had given their lucubrations to the world during 
the reign of Louis the Thirteenth ; and Dr. Ferriar finds that they 
paid large tribute to Sterne ; a just recompense, perhaps, for filch¬ 
ing with no moderate hand from * Moyen de Parvenir.* 

Accidentally it was discovered that another humorist, Scarron, 
had furnished a story for the * Sentimental Journey;* and the chap¬ 
ter of the Dwarf—improved in the transplanting, it is true, but still 
the same—is drawn from his pages. Sterne had a taste superior 
to his original; and where that was weak and faulty, he added, im¬ 
proved and strengthened. 

There is some doubt whether Steme is indebted to * An Essay 
toward the Theory of the Intelligible World, by Gabriel John' for 
any part of his productions, although a great similarity is found to 
exist between them. It is perhaps however the better opinion that 
Sterne and Gabriel John both stole from the same source. Swift’s 
‘ Tale of a Tub,* and that their resemblance arises from this cause. 
But we may concede to Gabriel the merit of surprising originality 
in covering pages with dashes; and hence the marbled pages of 
Sterne ; but here Dr. Ferriar is disposed to be the champion of 
Sterne, and to deny his obligation to so unworthy a source. He 
concludes this imitation to be doubtful, premising that ‘ Sterne may 
be allowed to have possessed sufficient genius to extend one of 
Swift’s hiatus over a whole leaf, without the aid of our anonymous 
writer.’ 
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Learing, however, these now almost forgotten writers, whose wit 
and whose philosophy are alike tinged with a sombre hue, whose 
volumes have already or are destined soon to pass into oblivion ; 
and, if we except Rabelais, interesting to none except those who 
arc smitten with an antiquarian regard for that which is old and 
valueless; we find that Sterne has drawn no small supplies from a 
volume with which we are more familiar: * Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy.* This furnished him with his quotations, and enabled 
him to pass off his volumes as an evidence of laborious erudition. 

It is worthy of notice, on the authority of Scott, that * Dr. Fer- 
riar’s essay instantly raised this book to double price in the book- 
market.' 

There is perhaps no book existing more remarkable than ‘ The 
Anatomy of Melancholy.' The author seems too diffident to hazard 
an opinion on his subject unless fortified by authority ; and no law¬ 
yer could more elaborately support his case by quoting from those 
‘ learned in the law' than does Burton, to prove his simplest propo¬ 
sition. Quotation is heaped on quotation, while the author himself 
says nothing. All the literature of antiquity seems to lie before 
him like an opened volume ; and he selects here and there an appo¬ 
site passage, until we wonder at the magnitude of his labors who 
could peruse so many authors and collect their opinions into one 
harmonious whole. Yet he is not without ability of his own ; and 
what he has given us in his own language, as the indication of his 
own reflections, makes us wish that he had trusted more to himself 
and paid less attention to the opinions of others. 

Returning to Sterne : There is one passage in which he takes 
occasion to censure plagiarists ; and in this, one would suppose, we 
might at least expect to find him giving us something original; that 
we should not find him condemning the crime of stealing in lan¬ 
guage which itself was stolen. Sterne says ; ‘ Shall we forever 
make new books, as apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring 
only out of one vessel into another 1 Are we forever to be twist¬ 
ing and untwisting the same rope ? forever in the same track ? for¬ 
ever at the same pace V 

Listen we now to old Burton : * As apothecaries^ we make new mix¬ 
tures every day ; we pour out of one vessel into another ; and as those 
old Romans robbed all the cities of the world to set out their b^d-sited 
Rome, we skim off the cream of other men^s wits, pick choice flowers 
cf their tilled gardens^ to set out our own sterile plots' And again : 
‘ We weave the same web still ; twist the same rope again and again,' 

Is not the gravity of the pilferer, as he assumes to be the owner 
of the article purloined, truly amusing ] How ho must have 
chuckled as he transcribed the passage ! and how he must have 
counted on the unsuspecting innocence of the world, who would 
never draw the ancient folio of Burton from its imagined final rest¬ 
ing-place, garnished with cob-webs and buried under dust, into 
which it was fast turning! Passage after passage of Burton shared 
the same fate; and ingeniously extracted from their former posi¬ 
tion, they are curiously inlaid into the pages of Sterne, challenging 
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admiration for their appositeness, and to be deemed, if no Ferriar 
had arisen to detect the fraud, as his legitimate ornaments. 

Though it would be entertaining to extract more largely from 
this book, yet we have doublless given enough to satisfy the reader. 
Suffice it to say, that Bacon, Burnet, Blount, Montaigne and Bishop 
Hall, have in like manner given supplies. Many, very many of the 
passages in Sterne which are most to be admired, and which form 
no small part of the attractions of his works, either by their quaint¬ 
ness or their beauty, may be found in a form slightly different, with 
a word misplaced or a sentence transposed, in the pages of the au¬ 
thors named. 

The book of Dr. Ferriar discusses the subject of Sterne’s style 
and story with great ability and fairness, and leaves us impressed 
with the conviction that the Doctor was a gentleman of extensive 
and varied reading, and of elegant accomplishments. 

The Illustrations of Sterne are the fruits of leisure hours devoted 
to literary pursuits; of ‘ idle hours not idly spentand he has here 
accumulated overwhelming proof to disabuse the world of the error 
of attributing entire originality to Sterne. But he does not desire, 
while exposing this fallacy, to detract wholly from him that credit 
to which he is justly entitled. Our author contends not for victory, 
but for truth ; and though ideas, words and sentences are borrowed, 
yet they are set anew, and shine with augmented lustre. The ten¬ 
der pathos which adorns Sterne’s pages, ever fresh, and which will 
ever claim the tear of sympathy, was the outpouring of his own 
spirit, gushing from ‘ that slender vein of goodness which surround¬ 
ing gloom concealed.* 

His are * Maria,* * The Captive,’ ‘ The Starling,* and the others, 
BO known, so loved ; his is that sentiment, so sweetly bidding us to 
rely upon our heavenly Father : * God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb' w D. 


nature’s farewell. 


Farewell! —all is sadness; 

The Summer is flown. 

The music of Spring 

Audits rainbow are gone; 
A low moan is sighing 
O’er hill and through dell. 
The dirge of Hope blighted, 
A mournful Farewell! 

The flowers too are faded. 
Clouds darken the sky, 
The voice of the wild wind 
Is echoing by : 

Of zephyr and dew-drop 
*T is sounding the knell ; 
Ah ! this too is sighing 
A mournful Farewell I 


Like Summer’s bright flowers. 

My day-dreams are fled, 

Eaoh Hope that hung o’er me 
Is blighted and de^ ; 

Each rainbow that sparkled 
Each sunbeam that fell. 

Is whispering to roe, 

A mournful Farewell! 

Farewell to the loved one, 

A last, long, Farewell; 

In the sunshine of gladness. 

Long, long may you dwell; 

May the bright wreath of friendship 
And Hope’s Fairy spell 
N’er breathe o’er your pathway 
A mournful Farewell 1 
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THE TEAR PLA N ~T . 


ar J08EPB W. BVPKRTT. 


• TaaaB flow«n arti lik# th« pleasuraa of the world.’— Ctmbbi.iub. 


1VHERE a wild mountain torrent rush’d down to the vale, 
While the moon on its waters shone troubled and pale, 
And the dark stones beside it were wet with the spray, 
Which flash'd from the waves as they hurried away: 

There bending in silence, the Tear Plant display’d 
Its blossoms with emblems of sorrow array’d, 

And seem’d, as the source of its being swept past. 

To weep that its fountain was wasting so fast. 


All clammy its leaves with the cold evening mist. 

As lips in a lasting adieu which are kissed, 

And its pendants that sadly and motionless hung 
Were like drops which are shed when the spirit is wrong. 

1 gazed on the billows that danced in the light, 

Then murmuring vanish’d in distance and night; 

And musing on pleasures as brilliant and brief. 

Thought that tear-plant at least not alone in its griet 


Niobe of streamlets ! the current of life 

For me has been mingled with anguish and strife; 

Its gaudiest bubbles the soonest were o’er, 

And a mourner 1 stand on its desolate shore. 

Return, thou swift waters! and yield me again 
The brow and the spirit unchasteu’d by pain! 

Restore from thy vortex one promise or joy. 

Which I’ve cast on thy breakers, and seen thee destroy! 

Where now are the friendships, unsought and sincere, 
And the loves unrepress’d by the spectre of fear ? 

Where the glimpses of fortune, the visions of fame. 

That like gleams from the arbors of revelry came 7 

I've turned from the altar where trembled the bride. 

Of the fair and the gallant the envy and pride ; 

And saw on thy surges, relentlessly tossed. 

The garlands we gave her, all scatter’d and lost 

I’ve trod the saloon where the chandelier flung 
The glory of noon o’er the happy and young ; 

But its blaze was extinguished, the mui|jc no more. 

And the tracks of the dancers were gone from the floor. 
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A pinnace was launched on thy bosom as gay 
As ever did glow with the gilding of day; 

*T was ribbed with the rain-bow, mirth gave it a gale, 
And Hope her blue mantle exposed for a sail. 

Is that the proud cruiser? — that wind-beaten bark 
Now floundering on with her binnacle dark ? 

Is that the blithe voyager, who sullenly braves 
By his half broken tiller, the perilous waves ? 

Stem rapids dash onward, and wad from our sight 
These relics of all that is pleasing and bright; 

Thy glittering trophies but waken regret. 

Away with thy ruins, and let us forget, 

Hew^Haven^ OeU, 1847. 


THOUGHTS ON MANLY EDUCATION. 


BT A MKW OONTRIBOTOR. 


WHAt is a manly education 1 How may it be acquired ? And 
for what ends ? These are the points now to be discussed. 

First. What is a manly education 1 Milton said : ‘ I call a com¬ 
plete and generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully and magnanimously, all the offices both private and public, 
of peace and war.* This is comprehensive, and as a general defini¬ 
tion, is as good as any that can be given. 

To educate is to develope ; not to make one man all Latin, another 
all Mathematics ; it is to unfold a man indeed, himself all developed. 
A pupil is educated when he is made a hero in his own individuality; 
a soul powerful in acts, fruitful in grand results ; an adult in intel¬ 
lect, a rational creature well trained, who will, who can, who does. 

One of the renowned philosophers of antiquity beautifully said of 
the intellectual faculties, ‘ I call them not mine but me. It is these 
which make the man ; which are the man.* Now that system of 
education which most effectually reaches the latent powers of man¬ 
kind, and brings them out in vigorous discipline, is the most manly 
and the best. Men are valuable, not in proportion to what they know 
but to what they can do. Every youth has a can do in him. It is 
the office of education to reach that, and impart to it the potency of 
practical exercise. The versatile pen, the delicate pencil, the crea¬ 
tive chisel, and the eloquent tongue seem wonderful to one contem¬ 
plating their facility and power. But every thing about them is per¬ 
fectly simple and easy to him who possesses and has cultivated his 
own can do. 

Secondly. Let us inquire more minutely into the process by which 
a manly education is to be attained. * How many young men,* 
said Coleridge, * are anxiously and expensively be-schoolmastered. 
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be-tutored, be-lectured, any thing but educated ; who have received 
arms and ammunition, instead of skill, strength and courage ; var¬ 
nished rather than polished ; perilously over-civilized, and most 
pitiably uncultivated. And all from inattention to the method dic¬ 
tated by nature herself, to the simple truth, that as the forms of all 
organized existence, so must all true and living knowledge, proceed 
from within; that it may be trained, supported, fed, excited, but can 
never be infused nor impressed.' 

This is a luminous statement of what we should never forget. 
We are not to shape the mind by external pressure, paint it over 
with artificial hues, or mechanize its powers ; but to start its germs 
by genial teaching, and prompt its natural and majestic growth from 
the centre outward, as the acorn expands into an oak. The main 
thing is to awaken the principle and method of self-development, 
not so much by conveying information into the mind as to invigo¬ 
rate in it the power of sending thought out. The human soul is 
not a mere d4p6t, a passive receptacle for all sorts of trumpery that 
may therein be stowed by the arbitrary will of some mental baggage- 
master; but it is a living and self*producing agent, which is to be 
carefully placed in such relations to appropriate aliment as to excite 
the latent original power that craves only such knowledge as it can 
appropriate to itself, and can re-produce in shapes and excellence 
all its own. Now to attain this end, due attention must be paid to 
our physical, mental and moral culture. 

First of all, good heed must be given to the education of the body; 
a kind of cultivation as imperious as any other, since the body is as 
susceptible of improvement as the mind. Our person, with all its com¬ 
plicated and diversified faculties, physical and mental, is an unit, 
and does not admit of being developed in fragments. Man must 
grow up harmoniously, if he would rise to usefulness, with simulta¬ 
neous expansion in trunk, branch and foliage, as grows a tree ; the 
sap of immortal energy must circulate without hindrance in every 
fibre, maturing fruits perennial and divine. 

Two laws are manifest in the constitution of our nature, a due 
regard to which cannot but conduce to our welfare and elevate our 
conceptions of the Supreme Being. In the first place, in proportion 
as the physical nature of a man is healthfully developed by suitable 
discipline, winning the greatest vigor of limb, and the greatest acute¬ 
ness of sense, he will derive important aids to the intellect and moral 
powers from the perfections of his outward frame. Moreover, by a 
delightful reaction, the mind, in proportion as it is invigorated and 
beautified, gives strength and elegance to the body, and enlarges the 
sphere of action and enjoyment. These laws have been recognized 
and observed by the best educators of the world. At Athens, the 
gymnasia became temples of the Graces. They were not merely 
places of exercise for the young, but drew to their halls, porticoes, 
oaths, and groves, the most distinguished votaries of every art and 
science. The scenes of this kind most celebrated, were the Academy 
where Plato taught, the Lyceum where Aristotle lectured, and the 
Kynosargy. In these the refined Greek could gratify his fondness 
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for the beautiful, by the sif^ht of the finest figures, in the prime of 
youth, exercising amidst objects and associations of the greatest ele¬ 
gance. Surrounded on every hand by the combined charms of 
nature and art, the young men were seen exhilarated with athletic 
sports, and the old imparting wisdom in the presence of the most 
splendid ideal forms. Then and there physical education began 
with life and constantly augmented its force. Every festival of child¬ 
hood was made enchanting with flowers and music ; the barge, as it 
was pushed in boyish sport on the lake, was crowned with garlands; 
the oars were moved to the sound of * sweet recorders,* and the 
patriotic mother at home sang an inspiring lullaby, as she rocked 
her infant to sleep in the broad shield of its father. There were 
wrestlings in the open palaestra, as well as races and heroic games ; 
there were gay revels on the mountain sides, and moonlight dances 
in the groves. 

The field of Olympia was to the Greeks the most sacred enclo¬ 
sure of the gods. The games thereon practiced, among other uses, 
promoted manly education, by teaching that the body has its honors 
as well as the intellect. They felt that vast importance belongs to 
physical agility and strength, not only that the mind may be thus 
aided in energetic action, but that a firm basis may be laid in a sound 
body for the exercise of manly virtues. Without physical vigor, the 
feeble flickerings of the mind are only ‘ a gilded halo hovering round 
decay.* 

The national games described in the twenty-fourth book of the 
Iliad, the eighth of the Odyssey, and by Virgil in the fifth book of the 
JEneid, all relate to important elements in a manly education. Those 
ancient festivals had the finest influence upon the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and upon those who dwelt the most remote. Every pil¬ 
grim through such lands, to such shrines, became Briareus-handed 
and Argus-eyed: the beautiful scenes, full of patriotic and refined 
associations which every where arrested his attention, gave him the 
traveller’s ‘thirsty eye,* filled his mind with thrilling reminiscences, and 
caused him to return to his home glowing with brilliant descriptions 
and burdened with exalted thoughts. It was thus that the youth¬ 
ful Greek mingled with his studies pedestrian exercise and acute 
observation, formed his body to fatigue, while he stored his mind 
with lofty ideas, and became equally skilled in handling a sword, 
building a temple, or subduing a horse. 

In the festival of the Panatheneea, as the name imports, all the 
people of Attica engaged in the celebration, wearing their chaplets 
of flowers. The sports began early in the morning with races on 
the banks of the Illissus, in which the sons of the most distinguished 
citizens contended for the palm. Next came the wrestling and gym¬ 
nastic contests in the Stadium, succeeded by still more refined com¬ 
petitions in the Odeum,where the most exquisite musicians executed 
rival pieces on the flute or cithara, while others sang and accom¬ 
panied their voices with the sweetest instruments. The theme pre¬ 
sented to the competitors was the eulogy of Hermodius, Aristogeiton, 
and Thrasybulus, who had rescued the republic from the yoke of 
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tyranny. Thus the popular pastimes of the Athenians tended to 
commemorate the patriots who had served their country, as well as 
to excite the spectators to an emulation of their virtues. Painters 
exhibited the fruits of their skill; sculptors adorned the road-side, 
the groves, and the temples of the gods; poets contended for the 
dramatic prize, each being allowed to produce four pieces; and 
the eloquence of history fired with rapture thousands of exulting 
hearts. 

The procession to the temple of Pythian Apollo, which closed the 
day with religious rites, was composed of different classes of citi¬ 
zens, adorned with garlands, among whom were seen old men of 
majestic mien, bearing branches of olive ; others of middle-age, 
armed with lances and bucklers as if ready to engaore in war; youths, 
who sang hymns in honor of Minerva ; beautiful boys, clad in a 
graceful tunic; and lastly girls selected from the first families in 
Athens, attracting every eye by their unequalled charms. 

At night there was a torch-race of the most agile youth, stationed 
at equal distances, the first of whom, on a signal given by the shout 
of the multitude, lighted his flambeau at the altar of Prometheus, 
and at the top of his speed handed it to the second, who transmitted 
it in the same manner to the third, and so on in rapid succession to 
the last. He who suffered his torch to be extinguished was excluded 
from the lists, and they who slackened in their pace were exposed 
to the railleries and blows of the populace. It was necessary to 
pass through all the stations with success in order to gain the prize. 
How hard it is to over-estimate the amount of vigor, bodily and 
mental, which was won from such chaste and inspiring recreations 1 

The ludicrous remark of Frederic the Great, that man * seems 
more adapted by nature for a postillion than a philosopher,* is not 
without foundation; but there is no necessary incompatibility between 
great mental activity and habitual good health, provided proper at¬ 
tention is paid to physical culture. The old maxim that ‘ all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,* is quite true. There is health 
of mind in innocent hilarity. There is health in bodily sports which 
combine animated exercise with amusement. There is health of 
Boul in the contemplation of nature, when he who contemplates, 
adores, and early learns to * look through nature up to nature’s God.* 
The benefit of moderate excitement is often very great on the moral 
constitution and physical frame, and should be temperately indulged 
in by all, according to the predispositions of each. Some inherit a 
passion for the gun and others for the angle; some are fond of eques¬ 
trian excursions, while others love to foot it along the quiet shores 
of lakes and on sublime mountain-tops. Shakspeare gave us a 
maxim of wisdom in literary pursuits, when he said ‘ Study what you 
most affect;* and in our recreations we should pursue what is most 
congenial to native tastes. Hard study should be succeeded by 
hardy exercise in some appropriate form. The foot-ball at Rugby, 
and the regatta at Eaton, bowling at Harrow, and cricket at West¬ 
minster, succeeded by all these invigorating exercises in constant 
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practice at Oxford and Cambridge, give to England the most elegant 
and able-bodied scholars in the world. 

But vigorous mental development is a prime quality in a manly 
education. Man is not all soul, therefore he is not conditioned as 
an angel; neither is he all body, and for this reason he cannot with 
impunity live as a brute. We have sensibilities as well as senses; 
spirit as well as flesh. We are a compound of earth and heaven; 
dust tempered with tears, and quickened with a spark unquencha¬ 
ble ; a spirit exiled in a prison of clay, and both tenant and taber¬ 
nacle must be cared for. It is ignoble to be, like a wild hunter, all 
exercise and no thought; it is equally suicidal to dignified excel¬ 
lence to be, like too many votaries of science, all thought and no 
exercise. A sound mind in a sound body was long since deemed 
the great desideratum; and this we should be most strenuous to 
attain. To be successful we must ‘be in eye of every exercise.* 
We must feel that it is better to have a reed that will do us some 
service than a pike that we have neither the strength nor skill to 
heave: 

* Our remedies oft in ourselves do lio, 

Which we aj»cribo to beuven ; the Tiled sky 
Gives us free scope \ only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs whcu we ourselves are duJL* 

One must not only be a zealous worshipper of knowledge, but 
he must learn to pluck the fruit fresh from the tree with a vigorous 
hand. He must be a devout and active student in the great univer¬ 
sity of nature, where one can gather materials such as dogmatism 
and ‘dried preparations* never afford. Careful scrutiny of the 
world and profound meditation, constitute the most ancient and in¬ 
fallible road to the soundest learning; he who pursues his manly 
career therein will not be of that feeble class whose listless hand 
‘hangs like dead bone within its withered skin,* but vigorously will 
he grow, refreshed by the purest fountains, and enriched with the 
most valuable stores. Deep and passionate love of knowledge for 
its own sake indicates the soul of true scholarship. This is the sun 
of the heaven within us, around which the elements of our mental 
being gather in delightful harmony and concentrate their force. 
Warmed into action by this luminary, and transfigured by its beams, 
the mind goes forth in action like the son of Tydeus, wdth glory 
blazing round it, kindling astonishment and emulous delight. The 
grand object of schooling is never attained until all the priceless 
powers of our nature are quickened and fortified by the true, the 
beautiful, the good and the grand ; until each faculty, in its own 
place and proportion, is thoroughly trained, and our physical and 
mental energies are moulded to a symmetrical whole, of the purest, 
holiest and most enchanting harmony. 

Education is soul-excitement, and that is the best discipline for 
spiritual faculties which most effectually stimulates their growth, 
moulds their awakening energies, eHcils and augments their 
strength. The main question is not what will make youth pedants, 
or bigots, or partisans, but what will make them men 1 This will 
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demand concentration of purpose and liberality of feeling. Con¬ 
centration is essential to profitable acquisition. The stream, di¬ 
vided into many channels, ceases to flow either deep or strong. To 
waste one’s strength in frivolous endeavors is to covet the transient 
dazzle of an exploded rocket, rather than the perpetual blaze of 
the unquenchable sun. Many men of great natural capacities, for 
want of persevering fixedness of purpose, are utterly lost to the 
world; men whose intellect is eminently original and creative, com¬ 
petent under suitable discipline to upraise 

‘ A WILDERNESS of buildiDg, Sinking far. 

And selAwithdrawn into a wondorous depth, 

Far sinking into splendor, without end.’ 

Unfortunately, however, for themselves and the world, too many 
neglect wholesome training, and supinely waste their fine energies 
in ‘ one long day of summer indolence.’ But mental action cannot 
be intense unless all the faculties are made to play within a narrow 
range. The electric fluid is as impotent as the unbounded air it 
sleeps in, until concentrated in the thunder-cloud. Nature has 
closely confined the muscles in our frame, in order to give them the 
highest degree of power in combined action ; and in the same way 
our spiritual capacities, to attain their full force, must be brought 
to bear on a single point, and work within exclusive limits. It is 
necessary that even solar heat should be conveyed to a focus of ten 
thousand beams ere it will burn. 

Education is not an abstract theory, a lifeless creed, stored away 
in the torpid brain like obsolete relics deposited on musty shelves; 
it is concrete power, generated by the collision of great truths and 
vital principled, as lightning is elicited by the contact of opposing 
clouds, and must be brought to bear with instantaneous and irre¬ 
sistible fulminations on the intellect and heart of mankind. Now 
the source and secret of this master endowment is generosity of 
feeling. Its possessor will seek knowledge and influence, not for 
personal aggrandizement, but for the public good. He is not of 
that dry, phlegmatic and miserable class of professed scholars, 

‘ plunged to the hilt in musty tomes, and rusted in,’ who industri¬ 
ously accumulate their petty stores, and are forever * bristling up 
with small facts,’ but who labor only for self, and consequently win 
only contempt. An old author has said that ‘ we fatten a sheep 
with grass, not in order to obtain a crop of hay from his back, but 
in the hope he will feed us with mutton, and clothe us with wool.’ 
We should replenish the mind with sound principles, and seek the 
discipline of severe study, in order more successfully to conquer the 
chicanery of the bar, the sophistry of the senate, the stupidity of the 
pulpit, and the sinfulness of the world. Education is the armor of 
the mind ; but that armor will be worse than none if it be inflexible 
from rust, or too ponderous for the wearer’s use. 

The professed man of letters, who constantly acquires and yet 
never has the force or genius to produce, acts the ridiculous part of 
an architect who never executes a plan, or a sculptor who never 
clips a stone- Of all idlers he is most contemptible who fritters 
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away talent and existence under such professions. What use is it 
to be forever familiarizing one’s self w’ith books, those ‘monuments 
of vanished minds,’ as D’Avenant admirably termed them, and yet 
never be vivified with an original thought ? This is to resemble 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, constantly eating and yet constantly poor, 
rather than the more useful worm that spins from its own bowels 
the robes of monarchs, transforming every leaf it eats into resplen¬ 
dent silk. In national armories we sometimes see large quantities 
of martial arms curiously arranged on the walls in fantastic forms. 
How much more impressive they would be if seen glittering from 
afar, and how much more potent would be their use when grasped 
by well-disciplined legions rushing to the fight. A single weapon, 
wielded by a chivalrous and renowned hero, would be more impres¬ 
sive than the holiday show of all the martial implements on earth. 

This generosity of feeling and nobleness of purpose, of which 
we have not time at present to say more, conduce to healthfulness 
of mind and corresponding nobleness of style. The world has been 
sufficiently cursed with the stupid ploddings of unproductive pe¬ 
dants, who, to use a simile which Dr. Young applied to Ben Jon- 
son, ‘pulled down, like Samson, the temple of antiquity on their 
shoulders, and buried themselves under its ruins.’ They are the 
terrier-gifted hunters of small game ; the 

-* Learn’d pliiloloffists, who chase 

A pantin? syllable ihroiifrii lime and space, 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark.’ 

There are many persons who set themselves up as teachers and 
critics, whose intellectual claims to the guardianship of the Muses 
seem, as Coleridge suggested, ‘ analogous to the physical qualifica¬ 
tions which adapt their oriental brethren for the superintendence of 
the harem.’ Of what pith and bone are the productions of such 
minds ] How strikingly they resemble ‘ the tinsel that shines on 
the dark coffin-lid,’ the type and record of defunct powers only : 

‘ Knowledge and wisdom, far from boinp one. 

Have uft-tunes no connectiun. KiiowloJ^c dwells 
III hc.ids replete with tliou^dib* of oilier men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.’ 

The unchivalrous literature of our land and times abounds in 
‘ sentimental episode and milk-and-water ditty manhood clothed 
in other garments than pantaloons, and puling in accents far from 
masculine. There has come to be a strange inversion of the sexual 
poles; feminine timidity, feminine vanity and devotion to fine dis¬ 
play, feminine lassitude and love of morbid excitement, instead of 
the vigorous, noble, magnanimous and heroical minds of literature’s 
golden age. Oiir students, it would seem, emulate those young 
German ladies described by the historian of the sorrowful age of 
Werterian letters, who, when pale and languishing sentimentality 
became the fashion, ‘ painted tiiemselves white, starved themselves 
thin, and drank vinegar, in order to get up the genuine invalid 
look.’ 
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Contemplate the hopeful denizens of many of the college dormi¬ 
tories of our land. See them with their heels on the mantle, a 

* chaw of ’bacca' in their mouths, and their chins in close proximity 

to the lowest button on their jacket. When they emerge from 
classic halls with sheep-skin honors, what qualifications will they 
bring for the great struggles of life ] A few Latin and Greek roots 
in their cadaverous skulls, a pair of green spectacles athwart their 
pimpled noses, and the dyspepsia in their bowels ; these constitute 
the grand enginery for achieving usefulness and honor 1 Ay, look 
at our hero: • 

‘ Iff his brain, 

Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voynge, he iiath strange places cramm’d 
With observation, the which he venta 
lu mangled forms.' 

So far as mental or moral excellence is concerned, it would be 
quite safe to declare of such, as Sir Toby did of the redoubtable 
Andrew: * If he were opened, and you find so much blood in his 
liver as will clog the foot of a flea, I ’ll eat the rest of the anatomy !' 
And with Holofernes in ‘ Love’s Labor Lost,’ we may righteously 
say of such an effeminate abortion, who * draweth out the thread of 
his verbosity finer than the shape of his argument,’ * I abhor such 
fanatical fantasms, such unsociable and point-device companions, 
such rackers of orthography.’ Pedantic ostentation has been finely 
ridiculed by that veritable historian. Jack Downing. When Gene¬ 
ral Jackson and the Major were at the village of Downingville, 
soon after the degree of LL. D. had been conferred, the President^ 
made a speech to the people, which was duly reported by the great 
man’s satellite. * Here,’ says he, * the Gineral was goin’ to stop ; 
but says I in his ear, ‘You must give ’em a little Latin, Doctor.’ 
Here he off hat again : * E Pluribus Unum' says he; ‘ &inc qud non' 

* That ’ll do, Gineral,’ says I.’ Quotations from the ancient classics, 
even when understood by the hearers, which is seldom or never the 
case, are about as appropriate to the topic in hand as ‘ Old Hicko¬ 
ry’s* Latin to the speech he had been making. 

Nothing but severe and protracted discipline in the stern realities 
of life can impart vigor to body or mind. The Romans were in¬ 
vincible so long as their patriotic leaders ate simple food from 
wooden vessels, and contemptuously ordered their effeminate cap¬ 
tives to be served with dainties upon silver. Men fail, not so much 
from an original want of strength as from the bad husbandry of the 
powers they possess. Unity of purpose, aided by rigorous and 
fixed principles, is essential to success, and when properly exercised 
is sure to win it; but energies of the finest scope and largest mea¬ 
sure, when dissipated in futile plans and spasmodic efforts, are more 
impotent than powder exploded on the surface of a rock. The 
mind cannot long revel without deterioration amid the relaxations 
of imbecile delights any more than the body can subsist vigorously 
on the aroma of floral distillations. The aimless dupe, emasculated 
of all noble strength, who attempts to protract a worthy existence 
on such food will soon have his epitaph written in Pope’s line : 
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* Died of a rose, in aromatic pain.* 

The mightiest hero must perish in ignominy as soon as he allows 
himself to be thus ingloriously reduced. The net of disgrace and 
destruction will be instantly and inevitably cast over the recumbent 
form of Mars the moment he shall consent to lie enervated in the 
bower of Venus^ On the contrary, Achilles, in the hands of the 
centaur, trained to arms and the course, and soothing his mind after 
impetuous toil by the mild influence of melody, was but the type 
,of manly dignity and national strength. The rugged and the ele¬ 
gant are always blended in the persons of the truly great. Scin¬ 
tillations of fancy, intermingled with masses of logic, adorn the 
nakedness of prose, as stars embellish sombre night; imagination 
clothes adamantine argument with the blossoms and fruit of in¬ 
spired eloquence, as a Tuscan vine wreathes its rich festoons round 
sculptured granite. 

But, like Anteus in the struggle, we must derive our strength 
through direct contact with the world. There is a certain health- 
fulncss of mind, as of body, produced by constant converse with 
nature ; a perpetual mental living, as it were, out of doors. Gre¬ 
cian literature is thoroughly imbued with the elastic air and land¬ 
scape beauty in the midst of which it was formed. The sky of that 
glorious land surpasses all other climates in brightness and purity; 
the scenery is richly diversified, and nature deals lovingly with her 
familiar and fond devotees. The Greeks spent much of their time 
in the open air, in athletic and cheerful exercise. Through their 
whole being there reigned a quick sensibility, out of which sprang 
a gladsome temper and a keen enjoyment of life ; acute senses and 
vivid apprehensions, a tender and child-like feeling, full of hope and 
enthusiasm, combined in their composition with Reason and fore¬ 
thought. These influences of climate and custom, these traits of 
national character, like an Hellenic signet, are stamped on all their 
masterly productions. It was this spirit of animal and intellectual 
health that Akenside invoked in the ‘ Pleasures of Imagination 

' Bk present, all ye j^enii, who conduct 
Tile wuiiderin^' footsteps of the wunilerin^ bard 
New to your springs and shndPH ; who touch his ear 
With filler sounds ; who lieichten to his eye 
The blot»ni of nature, and heft»re him turu 
The gayest, happiest attitude of things.’ 

These are the healthy minds who love the green earth with her 
streams and forests, fruitful fields and bending skies ; spirits that 
luxuriate in infinite grandeur and etemal charms, cheerful and fra¬ 
grant as the sublime beauties they adore. Vastly different are the 
Rosseaus, the Zimmermans, the Kotzebues, and their like, full of 
diseased sensibility, a pale host of wo-begone ranters of lugubrious 
libels on nature and nature’s God, whose wailings of morbid pee¬ 
vishness and misanthroj)ic sentimentalism are loathsome to all pure 
and aspiring minds. 

The writers who with humble scrutiny live in closest alliance 
with nature are always the most happy. Take that group of Scot- 
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tish poets, Burns, Bloomfield, Clare, Hogg, Cunningham, Wilson 
and Scott; those vigorous sons of earth, panting with the throb- 
bings of God’s breath in their souls; a magnificent cluster in the 
literary heavens, which we may well call the * Constellation of the 
Plough.’ They were cradled on the bosom of the Infinite ; the 
universe was laid under contribution to develope their strength; 
they grew up whole-length men in the effulgence of ten thousand 
educational rays coming from the remotest luminaries of creation 
to warm their hearts and fire their eyes. Scott in particular was a 
noble instance of healthful energy. In youth it triumphed over 
physical impediments, and in spite of his lameness, made him con¬ 
spicuous in every sort of athletic exercise ; climbing dizzy preci¬ 
pices, wading treacherous streams, and performing pedestrian feats 
that make one’s bones ache to read of. With what Herculean 
drudgery did ho urge his way through all sorts of literary toil! 
Lockhart, referring to the almost superhuman efforts which the 

* Wizzard of the North’ made to supply the insatiable demands of 
Ballantyne’s press, compared him to a steam-engine with a train of 
coal-wagons attached. ‘Yes,’ said Scott, laughing, and making a 
crashing cut with his axe, (for they were felling larches,) ‘ and there 
was a cursed lot of dung-carts too !’ 

The final remark to be enforced under this head is, that moral 
culture should occupy a prominent place in a manly education. 
This language is not designed to embody cant or inculcate a creed, 
but simply to insist on what human weal demands. We should 
omit nothing that tends to fortify the body, polish the mind, and en¬ 
noble the heart. Vigorous health, a robust constitution and viva¬ 
cious spirits are valuable possessions, but we must have something 
more to resist the frailties and moral poisons incident to depraved 
beings in a world of sin. We are put into a tabernacle of clay, not 
to be buried in it, but to be carried about by it, as fire is transported 
in a vessel of earth; and our salvation depends upon the care with 
which the sacred flame is preserved. It was Martius who said: 

* Wisely did the poets determine, when they had subjected all the 
other gods to the empire of Venus, that neither she nor Cupid 
should have any jurisdiction over Minerva or the Muses.’ Beauty, 
under the fascinating shape of Calypso, for a long lime enthralled 
the brave son of Ulysses, and by the might of her blandishments 
held him captive in her island. He vainly imagined that he was 
adoring a divinity, while he lay ingloriously in the arms of volup¬ 
tuousness ; but an exalted influence invaded him suddenly under 
the venerable shape of Mentor; he is reminded of his better des¬ 
tiny, throws himself into the waves, and is free. To preserve our 
persons from disgraceful stains, self-violence is frequently required. 

* A pure conscience is a perpetual feastand it is only while we 
are frugal, temperate and chaste that we may expect 

*Good dieeiitiou to wait oo appetite, 

And health on both.* 

At Sparta, as soon as a child had outgrown the supervision of the 
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nurse, he was led by matured teachers constantly toward a moral 
goal. To reach the sublime standard of what man should be, the 
glorious ideal of perfection, demands constant application ; the un- 
weared task of one’s whole existence. ‘ He who would do some 
great thing in this short life,’ said John Foster, * must apply himself 
to the work with such a concentration of his forces as, to idle spec¬ 
tators, who live only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity.’ 
Nothing good is attained without steady, strong, protracted effort. 
The bird that flutters least flies highest and is longest on the wing. 
This kind of manly character was exemplified in Howard’s perpe¬ 
tual fire of benevolence : ‘ The calmness of an intensity kept uni¬ 
form by the nature of the human mind forbidding it to be more, 
and by the character of the individual forbidding it to be less.* 

Moral culture that is wise regulates human faculties, but does not 
mutilate them. There is more hope of a rogue than of a fool. 
Better have an exuberance of inbred vigor than the suppleness of 
sterility. A current of overflowing fulness may be rendered use¬ 
ful without being evaporated ; excess of spirits may be curbed, but 
should never be crippled. True education is not a decoration of 
the surface, but a central soul and substance; it is the food of our 
spiritual nature, the arterial blood, informing every limb and quick¬ 
ening every muscle with life, beauty and strength. Progression is 
the law of the universe ; all things, animate and inanimate, are full 
of it. Every thing in the vegetable world grows from its centre 
outward : * First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.’ Every thing has its process of education ; dew, sunshine and 
gentle showers for the flowerets of the parterre, frosts, storm-winds 
and thunder-gusts for majestic forests. Man, too, enters the world 
a mere bud of being; a germ containing within himself a stupen¬ 
dous power of expansion, as a seed contains a tree. His blossoms 
must unfold, his leaves must spread, and his branches must shoot 
forth, nourished by free gales and genial sunshine, or rich fruits 
will never descend therefrom. The artificial appliances of the hot¬ 
house are not adapted to this sort of cultivation, but natural ele¬ 
ments rather, as they come down from the open heavens in alter¬ 
nate summer and winter, gentle zephyrs and whirlwinds dire. Men 
who have not studied long and devoutly with unprotected brow 
under the dark clouds of adversity, will be slow to appreciate the 
value of time, and unskilful in the use of resources the most pro¬ 
lific. Rich stores of mental wealth will lie around such, like the 
plunder of a sacked city; like this, too, it will be squandered in 
the pursuit of casual objects and ignoble ends. 

The solemn games of ancient Olympia had a moral aim and an 
useful tendency; they cherished a popular respect for voluntary 
efforts of manly strength and the sacrifice of selfish gains. They 
taught aspiring youth to pass joyfully through peril and toil to a 
goal where a speedily-withering crown was the reward, or rather 
the symbol of the reward, of victory. All the competitors were 
carefully examined as to their personal worth. Conducted to the 
foot of the statue of Jupiter, where was a plate of brass containing 
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terrible denunciations against the peijured, they solemnly vowed 
that they were clear from all infamous and immoral stains, and that 
they would employ no unfair means in trials of skill. After this 
they returned to the stadium, and took their stations by lot, and 
then the herald publicly demanded : ‘ Can any one reproach these 
athlaetae with having been in bonds, or with leading an irregular 
life V This was in times of Paganism : how would Christian stu¬ 
dents pass the test ] 

Would to God we had more healthy and holy spirits in the lite¬ 
rary circles of our land ! We have quite too much of whining sen¬ 
timentalism ip the composition of our writers ; men whose pressure 
of misfortune produces nothing but pain, because they spend more 
time in multiplying and bemoaning their miseries than in providing 
a relief for them. But there are others of a nobler class, who che¬ 
rish the loftiest thoughts even while oppressed by the meanest wants. 
They are men who have imbibed moral lessons amid actual con¬ 
flicts with disasters and distress, and have added fresh endurance 
and flexibility to their spirit from elements agitated and purified bj 
storms. ‘ He who would write heroic poems, should make his 
whole life an heroic poem,' said Milton; and like that prince of 
authors, the true literary man will be inspired with a lofty emula¬ 
tion, cheering his solitary meditations with hope, prompting him to 
struggle, to endure, to conquer difficulties ; or if defeated, to 

—-‘Arm the obdurate breaat 
With stubborn patience as with triple steel.' 

Thirdlyy it remains to inquire, in a few words, ‘For what end 
should a manly education be sought V Such cultivation as we have 
described should be promoted, because it tends to produce profound 
scholars, useful patriots and virtuous citizens. 

It is well for men of rare endowments that they are generally 
compelled to serve a rough apprenticeship in that great work-shop, 
the world; it acquaints them, as Milton desired, with seemly arts 
and affairs, instructs them in the ways of men, and points out the 
true path to fame, if not to fortune. Feeble minds may not be able 
to endure the yoke ; but to those who have mettle enough to make 
one efficient, the discipline is wholesome and good. For want of 
this, too often has been seen 

* A FIER7 soul that working out its way 
FrftUed the pigmy bt)dy to decay, 

And o'erinformed the tenement of clay.' 

Of faultless monsters, tinsel decoration, sickly refinement and de¬ 
clamatory inanity, we have enough. We need energy of concep¬ 
tion more than elegance of execution ; Titantic power more than 
Pygmaean polish. But thoughts are not necessarily enfeebled by 
being gracefully draped. Hercules, with brawny arm and invincible 
club, may be equally grand in the employment of his strength, while 
clad in garments appropriate to civilized life. The temple most 
admirably proportioned and delicately adorned has a rough and 
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massive foundation to rest upon. The finest spirits generally taber¬ 
nacle in the firmest bodies. Intellect and imagination are ever in 
the closest alliance in the most rugijed men. Luther, Galileo, Lord 
Bacon, Shakspeare, and Spenser; Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Barrow, 
Howe, Donne and Cowley, blended immense subtilty and vigor of 
thought with great copiousness and fervor of imagery. The abun¬ 
dance of their animal spirits fed the fires of their genius. They 
carefully read life, books and men ; but with equal zeal and constant 
habit, they communed with flowers, tree??, gardens, running streams, 
soaring mountains, the deep-meaning sky of day, and night’s vast 
congregation of stars. They loved nature, and, Actaean-like, saw 
her virgin beauty in secluded haunts, but were not, Actaean-like, de¬ 
voured by their own remorseful thoughts, as by ravening dogs. They 
were too manly in their constitution and culture to succumb to ef¬ 
feminate indulgence ; too healthy in the tone of their spirits to pant 
away life in aimless toils. Tholuck, one of the greatest and best 
scholars of Germany, recently assigned three reasons for not visit¬ 
ing the United States : ‘ First, the rifeness of our mob spirit, which 
might endanger his life; secondly, the prevalence of dyspepsia, so 
peculiar to our students; and thirdly, the want of pronreoades in 
our villages and towns.’ He recognizes the want of innocent recrea¬ 
tion among us, the source of many evils which all wise men have 
occasion to dread. 

Again, manly education will insure to the country useful patriots. 
Men educated in the abstract only, like elegantly-made sun-dials in 
the shade, may always be fitted for use, but are always useless. 
Knowledge that is real is practical and useful. It invigorates the 
mind, and stores it with a profusion of apt allusions and striking 
illustrations; it exalts the sense of duty, refines affection and enno¬ 
bles the whole man. Erudite dullness may make a learned orator, 
but it is the prerogative of animated wisdom to inspire a speaker 
of consummate power and skill. Draco was smothered by the gar¬ 
ments thrown in honor of him; and so the mere book-worm, as 
Robert Hall has said, may * lay so many books on his brains that he 
cannot think.’ Philological pursuits are of great importance, but 
Sir William Jones has declared that ‘ Languages are the mere in¬ 
struments of learning, and should not be confounded with learning 
itself.’ 

We estimate the value of a machine not by the glitter of its ma¬ 
terial or the elegance of its finish, but by its utility in a working 
state. A man is valuable not on account of what he has acquired 
but for what he can perform. We are not in the least disposed to 
undervalue universities, and other associations of learned men ; but 
it is hard to forget that for nearly all the ripe scholarship and patri¬ 
otic eloquence of the day, we are seldom indebted to the cloisters 
for the principle, and never for powerful execution. One must he 
forcible in order to be influential; he must gain an ascendency over 
men by penetrating their views, modifying their wishes, and impell¬ 
ing their minds. Eloquence, fresh from the fount of feeling and full 
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of practical wisdom, must fill the soul of the speaker, revealing her 
presence in the purity, power and grandeur of his thoughts ; 

'Shs cIothAshim with authority and awe, 

Speaks from his lipn, and iu his looks gives law: 

His speech, his form, his action full of grace, 

And all his country beaming in his face.' 

Delicate exotics may flourish best in the close air of secluded con¬ 
servatories ; but the saplings that are to become cedars of Lebanon 
and oaks of Bashan, require free space, sunshine, and copious rains. 
It is impossible to know the world through the medium of books 
alone. The theories of a recluse may be the profound disquisitions 
of a philosopher, while his practical conduct is that of a fool. It 
was said that Luther * awoke all Europe from the sleep of the li¬ 
braries.’ How did he do this 1 Not by calling around him in solemn 
seclusion the masters of scholastic subtleties and defunct erudition, 
but by plunging into the great heart of his country through the living 
tones of their homely vernacular. He might have debated in Latin 
till the day of doom, and been triumphantly answered by accom¬ 
plished champions at Rome in Latin better than his own. But he 
moved to his great work, not 

■ * to the Dorian mood 
or flutes and soft recorders 

He took not the oaten pipe of the classic muse to arouse the world 
from superstitions and ignorance worse than death ; he grasped the 
iron trumpet of his mother tongue, and in clear, familiar, but start¬ 
ling tones, blew a blast of thunder that shook the nations from Par- 
thenope to the Orkneys. Such men are demanded by the emergencies 
of our own day. The airy refinement of Pope’s verse, and the ex¬ 
quisite but humid beauty of Addison’s prose, will not impress the 
obtuse nerve of modern mind. We need a style formed by the 
aggregate of higher qualities ; the epigrammatic force of Young, 
the lucid majesty of Chatham, and the gorgeous effulgence of 
Burke; a style in which the most vivid poetry shall animate ponde¬ 
rous prose, as momentum gives cannon balls their efficacy; a style 
formed and employed by healthy, liberally educated men, whose 
teeming stores of knowledge are patriotically rendered conservative 
of the public weal. 

Finally, we must foster manly education that we may have virtu¬ 
ous citizens. The pursuit of physical energy in agricultural avo¬ 
cations, or otherwise, contributes to the general perfection of our 
complex being as much as a problem in Euclid or a page in Homer. 
Agriculture was ever highly esteemed by the ancients in general, 
and by the Romans in particular; indeed, it was almost the only 
science among them which produced writers truly original. It is 
remarkable that the names of many of their most distinguished 
families, such as Fabius, Lentuliis, Piso. Cicero, and many others, 
were taken from agriculture and from vegetables. It was while 
they remained a robust, bucolic people, that they were eminently 
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fitted for all sorts of stupendous enterprise. In vigor and constancy 
under privation their legions surpassed all military bodies that were 
ever organized. One of the finest scholars of modern times, the 
late William Roscoe, in a letter to a friend, spoke as follows of the 
relation of agriculture to personal happiness: * This mode of life 
gave health and vigor to my body, and amusement and instruction 
to my mind; and to this day, I well remember the delicious sleep 
which succeeded my labors, and from which I was again called at an 
early hour. If I were now asked whom I considered to be happiest 
of the human race, I should answer those who cultivate the earth 
by their own hands.' Let me here subjoin a beautiful epitaph on 
an old farmer, written by a renowned Greek poet; 

* Earth to thy flowory bosom t«ke in lovo 
Thy ancieut worshipper! He |«d the grovo 
Of olives down you valley’s feutle side ; 

was he who tauirht the crystal stream to flide 
With its low murmur round this bowery vine, 

And wrcHlhed its mossy fount with eglaiitiiie. 

’T was his pale hand that crowued the bill with corn. 

And planted you peach orchard ; where at morn 
The winds grew fragrant I Strew thy earliest bloom, 

And hallow thy old lover in tbe tomb.' 

The improvement of mind and muscle is an imperative duty, and 
the source of pleasures of a high order; but all that is deathless in 
the nature, and sublime in the destiny of the soul, proclaims the in¬ 
finite importance of moral education. Industry is a duty aud so is 
devotion, and both in their place and proportion, equally reflect honor 
on the name and creation of God. 

We especially need men of manly force and principle who shall 
be the proprietors and cultivators of our national domain. The 
period is not very remote since those who cultivated the soil of 
England were slaves, bought and sold with the cattle which they 
tended. Sir Walter Scott, in his graphic description of one of this 
class, after depicting the other peculiarities of his costume, adds a 
trait which speaks volumes as to their condition: * One part of his 
dress only remains, but it is too remarkable to be suppressed ; it 
was a brass ring, resembling a dug's collar, but without any opening 
and soldered fast round his neck; so loose as to form no impedi¬ 
ment to his breathing; yet so tight as to be incapable of being re¬ 
moved, excepting by the use of the file. On this singular gorgit 
was engraved in Saxon characters: * Gurth, the son of Beauvulph 
is the born thrall of Cedric.* * We want no * born thralls* in Ame¬ 
rica, and to prevent it we must have every where men of masculine 
bodies and minds; men acting under the highest motives for the 
holiest ends. 

Labor, severe and wholesome labor, is the great primary law of 
our being ; and the absence of it is a blessing only so far as the 
fruits of a high state of civilization are snatched from voluptuous apH 
petite8,and become consecrated to moral improvement. Every thing 
connected with wealth, leisure, and refinement should tend to the 
development and manly cultivation of mankind. The glory of a 
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state consists not in its effeminate luxuries but in its bardy sons; 
not in its decorated monuments, but in its disciplined men. 


‘What conittitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlements, and labored mound, 

Thick wall,or moated gate; 

Not cities oroud. with spires and turrets crowned; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports. 

Where, laurhing at the storm, proud navies ride; 

Not starred and xpangled courts. 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfumes to pride; 

No! men 1 high-miuded men. 

Men who their duties know. 

But know their rights; and knowing, dare maiDtain; 

Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And qrosh the tyrants, while they rend the chain; ^ 

These constitute a state, 

And sorereign law, that state's collected will, 

O'er thrones and globes elate. 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.' Elm. 

Ciueinuatit Sept.^ 1847. 


OCTOBER AT 'DOBB, HIS FERRY.’ 


OW TBB BUDSOV JUTSB. 


^ Tasaa Is an emblem in this peacefal scene ; 

Soon rainbow colors On the woods will fall. 
And autumn gusu bereare the bills of green. 
As sinks the year beneath its oloudy pall.' 

' I'ni, give to thee a sUrer TOund 
To row ns o’er the ferry.' 


CtAJUt. 


With what a holy quietude the days 
Of autumn fill these lovely solitudes; 

So peacefal are they, aUd so deeply hid 
From the intrusion of the busy world. 

Mid the relipous gloom of rocks and trees. 

Which to the soul impart a kindred awe; 

That thou may'st here forget the cares of life, 

And in the inmost silence of thy heart 
Approach the throne of Thb Invibiblb, 

Who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 

But chooseth rather his abiding place 
In the gray forests, through whose many roofii 
The tempests roll their anthems. Thou may’st sit 
Upon this bank of moss, and while thine eye 
Hath many a glimpse of stream and snow-white sail. 
No ruder sound shall break upon thine ear 
Than the sweet voice of waves that lose themselves 
In their own music on the pebbly beach. 

Or the low murmur of the wind that stirs 
Amid the boughs above thee. Thou shalt look 
O’er waters gaudy with inverted trees, 

Beneath whose spreading screens of twinkling gold 
Lies the blue image of the hollowed sky 
Amid the silver currents; trooping clouds, 

Of dazaling whiteness, and a ^ry mass 
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Of dancing leavea painting the glasay stream 

With gold and crimson. Nooks, through which the light 

Streams with a yellow radiance from above, 

Shall woo thee to look o’er their mossy banks 
Upon the silent picture ; but when he 
Who keeps the forry hath unmoored hie boat, 

The scene below shall change into a mass 
Of rocking silver. Then the mimic waves, 

Clapping their little hands in glee, shall chase 
Each other swifter in the mossy coves. 

And fall with softer music on the ear; 

A music mingled with the plunge of wheels. 

And with the red sleeved boatman’s barcarole, 

(A strange wild mixture of old songs and psalms) 
Half-sung, half-whistled, as he steers across 
The glittering river. 


With how soft a light 

The golden sunshine, glimmering through the haze 
And misty softness of the noontide, bathes 
The blood-red leaves that strew without a sound 
The bier of Autumn! It is like the sad 
Sweet memory of those who now are saints. 
Redeemed and blessed, in holy Paradise ; 

A memory which is the almoner 
Of thoughts more sweet than music, and more bright 
Than moonlight when it rocks upon the breast 
Of the lulled ocean. Thou shalt conjure up 
Amid the depths of these hushed solitudes 
Bright visions filled with faces of old friends 
Long since departed to the silent land ; 

And tender recollections of the past. 

That fill the eye with tears; yet not less sweet 
Shall be the sound of breezes in the beech. 

Or quiet chirp of birds upon the shore; 

Nor less serene the glassy sky that bends 
Above the glassy river. 


UWm, OcUber ISil. 


Haply, then. 

When thou hast felt the beauty of the scene, 

And so hast grown in love with the red woo^ 

That redden the still waters, thou shalt tom 

In after time, to bless the memory 

Of these secluded haunts, well loved of Knick., 

Who beareth through the busy thoroughfares, 

And mid the uproar of the marts of men. 

Bright recollections of serenest days 
Passed in the company of rocks and woods ; 

The talk of friends ; the moon’s wave-broken track. 
The sloop-lights gleaming o’er the Tappaan Zee; 
The laugh of children, faces of fair girls. 

Made ruddy by the dance on summer nights 
And all that constitutes the joy of life. 

With that which Nature gives in stainless skies. 

The pomp of colored woods, and in the calm 
Religious stillness of her holy fanes. 

Where she doth preach unto the heart of man, 

With every season, some monility. 

Some truth made evident in all her works. 

Of the Divinity which animates. 

And lives and moves in all created things. ^ ^ 
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BT ’TBB ‘aQOiaB.* 


’Hbre's tbe but where the Ttstsmemtr —Captaiii Cotti.b. 

* It unU ht recollected ■ ■ ^ Here the Parson left off reading 
from the ‘ TaUleion Gazette' in my last chapter. 

* I wish people would n’t have spasms!’ said Mrs. Otis, the next 
morning, at table, when I told her why the Doctor left so early; ‘ I 
wish people would n’t have spasms; they look so disagreeable !’ 

Mrs. Otis is a notable philosopher, as well as a good house¬ 
keeper, and 1 assented quite cordially as she handed me a rich cup 
of Mocha; my nod of assent answering both for tbe remark and 
the coffee too. Happening to glance at Martha, who sits always on 
my right, I noticed a slight twitching in the comers of her Hebeaa 
mouth; but she instantly controlled it, and looked as meek, demure 
and gentle as ever. 

Tbe fact is, Martha is almost a woman ; being fully sixteen; and 
ever since the reflection of the Lieutenant, 1 have come to remark 
that she is surprisingly pretty. Sixteen / Well, Time plies his 
scythe rather swiftly for one so old as he is represented. Lately 
1 have been thinking that be is quite a young roysterer yet. Yea, 
Saturnus bath a nimble gait for an old boy of six thousand years 
and better! Noah, when he went into his floating zoological Be¬ 
thel, imagined him on his last legs, no doubt. Last legs, indeed ! 
why, he is now as lusty as ever. * Tbe lean and slippered panta¬ 
loon’ doth not appear on him. He weareth tights ; and the round 
plumpness of bis nether limbs betokeneth stalwart youngness. 

And so this damsel is sixteen ! How sixteen years have sped ! 
Yes, thou art grown up, sweet Martha, almost to womanhood. 
Who would have thought it, when, sixteen years ago this blessed 
night, 1 stumbled over the snug little basket which was thy earliest 
cradle ! Yes, to-night, sixteen years agone, thou wert sleeping on 
the front door-stone of Ingleside, heedless of the snow-wreath 
which helped to blanket thee. Poor Mrs. Otis! how she fidgetted 
about, ana cried, and hinted of the poor-house, and told me folks 
would say 1 was thy father, and declared ehe would have nothing to 
do with thee; and ended with kissing thy little cheeks, and took 
thee into her own room for her bed-fellow, and called thee * noeet 
little baby' in the morning! Just such a twitching of the mouth as 
affected thee did 1 experience when at breakfast she wished that 
folks would n’t have babies in such a queer way, right in the dead 
of winter. If it was in the summer it would n’t be half so bad ; 
but this leaving the little innocent creatures out in the snow, all 
alone by themselves, was real cruel — that it was! And such a 
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pretty one, too! It was real shameful ! ‘ And yet, who knows,* 

she added, * who knows but what its parents would n*t have left it 
any where else -such a night, but depended on our kindness, and 
felt sure that the little thing would n’t be out there long V and then 
how the tears jumped into her eyes ; and she put her spotless hand¬ 
kerchief to her handsome face (she was only twenty-six then, and 
four years a widow,) and declared she would adopt it, if I would 
let her. 

Ah ! but it was too bad, though ! How she started, and turned 
all sorts of colors, with almost every emotion struggling together 
in her countenance, when I quietly said : * May be, it*s part black ; 
who knows]* *Oh!* she gasped out, and darted up and ran to 
her room to see ; and then came back crying with delight, satisfied 
that thou wert of Caucasian blood, and hadst in thy veins no Ethio¬ 
pian tincture. 

Thou wouldst have loved her even more than thou dost now, 
couldst thou have seen her happiness as she sat down again and 
called mo a * Real Ugly^ for frightening her so. 

Jack Ingle was rather good-looking or so, at twenty-four; so of 
course she referred simply to my disposition. Nay, I ought not to 
have trifled with her feelings, the tender soul! She has been a kind 
mother to thqe ever since; kinder than thy own. Perchance—and 
it is but perchance thy own mother, and thy father too, 

may yet reclaim thee, sweet, gentle girl! What if that letter^ which 
came this day twelvemonth, should be followed by another ] Thou 
art ignorant of my hopes. Indeed, it were cruel to let thee also 
hope, and be disappointed. How I have longed to read it to Mrs. 
Otis — the kind soul 1 — and dare not, lest she dream of it and tell 
thee in her sleep ! Even awake, too, she might tell thee; for with 
a woman’s heart she must have also a woman’s tongue! And if 
she told thee not, would reveal it in her smile, her eye, her footstep 
even. Ah, woman! well art thou termed * the weaker vessel r 
But of no vulgar clay art thou fashioned. Thou art a vase of thin¬ 
nest porcelain rather; through whose delicate fabric the light steal- 
eth tremulously, discovering, in soft shadow, whatever is within ! 

* It will be recollected’ that the ’Squire is a bachelor. If he were 
a married man —Heaven save the mark — he would not discourse 
on this wise, by a league or twain. ‘ It will be recollected,* most 
courteous, gentle and ludi flea ted reader, that the Parson, the other 
evening, was just at this reminiscent phrase, when the door-bell 
rang for the Doctor. The day after, every eye in Tattleton had 
read the * Gazette’s ’ report of * The Tattleton Dinner.' Every body 
was pleased, and every body had talked of it. It was settled that 
Tattleton had distinguished itself far beyond its most sanguine 
hopes. The Doctor had heard it the subject of conversation in his 
visits. His spasmodic patient even shared in the general enthusi¬ 
asm, and was reading the paper early in the morning when he called. 
The Parson had witnessed the general excitement in his parochial 
rounds; and instead of talking on more serious matters, had been 
obligied to talk of the dinner. The Lieutenant had been besieged 
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in the arsenal and at the * Stone-House* by whole regiments of the 

* Blues,' who thronged upon His Bachelorship during the forenoon 
to get his opinion of the editor's style ; which, as far as they * might 
be allowed to judge, was equal to that of Boswell !* They had all 
along set Mr. Penfillan down as a young man of promising abilities; 
but this efiiirt was perfectly superb; it was so graphic and Kit 
Northish and life-like. In fine, it was a Daguerreotype, and Mr. Pen¬ 
fillan a literary Vandyke. This last comparison was probably being 
suggested by the desire they all felt to have him about their sweet 
necks, the sentimental dears ! The Lieutenant thought it would n’t 
have rvjied them at all. The epidemic had spread even to the bar¬ 
racks ; and the Lieutenant had surprised the chief-gunner sitting 
astride his piece full half a minute after the sun was set, reading 

* The Gazette,* when he should have been blazing away for * sun¬ 
down.* 

When we were ensconced about the fire in our accustomed seats 
and postures, the Doctor, after apologizing for bis hasty retreat of 
the evening before, suggested the farther reading of the article in 
question, since we bad all held our appetites in abeyance. 

Disappointed reader, your curiosity shall now be satisfied, as ours 
was. Imagine the 'Squire, after a glass of Lachrymae Christi and 
a whiff or two of his cigar, slowly rising from the recesses of his 
easy-chair and handing the Parson, as he sat down, a paper from 
the top of the side-board. The Parson leisurely opens it, and fold¬ 
ing it inside out, poises his cigar between the first two fingers of his 
dexter band ; and then running his eye down the third column of 
the second page, commences reading. ^ 

‘ It will be recollected,* by all present, that the Parson began, in a 
full and steady voice, * It will be recollected.* Certainly, it was re¬ 
collected, for the Parson drew on his memory for the phrase, and 
then came to a dead pause. He rarely smiles, but a smile actually 
crept out from the corners of his eyes, and so spread over his whole 
countenance. We were not a little surprised; it was so unusual. 

‘ What *s the matter !* exclaimed the Lieutenant, the Doctor and 
the 'Squire, all in one breath. ‘ What's the matter ]’ 

• I can’t find the place ;* said the Parson. ‘ The place is n't here; 
you *ve given me the wrong paper. Jack.* 

And so, ill fact, the 'Squire had : and could n't find the right one 
the whole evening: although he searched the * library,* from the 
side board to the book-case, and from the book-case to the chair- 
cushion, every nook and cranny of it: and called in Martha into the 
bargain, who was afraid she had * kindled the fire with it. Sir.' 

Thus most patient and long-forbearing reader, ‘ your curiosity is 
now satisfied as ours was;* as the 'Squire told you it would be. 
About the middle of next week, we set the Parson reading the right 
paper, the 'Squire having sent down to the office for a second copy, 
oo be patient, as we were, and you shall have it all. Job was pa¬ 
tient, the good old man; and his afflictions were much more grievous 
and sore than yours are. He boiled all over at the wicked desire 
of the Evil One. If you find your bad humors breaking out, just 
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arrange the pillows of your sofa, and bring matters to a head. It 
will relieve you wonderfully ! Never worry over little vexations. 
Let by-gones be by-gones. The ’Squire can tell you a soothing 
story, ihereanent. He had it from the Parson. 

Some years ago, when the Rt. Rev. Dr.-was minister over a 

country parish, he went to the Springs for a couple of weeks; during 
which time one of his deacons, a thriving, middle-aged farmer in 
the neighborhood, had sickened, died, and was buried. The Doctor 
got home on Saturday night, and preached a hastily-revised funeral 
sermon the next day. The loss to the church was a severe one, and 
the whole audience shared the grief of the widow, who, in her 
weeds, was present during divine service. The next day the Doc¬ 
tor went to see her; and as the little girl opened the front door, 
what was his astonishment as he saw, or thought he saw, through 
the half-open passage-way, the mourning and disconsolate widow 
mopping the kitchen floor / 

Pretty soon she appeared in her working-dress in the parlor, and 
sadly shook the Doctor’s hand. For a half hour he discoursed to 
her of resignation and the consolations of religion ; she all the while 
hiding her tears behind her ample apron. 

When he had finished, with moistened eyes, and sympathetic heart, 
he awaited the struggle of her grief, and she at last broke the silence, 
by saying in an impressible tone : ‘ Doctor, 1 never cry for spilt milk 
He was not remarkably dilatory in bidding her good morning; and 
finding the morceau * too good to keep,’ was within a week near 
losing bis whole congregation. 


stanzas: BUENA-VISTA. 


BT ▲ N*W OOUrnillDTOR. 


In sadness comes the blushing day 
O’er Buena-Vista’s rocky way ; 

On tented held and mountain gray 
The sun’s bright beams glance mournfully. 

Long ere yon golden sun is low, 

The grass with bloody dew shall glow ; 
The air shall waft dread tones of wo 
From quivering lips in agony. 

For banners wave and arms flash bright. 
And in the dawn’s gray misty light 
Warriors are rushing to the fight. 

And the rattling drum beats heavily. 

Dreadful and loud their voices rang. 
Deadly and sharp their weapons’ clang. 
As to the strife they fiercely sprang. 

In eager, bloody rivalry. 


Then, thnnd’ring through the rocky vale. 
The guns spout forth their iron hail 
In one fierce fiery-sheeted gale. 

And sulph’rous flames gleam horribly. 

Warm life-blood wets the flinty ground. 
And the loud cannon’s awful sound 
The wild death-cry can scarcely drown; 
It shrieks to Heaven terribly ! 

On ! on ! ye band of gallant braves ! 
O’er you the starry banner waves; 

On ! on ! there’s glory in your graves: 
Charge ! *’t is for death or victory !* 

Alas! that night, stretched on the plain. 
Many a gallant brave lay slain ; 

At home they ’ll wait them long in vain. 
For Death has dosed their misery. 
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Hail ! mighty sovereign of a voiceless land ! 

Thou King of Terrors! At thy word the soul 
With trembling haste yields up to thy control 
Its clay-built fortress. No one can withstand 
Thy dread approach. The infant hears thee call, 

And sighs its soul to Heaven ; youthful bloom 
Fades at thy breath ; within the silent tomb 
Strength, beauty, virtue, wit and wisdoiti, all 
Are gathered and forgotten. But thy sway 
Stops with the dust; the Spirit, strong and free. 

Spreads her broad pinions at the sight of thee, 

Dehes thy power, spurns the dissolving clay, 

And from thy gloomy realms doth quickly flee. 

Soaring triumphant to immortal day. oai.ieiun» 


SERMON OF THE QUAKERESS. 


nr A NEW OONTntBUTOR. 


Once on a time, but when, or Where, it matters not, a female, be¬ 
longing to the Friends* society, arose in meeting, and uttered the 
following impressive sentence: 

‘ I wonder what good it does men tokUl their enemies ; if they would 
let them alone ^ they would die themselves' 

When I first heard of the above discourse, so full of pith and 
naivet^, ‘ That is one sermon,* said I, ‘that I shall certainly never 
forget; for if I be not mistaken, there are other things beside men, 
which if let alone would die of themselves. How often have I seen 
men and women thrown into a paroxysm of feeling, and involved 
in the most extravagant proceedings, in order to put down some idle 
tale, or resent some trifling affront, which if left to themselves would 
have passed away like a puff of wind, and never more been thought 
of! The sermon of the Quakeress has a thousand times been pro-i 
fitable to myself, and a thousand times have I preached it to others, 
sometimes with and sometimes without effect; but I have never 
known an instance in which it was neglected, and the individual did 
not smart for the consequence. 

I shall extract from my diary a few instances, out of many re¬ 
corded there, in order to show the advantage of observing, and the 
danger of violating, the doctrine enunciated in our text. 

‘ A gentleman of my acquaintance had received a most gross and 
insufferable insult, and under circumstances which would have ren¬ 
dered the slightest indelicacy inexcusable; contrary to my expec-^ 

voL. XXX. 57 
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tation, he bore it in the first instance patiently, and simply remon¬ 
strated. The insult was repeated, with circumstances of studied 
aggravation. Human nature could bear no more ; he caught up an 
axe-handle and levelled the insulter on the spot, drawing his claret 
copiously. Turning around, ‘Did you ever see a man,* cried he, 

‘ so insulted in your life V 
‘ Never,* said 1. 

‘ ‘ If there is law in the land, I *11 have it !* 

‘ ‘ Stop, stop; you are too late for that; you have taken the law 
into yo\iT ovm hands; if he says nothing about law, do you hold 
your tongue ; let the matter alone, and it will die itself,' 

‘ He thought otherwise. At the next county court, he laid his com¬ 
plaint before the grand jury, who on his own statement indicted 
him for a breach of the peace ; and my friend was obliged to go 
before tho court, confess guilt, and pay a fine; all because he ne¬ 
glected the doctrine of the fair Quakeress. 

‘ A certain minister had a parishioner who possessed that un¬ 
happy species of wit which is composed of promptitude of thought 
and sheer nonsense. He was one of that class of wits who 8ei*ve 
and are cherished as the fiddles of certain companies. One morn¬ 
ing this minister called on a certain friend, and asked, ‘ Were you 
at church last Sabbath V 
‘ ‘ Yes,* was the reply. 

‘ ‘ Do you remember how I closed my discourse V 
‘ * Certainly ; it would not be easy to forget it so soon.* 

* * Can you repeat my expressions V continued the minister, 
eagerly. 

‘ ‘ Perhaps not the very words, though I think I can very nearly; 
the sentiment I am sure of.* 

‘ ‘ Say on,* cried the minister, drawing his seat closer, and fixing 
his glistening eyes on the lips of his friend. 

* Your words were these, or at least to tliis effect: 

‘ ‘ My hearers, I have been preaching to you about the joys of 
Heaven, and the character of those who shall enter that happy 
place ; conscience will testify to most of you that you are totally unfit 
for such a blessed and holy residence, and God only knows, whether 
any of us is qualified to enter the gates of the new Jerusalem.* 

‘ Right!’ exclaimed the minister, ‘ now do you know that Bill was 
down at the corner on Monday, (you know the company that re¬ 
sorts there,) and was going on in his usual way. 

‘ ‘ Ha !* said one of them, ‘ you would not talk so wildly if your 
minister was here.* 

‘ ‘ My minister V cried Bill; ‘ I would not keep his company.* 

‘ ‘ Oh, pshaw ! not keep your minister’s company ]* 

‘ ‘ No,* said he. ‘ He told us yesterday that most of his hearers 
were going the wrong road, and he was not sure but he and the rest 
would go along with them. Now I will keep no such company.* 

‘ ‘ Now,* continued the abused man, ‘ there must be a stop put to 
such levity and profanity; it has a bad effect on society.* 
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* ‘ And pray, Sir,* said the other, * by what means will you put a 
stop to poor Bill’s babbling tongue ]* 

‘ ‘ Bring him before the session, to be sure, and censure him ; or 
at least appoint an elder to admonish him in private.* 

‘ ‘ Take my advice,* said his friend ; ‘ let this tale alone, and it will 
die itself I You must cure this man in another way. Bill is a fool 
of his own making, and the day may come when he will mend him¬ 
self. Get often into liis company in private, and talk to him with 
cheerful seriousness, without letting him know that you ever heard 
any thing of his levities. This may succeed ; but to oppose him in 
front is only to put the match to the powder.’ 

‘ * I believe you are right,* said he ; * I shall use some pains with 
Bill, for if he would not make himself a fool he might be a clever 
man.* 

‘ Bill and his minister became familiar. In the company of the 
latter he improved insensibly; and in the end became quite serious. 
He threw away his nonsense, but retained his wit, which now be¬ 
came the scourge of profanity and folly; and in fine, he became a 
respectable elder in the ccmgregation, and otio of the minister’s 
ablest coadjutors. Need I add by whose indirect, though none the 
less efficient, preaching the conversion was brought about? 

‘ I had scarcely finished my breakfast, when Graphomanicus en¬ 
tered my room with a huge bundle of pam])hlets under his arm ; his 
face flushed, and his eyes glaring and unsteady. He threw himself 
on a chair, looked at me, and said nothing. 

* * Good morning,’ said I; * you seem to have been walking fast; 
you are quite in a glow.* 

“Warm enough!* said he; ‘but more by the exercise of the 
mind than that of the body.* 

‘ ‘ Ah! you are always bothering your brain to set the world 
right; and for any thing I can see, you ’ll miss it.* 

“Miss it!’ said he; * I should not ‘miss it’ were it not for a 
‘ generation of vipers’ and charlatans in literature, who, having no 
brains of their own, are determined to knock the brains out of 
every body else. There,’ said he, throwing them on the table, 

* there are four reviews of my late work, written by things that call 
themselves ‘ Wb,’ apeing monarchy; but if there were a million of 
them, truth is truth, in spite of their dictation.’ 

* ‘ I hope they have done you justice,’ said I; * that is, literary 
justice. 1 suppose that they have pointed out your faults, (begging 
an author’s pardon for supposing that he has any,) but moreover 
have given you all due praise for your unquestionable merits.’ 

' * They do justice!* exclaimed he, bitterly. ‘I doubt whether 
they have read my book ; and if they have, I do not know that they 
have sense enough to comprehend it. As to justice, that is out of 
the question with these Goths and Vandals, who leave behind them 
no other memorial of their existence than the ruin of fames erected 
by the hands of genius and industry. Why, Sir, they impute doc¬ 
trines to me I never held; give garbled quotations; misrepresent 
my arguments, impeach my motives, and mix up their clumsy so- 
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phistries with such a sneering air of superiority! Why, Sir, they 

play with me as if I were a mouse, that-* 

‘ Here I burst out a-laughing. I really could not help it, though 
it was in my own house, and the man my friend. 

‘‘What do you laugh atl* said he; the smile intrenching and 
gaining on the frown which had covered his whole visage. 

‘ ‘ At the genus irritabUe vatumy said I. ‘ Why, man, you grin 
like the satyr Marsyas when Apollo was flaying him.* 

‘ ‘ It is easy to talk thus, for a man who is a mere looker-on ; but 
if you had written a book only to be garbled and misrepresented 
by the contemptible fraternity of We’s, what would you do ]* 

‘ ‘ And pray now what do you mean to do ]* I asked. 

‘ * Mean to do !* exclaimed he ; ‘ what else should I do, than to 
write against them, and expose their ignorance and impudence to 
public scorn and derision. ‘ Do !* ’ 

‘ ‘ Now,* said I, ‘ if Apollo and the nine Muses had inspired you 
with the quintessential genius of stupidity, and made you just fit 
for a reviewer, you could not pursue a course more worthy of such 
a character than to commence a reviewer of reviews.* 

‘ ‘ But,* said the author, ‘ 1 have truth and reason on my side.* 

‘ ‘ And therefore you must come off worsted in the scuffle ; be¬ 
cause, I will venture, that for every page of sense you write your 
reviewers will write ten of nonsense; if they have misunderstood 
your book through ignorance, they will misrepresent your reply 
through malice. No, no. If the reviews be such as you picture 
them, let them alone^ and they will die themselves.' * 

Such and such like is the repeated testimony on the pages of my 
diary. But a thousand exemplifications will present themselves to 
the intelligent reader of the importance of the doctrine inculcated 
in the sermon of the fair Friend and the text of your humble one. 
Suffice it to say, that nothing is more foolish than to kick trifles into 
consequence by honoring them with opposition ; nothing less worthy 
of a wise man or woman than to notice every slight they may re¬ 
ceive, or trifling injury they may meet with, in the collisions of so¬ 
ciety. 


A LOVE-SONNET. 

What can I wish thee, thou who ne’er hast known 
In life one sad or solitary hour ; 

Its sweetest flowers across thy path are strewn, 

And lift their heads within thy rosy bower. 

To thee their queen ; of earth the fairest flower. 

. The so'Iest glance from that deep eye of blue. 

Those pearly tears like drops of diamond dew. 

To them is sunshine and soft summer shower: 

What can I wish thee? Mine is not the power 
To mark thy fate amid the coming years. 

Or not a cloud on that fair brow should lower. 

Nor those soft eyes be wot with sorrow’s tears ; 

Bright as thy morn of life its eve should be. 

And Heaven at last should claim one angel more in thee. 

October, 1847. 
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The Prose Writers or America : with an Introductory Survey of the Intellectual 

History. Condition, and Prospects or the Country: with Poriraii* from Original Picturea. 

By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. Philudolphia: Carey and Hart. Secoud notice. 

We resume, as we promised in our last number, a consideration of the intellectual 
character of Daniel Webster, who has been selected by Mr. Griswold as a worthy 
representative of the wisdom, dignity and oratory of the present time. With ele¬ 
ments of reason, definite, absolute and emphatic ; with principles settled, strenuous, 
deep and unchangeable as bis being; his wisdom is yet exquisitely practical: with 
subtlest sagacity it apprehends every change in the circumstances in which it is to 
act, and can accommodate its action without loss of vigor, or alteration of its gene¬ 
ral purpose. Its theories always * lean and hearken’ to the actual. By a sympathy 
of the mind, almost transcendental in its delicacy, its speculations are attracted into 
a parallelism with the logic of life and nature. In most men that intellectual sus¬ 
ceptibility by which they are capable of being reacted upon by the outer world, and 
having their principles and views expanded, modified or quickened, does not outlast 
the first period of life ; from that time they remain fixed, rigid in their policy, tem¬ 
per, characteristics; if a new phase of society is developed, it must find its exponent 
in other men. But in Webster this fresh suggestive sensibility of the judgment has 
been carried on into the matured aud determined wisdom of manhood. His percep¬ 
tions, feelings, reasonings, tone, are always up to the level of the hour, or in ad¬ 
vance of it; sometimes far, very far in advance, as in the views thrown out in his 
speech at Baltimore, on an international commercial system, in which he showed 
that he then foresaw both the fate of the tarifi* and the true nature of free-trade. No 
man has ever been able to say, or now can say, that he is before Webster. The 
youngest men in the nation look to him, not as representing the past, but as leading 
in the future. This practicalness and readiness of adaptation are instinctive, not 
voluntary and designed. They are united with the most decided preference for cer¬ 
tain opinions aud the most earnest averseness to others. Nothing could be less like 
Talleyrand’s system of waiting for events. He has never, in view of a change 
which he saw to be inevitable, held himself in reserve and uncommitted. 

What Webster is at any time, that he is strenuously, entirely, openly. He has 
first opposed, with every energy of his mind and temper, that which, when it has 
actually come, he is ready to accept and make the best of. He never surrenders in 
advance a position which he knows will be carried ; he takes his place, and delivers 
battle; he fights as one who is fighting the last battle of his country’s hopes; he 
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fires the last shot When the smoke and tumult are cleared off, where is Webstbr? 
Look around for the nearest rallying point which the view presents ; there he stands, 
with his hand upon his heart, in grim composure ; calm, dignified, resolute ; neither 
disheartened nor surprised by defeat. ‘ Leaving the things that are behind,’ is now 
the trumpet-sound by which he rallies his friends to a new confidence, and stimulates 
them to fresh efforts. It is obvious that Webster, when contending with all his 
force for or against some particular measure, has not been contemplating the proba¬ 
bility of being compelled to oppose or defend a different policy, and so choosing his 
words warily, in reference to future possibilities of a personal kind; yet when the 
time has come that he has been obliged to fight with his face in another direction, 
it has always been found that no one principle had been asserted, no one sentiment 
displayed, incompatible with his new position. This union of consistency with prac¬ 
ticability has arisen naturally from the extent and comprehensiveness of his views, 
from the breadth and generality with which the analytical power of his understand¬ 
ing has always led him to state his principles and define his positions. From the 
particular scheme or special maxim which his party was insisting upon, his mind rose 
to a higher and more general formula of truth. 

Owing to the same superior penetration and reach of thought, the gloom of suc¬ 
cessive repulses has never been able to paralyze the power which it has saddened. 
The constitution has been so often invaded and trampled upon, that to a common 
eye it might well seem to have lost all the resentments of vitality. But Webster 
has distinguished between the constitution and its administration. He has seen that 
the constitution, though in bondage, is not killed; that the channels of its life-giving 
wisdom are stuffed up with rubbish, but not obliterated. He has been determined 
that if the rulers of the country will deny the truth, they shall not debauch it; if they 
depart from the constitution, they shall not deprave it. He has been resolved, that 
when this tyranny of corruption shall be overcast, and the constitution draws again 
its own free breath of virtue, truth and wisdom, it shall be found perfect of limb and 
feature, prepared to rise like a giant refreshed by sleep. 

What task would seem more barren of present encouragement than that of con¬ 
futing Mr. Polk’s notion of the unconstitutionality of the ‘ Harbor and River Bill?* 
But Mr. Webster, vividly alive to every wound or even sting against that sacred 
form, in whose life lives all the promise of the future, takes the subject up with all 
the warmth of the dearest interest of his thoughts, aud exhausts the power of his 
logic in enlightening the honest shop-kee|/ers of Philadelphia on a subject which 
they probably cared for as little as they understood ; delivering with judicial empha¬ 
sis, on a subject of great importance, that which posterity will receive as an oracle 
of truth. What an impressive display of public duty is here given ! what inherent 
dignity of nature is thus attested ! what a lesson to the younger men of the country 
to persist, and to ‘ steer up-hill-ward,’ and never to compound ! But the capacity 
thus to be loyal to dethroned Trnth; to feel this enthusiasm of reverence for Right in 
captivity, belongs to those spirits only which nature has touched with her most en¬ 
nobling influences. The mental ability to be thus freshly and earnestly interested 
in each new scene of a most discouraging strife ; to rise from defeat with the flushed 
energy of triumph ; shows a large measure of the divine power of genius, and a 
spirit, the fountains of whose being are copiously refreshed from the eternal sonrees 
of strength and hope. 

Mr. Griswold, we suppose, is quite right in suggesting that the only name in mo- 
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dern times to which reference can with any fitness be made for purposes of analo]^ 
or comparison with Webster is that of Burke. In many respects there is a corres¬ 
pondence between their characters; in some others they differ widely. As a pro¬ 
phet of the truth of political morals, as a revealer of those essential elements in the 
constitution of life upon which or of which society is constructed and government 
evolved, Burke had no peer. In that department he rises into the distance and 
grandeur of inspiration ; nec mortale sonans. Nor do we doubt that the Providence 
of God had raised him up for purposes of public safety and guidance any more than 
we doubt the mission of Jeremiah or Elisha, or any other of the school of the Lord’s 
prophets. But leaving Burke unapproached in this region of the nature and philoso¬ 
phy of government, and looking at him, in his general career, as a man of intellect 
and action, we might indicate an analogy of this kind, that the character, temper 
and reason of Burke seem to be almost an image of the English constitution, and 
Webster’s of the American. To get the key to Burke’s somewhat irregular and 
startling career, it is necessary to study the idea of the old whig constitution of the 
English monarchy: viewing his course from that point of view, we comprehend 
his almost countenancing and encouraging rebellion in the case of the American 
colonies; his intense hostility to Warren Hastings’ imperial system ; his unchas¬ 
tized earnestness in opposition to French maxims in the decline of bis life. The 
coMtitution of the United States, that most wonderful of the structures of human 
wisdom, seems to be not only the home of Webster’s affections and seat of his 
proudest hopes, but the very type of his understanding and fount2un of his intellec¬ 
tual strength: 

— * hie illius arms; 

Hie eurrus.* 

The genius of Burke, like the one, was inexhaustible in resources, so composite 
and so averse from theory as to appear incongruous, but justified in the results; not 
formal, not always entirely perspicuous. Webster’s mind, like the other, is eminently 
logical, reduced into principles, orderly, distinct, re-connecting abstraction with con¬ 
venience, various in manifestation, yet pervaded by an unity of character. 

Mr. Webster has not merely illustrated a great range of mental powers and ac¬ 
complishments, but has filled, in the eye of the nation, on a great scale, and to the 
farthest reach of their exigency, a diversity of intellectual characters; while the 
manner in which Burke’s wisdom displayed itself was usually the same. We can¬ 
not suppose that Burke could have been a great lawyer. Webster possesses a con¬ 
summate legal judgment and prodigious powers of legal logic, and is felt to be the 
highest authority on a great question of law in this country. The demonstrative 
faculty ; the capacity to analyze and open any proposition so as to identify its sepa¬ 
rate elements with the very consciousness of the reader’s or hearer’s mind; this, 
which is the lawyer’s peculiar power, had not been particularly developed in Burke, 
but exists in Webster in greater expansion and force than in any one since Doctor 
Johnson, who, it always appeared to us, had he been educated for the bar, would have 
made the greatest lawyer that ever led the decisions of Westminster-Hall. We 
should hardly be justified in saying that Burke would have been a great First Lord 
of the Treasury. Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State, proved hunself to be a practi¬ 
cal statesman of the highest, finest, promptest sagacity and foresight that this or any 
nation ever witnessed. Who now doubts the surpassing wisdom, who now but reve¬ 
rences the exalted patriotism, of the advice and the example which he gave, bat gave 
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in vain, to the Whig party at the beginning of Mr. Tyler’s administration 7 His 
official correspondence would be lowered by a comparison with any state papers since 
the secretaryship of John Marshall. Does the public generally know what has be¬ 
come of that portentous difficulty about the Right of Search, upon which England 
and America, five years ago, were on the point of being * lento collisa duello Mr. 
Webster settled it by mere force of mind: he dissipated the question, by seeing 
through itf and by compelling others to see a fallacy in its terms which before had 
imposed upon the understandings of two nations. In the essential and universal 
philosophy of politics, Webster is second only to Burke. After Burke, there is no 
statesman whose writings might be read with greater advantage by foreign nations, 
or would have been studied with so much respect by antiquity, as WebsterV 

In a merely literary point of view, this perhaps may be said of Mr. Webster, that 
he is the only powerful and fervid orator, since the glorious days of Greece, whose 
style is so disciplined that any of his great public harangues might be used as models 
of composition. His language is beautifully pure, and his combinations of it exhibit more 
knowledge of the genius, spirit, and classic vigor of the English tongue, than it has en¬ 
tered the mind of any professor of rhetoric to apprehend. As the most impetuous sweeps 
of passion in him are pervaded and informed and guided by intellect, so the most 
earnest struggles of intellect seem to be calmed and made gentle in their vehemence, 
by a more essential rationality of taste. That imperious mind, which seems fit to 
defy the universe, is ever subordinate, by a kind of fascination, to the perfect law of 
grace. In the highest of his intellectual flights — and who can follow the winged 
rush of that eagle mind ?— in the widest of his mental ranges — aud who shall mea¬ 
sure thoir extent ? — he is ever moving with the severest tone of beauty. No one 
would think of saying that Mr. Webster’s speeches are thrown ofl^ with ease and 
cost him but little effort; they are clearly the result of the intensest stress of mental 
energy ; yet the manner is never discomposed; the decency and propriety of the dis¬ 
play never interfered with ; he is always greater than his genius; you see ‘ the 
depth but not the tumult’ of the mind. Whether, with extended arm, he strangles 
the ‘ reluctantes dracones’ of his adversary, or with every faculty called home, concen¬ 
trates the light and heat of his being in developing into principles those great senti¬ 
ments and great instincts which are his inspiration; in all, the orator stands forth 
with the majesty and chastened grace of Pericles himself. In the fiercest of en¬ 
counters with the deadliest of foes, the mind which is enraged is never perturbed; 
the style which leaps like the fire of heaven is never disordered. As in Guido’s pic¬ 
ture of St Michael piercing the dragon, while the gnarled muscles of the arms and 
hands attest the utmost strain of the strength, the countenance remains placid, se¬ 
rene, and undisturbed. In this great quality of mental dignity, Mr. Webster’s 
speeches have become more and more eminent The glow and lustre which set his 
earlier speeches a-blaze with splendor, is in his later discourses rarely set forth; but 
they have gained more in the increase of dignity than they have parted with in the 
diminution of brilliancy. We regard his late speech before the shop-keepers, calling 
themselves merchants, of Philadelphia, as one of the most weighty and admirable of 
the intellectual efforts of his life. The range of profound and piercing wisdom; the 
exquisite and faultless taste; but above all,the august and indefectable dignity, that 
are illustrated from the beginning to the end of that great display of matured and 
finished strength, leave us in mingled wonder and reverence. There is one sentence 
there which seems to us almost to reach the intellectual sublime ; and while it stirs 
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within us the depths of sympathy and admiration, we could heartily wish that the 
youn^ men of America would inhale the almost supra-mortal spirit which it breathes: 
* I would not with any idolatrous admiration regard the Constitution of the United 
States, nor any other work of man ; but this side of idolatry, I hold it in profound 
respect I believe that no human working on such a subject, no human ability ex> 
erted for such an end, has ever produced so much happiness, or holds out now to 
so many millions of people the prospect, through such a succession of ages and ages, 
of so much happiness, as the Constitution of the United States. We who are here 
for one generation, for a single life, and yet in our several stations and relations in 
society intrusted in some degree with its protection and support, what duty does is 
devolve, what duty does it not devolve, upon us!’ In the name of distant ages, and 
a remote posterity, we hail the author of this and similar orations, as Webster the 
Olympian, 

But we leave a subject which we have incidentally touched, sincerely disclaiming 
any attempt to estimate the character or define the greatness of Webster. In refe¬ 
rence to him we feel, as Cicero said to Caesar, *Nil vulgare te dignum videri possit* 
We shall proceed hereafter to take up in order our theologians, those who have been 
eminent moralists, our novelists, historians and essayists. 


The PEXVSYI.VANTA System of Prison Discipline Triumphant in France. Published by 

the Actiog Coiuraittee of tbo Philadelphia Society for the Allcvialioa of the Miseries of Public 

Phsous. 

This pamphlet contains first, a brief preface emanating from the society whose 
name appears on the title-page, introductory to an interesting and valuable letter 
addressed to the mayor of Boston, from Paris, by George Sumner, Esq. Mr. Sum¬ 
ner’s object is to call the attention of the people of Boston to the results obtained in 
France from the * Separate System,’ as it is called, of prison discipline, and to urge 
its great superiority over the ‘ Silent,* or Auburn system, and the necessity of its 
adoption in Boston. It may be well to state that Mr. Sumner has spent a number 
of years abroad, engaged in literary pursuits, and has enjoyed peculiar advantages 
of intercourse with some of the most distinguished philanthropists and public men 
on the continent, whose opinions on any question like the present are entitled to the 
highest consideration. 

It is to be regretted that no better terms have been found to designate the two 
systems of prison discipline advocated now-a-days than ‘ separate * and ‘ silent 
which are so much alike as hardly to convey the idea of theories so very opposite as 
the two in question. ‘Auburn* and ‘Philadelphia’ are perhaps better terms; and 
when we have said tliat under the Auburn system, which is still in force there, and 
in many other prisons in this country, the convicts work together by day, but in 
silence, and are separated only at night, while in the Philadelphia plan each has a 
separate cell, where he is visited by the chaplain, teacher and keeper, but never 
comes in contact in any way with his fellow-prisoners, nor is seen by them, we 
have sufficiently explained the difference in the two systems; and we think we have 
at the same time sufficiently indicated to a thinking mind on which side is the ad¬ 
vantage in bringing about the great end of all punishment — reformation. 

It is unfortunate that a bitter war of words and personal attack should accompany 
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; roeb'a work of mercy as prison reform. Benevolence should show itself in word as 
'well as in deed; and true charity, we are told on high authority, not only ‘ vaunteth 
not ilf3lf,’ but ‘doth not behave itself unseemly; is not easily provoked; thinketh 
no eu5i.’ Yet on either band, from Boston and from Philadelphia, rises the clamor 
of rival systems, in fierce attack and sturdy defence ; and in particular, some of the 
> eastern supporters of the Auburn plan have shown a pugnacious spirit, which is far 
-firoBk edifying. If we listened to state pride only, we also ought to be found, in this 
war4f words, on the Auburn side, as the one in force in New-York ; but our con¬ 
victions are the other way; and beside, the Auburn system, with all its faults, does 
not seem likely to lack defenders so long as its friends in Boston can make fight for 
it tFight they do, most manfully, disputing every inch ; but a steady fire of facto 
has of late been directed against the silent system from nearly every part of Europe, 
and we cannot but think it soon must fall, in spite of the Saragossa-like spirit of its 
defenders. 

The greater expense of a cellular prison led many States to adopt the Auburn 
.pUm'St first; but in the motto of the pamphlet before us a high authority pronounces 
boldly, that * Every government which in the actual state of society, and of the pro¬ 
gress of social science, adopts any other than the separate system^ will expose itself 
to the necessity of having before long to re-construct its prisons.* Such is the lan¬ 
guage of Count Gasparin, formerly Minister of the Interior in France, and one of 
'the leaders in the prison reform movement; and to this decision all enlightened go¬ 
vernments seem to have come, or to be fast coming. 

In the Auburn plan, however strict the watch, means of communication between 
■the prisoners do exist. Thus we find, in Mr. Sumner’s pamphlet, the chaplain of the 
Separate * prison at Tours urging ‘ the importance of the general adoption of this 
system, as a means of reforming prisoners, and of preventing confederacies in crimes.' 
Among those now in the prison at Tours he cites the case of a young man who com¬ 
mitted a robbery two days after his discharge from the Maisons de Force of Fonte- 
vrault This prison is on the ‘ Silent System that is to say, the prisoners are sup¬ 
posed never to speak together ;* yet the robbery was concerted in the prison. This 
is a great evil, but there is another still greater; the bringing togetiier of prisoners,. 
«ven in silence, destroys in the young offender all feeling of pride and shame, one of 
the most powerful to bring about his reformation. His face becomes known to hi* 
companions in guilt and to the idle crowd of visitors ; the brand of a felon is on him. 
It BO happened that a friend of ours visited the Auburn and the Pentonville model 
prison, near London, within a short time of each other; and the contrast, we are 
assured, was enough to convince the most strongly-prejudiced advocate of the silent 
system. Not that under the Auburn plan cleanliness and order may not and do not 
reign, and the careless visitor may smile approval of all he seea But the machinery, 
though it may be well kept and work smoothly, is inefficient, and iuadequate to pro¬ 
duce reformation. 

As for the objections brought against the separate system, that of greater first cost, 
it is, as we have said, not to bo thought of for a moment. Its discipline has been pro¬ 
nounced too horrible for human nature to bear, and separate confinement has been 
asserted to lead directly to insanity. This we cannot better answer, so far as France 
is concerned, than by quoting from Mr. Sumner’s letters: 


* ‘In the report of Debnetv upon the prisons of the United States, be roentiooi that in that of 
Sing-Sing, on the silent system, on the second day of hit visit, his object and hia character were 
known to nearly all the prisoners.’-— Note by Mr. Summer. 
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*Fob Midwers to the spoeial charges which have been brought against thU ■yitem, that it !■ the 
cause of insanity and is unfavorable to the health and moral education of the prisoner*, 1 invite 
your attention to the following extracts from private reports to the Minister of the Interior. From 
Bordeaux, at which place the separate prison of one hundred and sixty-eight eoHs has been occupied 
for four years, the Prefect writes, on the first of April, 1846: ‘It is now fully established that tho 
health of the prisoners is better under the separate system than under any other ; that they recoivo 
with more fruit the consolations of religion ; and that, not being excited by the bad example and 
counsels of their fellows, many reform, while none grow worse.’ The physician writes that he waa 
formerly dispoi^cd to consider this system unfavorable to health; but his opinion has now changetL 
* Only one original case of insanity,’ he says, ‘ has occurred in the prison, and this was of a convict 
on receipt of the news of the rejection of his appeal for a new trial.’ The Visiting Committee, 
composed of some of the must honorable and enlightened citizens of Bordeaux, write: ‘For our 
own part, most of us having oriifinally formed opinions unfavorable to the system of separation by 
day as well as by night, we deem it our duty to declare that czpertmce hasprtved that we hadfaUtm 
into errin'; aud that we cousider the system of separate imprisoumeut, accompanied by labor,read¬ 
ing, religious services and daily walks — the system, in short, as itU practised at Bordeaux — as one 
of the reforms which redect the greatest honor on our age.' 

‘ The ' Separate System ’ prison at Tours has one hundred and twelve cells, and has been occupied 
for three years. The prefect of the department of which Tours is the capUaV, writes on the four¬ 
teenth of April, 1616, enclosing to the minister the reports of the chaplain, physician and directors 
of the prison. ‘ These reports establisli,* says the prefect, ‘ in the most complete manner, that in re¬ 
gard to the sanitary condition aud the moral education of the prisonera, the syatess of total sepam* 
tjon, so violently and so unjustly attacked, produces the most remarkable reauli^ Of a total number 
of sixteen hundred and twenty-six persons who have entered the priaon aince its inauguration, 
sixteen only have been transferred to the hoapilal, and one only has died ; aud this single case of 
death was of an old man of seventy, who was laboring under a chronic affection of the lungs. If wo 
seek for the inlluence which it exercises on the intellectual faculties of the prisoners, ws must ro- 
cogiiize that, far from disturbing their reasou, it produces on their minds the most salutaipr results. 
In proof of this, I may mention that not a single case of insanity has occurred in the prison ; and 
that many who have been condemned for a term which requires their removal to the wtaitons esm- 
traUs, .solicit as a real favor the permission to complete their imprisonment iu their cell. Since my 
last report, of seventeenth January. 1845,1 have received thirteen petitions to this effect.* 

‘ The report of the physician, the enlightened Dr. Haims, declares that there are certainly fewer 
diseases under the new system than under the old, and that the contagions diseases of the town 
never penetrate the prison. He goes into full details, and in addition finds himself called upon to 
repel a charge publicly made ngaiust the prison. The facts, as be explains them, are these: A 
writer at Bordeaux bad attacked the system of separate imprisonment, oo the authority of tbo 
charges made in the ‘ Report of the Boston Prison DLscipliue Society,' against the Philadelphia 
prison ; and having repeated thc.se charges, had continued: * At Scnlis, at Vaones and at Tours, tbo 
same results have been found: constant atterapU at suicide; madness ; frightful mortality!’ ’ It in 
not my province,’ siiys Dr. Haimr, ‘ to defend the Philadelphia prison from tbe attacks of the* Au- 
buriiian Society’ of Boston ; neither can I speak of tbe prisons of Senlis aud Vanoea ; 1* have nob 
seen them. lUit for that of Tours I must declare, that this writer has been lodcompictely into error, 
imposed upon by statements totally false, conceived in party spirit, and which I defy him to prove.*" 
He concludes: ‘ My own expcriouco of this system serves to confirm tbe opinion twice solemnly an¬ 
nounced by the Royal Academy of Medicine, that far from menucing the cxislence, either physical 
or moral, of the pri:»oner<, it is, on the contrary, as compared with former systems, eininently proper 
to fortify and ameliorate both.’ 

‘ It need only be added, on this head, that from Montpelier a diminution of sns-lo^ or nearly so^ 
in the number of rheumatic aud pulmonary caeet had taken place; and that out of six hundred and 
fiAy-eiglit men and one hundred and sixty-one women, three men aud one woman were put under 
treatment for mental derangement; but each one of them had shown signs of insanity before com¬ 
ing to the prison ; and experience shows that the system of isolation, with its attendant visits, in¬ 
stead of increasing, has a tendency to moderate and quiet tbe predisposition to mental derangement.’ 

When wo peruae these results, and when we read Mr. SunNia’a description of 
the separate prisons lately built in France, of which there are now twenty-three ; 
when we are told of their well-warmed aud ventilated rooms; the seven visits paid 
the prisoner daily by the directors, the chaplain, the teacher, the visiter, the keeper and 
the inspector of labor; of an hour’s exercise daily iu the open air * in a series of courts^ 
many of which are planted with flowers, and furnished with fountains;* of tbe library^ 
and the hour allotted each day to reading, we may well, with our author, feel sur¬ 
prised at the objection of inhumanity having been brought against such a syiteni. 
Some indeed have very conscientiously taken the opposite ground, that it is too 
lenient But it is well understood uow-a-days that physical suflering is not the way 
to reform a convict, any more than flogging is to reform a school-boy or a soldier. All 
history shows that bodily torments, endured doggedly if not proudly, and persecution 
and torture, only make heroes of the worst of men in the worst of causea We seek to 
break the moral not the physical man ; to keep alive, by perfect isolation, the seoBe of 
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shame ; that opportunity for serious thought, which the grouping on the silent system 
destroys at once ; to keep it alive as the offender’s worst punishment, as well as the 
surest means of his reformation. He is surrounded by influences of good alone, and 
the impassable wall of separation built up between him and his follows in guilt keeps 
out all others. The reports of the chaplains of the French prisons*as to the moral 
effects of the present system are most satisfactory. From Tours they write ‘of the 
impossibility of any reform among prisoners when they are brought into contact with 
one another ; the sneer on a single face, during divine worship, counterbalancing the 
good counsel of the preacher. The raillery of the wicked, and the fear they inspire 
in those less perverse, prevent these last from manifesting that desire for reform to 
which their consciences prompt them. But at Tours it is so no longer ; and now that 
the prisoners are entirely separated from one another, the chaplain is looked upon as 
their welcome visitor, their friend, and their consoler.' ‘ The evidence of the chap¬ 
lain of the prison at Versailles, the excellent Abbd Peteout, is oven more complete; 
and he speaks of the physical effects of the system as being eminently favorable at 
Versailles; but it is above all, on its moral effects, that ho dwells; and comparing the 
cellular prison with those in which the occupants mingle together, he sums up in few 
words the advantages of the former, viz. ; the possibility of incalculable good in ex¬ 
change for evil almost infinite. ‘ For a great number of the prisoners,’ says the Abbd, 
* the lessons of our faith, meditated in silence and calmness, have results so consoling, 
that I can hardly prevent myself from regarding as fortunate the fault which has led 
them to our cells.’ The facts he gives, and the opinions so strongly based upon these 
facts, by the authorities of the French system, are above suspicion. There is no book 
nor system-making in these reports, and this circumstance give^ them additional force. 
They lead irresistibly to the conclusion that the cellular is as much in advance of 
the silent system as that is of Newgate or the Fleet of old. 

This matter of Prison Reform, so important at all times, commended itself espe¬ 
cially to our notice while writing the above, from the fact that a convention of the 
friends of prison improvement, including many distinguished philanthropists from 
abroad, was then assembled in our city. Prominent among the topics proposed for 
discussion wais this of the comparative merits of the two rival systems. Among the 
documents presented, we find that ‘ a paper of great length was read from Gen. Grid- 
ley, connected with the manufacturing and other departments of the Auburn Prison ; 
treating of the terms of sentence, mode of provisioning convicts, the many evils 
(among them the frequent mal-conduct of the keepers) of the heretofore far-famed 
and popular ‘ Auburn System incidentally mentioning the bad effect of the disci- 
pline, especially on the younger class, most of whom had become inmates of the 
prison for the want of early moral culture, and had left it ten-fold more ‘ the children 
of the devil’ than when they entered, in consequence of the treatment received at 
the hands of the so-called ‘praiseworthy keepers.’ The same opinions were held by 
General Porter of Alabama, and advocated at length and with much ability by' Mr. 
Foulke of Philadelphia. Indeed, the weight of opinion and argument was deci¬ 
dedly on the side of the separate system, the only one, we are persuaded, which com¬ 
bines justice with mercy, the hope of reform with the efficiency of punishment. W© 
may say in conclusion, with pardonable state pride, what we have often heard from 
the most eulightened friends of the cause elsewhere, that no organization for prison 
improvement has done more or better, according to the means at its command, than 
the faithful and indefatigable Prison Discipline Society of New-York. 
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The Poetical Works of Fitz-Greene Hallkck. Now fir^t colloctfil. Illu»trat«fl with Steel 
Eiigrtiviufs, froiii Drawings by Americau Artiaui. In uue volume, pp. «o7. New- York : D. Apple- 
ton AND Company. 

We should as soon think of sitting down to write a review, with illustrative ex¬ 
tracts, of John Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ as of the poems of Halleck ; a wTiter 
perhaps more universally popular than auy other American poet. It is to speak of 
the admirable and most liberal manner in which the publishers have performed their 
part in the production of the volume, that we propose to say a few brief words. To 
begin, then, W'ith the exterior: the binding is superb, being in red-and-gold, handsomely 
decorated, with a cover-stamp vignette of Alnwick-Castlo. The printing is excellent, 
upon large types, of a clean, neat cut, and the paper is as white and thick as Bristol- 
board. The engravings are seven in number. The first, ‘ Hotspur and his Bride,* 
is by Leutze ; and the figures, their expression, the castle back-ground, and the dis¬ 
tant landscape below, all are marked by those excellencies which have given the 
artist so distinguished a reputation. The ‘ Magdalen’by Huntington is carefully 
painted and well engraved, but we like neither the expression of the eyes nor the 
mouth. Of Elliott’s portrait of the author we could not speak in terms of too ex¬ 
alted praise. As a likeness, it is perfect^ and as a picture, it is only necessary to say 
that it is one of Elliott’s best. * Alnwick Castle,’ by Huntington, seen through a 
vista in the trees, is picturesque ; but the numerous gnarled limbs of trees in the fore¬ 
ground look at first sight like squirmy serpents in an explosion of fire-works. ‘ The 
Mother,’ by the same artist, is a very sweet and tender picture. The maternal face, 
the • cuddling’ expression of the babe, and its little soft feet, are capital. Very soft, 
•weet and dreamy, and e.xquisitely engraved, is the next picture of a landscape by 
Durand; and this is succeeded by one in Edmonds’ best vein, ‘The House to Let,* 
a scene of melancholy desolation; as the chimney-sweeps playing marbles on the 
steps, the cobwebs in the corners of the doors, the absent door-plate, and tlio yawning 
nail-holes where it ovee was, sufficiently evince. Most cordially do we commend this 
beautiful volume to all tasteful readers. ' 


The North-Amkrican Review, for rnr October Quarter. Number CXXXVII. Boston; 

Otis, Broadicks and Company. New-York : C. S. Francis and Company. 

The contents of the ‘ North-American’ for the present quarter are designated by 
the following titles of the articles: ‘The Life and Letters of John Huss;’ ‘Virgil’s 
Fourth Eclogue;* Burnet’s ‘Notes on the North-West;* ‘Sewell’s Religious 
Novels ;* Prescott’s ‘ Conquest of Peru ;* ‘ Reminiscences of Coleridge ;’ Reed’s 
‘Life of President Reed;* ‘The Social Condition of England;* and a cluster of 
five briefer ‘ Critical Notices.* Of; be preceding papers we have found leisure only 
to read that upon Burnet’s ‘ Notes on the North-West,’ a very spirited and extremely 
well-written article, and the one upon Coleridge’s Reminiscences, to which the 
same praise may be awarded. We may lake another occasion to indicate more fully 
the character of the various papers which compose the present number of the ‘ North 
American,* which we must add, in justice to the publishers, presents its usual pre¬ 
eminent excellence in the externals of paper and printing. Indeed in this regard 
our Boston contemporary surpasses all other American quarterlies. 
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*Kit North* in a btatb or ‘ Retiracy.*— We shall never again take np our 
Scottish contemporary, named of Blackwood, with the anticipations of pleasure in 
its perusal which we have been accustomed to entertain while Christopher North 
was at its head. He imparted to it an individuality which was always one of its 
most prominent attractions. It was not so much a certain number of pages filled 
with the usual collection of good and indifferent magazine-papers; but the spirit of 

* Old Kit* was seen in every number, and his own lucubrations came to be considered 
the soul as it were of ‘ Old Ebony.* He was continually talking of himself, too; 
his personal likings and his dislikings ; his tastes, feelings and emotions; and yet 
this was never done offensively, nor did it cause his readers to think him a vain man. 
His egotism, he himself admits, accompanied him into solitude; * nay, was even 
more life-pervading there than amidst the hum of men.* In the opening of one of 
his gossipy descriptions of a visit many years ago to the highland region of Scotland, 
he says,speakiifg in the second person of Christopher: * In his blue eyes is written 
not only his nature, but miraculously, in German text, his very name, Cfltlstop^er 
!Nortf). Mrs. Gentle was the first to discover it; though we remember having 
been asked more than once in our youth, by an alarmed virgin on whom we hap¬ 
pened at the time to be looking tender, * if we were aware that there was something 
preternatural in our eyes?' ClJVistopbC^ is conspicuous in our right eye, Nortf) in 
our left ; and when we wish to be incog., we either draw their fringed curtains, or 
nun-like keep the tell-tale orbs fixed on the ground. Candor whispers us to confess 
that some years ago a child was exhibited at six-pence with * Wiluam Wood * legi¬ 
ble in its optics; having been affiliated, by ocular evidence, on a gentleman of that 
name, who with his dying breath disowned the soft impeachment. But in that case 
nature had written a vile scrawl; in ours her hand is firm, and goes off* with a flou¬ 
rish.* In the excursion to which we have alluded, Christopher invests even his 
shadow (thrown by the sun upon misty mountain-clouds, at a height from whence 

* the bird-royal with the golden eye could see the rising and the setting sun and his 
march on the meridian without a telescope,*) with spiritual life. Scan the following 
somewhat closely: 

*OhI that the Solitary, and the Pedlar, and the Poet, and the Priest and his Lady, were here to 
aec a siirlu more glorious far than that illustrious and visionary Rani! Two Christopher Norths, 
as Higlilund chieftains, iii the Royal Tartan; one burninit iu the air, the other in the water; two 
sluiiouury meteors, eacli seeming native to its own eleniont. Thi^ selling the heather, that the linn 
on fire ; this a-blaze with war, that tempered into truce; while the sun, astonied at the spectacle, 
not knowing the refulgent substance from the resplendent shadow, bids the clouds lie still iu heaven, 
and the wuids all hold their breath, that cxultiof ualure may be permitted for a little while to eujoy 
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the miritclfi ehe unawares has wrouirht ; alas! gone as she gazes, and gone for ever I Our bonnet 
has tuinblofl into the pool ; and Chkistophkr, like the Ram in the Excursion, stands shorn of his 
heatns. Now, since the truth must be told, that whs Imt a tiisrlit of Fancy ; and our apparel is mure 
like that of a Lowland Quaker than a Highland chief. ’T i.s all of a snulTy brown; an excellent 
color for hiding the dirt. Single-breasted our coatee, and we are in shorts. Were our name to be 
imfa>sed by our hat, it would be .Sir Cloudksly Shovel. On our back a wallet, and in our hand a 
pole. And thus, not without occasional alarm to the cattle, though we hurry no man’s, we go stalk¬ 
ing along the sward and swinging across the stream and leaping over the quagmires ; by no means 
unlike that extraordinary pedestrian who has been accoinpaii\ itig u.s for the last half hour, far over- 
heail, up by yonder, as if he meant mischief; but he will find that w'e are up to a trick or two. and 
not easily to be done brown by a native, a Cockney of Cloud-Land, a long-legged awkward fellow, 
with a head like a dragon, ainl proud of his red plush, in that country called • tliuiider-and-liglitning 
breeches hot very, one should think, in such sultry weather ; but confound us if h« has not thia 
mometit stript them otl', and he not pursuing his journey in puris naturalibus; yes, as naked os the 
minute he wus born I’ 

Scarcely less amu.singly whimsical is another picture of Christopher’s shadow on 
the earth. On some occasions, he says, it was not easy to look at him without laugh¬ 
ing; leaping side by side with the original on bis pole, in a style beyond the gro¬ 
tesque ; * sometimes suddenly shrinking into a broad-backed dandy, and then as 
suddenly dwindling himself out into a ‘ Daddy Long-legs,’ striding as if ho had dis¬ 
covered the longitude.’ We have beard often of the * war of the elements,’ but the 
following is the first report of a pitched battle in that kind we have ever seen: 

• Wk wish we were safe down. There is no wind here yet — non© to speak of; but there is wind 
enough, to ull iip|ieMranee. in the region toward the west. The main body of the clouds is falling 
back on the reserve; and observing that movement, ibe right wing deploys; as for the left, it is 
broken, and its retreat will soon be a flight. Fear is contiigious ; the whole army has fallen into irre¬ 
mediable disorder ; has abandoned its commtiiiding position ; and in an hour will be self-driven into 
the sea. \Vc call that a panic. Glory be to the corps that covers the retreat ! We see now the 
cause of that retrograde movement. In the north-west. * far off its coming shone,’ and ‘ in numbers 
Without number numberless,' lo ! the adverse host! Thrown out in front, the beautiful rifle brigado 
comes swiftly on, extending in open order along the vast plain between the aPriel Pine-mountains to 
yon Fire-clitf*. (where, when the thunder at mid day would hide their heads in a night of cloud, 
they thrust them through the blackness, and show them to the gleus, crowned with fire.) The enemy 
marches in masses; the space between the divisions now widening and now narrowing; and as sure 
as we are alive to hear it, to the sound of trumpets! The routeil army has rallied and rebppears ; 
and hark! on the extreme left, a cannonade I Never before had the Unholy Alliance a finer park 
of artillery ; and now its fire opens from the great battery in the centre, aud the hurly-burly is gene¬ 
ral far and wide over the whole field of battle.’ 

Is n’t that * pretty smart writing?’ It seems to be. But it is growing dark; there 
is * something like an eclipse going on, or an earthquake at his toilette;’ and Christo¬ 
pher, malgr^ his rapt admiration of nature’s sublimity, must be descending toward 
the lowlands. Follow him along down, reader: 

' All this may be very fine ; but these lead-drops dancing on our bat tell ua to take up our pole 
and he off, for that by-aud-by the waters will be in flood, aud we may have to pass a night on the 
mountain. Down we go. 

' We do not call this the same side of the mountain we crawled up 1 If we do, we lie. There, all 
was purple except what was green ; aud we were happy lo be a heaihered-legged body, occasionally 
akippiQg like a grasshopper on turf. Here all is rocks save stones. Gel out of the way, ye ptarmi¬ 
gans! We hate shingles from the bottom of our- Oh ! dear ! oh ! dear ! —but tki» is painful; 

sliddcring on shingle away down what is any thing but an inclined plane, feet foremost, accompanied 
with raining debri.s, at rml-road sjieed, every twenty yards or so dislodging a stone fis big as one's- 
self. w hich instantly joins the procession ; Hud there they go, hopping and jumping along with us, 
some before, some at each side, and we shudder to think of it, some behind ; (well somersetled over 
•ur head, thou Gr.iy Wackc !) but mercy on us, and forgive us our sins! for if this last, in another 
minute we are all at the bottom of that pond of pitch! 

‘Here we are—sitting I How we w'ere brought to assume tliLs rather uneasy posture we do not 
pretend to say. We confine ourselves to the fact. Sitting! beside a Tarn. Our escape appears to 
have been little less than miraculous, and must have been mainly owing, under Providence, to our 
pole. Who’s laughing ? 'T is you, you old witch, in hood and cloak, crouching on the cliff, as if 
you were warming your hands at the fire!’ 

There you have * Old Kit.,’ and there we will leave him. No, not yet; let us 
thank him in hia ‘retiracy’ — old Tory though he be, and not altogether forgetting 
the harsh words he has sometimes said of our beloved country—let us thank the 
Prince of Gossips for the many pleasant hours he has given ns, and wish for him, 
in his waning years, happiness, prosperity and peace. 
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*A Leaf FROM the Annals of Insanity.* —Under this head our sometime cor¬ 
respondent, Pliny Earle, M. D., Physician to the Bloomingdale-Asylum for the In¬ 
sane, has exemplified the fact that a person may be very insane, deluded and inco¬ 
herent, and yet retain good judgment, distinctive principles of integrity, and the 
ability to apply himself to manual labor and a judicious system of self-government 
The physical, intellectual and moral qualities of the ‘ specimen’ are well depicted: 
he was a ‘ colored piisson,’ about twenty-five years of age, of general good health, 
and muscular system well developed. He was ingenious, possessed of an active and 
energetic temperament, disposed to industry, ‘ doing all things well' that were en¬ 
trusted to him ; insomuch that he was established as a sort of sable Major-Domo in 
the Asylum, which by-the-by he claimed as his own ; and hence was known by no 
other appellation than that of ‘ The General.* He was always punctual in whatever 
he promised; indeed, says Doctor Earls, ‘ he considered his word so sacred, that if 
the slightest doubt of his faithfulness to it were insinuated or implied, he was ‘ as truly 
and completely mortified and humbled, his self-respect as much wounded, as if he 
had been educated in the very hot-house of the principles of honor, and yet withont 
the anger and the disposition to avenge, which in the latter case would have been but 
too liable to occur.’ With all this, however, his false ideas, his incoherence, the com¬ 
plete bouleversement or entire overthrow of some of his mental faculties are exhibited 
in his own words, which were taken down as they were spoken, in a dialogue with Doc¬ 
tor Earle the day before his patient left the Asylum. It is remarked, that whenever 
he was questioned he was always prepared with an answer; a full response was ready 
the moment the query was fully propounded. We give two or three extracts from 
the dialogue in question. It may be well to premise that **Tkvsalem' is evidently 
considered a * noun of multitude’ by the speaker; and it will be perceived that be 
goes off at a tangent quits as soon at the ‘ lead’ of a letter as of a word: 

PjiYSiciAN. What is your name ? 

Patient. My name is Jiidjfo Hamilton Hambleton Hambleton. I am mayor of the city, and 
my father was Judge and SberiQ' Hambleton, Aobipfa, King of Damasker, and he gave me this 
bouse. 

Physician. W’here were you born ? 

Patient. I was not born ; I growed in Deevah Foolah, in the furthest part of the South Fenterie. 
All the people there is Irish, and all the children is Spanish. I grow on to Maraziana, where I was 
planted again. Then 1 grew to Mory pnlet, and lived in the city of Calvary a thousand years, and 
more too, off and on, for 1 was sometimes in England. 1 am general to the Heatherens, State of Big 
Ranger, in Regyptia. 

Physician. How old are you I 

Patient. I’m a Thusalem nation years old. I am in the United States of Reguzza. My homa 
is in Bandanna, in Galgotha. If I should lose that, I should never have another. Massachusetts i« 
in Galgotha, and so is China and Boston and Pennsylvania. Baltimore is a diamond State. I go to 
steal Delaware, opposite Jerusalem. Jerusalem is a gold nation, and Delaware is not It it in sight 
of Jericho, and Judea is a thousand miles south. 

Physician. Did you have any brothers? 

Patient. Yes; I’ve got a thousand : one named Mr. Horton, one Mr. Ludlow, one Forum, one 
Mr. Porter, Mr. Leisure, Mr. Nyer; and I have six aunts. That was my aunt walking with me 
in the city. In the old country they wear large frocks, but in this country they dress in trowsers. 
But now I’ll tell 3 'ou some more names: Mr. Polan, Mr. Tangle, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Benhajs amd 
Mr. Turner. That 's all. All them are pre.sideuls and generals; big men, as big as from here to 
Borrow; big-bellied men. There's a big-bellied man in Philadelphia, and another in Baltimore. 

Physician. Have you learned any trade ? 
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Patiknt. Yei; 1 ’m a forfe-mao, a ahip-carpeoter, (that'a what 1 follow moat;) a plattender_t« 

%k6 plateau china of all kioda; gold tamblert and gold wirea ; a tanner, a bum-amith and gold- 
■Bitb, and a ahoe-maker. 

Phtsician. Haye you any money T 

Patient. Yea; 1 hare money enough. 

Phtsician. How much f 

Patient. My houae in full of money, and all the money in the banka in mine. I *tai a Belgian, and 
the caahier of the bank. 

Physician. How many dollara* worth of money hare you f 

Patient. Thuaalem, Thuaalem States of dollars; that money I ’m worth. 1 'm a laborer; I’to 
got arms in the forgus skies; in the forgua regions. 

Physician. That *s all nonsense. 

Patient. It is n’t nonsense. I’m a general. I’re got to stand all the fighting, all the gouging, 
and all the wart. 1 ’ve been in a hundred thousand ninety-nine battles; and separate devils ^ 

hundred million of battles, and more too. 1 brought twelve women when 1 came hero. 

Physician. Are you married ? 

Patient. Yea ; law Ailly married by law. I have in this country nine wirea, and in my own coun¬ 
try five Ai.anoHTiB8 and fifty thousand other wires; that ’a alL 

Physician. You ’re trying to make a fool of me. 

Patient. No ; that ’a the truth; that ’a a fact; you may go there and see, when 1 go home; tko 
expenses won’t cost you nothing, because I ’ll allow it to you free. I’m fiAy nations of land. 1 *m 
Liberator, Alabroma, Luzherbesher, Rosanna and Regina. 1 ’m a Maker. I make women all day; 
seventy Tbuaalem women. Alter that 1 ’m the Son of Man and the Son of Satioue ; that’s all 1 bo 
in this land. Christ U a brother to me; be lives over in Pennsylvania. 

Physician. What do you expect to do when you leave this place t 

Patibnt. 1 ’m going into Jersey shore and going to be drowned, take a new Arame, a white man, 
a large, big lord, and then 1 ’m going home and have that island across the river sent to Maasacho- 
aetu, into the Island of St. Gorah. Soon as I’m in Jersey 1 ’m at home. Every body there halloas 

* Hurrah for General Hambleton!’ when I go over there. 1 ’m a traveller and have a big-headed 
cane to go to Boston. That’s my country, and I ’ll live there if 1 please; but 1 do n’t want to. I 
want to hurry on and get to Dublin city ; then I’m going to Jericho, and may be I ’ll stop there a 
while; 1 do n’t know. 1 have an Asylum in Jericho; it is locked up, though. Nobody lives in iL 
It’s in sight of the city. If 1 stop there it will be to save Goo Almighty. He was imprisoned in 
the jail there, and after he was liberated he was sent to the Asylum to sail vessels. He gave the 
Asylum to me, and counties, stales, and judgments of money. He gave me some rivers of money 
and a thousand States of money, every day, to sail four vessels for him and to take care of seven 
hundred women and one Goo, and he to pay all the debts and all the clerks of the Asylum. He 
pays them counties of dollars a month. I have three years to sail for him, and he is to see that we 
clear a hundred states of money a day. We can clear that easy enough. I’ve cleared that by my 
Asylum. 

In reply to the question how he could tnke care of his Asylum if he was sailing, 
he answers categorically, as follows. We think that, independent of a conception of 

* banking privileges,’ he has some vague idea of the < phalanx* and < phalanster]^* of 

Fourier: 

Patirnt. 1 am to leave somebody 1 can trust. I only want one to sit and keep the books, and one 

woman. The woman 1 ’ve got; her name is Miss B -; that ’s the house-keeper. She ’s a white- 

haired woman; gray-haired woman; ten foot high; the tallest woman I’ve seen in some time. 
She ’a over in Jersey, only about forty miles from the shore. 1 shall have a hundred nurses. 1 ’ve 
seen them all; they ’re good-looking people. The patients all lisp, like the French. God Almiortt 

wants them broke of this, and Miss N-is going to do it She’s a short, hump-backed woman; 

she ’s been here; was here last falL Dr. M-is to be the first doctor. 1 shall have four doeton. 

It’s a very big house ; will bold fifty thousand; that’s the big part will hold so many. It has n 
steeple on it. The little part will hold a hundred ; the next little part, a hundred; the next, fiAy; 
the next, forty; that’s all. You may be one doctor if you’ve a mind to. We do n’t allow any man 
to sleep in the Asylum. We have a big hotel and bank. It’s a little town, twenty-four miles round, 
a wall running round twelve feat high, and more too, with iron pickets on the top aa big aa yanr arm. 
The men will all sleep at iha hotaL 
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Physician. I tbiok your plan is a good one. 

Patient. I guess't is! 1 have a large farn) and a large bam, 6elds, stables, peach orchard 
twelve miles of peaches, two miles of cherries, ten miles of apples, twenty miles of pears; big 
pears, do a’t get ripe till very late; blue bell pears, big round as your fist, most a» big round as your 
head. There’s a good blacksmith’s-shop, goldsmith‘s-shop and carpenter's shop; that's all the 
shops there is. There's a cabinet-shop, but we do n’t use it; the man is dead that used to make 
bedsteads and bureaus. His name was Fkenz,t. He died of the cholera. He got sick in the morn¬ 
ing. eating cabbage. Ho stole his wife's cabbage and eat it. and it killed him. He is buried in the 
Asylum ; he's the only one buried there. 

Physician. Shall you spend your life at that Asylum f 

Patient. No ; I shall stay about three years, and then go away. I’m going to Bandanna then ; 
that's my heme ; all my family live there. 1 'm going to stay at home then. 1 shall be a rich man ; 
a Maker. 1 have a country asylum at Jericho, but there's nothing in it; can't keep any thing in 
it. It has been haunted ever since it was built; I do n't know what makes it haunted. It’s a white 
one, and has a hundred doors in it. 1 slept in it one night, and 1 got all but.tore up. 1 had an old 
quilt on the bed, and it got torn all up. 1 got up and went out doors to see what ailed the house ; 
went a-top of the house, I did ; but 1 did u't hoar any thing, only the wind blowing, and the doors 
slamming with a sound ‘ Wham ! wham I wham!’ In the moruing 1 see a little boy sitting iu the 
door, and he said: * You must never sleep here again, for you 'll be torn up. There's never any man 

slept in it’ Then I gave it to Mr. B-,if he would sleep in it one night. He tried it, but he 

could n’t sleep, and came back all in his shirt-tail. Now I '11 give it to any man that will take it; 
he’s welcome to it. 

This, it will scarcely be denied by any body, is slightly incoherent; but it is vastly 
like the ‘ talks’ of the characters depicted by the great author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins 
and not more erratic, we venture to say, than the unwritten conceptions of that de¬ 
funct murderer of sundry defunct periodicals, (including, as was inevitable, ‘ Yankee- 
Doodle,’) as sad but self-sustained he saunters down the shady side of Broadway, 
n faithful lover of himself, without a rival. 


* Romance of the Steamboat.* ^ Our new correspondent, ‘ W. E. G.,* has cer¬ 
tainly * made out a good case,’ as the lawyers term it, for the steam-boat, on the 
score of romance. We clip and condense his sketch somewhat, but not, as we think, 
to its detriment He was about taking, at a New-York pier, one of the stately Hud¬ 
son steamers, ‘ when out-spak’ he thus‘ You see that she is ready for us. Already 
the inward struggle has commenced. The giant of the age is awaking ; he stretches 
out his mighty arms and sends forth his deep-mouthed yawn. He has slumbered all 
day long as quietly as an infant But now, while the son goes down, and the slow 
twilight is impending, he lifts himself from his bed and calls for food and prepares for 
toil. They give him fire and water to digest, and the white blood soon rushes through 
every artery. They pile upon his sturdy back boxes and bags and himdreds of hu¬ 
man beings ; and yet they hold him in subjection, and will not let him move from his 
place until the last moment of the appointed hour has expired and the last tithe of 
his patience is exhausted. But the time has at length arrived The last carpet-bag 
is on board; the last porter has performed an Alvarado leap; the last newspaper 
boy has furnished the last passenger with the last news, and wo are at length moving 
steadily out into the Hudson. Think what it is to commence a voyage under circum¬ 
stances such as these; in the vicinity, almost in the embrace, of a chained monster, 
the terrible Genius at once of Water and of Fire ; the past and future destroyers of 
the world ; the great chemists of the entire universe ! Think what it is to go out upon 
the waters, with the faces of ago and of youth smiling around you; the manly coun- 
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tenance beaming with high hope and determined resolntion ; the beautiful glance of 
woman, never so reflective as when she looks with curious interest and expectation 
into the mystery of the distance, and holds in check the fancies of the moment; the 
rising romanoe of the scene and the hour ; the very noise and animation around ^her. 
Yes, there is romance in the very noise and confusion i it rouses the energy of thought; 
it awakens fancies too thick-coming to be distinct; ideas which are rather the spirit 
of thought than thought itself; ideas which become emotions, so full are they of life 
and feeling and power. It is this species of romance which especially suits the 
character of an American. With him there is no quiet The poetry of his sonl 
is interwoven with the active and useful employments of life. It is called into exer¬ 
cise under the influence of a high pressure. But it is poetry, nevertheless. It takes 
in at a glance the old ideas of the past; it conceives and appreciates the spirit of 
ancient song and fable. But it does not dwell upon these things. Even as the boat 
of his invention glides swiftly by a hundred scenes of natural beauty, so do his thoughts 
glide over the p 2 ist and present to settle down in the future, the end of hie intellec¬ 
tual journey. The life of the future is ever before him ; it absorbs every thing else ; 
for his destiny is unfulfilled, and his heart will not be at rest Observe him at this 
moment; now that we have passed the suburbs of the noisy city, and are careering 
pleasantly past the * Palisades.’ Take, for instance, the young man whose restless 
look is ranging along their stately summits. See him lean forward, impatient even of 
the speed of the great steamer. He already imagines he can see the Highlands, the 
- Kaatskills, the West, the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific ^ his only resting-place ; 
the grave of his energy and the end of his ambition. His poetry, resembling that of 
the ocean and the prairie, is the vastnesa of the field of life which lies before him. 
His romance is the greatness and almost wildness of the adventures of civilization. 
There is a mystery about his country which enchains him, an unexplained something 
which he is trying to fathom ; and he brings the past to bear upon his subject and 
draws upon its truth and its fiction for illustration, and still remains unsatisfied. 

* It is not the least of his wonders that twenty or thirty years ago the strange 
* thing of life’ which now bears him so smoothly aud steadily along over the bo¬ 
som of the Hudson had no existence. The great invention of Watt, confined to 
the drudgery of the work-shop, had then but little of the poetry with which its pre¬ 
sent employment has invested it. Its labors were useful but common-place. It fur¬ 
nished him with the necessaries and even the luxuries of life; but it did not bear him 
with his freight of ambition and hope to the very ends of the earth. It did not pene¬ 
trate the distant veins of his native land, nor add its sharp cry and its deep roar to the 
voices of the wilderness. Nor did it press on, as now in the gray hour of twilight, 
along the banks of our classic river. 

* The evening melts imperceptibly into the night, aud our thoughts sink into re¬ 
pose ; but not into a dreamless slumber; for now the witchery of the steam-boat 
increases, and dreams, clear and distinct, shaping themselves amidst the flying sparks 
and ceaseless motion of the engine, dreams that are lulled by the unchanging music 
of the mighty machine, present grand ideas of power and striking thoughts of the 
sublime. Observe, in the contemplative countenance of the boy who leans upon the 
railing and looks out upon the scene before him, the influence of the scene and the 
time. The germ of poetry is shooting up within his bosom. He marvels at the 
world in which he lives ; at the great works of man presented to his astonished eyes. 
He wonders whether he himself is like the rest of his species; whether he shall ever 
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•aocetsfully emulate the skill of the cunning artificers who hare fashioned the strange 
fabric on which he has been gazing with awe and admiration. And as he turns away to 
lose himself in the sublimer works of nature, he feels, perhaps for the first time, the 
majesty which dwells in the heavens above him and in the earth and air and water 
around and beneath him. He is looking for a clue to the mystery of the enginery 
which he has been contemplating; and as he looks and dreams, and looks again, the 
light breaks in upon his opening mind, and he comprehends more clearly than he has 
ever yet done the great lesson of truth ; the inexhaustible source of knowledge and 
its power. He seems to have lost, for the time, his restlessness; and although it is 
impossible to say where his visions may find * a local habitation,’ his mind is evidently 
active, and his resolution strong. He bears about him the unmistakeable spirit of 
adventure; and, if we may judge by the open and frank expression of bis face, the 
spirit of honest daring in some good and truthful cause. • • • < Night, relieved only 
by the light of the stars, has shrouded the scene in her own pall, yet adding to its 
mystery, and greatly enhancing the romance ef the steam-boat Indeed, it is only 
at night that this strange creation of man can be adequately appreciated. When the 
traveller is in some degree isolated from surrounding objects, its solemn roar is dis- 
tinetly heard; and the emotions of its iron soul are chiefly felt to be a sort of real 
life, possessing the attributes of human existence. There is a breathing in those 
stupendous lungs ; a strong pulsation, regular as that which marks the tide of life. 
When deep night has at length arrived, and all but ourselves have left the deck, the 
giant whose arms are in motion before us rises like a spectra and takes to himself am 
individual existence. What has Ac to do with the insignificant mortals who are so 
nnthinkingly borne along by his fearful strength 7 Nothing, surely. He is working 
for the future generations of men; he is toiling for the civilization of the world. His 
deep anxiety and audible emotion are called forth by the vast undertaking in which 
he is engaged; and the straining of his muscles and the vigorous exercise of his iron 
sinews, together with his shriek at setting off, and his smothered groans, proceeding 
as it were from the anguish of a determined heart, are but so many indications of 
his awful sense of responsibility, and his terrible self-sacrificing will.’ 

By-the-by, * speaking of steam-boats,’ another correspondent has reduced kis 
thoughts on a kindred theme to rhyme. He has been inspired by looking down 
through the iron foot-grating of a great lake-steamer and seeing the firemen, with 
the reflection of * white-heat’ strong upon their melting faces, feeding the capaciona 
maws of the furnaces with their accustomed aliment: 

* Vulcan! heavens I what have you built. 

Clacking, sweiteriof, thunderiog heret 
Up frum Hades, ou a till, 

Lugg’d you this, hung ou your rear? 

'Hissing, groaning, spiteAil, strong, 

Toils tremendous your machine; 

While a fiery wizard song 
Whistles something shrill within. 

* Toiling in the pit below, 

Like iofernal workmen, see 
Dingy mortals to and fro 
Lug the relics of a tree. 

'Blackened with the hues of smoke, 

Straining ut the chimney bluze. 

See them feed Iho monster’s stroke, 

While witk fierser sweep it plays.* 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Wc have been reading lately, and 
with much interest and pleasure, the ‘ Life of Judge Smithy of New-Hampshire ' 
who died ‘ full of years and full of honors,’ some few years ago in the ‘ Old Granite 
State.* Aside from being an eminent lawyer, legislator, and jurist, he was a man of 
true humor ; which quality, says his biographer, (whose name we should like to know,) 

‘ like the foam and phosphoric light in the wake of a great ship at sea, often marked 
the progress of his mind through depths the most profound ; and in his moments of 
relaxation burst out and flashed in all manner of antic and fantastic shapes.’ We 
are glad to perceive that the writer fortifies his impressions of the value of humor by 
collateral opinions of several illustrious theological examplea ‘ It was a saying of 
Paley, that he who is not a fool half of the time is a fool all the time. Robert Hall, 
who held a similar opinion, on being reproached by a very dull preacher with the ex¬ 
clamation, * How can a man who preaches like you, talk in so trifling a manner?’ re¬ 
plied : * There, brother, is the diflTerence between us ; you talk your nonsense in the 
pulpit, I talk mine out of it.’ The eminent Doctor South, being in the midst of a 
frolic on one occasion, and seeing a dignified, unbending acquaintance approaching, 
exclaimed, ‘ Stop ! we must be grave now ; there is a fool coming !’ Lei us give our 
readers one or two instances of Judge Smith’s felicitous epistolary style, of which 
several examples are furnished in the volume before us. Some time after he had re¬ 
tired from the bench, and given up his profession, he writes as follows to a distinguished 
lawyer of Boston: * I want two pairs of castors or rollers to make my bed move 
easily forward and back, and cannot find such as I want nearer than Mr. Quincy’s 
great city of Boston, and cannot think of a less personage to procure them for roe 

than H. H. F-, Esquire, counsellor-at-law, etc., etc. They are not to be swiv- 

•lled so as to go zig-zag. I am done with all zig-zagging, twistiug, turning, etc., 
having left the profession, and am in the strait line of things, and want my bed to 
move back and forward in such a line. I prefer iron to copper or brass. I am, * for 
the reason aforesaid,’done with all brass composition,' etc. From another letter, en¬ 
closing notes, due-bills, etc., to a brother lawyer for collection, wo take this passage: 

* I have a note against D. H-. His hopes from death of father-in-law are so 

far realized, that the good old man is dead; but as to all beyond, (I do n’t mean the 

effect of death on the Colonel, but on H-,) I am iu the situation of the United 

States’ Circuit-Court, Jay and Others, as Sewall pleasantly told them, * Your Honors 

mean well, but your Honors do n’t know.* I have also a note against N-D-, 

another man of your town, for moneys lent years ago. He pleads poverty, the hon- 
estest plea he ever made. I have a good many other debts in the same doleful situa¬ 
tion.’ Ho gives this hit to another correspondent who had contemplated a new work: 
‘ If you will publish the great book you say you have written, I will buy it, and if 
possible, read it. I am your friend, and will make any reasonable sacrifice to serve 
you.’ A complimentary critic, that! Wo segregate a few other brief passages 
which have impressed us by their satire or their originality and truth : * Talleyrand 
once said that the art of putting men in their proper places, was perhaps the first iD 
the science of government.’ We do not always succeed; sometimes we send men 
to congress whom we ought to send to the state-prison ; and place men on the bench 
who ouglit to be set before the bar; men are seen laboriously thumping the cushion who 
ought to bo thumping the anvil.’**—* You will sometimes see a college-graduate who 
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cannot write a page of good English, nor even spell well such English as he can 
write.’ — * The noblest rivi^;^ come down from the loftiest mountains; and the m^>et 
useful lives flow from the highest aspirations and desires in youth.* — Judge Smith’s 
interest in the young, his power of entertaining them, aud his familiar intercourse with 
them, form to our. view one of the pleasantest features of his character. In this respect 
he was like Chief Justice Marshall. An interesting fact or two will illustrate this: 
* A lady, at whose house he was, asked her daughter, about three years old, to go to an¬ 
other room for her father. * 1 will,’ she said, * when Judge SaiitH is not here.’ A 
little fellow, just beginning to talk, was so entert lined by him that every time he 
paused, he called out, * Ma:i, talk more ; man, talk more.’ Another little girl, with 
whom he had been playing and talking some time, being asked to go out with her 
mother, said, * No, no; I wimt to stay hero ; I want to hear whit he will say next.* 
This pleasant and simple cliaracter of the Judge is well oxemplifled in an incidental 
picture which is drawn of his chamber, with a little child of vicious and disMlute 
parents, sleeping in her little crib, in one corner of it ‘ The sight of the little crea¬ 
ture,’ says his biographer, 'seemed to double the enjoyment of his own comforts. When 
he saw her put to bed at night in her flannel night-gown, or dressed in the morning be¬ 
fore the cheering wood-flre, he always manifested the liveliest pleasure; exclaiming 
again and again, ' A brand snatched from the burning! a brand snatched from the 
burning!’ He was accustomed to say that it was natural that old people should not 
be beloved, if they were every day gradually withdrawing their confidence from the 
young ; ' for,’ he adds, * it is confidence, unsuspecting confidence, which begets love 
between the young and the old.’ A kind and good, as well as a distinguished man, 
was the late Judge Smith of New-Hampshire. . . . The paper on ' Modern Lite¬ 
rature,* with many facts well set forth, contains altogether too sweeping denuncia¬ 
tions of many gifted authors of the present day. The writer is one of those who 
can see only one side of a question. He should have lived in Charles the Second’s 
time; for then Sir Samuel Tukb and himself might together have denounced all 
books: . 

•These little black books do more devils raise 

Tbau all the figures of the coujurors. 

Cume on the inventor of that damned device 

Of painting words and speaking to our eyes! 

Had 1 a hundred daughters, by this light 

Not one of ’em should ever read or write I* 

Some people, Mr. ‘ L-,’ can never labor gradually in the circle of any re¬ 

form ; they must rush at once to the periphery. • • • We heard the other afternoon, 
from a proved raconteur, who has no rival, either orally or with pen in hand, a story 
of Jarvis’s, the distinguished painter, which made ilb quite * elastic’ for half a day. 
A mercurial yet misanthropic Frenchman, who, to * save himself from himself,* 
used often to call upon Jarvis, had an ' Old Master,’ a wretched daub, whose great¬ 
est merit was its obscurity. Being ignorant of the hoauc which had been played upon 
him in its purchase, he set a great value upon it, and invited Jarvis to come to his 
room and examine it Jarvis did so ; and to prevent giving its possessor pain, he 
avoided the expression of an opinion * upon the merits,* but advised the owner to have 
it cleaned ; it being ' so dirty that one might easily mistake it for a very ordinary 
painting.’ Some four or five days afterward the Frenchman called upon the painter; 
and the moment he entered his apartment, he exclaimed: ' Ah ! Monsieur Jarvres, 
1 ’ave Bome’sing to tell you ! My graand picture is des-troy* !—no wms’ a d - n 
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any moro! I gret ze man to clean him: ver’ good; he wash him all out wis de 
turpentime! Ah! if 1 could only catch him! — I would kick him p-Z-e-n-t-y/’ 
* Heayens !* exclaimed Jarvis ; * can it be poesible that that great picture is spoiled ? 
Yon must have been in a towering passion when it came home in that condition.* 
*lio, no, Monsieur,’ replied the Frenchman, in a lachrymose, pitiful tone; *1 am 
not strong man to be angry — I was s-i-c-k /* • • • It is one of those warm, low- 
cloudy, fine-rainy days of late October. Young Knick, an hour ago, in a grassy ravine 
of a hill-side grove, now almost bereft of its summer honors, helped os to brush to¬ 
gether a thick bed of faded leaves ; and on that fragrant couch we have been lying, 
looking off through the thin blue drizzle upon the dying woods over the Tappa&n 
Zee, and the patches of fall-wheat, of matchless green, that edge them, toward the 
river. Returning, afteV much pleasant chit-chat with the little * Junior,’ we find a 
pacquet of letters and communciations from town (to which we did not repair to¬ 
day) upon oar table ; and lo ! the first one we open is what Halleck terms 


•A HTMK o’»r happy day* departed 
A hope that nueh again may be.’ 

Our esteemed correspondent, in kind compliance with the Macedonian-call in our 
ast, has certainly touched us at this moment in a tender point He expresses our 
sentiments exactly: 


'*T IS well at timea to mope and aigh, 

If one can give good reason why ; 

E’en change of acene may cau>e (who knows?) 
A tear to trickle down one's note: 

I grant ye it U weak to sob — 

O, very! 

Tat must 1 weep to leave dear ‘ Doss, 

His Ferry!' 

' October's wailing winds are here, 

Its foliage pied, and meadows sere ; 

Gorgeous, with all its bravery on. 

Crisping with frosty breath the lawn, 

It endeth my gay summer job. 

So merry ; 

And now ‘Oood-byo to ‘ Mr. Dobb, 

His Ferry I’ ’ 

*I shall remember well its shades, 

It* CoNSTANT-dells and green arcades, 

Where murmuring winds on summer eves 
Miide music in the trembling leaves; 

Those leaves, beneath whose shade the cob¬ 
bler-sherry 

Cemented friendship's chain at * Dobb, 

His Ferry.’ 


* And now I stand upon the wharf, 

While shoots our favorite ' Ar&ow’ off; 
And still in thought behold afar 

'The spot where my fond wishes are; 

But steamer, stage, Dor prancing cob, 

Nor wherry, 

May bear my yearning heart to ' Dobb, 

His Ferry 1’ 

* Tied to the roaring city’s wheel, 

Where omnibii their thunders peal; 

Pent up raid bounds where vice is nursed. 
Where man with many a care is cursed. 

One lives amid a seething mob. 

Half terri- 

Fied with scenes unknown at * Dobb, 

His Ferry.’ 

* Shake, shake your lazy sands, O Time I 
And swiftly bring round Summer's prime; 
Bring its glad gules to waft mo back. 

Up the broad Hudson’* sparkling track! 

The vision makes my pulses throb; 

1 bury 

All work-day thoughts, and muse on * Dobb, 
His Ferry !’ ’ 


Whoever shall visit * Dobb’s’ the ensuing winter, and the pleasant domicil which 
we inhabited there, will on examination find pieces of * Old Knick.’ sticking to the 
door-posts; retained there in the disparting struggle of the final adieu. . . . Wx 
derive the following capital anecdote from an esteemed friend who * was there,* 
and who never yet permitted a good thing to escape his observant eye. A stage¬ 
coach, well freighted with passengers, was once travelling from London to York. 
Among those on the outside was a dry-looking gentleman in rusty black, and very 
taciturn. According to custom, he soon got a travelling-name from his dress; and 
from some accidental whim, the passengers seemed to take a pleasure in playing upon 
it- Whenever they stopped there would casual questions bo asked: * Where’s the 
Gentleman in Black? ‘Won’t the Gentleman in Black come by the fire.’ ‘ Per¬ 
haps the Gentleman in Black would like a bit of the mutton V In short, the Gentle- 
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man in Black became a personagre of consequence, in spite of his tacitnrnity. At 
length, in the middle of the night, crash! went the coach, and the unlucky * outsides’ 
were sent headlong into the ditch. There was a world of work in repairing damages, 
and gathering together the limping passengers. Just as they were about setting off, 
the coachman was attracted by a voice from a ditch, where he found some one, white 
as a miller from rolling down a chalky bank. The Unknown prayed in piteous voice 
for assistance. * Why who the deuce are you V cried ooachee. * Alas!* replied the 
other, in a tone half-whimsical, half-plaintive,* I *m the Gentleman in Black!’ ... A 
letter-writer from New-Orleans, in one of our daily journals, mentions as a 
gratifying fact that duelling has well nigh gone out of fashion, not only in that city 
but in portions of the south and south-west where it was formerly the most frequent. 
A distinguished southern statesman once informed us that not a few, if not the greater 
part, of the duels which had occurred in his section of the country had been prose¬ 
cuted to a fatal termination by the officiousness or obstinacy of the seconds. One 
of the British essayists mentions an English peer, who used to tell a pleasant story of 
a French gentleman who visited him early one morning at Paris, and after great pro- 
feraions of respect, let him know that he had it in his power to oblige him ; which in 
short amounted to this, that * he believed he could tell his lordship the person’s name 
who jostled him as he came out from the opera ; but before he would proceed, be 
begged his lordship that he would not deny him the honor of making him his second. 
The English lord, to avoid being drawn into a very foolish affair, told him that he was 
under engagements for his two next duels to a couple of particular friends. Upon 
which the gentleman immediately withdrew, * hoping his lordship would not take it 
ill if he meddled no farther in an affair from whence he himself was to receive no 
advantage.’ Of such ‘ friends’ to be shunned there are but too many in every com¬ 
munity. . . . We do n’t know when we have been more amused than in the peru¬ 
sal of a little pamphlet-book recently reprinted from the London edition by Messrs. 
Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, entitled *The Greatest Plague of LifctOr the Ad- 
venturee of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant.* The records proceed from a mar¬ 
ried woman who has been ‘ almost worried to death ;’ and they are so characteristically 
jotted down, and the events are evolved from contingent causes so naturally, and are 
so irresistibly ludicrous, that they will amuse all and instruct many readers. A med¬ 
dling mother-in-law, a spoilt child and inexperienced, added to a series of shocking 
servants, are materiel enough for any book ; and in the present case they are most 
adroitly handled. We hope the work may be generally read ; for as the writer, in her 
sweetly-pretty style remarks, she ‘ is the pilot of young wives, to steer their fragile 
little barks through the rocks and precipices of domestic life, and prevent their hap¬ 
piness being wrecked at their own firesides, and their household gods turned neck and 
crop into the streets, to wander to and fro without so much as a place to put their 
heads in!’ . . . Ocr correspondent ‘ S.,’ who sends us the * Chapter on Noses,* 
has probably not read the paper entitled * Nosology,* which appeared some volumes 
back in the Knickerbocker ; for if he had done so, he would have found some 
of his positions anticipated. The unfortunate woman who was 'almost worried 
to death* says, that just as the infantile pug is bent the full-grown nose is inclined; 
that at the tender age of baby-hood the nose is as plastic as putty, and can be drawn 
out like so much india-rubber; that Nature has kindly placed the infant’s nose in its 
mother’s hands, and left it for her to say whether it should be blessed with an aqualine 
or cursed with a snub; that it may be grown to any shape, like a cucumber ; in ^ort, 
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that it is only for the mother to decide whether it shall be allowed to run wild and 
twist itself into a ‘ turn-up,’ or by the process of cultivation be forced to ^ow strait, 
and elongate itself into a Grecian.* All which may be possible ; for who knows 
what the writer knov^s about the Nose, to which his researches have been so labori¬ 
ously directed? ... * The sea is His, and ilE^nade it!’ Now there is conveyed 
in this sentence, to our poor conception at least, a kind of mysterious sublimity; and 
we never stand by the solemn shore of the great ocean, without hearing in every wave 
that, as it rolls pouring onward and expanding side-wise, breaks at the ends of its 
emerald cylinder into a musical foam, without taking up the burthen of that perva¬ 
ding Voice, and exclaiming, ^Tht Sea is His, and He made it .'* And it is pleasur¬ 
able to think that this impression, if not general, is at least not uncommon. We have 
remarked, with unwonted sympathy, in Dickens’s last story, how the waves, ‘ hoarse 
with the repetition of their mystery,’ affect his heroine, as they roll the dank sea-weed 
at her feet, while she stands by the resounding shore. Even thus, too, had they 
awakened a vague yet sublime sense of the ‘ Infinite aud the Eternal’ in the minds 
of Florence and her ‘ iitile brother, gone home to God.* What thoughts of the de¬ 
parted, what spirits of the Past, what dim foreshadowings of the Future, are evoked 
by the sight of the illimitable ocean, and the ‘ voices of ail his waves !* Tennyson, 
in a few brief lines, which we have repeated aloue on the sea-shore, wo know not 
how often, touches this chord, whose vibrations are so melodious to the soul: 


* Brkak. break, break, 

Oil iby colli pray stonea, O Sea! 

And 1 would that my toiipue could utter 
The ihougbifi that ari»e m me. 

‘O well for the fisherman's boy. 

That he shouts writh his bUler at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he slugs lu hia boat on the bay! 


* And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the bill: 

But O for the toucli of a vanibii'd hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


' Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags. O Sea I 
But the teuder cracc of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.' 


‘Nevermore! nevermore !* . . . We do not know when we have encountered a more 
forcible exemplihcation of the truth, that * a soft answer tumeth away wrath,* than 
is afforded in the ensuing anecdote. On one occasion in the Supreme Court of the 
United Stales the eloquent Irish exile, Mr. Emmet, and the distinguished orator, Mr. 
Pinckney, were on opposite sides in an important cause, aud one which the latter had 
much at heart, and was desirous of wiuuing by fair or unfair means. In the course 
of his argument he travelled out of the cause to make observations, personal aud 
extremely offensive on Mr. Emmet with a view probably of irritating and weaken¬ 
ing his reply. Mr. Emmet sat quiet and endured it all. It seemed to have sharp¬ 
ened his intellect, without having irritated his temper. When the argument was 
through, he said, ‘ perhaps he ought to notice the remarks of the opposite counsel, 
but this was a species of warfare in which he had the good fortune to have little ex¬ 
perience, and one in which he never dealt He was willing bis learned opponent 
should have all the advantage he promised himself from the display of his talents iu 
this way. When he came to this country he was a stranger, and was happy to say 
that from the bar generally and the court universally, be had experienced nothing but 
politeness, aud eveu kiuduess. He believed the court would do him the justice to say, 
that he had said or done nothing in this cause to merit a different treatment He had 
always been accustomed to admire aud even reverence the learning and eloquence of 
Mr. Pinckney, and he was the last man from whom he should have expected persona] 
observations of the sort the court had just witnessed. He had been in early life taught 
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by the highest authority, not to return railing for railing. He would only say that 
he had been informed that the learned gentleman had filled the highest office his 
country could bestow at the court of St. James. He was very sure that he had not 
learned his breeding in that school. The court and the bar were delighted ; for Mr. 
Pinckney was apt to bo occasionally a little overbearing.' When wo take into conside* 
ration the merit of resistance against the natural impulse of a warm Irish tempera* 
ment, we must admire still more the manner adopted by Mr. Emmet. Mr. Pinckney, 
as we gather from Wheaton’s life of that gentleman, afterward tendered the most 
ample and generous apology. * The manner,’ said he, * in which Mr. Emmet has 
replied, reproaches me by its forbearance and urbanity, and could not fail to hasten 
the repentance, which reflection alone would have produced, and which 1 am glad to 
have so public an occasion of avowing. I offer him a gratuitous and cheerful atone* 
ment; cheerful, because it puts me to rights with myself, and because it is tendered 
not to ignorance and presumption, but to the highest worth, intellect and morals, en¬ 
hanced by such eloquence as few may hope to equal; to an interesting stranger whom 
adversity has tried and affliction struck severely to the heart; to an exile whom any 
country might be proud to receive, and every man of a generous temper would be 
ashamed to offend.’ Now a bitter retort from Mr. Emmet, in the first place, might 
have engendered enmity in the breasts of these two great men, which would have ex¬ 
pired only with their lives. ... We published, some months since, a sketch enti¬ 
tled * The Battle of the Wines.’ Punch, following the hint perhaps, has a somewhat 
kindred article in verse, which he entitles ^Tht Wines, a Drama in one Scene,* It is 
a dialogue between Sherry and Port, which illustrates the parentage of each. Both 
colloquists have numerous near relatives in America: 

Sherry. Now let me hear the story of your wrongs. 

Port. Listen I You know, I think, my native land t 
Sherry. Yes, ’t b fair PurtugaL 

Port. Portugal ? — pooh I 

I'm F.n{!li»b, with a touch of foreign blood. 

They fancy from Oporto 1 am sprung: 

They little know me! 

Sherry. 1 'm all surprise. 

Port. I '1 tell my history, even from the cask 
Up to my present rich Jecanterhood. 

... In crutchM Fnsrs, 

Deep in a merchunt's cellar, I was born, 

The humble offspring of some wretched port 
And an old pump ; the worthy ancosior 
Of many uthers passing through the world 
Under the same disguises as m}8elil 

Sherry ; (aside.) 1 know the very spot; was once my home ! 

Port. I seemed at first a very weakly child; 

But doctoriog me with logwood and with sloe. 

In time 1 grew full bodied, as you see me. 

That \b a delightful correspondent of ours, now travelling in Vermont, who sends 
ns the following •Jottings on the Way* Won’t ho be kind enough to permit us to 
hoar from him * frequently if not oftener,* in the course of his joumeyiugs? He will 
always be welcome: Our friend is writing from Montpelier: 

'Oh ! that I could convey to you an idea of the grandeur and variety of Vermont scenery ! From 
Burlington to this place, where I snatch a few momenta to write you, the whole di^tance of forty miles 
is oue narrow valley, with naountaius on your right hand and on your leA ; some covsred with the 
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white fleeces of sheep and some with a white fleece of clouds, which seem to be creeping down their 
declivities; and others with changing woods, and others are bare-backed,and rise and fall like big 
boys playing at leap-frog overone another’s heads; and others still loftier are covered with that indi¬ 
go-blue which is seen about the Kuhiskills ; while af.ir-oflT,* Camel’s Hump’ shoots upward in sharp 
relief, presenting a sheer precipice of live hundred feet from its extreme jutting point. Hither parties 
oAen come to pass the night, and see the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them, and to throw 
stones down that awful chasm, waiting for the echo of their fragments to come back. Within this 
long valley flows the Winooski river, along whose banks we travelled in a coach, and watched it some¬ 
times querulously small, and picking its way around rocks, but at other times expanding in the mea¬ 
dows. The roads are very good; the coaches are driven with six horses in gallant style; and it 
does my eyes good to see them winding round the base of a mountain, presenting a specimen of the 
obsolete picturesque. I enjoyed my ride to this place very much. Several characters were in the 
coach; one of them a short-necked, fat-armed, fat-legged, fat-bellied individual—a cherub on a 
large scale. His nose had rod radiating streaks in iL He had a bad cough, variegated with a pain¬ 
ful hiccough. The sympathy of his fellow-passengers worked up the man into the terrors of death 
and fear of a pulmonary complaint. * That’s a most aw-ful cough you’ve got!' said one. ' I know 
a medicine,’ said another; 'you can try it; it may give you a little temporary relief. *T won’t do 
you any karm — that you may be sure on.’ ' Do you sweat any o’ nights. Sir?’ said a weazen-faced 
man in one corner; 'let me advise you to put yourself under treatment to-once-t. I been to New- 
York, myself, under the care of Doctor GacxN. He cut my palate off, probed and cauterized the 
(roceolt,and burnished my throat up with lunar-caustic, and be thought he done me some service; 
p’raps he did — 1 d’ know.’ * My suffering Sir,* said another, 'you’d better not be going any fur¬ 
ther with that’ere cough. You’d batter stop to Montpelier, and send for the 'Pictorial Hooey of 
Boneset.' They’ve got it to the ’pothecaries’. 'T won’t cure you, but't will do you good. I know’d 
a man once-t that was threw from a horse-t, that waa skeer’d to a umberel, that was set on hit legs 
ag’in by it.' All this waa consoling; but the corpulent man rolled up his eyes in terror, coughed 
again, while the perspiration stood out on bis forehead, and ordered out his luggage . . . How dif¬ 
ferent is the stage-coach from the rail-road car ; the one with its jaunty negligence of grouping, 
bobbing up and down, and knocking of heads together ; the other painfully square and mathemati¬ 
cally eveu, with its men packed down like porter in a basket, in double rows, with their heads all one 
way; speechless, and submitting to the great power which carries them on. C ——, I wish you 
could see in this northern region the ' eilent painted woods that paint the silent waters,* of which you 
speak at Doss’s. The fusion of green and gold and crimson is unspeakably beautiful. Only just 
DOW a fellow-passenger was describing to me a place where he stood for a half hour, a day or two 
ago, looking at these hues of autumn on the mirror of a still lake. The change of the leaf is glori¬ 
ous in your region,but not so gorgeous as here. How would John Waters exclaim, 'Color I co¬ 
lor! color!’ were he but here !’ . . • Oh! 1 wish you could have been with me In the ' Greed’n 

Moud’ntings!’ It is a fine country, but abounds in- Let me tell you what occurred to two 

friends of an old class-mate of mine the other night They were going a-courting in a small wagon, 
when their horse jostled a pole-cat in mid-road. 'By virtue of his office* he exercised the ' largest 
liberty,’ and from head to foot scattered these young gentlemen with the quintescence of his musk; 
gmntaparte nectaris sui. They sat together under the moon, partners in the same firm of afflic¬ 
tion, half dead with mortification and frankincense. Some of these animals are domiciled in houses. 
They have infected every joint of the master-builder, and supply the family with perfumery gratis, 
per anum. You are aware, i suppose, that when a pole-cat is iu a house, the master dare n't say his 
soul’s his own. He's all accommodation to the creature; and if he brushes him by accident, it's' Ex¬ 
cuse me, Sir; I ask your pardon or, ' Allow me. Sir, to pass between you and the fire or * 1 hope 
you find every thing you want in the wood-house or in the cellar. Can 1 do any thing to promote 
your comfort?’ But wait till he gets him as far off ai the point-blank range of a revolver ; then, 
like the man in Moliere's comedy, who addressed the bear as'Your Highness’when they were 
dancing a minuet together, but altered his tune when he fortunately got out of bis reach, the cry will 
be,' Shoot him!’ shoot him!” 

This is certainly not a savory subject ; but the untimely misfortune described in 
such uuminciuff Anglo-Saxon by our correspondent, tempts us to record a similar ac¬ 
cident which we recently heard depicted by a friend, a French gentleman, whose 
unostentatious but princely hospitality adds (what one could hardly deem possible) even 
a new charm and grace to the lovely banks of the Saint Lawrence, along the most 
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delightful reach of that resplendent stream. ‘ It ees twiinty year,* said he, ‘ since 
zat I was in New-Yo’k ; and I go up one night in z’ upper part de cit6, (’t was’most 
in de contree,) to see a fr^nde. Ah I oui! W ’en I com’ by de door-yard, I see 
eom’sing — I know not what he ees, but I s’ought he was leetil iHbeet; but he was 
ver* tame. I go up sofly to heem; ‘ Ah, ha!’ I say to m yself, ‘ I *av’ gots you I* 
So I strike him big stroke vis my ombrel on his neck. ‘ Ah, ha! sup’pose w’at he 

do ? B-a-a-h ! / .' He strike me back in my fkce wis his- Damn ! I cannot 

tell : it was awfnls — dreadfuls ! He s-m-e-l-1 so you cannot touch him — and I 
de sakme ! I s’row myself in de pond, up to my necks; but it make no use. I smell 
seex wee-eek ! I not like go in ze room wis my fraknde. I dig big hole to put my 
clo’es in de grounde : it not cure zem! 1 dig zem up: bah ! — it is de satime ! I 
put zem back — and dey smell one year; till zey rot in de ground. It ees fauct 
And so it was a fact; for no man bom of woman could ever counterfeit the fervor of 
disgust which distinguished the graphic delineation of that sad mishap. . . A mist 
oil the Tappa&n-Zee is almost a sublime thing. This morning, while we are await¬ 
ing the safe and sure ‘Arrow’ steamer to bear us to the metropolis, the Hudson is 
enveloped with an impervious vapor; yet above it, bathed in sunlight, rise the blue 
Palisades, and the mountain-heights thaterewhile looked down upon Andre, the un¬ 
fortunate Franco-British officer, struggling on ‘ gallow-tree.’ But hark you to the 
thunderous sound of the great steamers, moving invisibly to their distant goals, under 
that white cloud-curtain! It reminds one of the din of battle, the ‘ noise of the 
captains and the shouting,* shadowed forth in those picturesque lines of the * Bard of 
Hope 

* ’T IS morn, yet scarce y«n risfn sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout ncath sulphurous cauopy I’ 

We have received, and can conscientiously commend in the most cordial terms, 
the first number of a series of large pictures, forming what is denominated * The 
Army Port-Folio.* They are views of the ‘ Army of Occupation in Camp at 
Corpus Christi,’ a very full composition, admirably drawn, and unmistakeably faith¬ 
ful to the scene ; ‘ Monterey, as seen from a house-top in the main Plazathe 
* Heights beyond Monterey, with Gen. Worth’s division moving into position the 
‘Valley toward Saltillo,* an excellent picture, representing the scenery and atmos¬ 
phere around Monterey; and the * City of Monterey, with the Bishop’s Palace in 
the fore-groundleaving nothing to bo desired, as a complete illustration of the 
military operations of our army in this portion of Mexico. All these drawings, which 
as mere works of art are excellent, were taken on the spot by the gallant Captain 
Whiting, of the Seventh Infantry, and their entire faithfulness is attested in the 
strongest terms by General Worth, and other officers of the army. Each picture 
has attached to it marginal figures of reference to explanatory tables, indicating the 
several points of attack, etc., in the capture of Monterey. The drawings, which 
are large, are exceedingly well lithographed, and printed in tints, by Endicott. We 
are glad to learn that the demand for these views is wholly unexampled. • • • Our 
fair readers know very well that we entertain for no class of social delinquents so 
thorough a contempt as for a Male Coquette; so that we shall be considered as only 
just (‘Aristides, the Just!’) in condemning a kindred character, not unfrequeutly 
found in the ranks of their own sex. Here is a woful complaint of a cruel transgres¬ 
sor in this regard: ‘ You know very well my passion for Miss-, and what a dance 
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she has led me. She took me at the a^e of two-aod-twenty, and dodged with me 
above thirty years. 1 have loved her till she has grown as gray as a cat, and am 
with much ado become the master of her person, such as it is at present She is 
however in my eye a very charming old woman. We often lament that we did not 
marry sooner, but she has nobody to blame for it but herself. You know very well 
that she would never think of me while she had a tooth in her head.’ The * ci-de> 
rant jeune homme’ requested his correspondent to send him a congratulatory letter 
or an epithilamium upon the occasion. How different from the sadly satisfactory 
tone of this partly placid picture is the following kindling announcement of the joy¬ 
ful result in the case of one who had * early wooed and not untimely won :* 


* Now 1 Ml whibtle, now I Ml sing, 

Now I Ml caper, now I MI fling, 

Now the chairs about I Ml Jiug; 

For guess ye, man, 1 'm married ! 

* The happy day has come at last, 

A’ my d»>ubts and fears are past, 

A’ my cares behind me cast, 

For fast and firm 1 'm married. 

* Oh! how happy I am now I 
Happier th.in a prince, 1 trow; 

When I kiss her bonny mou', 

And think that 1 am married. 

* The bachelor’s a stupid ass! 

Pretends he does n't like a lass ; 
Weary may his inomeot* pass, 

Till ance that be gets married. 


* Oh ! the sumph, he disna ken 
That they nro far the happiest men 
Who a bonnie lass ha’e ta’en, 

And kissed her, and got married. 

* Never heed the want o’ siller; 

If her cheek’s a rosy color. 

Clasp her round, and whisper till her, 

* What think ye to be married?’ 

* Perhaps she ’ll say, ‘ Ye ’re no that blate, 
To speak to me at sic a rate;’ 

But never fear, for soon or late 
They’ re a' glad to be married. 

‘ Then you ’ll whistle, then you ’ll sing, 
Then you Ml caper, then you Ml fling; 

Oh! but’tunhappy thing 

When one gets fairly married I* 


This may perhaps be * ower Scotch* to suit the tastes of some of our readers; but 
they will understand it easily enough ; for the language of Love requires no glos¬ 
sary. • • • A WRITER in the last * North-American Review* draws this forcible and 
by no means overcharged picture of the Democratic Battle^Chound of America : 
* L'pon the western prairies, among the western * knobs,’ along those winding rivers, 
and by the side of the countless little water-courses of the vast Valley of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, are the rival spirits of Heathen and Christian democracy to contend for su¬ 
premacy. Already the battle is begun. And what a battle-field ! From the Alleg- 
hanies to the Rocky Mountains, from the frozen lakes of the North to the tepid 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico ! Every soil, every climate, every variety of surface. 
Of all the great products of the world, cofiee is the only one which does not or may 
not grow there. Take the people of Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, Germany, 
Italy and Spain, and place the whole in the valley beyond the Appalachians, and it 
would continue to ask for * more.* Ohio alone, without sinking a pit below the level 
of her valleys, could supply coal equal to the amount dug from the mines of Eng¬ 
land and Wales for twenty-five hundred years ; and Ohio is but a pigmy in the way 
of bitumen, compared with Western Pennsylvania and Virginia. Iron abounds from 
Tennessee to Lake Erie, and forms the very mountains of Missouri and Arkansas. 
Salt wells up from secret store-houses in every North-western State. Lead enough 
to shoot the whole human race is raised from the great metallic dikes of Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Copper and silver beckon all trusting capitalists to the shores of Lake 
Superior. And mark the water-courses, the chain of lakes, the immense plains 
graded for rail-roads by Nature*s own hand, the reservoirs of water waiting for canals 
to use them. Already the farmer far in the interior woods of Ohio or Indiana may 
ship his produce at his own door to reach Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Balti<» 
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more, or New-Orleans, and every mile of its transit shall be by canal, steam-boat, 
or rail-car. What a land is this for Democracy to try her hand in !’ • • - If we 
had not just been selecting from the best ‘specimens’ of our most tasteful type¬ 
founders the different varieties of new matdriel for our forthcoming Thirty-First 
Volume of the Knickerbocker; if we were not aware that our port-folios are suflS- 
ciently well supplied to satisfy the reasonable expectations of our readers J and if, so 
far as our own exertions are concerned, we did not know that ‘ where there is a ucill 
there is a way;* we should reluct at publishing the following extract from the letter 
of a friend, whose praise is that of ‘ Sir Hubert Stanley ‘ Let me not forget to 
tell you how much I have been charmed and gratified with the October Knicker¬ 
bocker. Ah ! his leaves always fall beautiful in October. Thank God, their fresh¬ 
ness is not even lost in December ; and they are interspersed with blossoms and 
flowers the year round. Long may they flourish in perennial beauty ; and may the 
fortunate winds scatter them at every portal, to cast their bright hues over hearts 
which might otherwise be sad !’ Touching such commendation us this, we might 
say, in the spirit of the young lady replying to some complimentary remarks of a 
gentleman : * I know that 1 do not possess the qualities which you are so kind as to 
attribute to me; but since you ascribe them to me, I take it for granted that you 
wish me to have them, and L-wWl therefore try to make your words true ; in this I 
may perhaps succeed.’ ... We have of course no means of knowing at this 
present writing whether we are right or not in our ‘ presumption,* but we cannot avoid 
thinking that the ‘ Fine Old English Gentleman,’ whose 

‘ Halls ro old were hunnf around 
With pikex aud guuA aud boWA,’ 

must have been suggested (or perhaps suggested) the picture drawn by Addison of 
Sir Roger De Coverly, as a sportsman : ‘ The walls of his great hall were covered 
with the horns of several kinds of deer that he had killed in the chase. His stable- 
doors were patched with noses that belonged to foxes of his own hunting down. One 
of these, for distinction sake, had a brass nail stuck through it; it had cost him some 
fifteen hours’ hard riding, carried him through half-a-dozen counties, killed him a 
brace of geldings, aud lost about half bis dogs. A widow who was slow in enter¬ 
taining his addresses, was the death of several foxes; he said that in the course of 
his amours he patched the western door of his stable ; for when the widow was cruel 
the foxes were sure to pay for it. In proportion as his passion for the widow abated, 
and old age came on, he left off' fox-hunting; but even then he entertained himself 
with a pack of stop-hounds, as they are called, which make amends for their lack of 
speed by the deepness of their mouths and the variety of their notes, which in the 
present case were suited in such a manner to each other that the whole ‘cry’ made 
up a complete concert. Their owner we are told was so nice in this particular that 
a gentleman having made him a present of a very fine hound, he returned it by the 
servant, with a great many expressions of civility; but desired him to tell his master 
that the dog he had sent was indeed a most excellent bass, but that at present he 
only wanted a counter-tenor!’ . . . Sitting up in our eyrie, in the pilot-house of 
the ‘ Arrow’ steamer — by willing permission of the obliging gentleman who, as Mrs. 
Rambbottom expresses it, ‘ always has hold of the handle of the vessel’ — we have 
been accustomed to look down upon the various ‘ goods, wares and merchandise’ 
which are usually ‘stowed’ on the forward deck. Among other things, we have oc¬ 
casionally seen, from an up-river factory, some ten thousand gross of * Lucifer 
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Matches’ in a bunch, not finished, but as yet in a state of disintre^ated pine; yet 
matches, notwithstanding, and smelling, to say the least, as if they were not ‘ made 
in heaven.* While we were thinking this morning how many cigars would be lighted 
from the big bundle of materiel before us, the mere word ‘ matches’ led us off at a 
tangent to matrimonial alliances, and therewithal to thoughts of the past; and in that 
connection rose to remembrance a few quaint lines by one Peter Anthony Motteaux, 
who lived and wrote in the sixteenth century, but who has been dead for many a 
score of years. Thus they run : 


‘Man 18 for woman ma<le, 

And woman made for manf 
As the spur is Tor ilie j.ule. 

An for liquor is the can. 

So man's fur woman made, 
And woman 'a made lor man. 


* As the sceptre to be sway'd, 
As to nurhl the serenade. 

A? for pudding is the pan, 
As to cool us is the fan, 

So man's for woniun made, 
Aud woman’s mado for man.’ 


If any of our friends are under the impression (as we confess ourselves to have 
been) that the subject of education cannot be made attractive to the general reader, 
they will find, on perusing the capital paper in preceding pages on * Manly Educa¬ 
tion,^ that they are greatly mistaken. We are glad to see the writer dwelling upon 
the necessity of paying attention to the physical demands of the human system. 
Persons engaged in sedentary pursuits are beginning to understand the importance of 
this. When we see clergymen, lawyers, judges, and other professional gentlemen, 
as we frequently do at the superb bowling-saloons of Mr. Graves, next to the Astor- 
House, in Vesey-street, engaged for purposes of exercise in the healthful game of 
ten-pins; expanding their chests, giving vigor to their muscles and play to their 
lungs, we regard it as a favorable omen that pale dyspeptics will by-and-by disap¬ 
pear from the thoroughfares, and cadaverous faces from our pulpits. • • • Jarvis 
the painter was never considered, we believe, as a strictly pious man, in the general 
acceptation of that term ; nor was he, so far as we can learn, a very rigid attendant 
upon the observances of the Christian Sabbath. Certain it is, that on one occasion 
'a neighbor of his remonstrated with him for not going to church on Sunday, and set 
forth the certainty of future retribution for the habitual omission of that sacred duty. 
Jarvis replied; ‘ Well, it is the same thing, any how. Yon say I shall be damned 

if I do 7i’< go to church, and I'll he d - d if I do /’ The argument was a non- 

aequitur, and the deacon ‘gi’n in.* • • • It is amusing enough to run one’s eye 
carelessly over the advertisements in the columns of a widely-circulated daily jour¬ 
nal. The grammar of many is slightly lax, aud the rhetoric of others not altogether 
comprehensible. ‘ Par example 


I F this advertisement should meet the eye of the smallish gentleman who called for something he 
did not 8tate. and was not willing to leave his name, at lii-1 Bowery, for Mr. Smith, can see him 
without CO ning the second time Cth Ave, next to the S. Bank, from 7 a. m. to 6 p. M-, which may save 
some trouble hereafter. TBS 

What did that ‘ smallish* gentleman do, when he * called for something which he 
did not state, and was not willing to leave his name?’ But here is another: 

W ANTED: (To Tailors :) A young man can be accommodated witli good board and seat-room, 
with the privilege of a girl on reasonable terms, by applying at No. 11 Uestor-slreel, up stairs, 
to-morrow, or as soon us couvcuicut this week. 


We scarcely know of a more touching instance of ‘ the ruling passion strong in 
death* than is afforded in the last words of a school-master who had gone in and ont 
before successive little flocks in the same place for upward of thirty years. When 
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the film of death was gathering over his eyes, which were soon to open in the pre¬ 
sence of Him who took little children in his arms and blessed them, he said: 

getting dark-the boys may go out 

* Mary*8 Dream V — that is the question. 

it is worthy of either of them. * Who wrote it?’ again we ask. 
do n’t remember it; and perhaps ire do n’t; 
a life-time memory, going back to ‘ primitive 


something like this: 


‘The moon had climbed the hi"hcBt hill 
Thai rises o’er the source of Dee, 

And from its eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tower and tree ; 
When Mary lani her down to rest. 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea. 
When, soft and low, a voice was heard, 
Saying, ‘Maky, weep no more for me!' 

II. 

‘She from her pillow gently raised 

Her head, to ask who there might be. 
And saw young Sandy shivering stand. 
With visage pale and hollow e’e. 

‘Oh! Mary dear, cold is my clay, 

It lies beneath the stormy sea; 

Far in its depths 1 sleep alway. 

So, Maay, w eep no more for me. 


It is 

-school’s dismissed !* • • • Who wrote 

It is not Burns’s, nor Tannehill’b, although 
But perhaps you 
but as it runs in our recollection, (and 
boyhood,’ is seldom treacherous,) it is 


iti. 

I ‘ * Three stormy nights and stormy days 
I We tos.scd upon the raging mam, 

I And long we strove our bark t<> save, 

' But all our ctriviug wus in vain; 

i Even then, when horror t hilled my blood. 
My heart was hlled with love for thee. 
The storm is past, and I'm at rest, 

So, Mart, weep no more for me. 

XV. 

“Oh! Mary, dear, thyself prepare. 

We soon shrill meet upon that shore 
Where love is free from doubt and care. 
And thou and i shall part no more I’ 
Loud crew the cock; the shadow fled; 

No more of Nandy could she see ; 

But soft the passiug spirit said, 

‘ Sweet Maky, Weep no more for me!'' 


Old, certainly ; and subject to possible mistakes in the transcription from one of the 
cells of reminiscence; but is n’t it good 7 . . . Ws decline the elaborate notice of 
*De8kong*8 New System of Multiplication and Subtraction.* He is by no means 
* uniformly accurate in his results,’ as has been frequently tested. Our friend Pro¬ 
fessor Mapes (but he is facile princepa in every thing) has a much better, because 
always correct method. We have often seen him add up long columns, eight or ten 
figures wide, at the same time, and with wonderful rapidity. ... * Did you ever 
bear,’ writes an esteemed correspondent, ' the following good story of a namesake of 
your great progenitor, who held, or whilome used to hold, the title through courtesy 

of Prince of S-? He was a member of the ‘ Rensselaer County Washington 

Benevolent Society ;* and one Fourth-of-July, when the Society dined at the hotel, 
he was appointed to go out upon the balcony, on the giving of a certain toast, and 
address the people outside. Unfortunately, the toast came rather late in the dinner, 
and our orator was too much inspirited for sober eloquence. Holding on to the rail¬ 
ing, he began: * G-e-e-n’-men and fe-l-l-l-o-w cizzens! On this day, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six years ago, Ge-n-Fl WASH-iN’-TON,whom I wear in my but~ 
ion-hole, died !* The climax was reached,, and the speech at an end. . . . Wk 
perceive that ‘ Punch’ has taken up the plan proposed by ‘ Ollapod’ some ten years 
ago, of having the steam-whistles of locomotives made to discourse eloquent music. 
We wish they would adopt the improvement on the New-York and Erie Rail-Road; 
for the supernatural shriek which their iron-horse now sends to us over the Tappaan 
Zee * makes night hideous’ indeed. . . . Our friend Gilbert Davis, Esquire, in 
addition to a clip of hair from the tail of the ass upon which our Saviour rode into 
Jerusalem, has recently obtained from Italy a bone from the arm of the beloved dis- 
disciple, St John. He says that when he was travelling in that country toward Rome, 
he saw at various places, religiously treasured up and reverently exhibited, a hand, an 
arm, or a leg, of t'.e same saint; but at Rome they showed him, in a kind of cage. 
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safe I'rom sacrilegious hands, the entire skeleton ! Then, he says, and not till then, 
was he convinced ! . . . What striking misnomers are many of the soubriquets 
applied to popular personages ; and what is still more, how frequently do they lead to 
an entire niisconceplioii of character. You have heard of * Old Sol. Smithf' Teadorl 
‘ Av conrs’ you have, if you are not deficient in that ‘ edication’ which, according to 
our well-bo!ov<id friend, the historian of ‘ Peter Cram,’ is ‘ the creownin’ glory of 
the Uiiifed-u 8tates-n’—the ‘edication of the newspapers.’ Coming into the pub- 
Tcation-ofiice the other morning from Dobd’s, we found awaiting us, in company 
wltli an old friend, the versatile and accomplished Editor of that every-where-quoted 
journal, the ‘ St. Louis ReveilUt (an old-time correspondent of this Magazine, who 
has signally developed the truth of the maxim, ‘ Laugh and grow fat') we found, we 
say, awaiting us, * Old Sol. Smith.* ‘ Old Sol.,* forsooth ! Fancy a tall, dignified, 
scarcely middle-aged gentleman-farmer, neat as wax, clad entirely in fine unshorn 
wool vestments, of a lightish-blue color, with the calm, self-possessed manners of a 
man accustomed to society and to human nature, and you have * Old Sol. SmIth* 
exactly. But that we knew he was the best * Mawworm' living, having seen him, 
while sore w’ith laughter, in that part and that only, at the Park-Theatre, we could 
never have believed him to be an actor, or a distinguished manager of troops of actors. 
Strong common sense, simplicity of manners, well-reasoned arguments from sound 
premises, humor never de trop^ or pressed into service; these we retain as charac¬ 
teristics of * Old Sol.,* of whom we shall never read, and whom we shall never hear 
spoken of, without protesting mentally against the utter fallacy of popular impres¬ 
sions. • • • Most persons would doubtless consider a rusty anchor suspended at the 
bows of a vessel as a theme not very suggestive of poetry; but touch it with the 
waud of Imagination, and observe the change: 

‘That anchor soon will chanpe the Uy of merry seamen here. 

For the • Yeo lieave o I’ and the ‘ Heave-atvay!’ and the sighing sailor's chesr; 

O. deep sea diver, who shall soon behold such sights as thou? 

The lioary nion.«iters' palaces ! methinks what joy 'twere now 
To go plumb plunging down amidst the as-seinhly of the whales, 

And feet the churned sea round me boil beneath their scourging tails! 

Then deep in tangle-woods to hglit the fierce sea unicorn, 

And send him foiloii and bellowing back, for all his ivory bom; 

'J'u leave the subtle sword-fish of bony blade forlorn, 

And for the ghastly grinuiug shark to laugh hia jaws to scorn I 

* O. broad-armed fisher of the deep ! whose sports can equal thina I 
The monster weighs a thousand tons that tugs ihy cable-line; 

And night by nijiit, 'tis thy delight, thy glory day by day. 

Through deep-green sea and breaker white the giant gome play. 

But, shamer of our little sports I forgive the name i gave, 

A fisher’s joy i.s lo destroy ; thine office is to save. 

O, lodger in the sea-kiug’s halls 1 wouldst thou could understand 
Whose be the white bones by thy side, or who that dripping band 
Slow swaying in the heaving waves that round about thee bend. 

With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing their ancient friend !' 

Isn't there poetry in an old anchor? • • - A touno correspondent at Andover, 
(Man.,) who seems to fancy that we are waiting for hie *copy,* requests us to 'say 
what we should like him lo write upon for our paper.' * Will you please to suggest,* 
he writes, ‘such theme or topic as you Would like to have me employ my pen upon t 
Proee or verse, it matters not which.* Oh, certainly: write the history of the unfor- 
Innate young lady who died of love and green apples, a long time ago, in an apart¬ 
ment of the old Van Tassel house, now the delightful * Sunnyside Cottage* of Gior- 
FRET Crayon. The room is still haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate young 
damsel. We have often seen her walking in white through the halls of that olanitf 
VOL. XXX. 61 
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mansion, without making the slightest noise upon the quaintly-tiled pavement — toe 
have. • • * We regret that the very interesting chapter of ‘ The Oregon Trail* 
did not reach us in season for insertion in its proper department of the present num¬ 
ber. It will grace our next. • • ♦ Thk paper in preceding pages upon ‘ The Crib~ 
hinge of the Author of Tristam Shandy* will arrest attention. But plagiarist or 
no plagiarist, we have never known but one Laurence Sterne. There are later 
plagiarists not a few, with far less to redeem their pilferings, who would no better 
stand an examination of their claims to originality. Apropos of this matter of pla¬ 
giarism: the reader may have seen perhaps this thought in Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, illustrating the spotlessness of that chastity which is above temptation: 

* He comei too near, who comes to be denied.' 


This is‘cribbed’in precisely SO many words from Sir Thomas OvERBURY. • • • When 
we receive a literary publication from a manufacturing town, such as ‘ The Ladies* 
Magazine and Casket of Literature * for example, published at Lowell and Nashua, 
(Mass.,) a pleasure is conveyed to us that is almost independent of any interest awa¬ 
kened by the contents of the work itself; it is the reflection, how much pleasant 
mental relief from toil, how much agreeable literarj^ exercitation, it may and without 
doubt does awaken among the fair and interesting ‘ operatives’ of those vast estab¬ 
lishments. Such publications may become the intellectual stepping-stones for the 
genius of a Sedgwick, a Gould, or a Sigourney. • • • That was a brief but forci¬ 
ble sketch of an affected young clergyman, which the New-Hampshire judge gave 

in a line or two of his diary: * Went to church this morning: heard Mr.-preach 

himself above an hour, much to his own satisfaction.’ It was just such a young 
* divine’ who said to an old preacher: ‘ How docs it happen that you write but one 
sermon a week? 1 preach three new sermons every Sabbath. I could write a ser¬ 
mon every day in the week, and make nothing of it.’ * No doubt; precisely nothing* 
was the reply ; ‘ but that is exactly what 1 wish to avoid. 1 labor to make something 
of my sermons.’ • • • We never encountered, until a day or two since, the famous 
‘ Dragon of Wantley* What a * p’ison critter’ it was ! Her© he is ‘ on view:’ 


*OLD«<torie« tell how Hr.RCOLES, 

A dragon nir.w at Leriia. 

With seven he uIj* aiiii fourteen eyes. 

To f-ee and well dl^cern-a; 

But he had a cluU, tins dragon to drub. 

Or lie had ne’er (lon»- it. I warrant ye ; 

But More of >luro-Hall, with noUiiug nt all. 
He slew the Uragou of W aiilley. 

'This dragon had two furious wings, 

Kacli ()>ie upon each Mhou der. 

With a slinif iii hi-, tail as Ion ' as a Hail, 

U hie!) in ide him bolder and holder. 

He had loiK claws, uii.l iii his jaws 
Four-aiid-forty l''elli of iron, 
ith a hide a» t lU.'li as anv huff, 

Which did him round environ. 


'Have you not hoard how the Trojan horse. 
Hail sevoiity men in his belly? 

This dr ii’oii wn* not quite so big. 

But very near. I tell yo. 

Devonretl he poor clibdren three. 

That could ii.»t with liim gr.ipple, 

And at one sup he e.at them up, 

As oue would eat an apple. 

* Some say this dragon was a witch; 

Some say he wa# u divel. 

For from liis iio*e a smoke arnae. 

And with It hiirniuz snivel. 

Which he cast off. when he did cough, 

In a well th.it he did sliiiid by. 

Which maile it look j i^t like a brook 
Running with burning brandy!’ 


It is a long story, bow * More of More-Hall,’ a valiant knight, vanquished this 
monster, but the reader may as well have a look at tiie conqueror before he sets out 
on his desperate enterprise : 

‘ Had you seen him as he issueil forth, 

How fierce he liKiked wnd luff, 

You would have thouirht him lor to be ' 

S-'iim Kirvpiiaii porni|.i,r; * 

He frij'liteil all. cats. do.;s, and all, | 

E u h co v, each h"isH. and each hog ; 

For fe ir they did fli-c. for they to »k him to be | 

Borne strange outlandish h^ge-hog. | 


‘To see this fight all people then 
Got up on trees .md liouscs. 

On chiinrlies some, mid chimneys too| 

But thr.se pul on their trow.sers. 

Not to spoil their hose: as soon hs he rose, 
To m ike him strong aud mighty. 

He drank by tlie tale six pots of ale, 

And a quart of uqua-ViUe !* 
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We should not omit to state, that * Jessb/ of the most distinctive character, was 
in the end administered to the monster by Mr. More. • • • We are glad to hear 
that Mr. Douglas Jekrold, in a number of his * Newspaper* for the last week of 
August, did us the justice to acknowledge the true character of the letter of an 
anonymous American scribbler, which had been smuggled into that admirable jour¬ 
nal, respecting the alleged course of the Editor of this Magazine upon the subject 
of International Copy right The excellent article from the ‘ Mirror* daily gazette, 
copied into the * Newspaper,’ with appropriate remarks, rendered the exposd and the 
amende complete. • • • We gave the other day from ‘ The Gentleman's Academic^ 
or Book of Saint Alhans* a few of the * articles of gentrie ’ and ‘ vices contrary to 
gentlemen ;* and from this source we derive the ensuing ‘ Four Virtues of Chitalrie :* 
‘ First: Just in his actions, cleanness of person, pittie to the poore, gratious in pri¬ 
son, reverent and faithful to his Goo: Second: that he be wise in battaile, prudent 
in his fighting, having his wit alwaies in readinesse: the Third is, that he be not 
slow in his wurres, regard that his quarrel be true, thanke God ever for his victorie, 
and to have measure in his sustenance : the Fourth, to be strong and steadfast in 
his gouvernement; to hope of victorie, not to fly the field nor shame his coate-armor. 
Also, that he be not boasting proud of his manhood; look that he be curteous, lowly 

and gentle, and without ribauldrie in his language.’ • • • If ‘B -’of B- 

could hear our mutual friend ‘ T. H.* tell the story which ho writes^ he would ‘ give 

up the hat.’ The other day, at an inn in B-, kept by a good old Mohawk 

Dutchman, a gentleman made his arrangements to leave in the evening for Detroit; 
but as the bout did not go out, about ten o’clock he made his appearance again in the 
bar-room. * Ha !* said Boniface, ‘ I t’ou't you vash gone up de Lakes; my rooms 
ish all fulls now.’ ‘ No,’ said the gentleman, ‘ 1 did n’t get off*; the boat do n’t go 
till morning.* Yuas, yaks; I understands: the boat vat wents to-night don’t go 
till to-morrow; yaks, yaas!’ • • - A friend repeated to us the other day a * Lovc^ 
Song of a Phrenologist* which made us merry for a few minutes, the idea was so 
utterly ridiculous. It commenced something like this : 


‘ When first I yazed upon thy head, 
Div-’ftied of coiiccahiijT hair, 

Auil traced the ‘orj^uiis*’ uVr it spread, 
1 fixed ojy wauderiug wishes there. 


‘ For HOOD I found thou hadst a mind. 
Surpassing every other b!ie, 

Where ‘rev’reiice ’ * love’and * wit’combined 
\V'ilh • hope’ and ‘ideality.’ * 


Pretty sight to ‘ gaze upon,’ a woman with a bumpy head ‘ divested of concealing 
hair!' • • ‘We have dropped in on two or three occasions at the * Broadway 
Theatre^* and have been delighted to find that we have now one theatrical establish¬ 
ment, that in the splendor of its appointments and the pleasantness of its auditory 
accommodations, is an honor to the city. It is a positive luxury to sit upon the fine 
brocade-sofas in the boxes, with ‘ ample room and verge enough’ for the limbs, 
with every thing upon the stage and every person about you in the audience dis¬ 
tinctly visible. The scenery and machinery are admirable; and in the only play in 
which we have been able to see the company, * The School for Scandal, they ac¬ 
quitted themselves with entire credit. A succession of good plays hsis been followed 
by a complete ballet company from Paris, who have been crowding the vast dimen¬ 
sions of the house nightly. VVe shall hereafter have more to say of this splendid 
establishment, so honorable to the enterprise and liberality of Colonel Mann, and 
shall enter upon some notice in detail of the principal male and female performers. 
We are glad to find enthroned in state at the box and parquette office our old friend 
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Houghton, Junior, formerly of our rteamer, ‘ The Knickerbocker.* CourteBV and 
attention to the Broadway Theatr^-goen who may apply at his department are 
therefore secured. • • * It is a very ‘long time ago’ since Thomas Hughes, of 
Gray’s-Inn, London, wrote ‘ The Mutforiunes of King Arthur;' but at this day 
some there be, and they perhaps not quernlous nor disappointed spirits either, who 
would assent to the troth of these two stanzas; 

‘Tongues are untamde, and Fame is Envie’s do?pe. 

That absent barckes. and present fawno a* fast; 

It feaniift dares, and > ct hath lies er dotie. 

But 'dures: iliourh deaili redeeme us from a’i foe 
beaide, >et deaiU redeem* lu not from lou^uea. 

* Thine. Death, is all that east or west can see; 

For thee we live ; our coming^ is not long ; 

Spare us, but whiles we may prepare our erareet 
Though thou wert slowe, we hasten of ourselves. 

The h<»ur that gave did also take our lives; 

No soouer meu than mortal were we boro.' 

It must be very comfortable in a Parisian restaurant, if wo may judge from the 
report of a friend, recently returned from the French capital. He called at a caf6, 
where he hoped to encounter a friend. The vast place was dense with smoke ; and 
on inquiring if his countryman had arrived, the attendant said : ‘ What would your 
friend bo likely to order?’ He mentioned the dish he had frequently heard him com¬ 
mend. * Come with me,* said the attendant, taking in his hand a small pair of orna¬ 
mented bellowB. They plunged into the smoke-cloud, and after knocking succes¬ 
sively against concealed legs, and treading on invisible toes, the attendant paused, 
Knd plied his little bellows over a table that stood against the wall. * Is this your 
friend ?’ said he, as the smoke edied away before the puffs of the gilded wind-instru¬ 
ment It * was n't any body else and down the two young Americans sat, to talk 
about home, while the smoke-cloud again settled down upon them. * * * In con¬ 
nection with Paris and its restaurants, let us speak of a French restaurant in this 
town, which we can cordially commend for many and rare merits. Monsieur Matc- 
aiN, at Number 27 Dey-street, without pretence, without ostentation, but with cour¬ 
teous attention, singleness of purpose, the choicest wines, the most matchless cookery, 
and the pleasantest personal attendance, will satisfy the demands of any tasteful 
* good-liver* or luxurious gourmet. Tnere are few metropolitan things more delight¬ 
ful than a dinner at Monsieur Maturin’s with a party of agreeable friends. We 
‘■peak of the things which we do know.' • • • ‘Why was Queen Elizabeth a 
greater personage than Napoleon? Give it up? He was a won-der^ but she was 
a Tu-dor !* We have handed over the manuscript of this execrable pun, with * real 
name and address,’ to our friend the Chief of Police. The writer is ‘ spotted,* and 
his future course will be narrowly watched. • • • The ^New-York Evening Mirror' 
daily journal has received into itself the ‘ Daily Gazette and TimeSt' and is now 
among the liveliest, best conducted and widest circulated of our daily sheets. Mr. 
Fuller is indefatigable in his efforts, and his capable assistants second well his exer¬ 
tions. A second series of * Tom Pepper' is commenced as a feuilleton, which is 
continued in the 'Weekly Mirror' now a very handsomely-printed sheet, in the folio 
form. • • • We have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with the writer of 
the opening paper in the present number ; but if he be not a true angler, rather than 
a mere catcher of fish ; a lover of nature, with a kind, open heart; such a man, 
in short, as father Walton himself would have loved, then shall we acknowledge 
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that we have ‘missed,’ aud immedialcly ‘ go down one.’ Although no review, strictly 
speaking, was intended of Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ we are well pleased with the de¬ 
served tribute paid to that fine old English classic, the best pastoral in any language, 
and to the accomplished American editor, who has admirably discharged the trust 
aligned him, which it is quite easy to see must have been to him a mere ‘labor of 
love.’ The Editor, to onr own knowledge, is quite right in differii'g with Mr. Her¬ 
bert, (who furnishes for the volume a paper on ‘ Long-Island Fishing’) as to the size 
of flies to be used in this country, compared with those used in England. Mr. Her¬ 
bert is wrong too in supposing that trout are not taken in our rivers. A friend of ours 
has frequently taken trout in the Sacondaga, which is a wide river, and we know of 
their having been taken in the Hudson. . . . ‘ Ollapod’ ouce placed on paper the 
sound of a kiss, but it required an exquisite torture of the types to make it clear to 
the ear of the reader. Sir Philip Sydney, in a few lines treating ‘0/ a Kisse,* if 
he does not give us the sound gives us the substance of that seal of love : 

‘Best charee, anti bravest retreate in Cupid’s fight, 

.\ double key which opens to the heart ; 

Miist rich, when iintht his riches it iiii]) irt, 

Nest of young’ jnyo.s. scho >liiirister of dfliirht; 

Tea< hiiif: the incHne at once tn tnke iiiul ^mvc. 

'rhi! fi ieinJIy stay, whose lilowesb-uh Mound and hcale; 

The pettie de.ith, where each in other live : 

Poore hope’s first wealth, hostage of prumiso weake, 

Breakfast t»f love!’ 


Wi have seldom seen a more beautiful volume than the ^ Book of Parables* by 
our Saviour, recently published by the Messrs. Appleton and Company. It is illu¬ 
minated ill gold and the most gorgeous colors aud devices on every page ; it is printed 
entirely in legible black-letter; and its binding, in papier mache made to resem¬ 
ble elaborately-carved w’ood, is wholly unique and preeminently beautiful. One 
could hardly imagine a more charming present for a young lady. . . • We have 
two communications, ‘ compositions’ wo suspect them to be, from the lead-plummet 
lines of the crooked-writer, which we think wo shall never ‘ put in,’ even as a pis- 
aller. One is *0n Avarice* and the other ‘O/i Envy* The only thing worth reading 
about the latter is its motto, which is admirable, and in fact exhausts the subject; the 
rest being second-hand ' leather and prunella : ‘ The envious man is in pain upon all 
occasions which ought to give him pleasure. The relish of life is inverted ; and the 
objects which administer the highest satisfaction to those who are exempt from this 
passion, give the quickest pangs to persons who are subject to it. All the perfections 
of their fellow-creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, valor and wisdom are provoca¬ 
tions of their displeasure. What a wretched and apostate state is this ; to be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a man because we approve him ! The condition of the 
envious man is the most emphatically miserable ; he is not only incapable of rejoic¬ 
ing in another’s merit or success, but lives in a world wherein all mankind are in a 
plot against his quiet, by studying their own happiness and advantage.’ An article 
‘O/i Putty* would be an attractive paper, with an attractive title ! . . . The follow¬ 
ing was written in a letter for the post-otfice of a ladies’ fair. It is unique :' 


‘One, who your eye would fill, 
Puhtiesd'd of rliwiiiiig bkill, 
(And, |irai<e hiiiia.>) miu will. 
You cannot flutter him any ;) 

* With Btrcnsih of mind endow’d. 
Which yet has uot allow'd 
The follies of the crowd 
To soil or spatter him any: 


‘ Would ask. to cure the smart 
Of < L IMD S fiery dart. 

To jnii) his hand and heart 
With yours lu matrimony. 

* If you your aid supply, 

He sees uo reason why 
He cuiinut iheu defy 
Old Tiais to batter him any!’ 
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This original young gentleman can scribble verse, we can easily conceive, with¬ 
out the aid of a rhyming-dictionary. ... A correspondent at Baltimore re¬ 
cently sent us a good but quite too elaborate a story of a wag who last summer 
startled a dinner-table-full of eager feeders with the intelligence that an ice-berg had 
found its way up the bay to witliiii fifteen miles of the city; that it had been char¬ 
tered from the city authorities, steps cut in its sides to the top, and an ice-cream 
establisiiment opened upon its summit; two milch-cows having been elevated to the 
top and fed on sugar, were giving ice-cream every time they were milked! This is 
almost us big a etory as ‘ Dan MAijBLE’sof the man who drove the machinery of two 
saw-mills with the whey which ran from his immense cheese-presses. . . . Ir W6 
had n’t so many boon friends and clever corre.-poudents among members of the legal 
profession, wo would quote the foliowiug description of their class ; but as it is, it 
would hardly do: ‘ Lawyers are men who hire out their words and a:iger ; who aro 
more or less passionate according as they are paid for it, and allow their client a quan¬ 
tity of wrath proportionable to the fee which they receive from him.’ . . . Wk 
liave been favored with the perusal of a great portion of an illustrated work, in 
the press of the Brothers Harper, entitled ‘ Campaign Sketches of the U*cir with 
Mexico.* The volume is from the pen of Captain W. S. IJenrv, of the United 
States’ Army; a gentleman whose occasional letters from the seat of war, published 
in the ^Spirit of the Times' literary and sporting journal have been widely copied 
and much admired. The qualities of the writer s style are, directness and simplicity, 
with a picturesqueuess in the descriptive portions, not less faithful than it is attrac¬ 
tive. . . . ‘ It has been remarked by the greatest philosophers of our time, and 
is also our opinion,* that we are, w’ith the exception of owls and monkeys, the most 
serious people on the face of the globe. Our very amusements have an air of solem¬ 
nity about tlicm. Tliis has been observed by all travelled -\merican8, who have been 
enabled to contrast the of Kuropean hilarity with the seriousne.s.s of our own, 

and it is the constant comme.;t of intelligent foreigners. * We have no amusemenU 
now-a-days,’ said a friend, a resi(|ent in the country, to ns the other day. ‘ There 
used in my young days to be husking-bees, and quilting-frolics, and convocations of 
the young, of both sexes, to pare apples, etc.; but it is quite otherwise now. The 
people, young and old, labor all the week, and their only amusement consists in going 
on Sunday to church. I seldom see any body laugh, now,’ he added; * we have 
become a very grave people.’ .\re we any better for it ? S ped not. . . . Wk do 
not recognize the western friend who expresses his gratification at the few words 
which w'e devoted in our last to the ‘ Tittlebat-Titmouse' whom we encountered in 
our recent trip up the Great Lakes; but we are glad that he considered the allusion 
well-deserved. ‘ An impudent fellow,’says Addison, * is an outlaw in good breeding, 
and one may express hi.s mind of him fully.’ When a person speak.s coarsely, or acts 
rudely, he has dressed himself clean to no purpose. The clothing of our minds cer¬ 
tainly ought to be regarded before that of our bodies. To betray in a man’s talk a 
corrupt imagination, or in his manner familiar impertinence, is a much greater ofieuco 
against the conduct of gentlemen than any negligence of dress. Our ‘Tittlisbat* 
reminded us continually of Squire Weston’s landlord at the ‘ Hercules Pillars," who 
liad all the r^ws of the town, and could tell how affairs went, knowing a great deal, 
since ‘ the horses of many of the quality stood at his house!’ 

A MOST provok’ny muconccpiion has prevented the appearance of nearijr two pa^et of 
Notices of New Publications, and two of * Goivip,' which bad been placed io type. Our friends the 
booksellers must pardon the unavoidable omission. They shall have alteotion in our next. 
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* W* regard it as the very best work of its kind in the Union.* — St. Albans (FI.) JottrnaL 

' Thk Knickerbockeb was received with unfailing punctuality on the first of the month, which 
however is the least merit of this agreeable miscellany; for its contents are os invariably good as 
its appearance is punctual.* — William Cullkn Bryant, iit the Htw-York Evening Post. 

‘ Thk last Knickbrrocker is exceedingly good. There arc no less than twenty-four original ar¬ 
ticles, and all of the right sort; some of them worthy of Blackwood’s palmiest days. The Editor^s 
Tabu is in Mr. Clark’s happiest vein; varied and racy in a remarkable degree.’ 

Nete-York Commercial Advertiser, 

* Thk Knickerrocrer seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.’ — national Intelligencer. 

'’Thk Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com- 
petitioirin the higher walks of literature.'— Albany Argus. 

* Wk have here* an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 

press; the venerable Knickerbockkr. The ‘ Editor’s Table’ is always the most attractive portion 
of ‘Old Knick.’s’ monthly bill of fare — to us at least; and in the present number wo have fouud 
it-more so !’ — Tfeto-York ‘ Oaz. and Times.* 

Prkbidknt Everett, or Harvard College, late Mirister to Ekclard. —‘I peruse the 
Knickerbocker with high gratification. It seems to roe of an order of merit quite above the 
average of the periodicals of this cla^% English or American.* 

Hon. J. K. Paulding, late Secretary of the Navy. —'The manner in which the Knickkr- 
BOCKXR is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.’ 

Prof. Longfellow, Cambridge University. — ‘ The Knickerbockkr stands high in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to most of the English magazines, and well deserves its large list of subscribers.’ 

Hon. Robert M. Charlton, Georgia. — The Knickerbockkr is a work which requires no puff- 
iog; and I shall always feel that I am conferring a favor on thoee to whom 1 recommend it. 

BIrb. L. H. Sigournkt. —‘ I have long regarded the Knicxxrbocxxr as the best periodical in 
Anerica, and it really seems second to none abroad.* ^ 

The London ‘ Times.* — ‘ The London ‘ Times* commends the Knickxrbocxxr in cordial 
terms, and speaks of several articles fVom which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub¬ 
lication.’ — London Cor. N. ‘ Ev. Star.* 

The London Examiner. — ‘This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles, which are numerous apd short, various and interesting, are well worthy of imita¬ 
tion by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.’ 

London ‘ Morning Chronicle.—' Judging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to con¬ 
sider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, in- 
Btnictire and amusing.* 

The London Literary Gazette. —'The taste and tsdent which the Kniceerbocsxr displays 
are highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.* 

LoimoN Metropolitan Monthly Magazine. — ‘We have read several numbers of this tal¬ 
ented periodical, and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state of clvUi- 
zation to which humanity has yet arrived.’ 

L^nsDON ‘ Athenaeum.* — From a very clever Monthly Magazine, ‘ Tke Knickerbocker* of New- 
York, we copy tlie following spirited story,’ etc. ^ 

Six Edward Bulwer Lytton. — ‘ The Knickerbocker is the best American periodical I have 
yet Veen. 1 take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned expressly for your work.' 

Cbarlks Dickens, Cs^— I read the Knickerbocker with very great pleasure: it is indeed a 
BKWt Yariout and entertaining periodical. It tdfords me pleasure to contribute to the pages of a 
work which numbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Irving.’ 

Rky. Or. Dick, Scotland.— ‘1 have read a »>od many of the articles in the few numbert of the 
Knickerbocker which you sent me, and find them to possess great merit Some of its pape^ it is 
true, were too light for my serious turn of mind ; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
tastes of the mass of readers.’ 

Catt. F. Marryat. — ‘ You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and originaL I hope 
my *Moonskine* will reflect no discredit upon the go^ company in which it will find itseK* 

Texm—$5 per anniiin in advance. New subecribers who will pay in ad- 
Tance shall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratis. All remit- 
tsinces must be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

The following persons are authorized to receive subscribers and collect subscrip¬ 
tions on account of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Ma. Henry M. Lewis is onr Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. Israel E. James, for the Southern and South-western States, assisted W 
James K- Whipple, William H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
Huhbbt, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A. Henry and John Colunb. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by J. 
Robb Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardner Smith, and Frederick 
J. Hawse. 
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THIRTIETH VOtUME 


-© 


l^tif(ftftrtiotKfr 

The Thirtieth Volome of the Knickerbockee Magazine will commence on 
the first of July, 1847. The work has been so long before the public, thi^ it i« not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed list of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and inclnding 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 

WASHINGTON IRVING, 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 


J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENC HaLLECK, 
Prof. H. W. LONGFELLOW, 
J. K. PAULDING. 

Mis* C. M. SEDGWICK, 

Rev. WM. WARE. 

Hon LEWIS CASS, 

Capt. F. marry AT, 

J. H. STEPHENS, 

Sir E. L. BULWER, 

Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY. 

4. H. PRESCOTT. Esq., 

Hon. R. M. CHARLTON- 
JAMES G. PERCIVAL, 

Gov. W. H. SEWARD, 

Hon. R. H. WILDE. 

JARED SPARKS, 

'HARRY FRANCO,’ 

NATH. HAWTHORNE. 

Mrs. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


F. W. EDMONDS, | HENRY BREVOORT, 

W ILLIAM WORDSWORTH! CHARLES M. LEUPP. 
CHARLF.S ASTOR BRISTED.[ VERPLANCK 


Mrs. GILMAN, (S. C.) 

E.T. T. MARTIN, 

H. W. ELLSWORTH, 

H. J. RAYMOND. E*q. 

H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Rev. J. PjlER PONT, 

CoL. T. 8. McKENNY, 

PHILIP HONE. Esq. 

JOHN T. IRVING. 

ALBERT PIKE. Esq. 

;Rkv. HENRY BASCOM, 
CHARLES SPRAGUE, 

! RICHARD a KIMBALL, Esq. 
I PARK BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE S. FAY, 

Mrs. FANNY K. BUTLER. 


J. Nk BELLOWS, 

Rkt. Mjt GANNETT. (Ma«.) 
PKOFISSSOR FELTON, 
STACY G. POTTS, 

J. G. WHITTIER, 

H. W. ROCKWELL, 
WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 
ROBERT 8. CHILTON, Esq. 
Dr. a. BRIGHAM. 
FREDERICK W.SHELTON, 
EDWARD S.GOULO. 
CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 
Mrs. E. F. ELLET. 

ANSON H. CENTER, E«4. 

J. H. GOURLIE, Esq. 
HORACE GREELEY, 


I Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN Rbv. Dr. PISE, 


Rev. Dr.BETHUNE. 

MRaKIRKLAND,(M*ir> Clavers). JOSEPH BARBER, 


Hon. JAS. KENT, 

, Rbv. WALTER COLTON, 
1 PRESIDENT DUER, 


jMiss H. F. GOULD. 

, Hon. JUDGE HALL. (III.) 
(ALEXANDER W’^ATSON, Esq 
I Rev. W. R. O. PEABODY, 

Prof CHARLES ANTHON, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 

[JOHN WATERS. 

CONSUL G. W. GREENEa . 
JAME.S BROOKS, 

I Rbv. Dr. SPRING, j 




Miss LESLIE. 

W. D. GALLAGHER, 

Hon. judge CONRAD, 

Dr. O. W. HOLMES. 

JOSEPH C. NEAL. 

THOS. W. PARSONS, 

Prof. HITCHCOCK, 

Mas. E. c:. EMBURY, 

Hon. D.D. BARNARD, 

J. P. BROWN, CuQKtantiuopIe. 

The fore.goiiip li^t included rIho Robert Southey, Rov. Timothy Flint, Min Land^, Ch. 
Justice Mei.len, Tyrone Power, Robe At C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, R R ^TnAYCHBa, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknor, Wm. H. Simmons, John Sanderson, the ’American in Paris,’ Nicrolar Bid¬ 
dle. Miss Mary-Anne Browne, (Mrs. Gray,) Eng'and, Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-CaroUna, Wil¬ 
liam If. ^TONt, Rev. Dr. Beasley, New.Jer8ey, J. If. Hill^use^ and otjict dktlnfuished writera 
who have ‘ pgid the debt of UAtare.’ TJie fullowing noticerof th^ l^icKEaBQCicaa are from tAe 
AmeriORaaiAi J^ugliAh4)ies«, Rod froin Aaiencan and British writeiR of dbtluetiAi ., 

* The first number of the T'loenty-Seventh Folume of this venerable and widely-popular pertodicRl 
appears upon entirely new and beautiful type, in all its departments; and in its rich andidiversified 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most afroeableand entertaining Matf^sine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. When we fir.st started the old * New-Yorker,’our friend ^abk had 
preceded us os Editor of the Knickbrbockrr about a twelvemonth; it has now reaclied an age 
greatly beyond that of apyiAmei^can Monthly;'a f&ct Wt;)cb )itcil'ally ‘ speaks volumes* in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has ever been issued 
under\CLARK's supervision that did not bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, add anxious 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon its pages. W’e have known no nmotUy, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edited, in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of oon- 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few ftom the otkeD side of 
the water, it has been able to present hrticlea of a high order of merit, and in rich variety V while, 
as if emulous of the cniiiributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in variety 
nad JDailff Tribwu. , i . < :i U > I . 

' Nothing is more remarkable than the unfailing ^omptitude of this old Monthly, except^perhi^ 
its constant and constantly increasing exeellence. Mathematicians tell us of certain curves'ealled 
asymptotes, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, oven when infinitely ex¬ 
tended, never to intersect. The KnickeEbockbr, which has reached an age for a Magaxine vach 
greater than a hundred yeiu^s for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellous mirac <;.tias 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and excellence; and yet it hheras to 
nave an ezeelstor^ for each number seems better than that which went before. How it itfdboeour 
friend Clark may understand—but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no publica^a in the 
United States that has so attractive or papular a feature as the Editor's TshU of th^ RiviciaBB- 
BOCKxa.’ — New~Tork Oourisr and Enquirer. 

Sse third pags of^ Conor, 


THOMAS W.STORROW Esq. 
R. H. BACON, CambeidgcJICass 
GEORGE LUNT, 

H. T. TUCKER MAN,. 

Mrs. M. E. HEWITT. 

Prof. JAMES J. hUPES, 

Rev. Mr. BACON. 

J. 11. SHELDON, Jr., 

J, G. SAXE. Esq., 

John henry HOPKiNg,(VT.) 

I. F. Jackson, alabava, 

Mr. F. PARKMAN, (Bo8ton,> 
JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL, Esq. 

‘ PETER 8CHEM1L.’ 
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The Thirtieth Volome of the Knickerbockek Magazine will commence on 
the first of Julyt 1847. The work has been so long before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed list of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 
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ALFRED B. STREET, . 

JOHN WATERS. 

CONSUL G. W. GREENE« , 

JAMF»S BROOKS, 
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The forflffoiiiifr Ibt included alvo Robert Southt.t* Rev. Timothy Flint, Mim LANoaH, Ch. 
Justice Mellen, Tyrone Powtr, RobeSt C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, R R Thatcher, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknor, Wm. H. Simmons, John Sanderson, the * Americau in Paris,' Nicrdlar Bid* 
DLK, Mies Mary-Anne Browne. (Mrs. Gray,) EfiB'aud, Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-Carolina, Wil¬ 
liam U 8Tei4T, Rev. Dr. Rf.aslev, New-Jerscy, J. li. Hill^ouse, end otjict dbtinguished writers 
who hav4^‘pfiid t^c debt of uatsro.’ The following notices of th^ l^tcKEH^QC^BR are from tiie 
Americanai^i Eiddnli^liieas, aud from Atfierican and Biilisb writma of distinctidu., 

‘The first number of the T^eniy-Sfrenti F'ohtme of this venerable and widely-nopular periodical 
appears upon entirely new and beautiful type, in all its departments; and in its neb and diversified 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most agreeable and entortaininf Ma^tsine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. When we firsit started the old ‘New-Yorker,'our fViend Ci.Rax bad 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickerbocker about a twelvemonth; it has now reached an afe 
greatly beyond that of apytAmedican MpBibly: a i^ct W())cb )itel’ally ‘speaks volumes'in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has ever been issued 
under ^.Clark’s supervision that did not bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, ai|d anxious 
thought and well-directed labor eostamped upon its pages. We have known no montUy, of this 
country or Europe, so thorousrhly edittd in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of oon- 
tributors embracing the mo»t eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other side of 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a biffh order of merit, and in rich variety 1 while, 
as if emulous of the contributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in Variety 
and abi|iQls|iee.’-»iVeKi-Esrk Tri^uju. , ^ ,i <l -I 

‘ Nothing is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this tdd Monthly, except porbaps 
its constant and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of certain curves ealled 
asymptote*, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, oven when infiajtely ex¬ 
tended, never to intersect 'The Knickerbocker, which has reached an age for aMagaxinie as^ch 
greater than a hundred years for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellous mir^ c.hoa 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and excellence; and yet itbaents to 
have an exerlsiler, for each number seems better than that which went before. How it iddooe our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no pablkaiwa in the 
United States that has so attractive or popular a (eaturt as the Editor^* Table of the Kwirtywa- 
BOCKER.' — Nem-Tork Courier and Enquirer. 

See third page qf Comr. 
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NOTICE. 

Country Subscribers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to John Allen, 

139 Nassau-street, 

New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Williams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 
designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1847, 

BY JOHN ALLEN. 

In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 
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THE OREGON TRAIL. 


BT W. PARKUAW JB. 


SCENES AT T^E dAMP. 


* Fikrck arc Albania’s children ; yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature; 

Where is the foe that ever saw their back? 

Who can so well the toll of war endure?' Cbilsb Harold. 


Reynal heard gfuns fired one day, at the distance of a mile or two 
from the camp. He grew nervous instantly. Visions of Crow war- 
parties began to haunt his imagination ; and when we returned, 
(for we were all absent,) he renewed his complaints about being 
left alone with the Canadians and the squaw. The day after, the 
cause of the alarm appeared. Four trappers, one called Moran, 
another Saraphin, and the others nick-named ‘Rouleau* and ‘Jean 
Gras,* came to our camp and joined us. They it was who fired the 
guns and disturbed the dreams of our confederate Reynal. They 
soon encamped by our side. Their rifles, dingy and battered with 
hard service, rested with ours against the old tree ; their strong 
rude saddles, their buffalo-robes, their traps, and the few rough and 
simple articles of their travelling equipment, were piled near our 
tent. Their mountain-horses were turned to graze in the meadow 
among our own ; and the men themselves, no less rough and hardy, 
used to lie half the day in the shade of our tree, lolling on the 
grass, lazily smoking, and telling stories of their adventures; and 
I defy the annals of chivalry to furnish the record of a life more 
wild and perilous than that of a Rocky Mountain trapper. 

With this efficient reinforcement the agitation of Reynal’s nerves 
subsided. He began to conceive a sort of attachment to our old 
camping-ground; yet it was time to change our quarters, since re¬ 
maining too long on one spot must lead to certain unpleasant re- 
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salts, not to be borne with unless in case of dire necessity. The 
grass no longer presented a smooth surface of turf; it was tram¬ 
pled into mud and clay ; and this was not the worst evil we expe¬ 
rienced. So we removed to another old tree, larger yet, that grew 
by the river side at a furlong’s distance. Its trunk was full six feet 
in diameter; on one side it was marked by a party of Indians with 
various inexplicable hieroglyphics, commemorating some warlike 
enterprise, and aloft among the branches were the remains of a 
scaffolding, where dead bodies had once been deposited, after the 
Indian manner. 

• ‘ There comes Bull-Bear,* said Henry Chatillon, as we sat on the 
grass at dinner. Looking up, we saw several horsemen coming 
over the neighboring hill, and in a moment four stately young men 
rode up and dismounted. One of them was Bull-Bear, or Mahto- 
Tatouka, a compound name which he inherited from his father, the 
most powerful chief in the Ogillallah band. One of his brothers 
and two other young men accompanied him. We shook hands 
with the visiters, and when we had finished our meal — for this is 
the orthodox manner of entertaining Indians, even the best of 
them — we handed to each a tin cup of coffee and a biscuit, at 
which they ejaculated from the bf)ttom of their throats, ‘ How! 
how !* a monosyllable by which an Indian contrives to express 
half the emotions that he is susceptible of. Then we lighted the 
pipe and passed it to them as they squatted on the ground. 

‘ Where is the village ]* 

‘ There,* said Mahto-Tatouka, pointing southward ; * it will come 
in two days.’ 

‘ Will they go to the war?* 

‘ Yes.* 

No man is a philanthropist on the prairie. Wo welcomed this 
news most cordially, and congratulated ourselves that Bordeaux’s 
interested efforts to divert the whirlwind from his congenial voca¬ 
tion of bloodshed had failed of success, and that no additional ob¬ 
stacles would interpose between us, and our plan of repairing to the 
rendezvous at La Boute’s camp. 

For that and several succeeding days, Mahto-Tatouka and bis 
friends remained our guests. They devoured the relics of our 
meals ; they filled the pipe for us, and also helped us to smoke it. 
Sometimes they lay basking in the hot sun. Sometimes they 
stretched themselves side by side in the shade, indulging in raillery 
and practical jokes, ill becoming the dignity of bravo and aspiring 
warriors, such as two of them in reality were. 

Two days dragged away, and on the morning of the third we 
hoped confidently to see the Indian village. It did not come ; so 
we rode out to look for it. In place of the eight hundred Indians 
we expected, we met one solitary savage riding toward us over the 
prairie, who told us that the Indians had changed their plan, and 
would not come within three days; still he persisted that they were 
going to the war. Taking along with us this messenger of evil 
tidiogs, we retraced our footsteps to the camp, amusing ourselves 
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by the way with execrating Indian inconstancy. When we came 
in sight of our little white tent under the big tree, we saw that it no 
longer stood alone. A huge gld lodge was erected close by its side, 
discolored by rain and storms, rotten with age, with the uncouth 
figures of horses and men and outstretched hands that were painted 
upon it well nigh obliterated. The long poles which supported this 
squalid habitation thrust themselves rakishly out from its pointed 
top, and over its entrance were suspended a * medicine-pipe’ and 
xariouB other implements of the magic art. While we were yet at 
a distance, we observed a greatly increased population of various 
colors and dimensions, swarming around our quiet encampment. 
Moran the trapper having been absent for a day or two, had re¬ 
turned, it seemed, bringing all bis family with him. He had taken 
to himself a wife, for whom he had paid the established price of one 
horse. This, reader, looks cheap at first sight, but in truth the pur¬ 
chase of a squaw is a transaction which no roan should enter into 
without mature deliberation, since it involves not only the payment 
of the first price, but the formidable burden of feeding and sup¬ 
porting a rapacious horde of the bride’s relatives, who hold them¬ 
selves entitled to feed upon the indiscreet white man. They gather 
round like leeches, and drain him of all he has. 

Moran, like Reynal, had not allied himself to an aristocratic cir¬ 
cle. His relatives occupied but a contemptible position in Ogillal- 
lah society; for among these wild democrats of the prairie, as 
among us, there are virtual distinctions of rank and place; though 
this great advantage they have over us, that wealth has no part in 
determining such distinctions. Moran’s partner was not the most 
beautiful of her sex, and he had the exceedingly bad taste to array 
her in an old calico gown, bought from an emigrant woman, in¬ 
stead of the ueat and graceful tunic of whitened deer-skin worn 
ordinarily by the squaws. The moving spirit of the establishment, 
in more senses than one, was a hideous old hag of eighty. Human 
imagination never conceived hobgoblin or witch more ugly than 
she. You could count all her ribs through the wrinkles of the 
leathery skin that covered them. Her withered face more resem¬ 
bled an old skull than the countenance of a living being, even to 
the hollow, darkened sockets, at the bottom of which glittered her 
little black eyes. Her arms had dwindled away into nothing but 
whip-cord and wire. Her hair, half black, half gray, hung in total 
neglect nearly to the ground, and her solo garment consisted of the 
remnant of a discarded bu(falo-robe, tied round her waist with a 
string of hide. Yet the old squaw’s meagre anatomy was wonder¬ 
fully strong. She pitched the lodge, packed the horses, and did 
the hardest labor of the camp. From morning till night she bustled 
about the lodge, screaming like a screech-owl when any thing dis¬ 
pleased her. Then there was her brother, a * medicine-man,’ or 
magician, equally gaunt and sinewy with herself. His mouth 
spread from ear to ear, and his appetite, as we had full occasion to 
learn, was ravenous in proportion. The other inmates of the lodge 
were a young bride and bridegroom; the latter one of those idle. 
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good-for nothing fellows who infest an Indian village as well as 
more civilized communities. He was fit neither for hunting nor for 
war; and one might infer as much fiom the stolid unmeaning ex¬ 
pression of his face. The hapjjy pair had just entered upon the 
honey-moon. They would stretch a buffalo-robe upon poles, so as 
to protect them from the fierce rays of the sun, and spreading be¬ 
neath this rough canopy a luxuriant couch of furs, would sit affec¬ 
tionately side by side for half the day, though I could not discover 
that much conversation passed between them. Probably they had 
nothing to say ; for an Indian’s supply of topics.for conversation is 
far from being copious. There were half a dozen children, too, 
playing and whooping about the camp, shooting birds with little 
bows and arrows, or making miniature lodges of sticks, as children 
of a different complexion build houses of blocks. 

A day passed, and Indians began rapidly to come in. Parties of 
two or three or half a dozen would ride up and silently seat them¬ 
selves on the grass. The fourth day came at last, when about noon 
horsemen suddenly came into view on the summit of the neighbor¬ 
ing ridge. They descended, and behind them appeared a wild pro¬ 
cession, hurrying in haste and disorder down the hill and over the 
plain below; horses, mules and dogs, heavily-burdened travaux, 
mounted warriors, squaws walking amid the throng, and a host of 
children, swarming over the hill-side. For a full half-hour they 
continued to pour down ; and keeping directly to the bend of the 
stream, within a furlong of us, they soon assembled there, a dark 
and confused throng, until, as if by magic, a hundred and fifty tall 
lodges sprung up. On a sudden the lonely plain was transformed 
into the site of a miniature city. Countless horses were soon gra¬ 
zing over the meadows around us, and the whole prairie was ani¬ 
mated by restless figures careering on horse-back, or sedately stalk¬ 
ing in their long white robes. The Whirlwind was come at last! 
One question yet remained to be answered : * Will he go to the war, 
in order that we, with so respectable an escort, may pass over to 
the somewhat perilous rendezvous at La Bouto’s camp 

Still this remained in doubt. Characteristic indecision perplexed 
their councils. Indians cannot act in large bodies. Though their 
object be of the highest importance, they cannot combine to attain 
it by a series of connected efforts. King Philip, Pontiac and Te- 
cumseh all felt this to their cost. The Ogillallah once had a war- 
chief who could control them ; but he was dead, and now they were i 
left to the sway of their own unsteady impulses. 

This Indian village and its inhabitants will hold a prominent 
place in the rest of this narrative, and perhaps it may not be amiss 
to glance for an instant at the savage people of which they form a 
part. The Dahcotah (I prefer this national designation to the un¬ 
meaning French name, Sioux,) range over a vast territory, from the 
river St. Peter’s to the Rocky Mountains themselves. They are 
divided into several indepeTident bands, united under no central 
government, and acknowledging no common head. The same lan¬ 
guage, usages and superstitioDS form the sole bond between them. 
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They do not unite even in their wars. The bands of the east fight 
theOjibwas on the Upper Lakes ; those of the west make incessant 
war upon the Snake Indians in tlie Rocky Mountains. As the 
whole people is divided into bands, so each band is divided into vil¬ 
lages. Each village has a chief, who is honored and obeyed only 
so far as his personal qualities may command respect and fear. 
Sometimes he is a mere nominal chief; sometimes his authority is 
little short of absolute, and his fame and influence reach even be¬ 
yond his own village ; so that the whole band to which he belongs 
is ready to acknowledge him as their head. This was, a few years 
since, the case with the Ogillallah. Courage, address and enterprise 
may raise any warrior to the highest honor, especially if he be the 
son of a former chief, or a member of a numerous family, to sup¬ 
port him and avenge his quarrels ; but when he has reached the 
dignity of chief, and the old men and warriors, by a peculiar cere¬ 
mony, have formally installed him, let it not be imagined that he 
assumes any of the outward semblances of rank and honor. He 
knows too well on how frail a tenure he holds his station. He must 
conciliate his uncertain subjects. Many a man in the village lives 
better, owns more squaws and more horses, and goes better clad 
than he. Like the Teutonic chiefs of old, he ingratiates himself 
with his young men by making them presents, thereby often impo¬ 
verishing himself. Does he fail in gaining their favor, they will set 
his authority at naught, and may desert him at any moment; for 
the wild usages of his people have provided no sanctions by which 
he may enforce his authority. Very seldom does it happen, at least 
among these western bands, that a chief attains to much power, un¬ 
less he is the head of a numerous family. Frequently the village 
is principally made up of his relatives and descendants, and the 
wandering community assumes much of the patriarchal character. 
A people so loosely united, torn too with rankling feuds and jea¬ 
lousies, can have little power or efficiency. 

The western Daheotah have no fixed habitations. Hunting and 
fighting, they wander incessantly, through summer and winter. 
Some are following the herds of buffalo over the waste of prairie; 
others are traversing the Black Hills, thronging, on horse-back and 
on foot, through the dark gulfs and sombre gorges, beneath the vast 
splintering precipices, and emerging at last upon the ‘ Parks,’ those 
beautiful but most perilous hunting-grounds. The buffalo supplies 
them with almost all the necessaries of life ; with habitations, food, 
clothing and fuel; with strings for their bows, with thread, cordage 
and tiail-ropes for their horses, with coverings for their saddles, 
with vessels to hold water, with boats to cross streams, with glue, 
and with the means of purchasing all that they desire from the 
traders. When the buffalo are extinct, they too must dwindle 
away. 

War is the breath of their nostrils. Against most of the neigh¬ 
boring tribes they cherish a deadly, rancorousi hatred, transmitted 
from father to son, and inflamed by constant aggression and retalia- 
Uon. Many times a year, in every village, the Great Spirit is called 
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upon, fasts are made, the war-parade is celebrated, and the warriors 
go out by handfuls at a time ag^iinst the enemy. This fierce and 
evil spirit awakens their most eager aspirations, and calls forth their 
greatest energies. It is chiefly this that saves them from lethargy 
and utter abasement. Without its powerful stimulus they would be 
like the unwarlike tribes beyond the mountains, who are scattered 
among the caves and rocks like beasts, living on roots and reptiles. 
These latter have little of humanity except the form ; but the proud 
and ambitious Dahcotah warrior can sometimes boast of heroic 
virtues. It is very seldom that distinction and influence are attained 
among them by any other course than that of arms. Their super¬ 
stition, however, sometimes gives great power to those among them 
who pretend to the character of magicians. Their wild hearts, too, 
can feel the power of oratory, and yield deference to the masters 
of it. 

But to return. Look into our tent, reader, or enter, if you can 
bear the stifling smoke and the close atmosphere. There, wedged 
close together, you will see a circle of stout warriors, passing the 
pipe around, joking, telling stories, and making themselves merry, 
after their fashion We were also infested by little copper-colored 
naked boys and snake-eyed girls. They would come up to us, mut^ 
tering certain words, which being interpreted conveyed the concise 
invitation, ‘Come and eat.* Then we would rise, cursing the per¬ 
tinacity of Dahcotah hospitality, which allowed scarcely an hour of 
rest between sun and sun, and to which we were bound to do honor, 
unless we would offend our entertainers. This necessity was par¬ 
ticularly burdensome to me, as I was scarcely able to walk, from 
the effects of illness, and was of course poorly qualified to dispose 
of twenty meals a day. Of these sumptuous banquets I gave a 
specimen in a former chapter, where the tragical fate of the little 
dog was chronicled ; therefore no more of them, just at present. 
The recollection is quite sufficient, and I would fain be excused 
from the details. So bounteous an entertainment looks like an out- 
gushing of good-will; but doubtless one-half at least of our kind 
hosts, had they met us alone and unarmed on the prairie, would 
have robbed us of our horses, and perchance have bestowed an 
arrow upon us beside. Trust not an Indian. Let your rifle be 
ever in your hand. Wear next your heart the old chivalric motto, 

* Semper Paratus.* 

One morning we were summoned to the lodge of an old man, in 
good truth the Nestor of his tribe. We found him half sitting, half 
reclining on a pile of buffalo-robes; his long hair, jet-black even 
now, though he had seen some eighty winters, hung on either side 
of his thin features. Those most conversant with Indians in their 
homes will scarcely believe me when I affirm that there was true 
dignity in his countenance and mien. His gaunt but symmetrical 
frame did not more clearly exhibit the wreck of by-gone strength 
than did his dark wasted features, still prominent and commanding, 
bear the stamp of mental energies. I recalled, as I saw him, the 
eloquent metaphor of the Iroquois sachem: ‘ I am an aged hem- 
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lock; the winds of an bun“dred winters liave whistled through roy 
branches, and I am dead at the top !* Opposite the patriarch was 
the life-figure of his nephew, the young aspirant Mahto-Tatouka; 
and beside these, there were one or two women in the lodge. 

The old man’s story is peculiar, and singularly illustrative of a 
superstitious custom that prevails in full force among many of the 
Indian tribes. He was one of a powerful family, renowned for 
their warlike exploits. When a very young man, he submitted to 
the singular rite to which most of the tribe subject themselves be¬ 
fore entering upon life. He painted his face black ; then seeking 
out a cavern in a sequestered part of the Black Hills, he lay for 
seven days, fasting and praying to the Great Spirit. In the dreams 
and visions produced by his weakened and excited state, he fancied, 
like all Indians, that he saw supernatural revelations. Again and 
again the form of an antelope appeared before him. The antelope 
is the graceful peace-spirit of the Ogillallah; but seldom is it that 
such a gentle visitor presents itself during the initiatory fasts of their 
young men. The terrible grizzly bear, the divinity of war, usually 
appears to fire them with martial ardor and thirst for renown. At 
length the antelope spoke. He told the young dreamer that he was 
not to follow the path of war; that a life of peace and tranquillity 
was marked out for him; that thenceforward he was to guide the 
people by his counsels, and protect them from the evils of their own 
feuds and dissensions. Others were to gain renown by fighting the 
enemy; but greatness of a different kind was in store for him. 

The visiems beheld during the period of this fast usually deter¬ 
mine the whole course of the dreamer’s life, for an Indian is fast 
bound by his iron superstitions. From that time Le Borgore, which 
was the only name by which we knew him, abandoned all thoughts 
of war, and devoted himself to the labors of peace. He told his 
vision to the people. They honored his commission and respected 
him in his novel capacity. 

A far different man was his brother Mahto-Tatouka, who had 
transmitted his names, his features, and many of his characteristic 
qualities to his son. He was the father of Henry Chatillon’s squaw, 
a circumstance which proved of some advantage to us as securing 
for us the friendship of a family perhaps the most distinguished and 
powerful in the whole Ogillallah band. Mahto-Tatouka, in hia 
savage way, was a hero. No chief could vie with him in warlike 
renown, or in power over his people. He had a fearless spirit, and 
a most impetuous and inflexible resolution. His will was law. He 
was politic and sagacious, and with true Indian crafl he always be¬ 
friended the whites, well knowing that he might thus reap great 
advantages for himself and his adherents. When he had resolved 
on any course of conduct, he would pay to the warriors the empty 
compliment of calling them together to deliberate upon it, and when 
their debates were over he would quietly state his own opinion, 
which no one ever disputed. The consequences of thwarting his 
imperious will were too formidable to be encountered. Wo to those 
who incurred his displeasure! He would strike them or stab them 
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on the spot; and this act, which if attempted by any other chief would 
instantly have cost him his life, the awe inspired by his name ena¬ 
bled him to repeat again and again with impunity. In a commu¬ 
nity where, from immemorial time, no man has acknowledged any 
law but his own will, Mahto-Tatouka, by the force of his dauntless 
resolution, raised himself to power little short of despotic. His 
haughty career came at last to an end. He had a host of enemies 
only waiting for their opportunity of rOvenge, and our old friend 
Smoke, in particular, together with all his kinsman, hated him most 
cordially. Smoke sat one day in his lodge, in the midst of his own 
village, when Mahto-Tatouka entered it alone, and approaching the 
dwelling of his enemy, called on him in a loud voice to come out, if 
he were a man, and fight. Smoke would not move. At this Mahto- 
Tatouka proclaimed him a coward and an old woman, and striding 
close to the entrance of the lodge, stabbed the chiePs best horse, 
which was picketed there. Smoke was daunted, and even this in¬ 
sult failed to call him forth. Mahto-Tatouka moved haughtily away; 
all made way for him, but his hour of reckoning was near. 

One hot day, five or six years ago, a dozen lodges of Smoke’s kind- 
men were gathered around some of the Fur Company’s men, who 
were trading in various articles with them, and whiskey among the 
rest. Mahto-Tatouka was also there with a few of his people. As 
he lay in his own lodge, a fray arose between his adherents and the 
kinsman of his enemy. The war-whoop was raised, bullets and 
arrows began to fly, and the camp was in confusion. The chief 
sprang up, and rushing in a fury from the lodge, shouted to the com¬ 
batants on both sides to cease. Instantly — for the attack was pre¬ 
concerted — came the reports of two or three guns, and the twang¬ 
ing of a dozen bows, and the savage hero, mortally wounded, pitched 
forward headlong to the ground. Rouleau was present, and told me 
the particulars. The tumult became general, and was not quelled 
until several had fallen on both sides. When we were in the coun¬ 
try, the fead between the two families was still rankling, and not 
likely soon to cease. 

Thus died Mahto-Tatouka, but he left behind him a goodly army 
of descendants, to perpetuate his renown and avenge his fate. Be¬ 
side daughters, he had thirty sons, a number which need not stagger 
the credulity of those who are best acquainted with the Indian usages 
and practices. We saw a dozen or more of them, all marked by 
the same dark complexion, and the same peculiar cast of features. 
Of these, our visitor,young Mahto-Tatouka, was the eldest,and some 
reported him as likely to succeed to his fathers’ honors. Though I 
should think him not more than twenty-one years old, he had ofiener 
struck the enemy, and stolen more horses and more squaws than 
any young man in the village. We of the civilized world are not 
apt to attach much credit to the latter species of exploits; but hoi*se- 
stealing is well known as an avenue to distinction on the prairies, 
and the other kind of depredation is esteemed equally meritorious. 
Not that the act can confer fame from its own intrinsic merits. Any 
one can steal a squaw, and if he chooses afterward to make an ade- 
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quate present to her rightful proprietor, the easy husband for the 
most part rests content, his vengeance falls asleep, and all danger 
from that quarter is averted. Yet this is esteemed but a pitiful and 
mean-spirited transaction. The danger is averted, but the glory of 
the achievement also is lost. Mahto-Tatouka proceeded after a 
more gallant and dashing fashion. Out of several dozen squaws 
whom he had stolen, he could boast that he had never paid for one, 
hut snapping his fingers in the face of the injured husband, had de¬ 
fied the extremity of his indignation, and no one yet had dared to 
lay the finger of violence upon him. He was following close in the 
footsteps of his father. The young men and the young squaws, each 
in their way, admired him. The one would always follow him to 
war, and he was esteemed to have an unrivalled charm in the eyes of 
the other. Perhaps his impunity may excite some wonder. An 
arrow shot from a ravine, a stab given in the dark, require no great 
valor, and are especially suited to the Indian genius; but Mahto- 
Tatouka had a strong protection. It was not alone his courage and 
audacious will that enabled him to career so dashingly among his 
compeers. His enemies did not forget that he was one of thirty 
warlike brethren, all growing up to manhood. Should they wreak 
their anger upon him, twenty-nine keen eyes would be ever upon 
them, twenty-nine fierce hearts would thirst for their blood. The 
avenger would dog their footsteps every where. To kill Mahto-Ta¬ 
touka would be no better than an act of suicide. 

Though he found such favor in the eyes of the fair, he was no 
dandy. As among us, those of highest worth and breeding are most 
simple in manner and attire, so our aspiring young friend was indif¬ 
ferent to the gaudy trappings and ornaments of his companions. 
He was content to rest his chances of success upon his own warlike 
merits. He never arrayed himself in gaudy blanket and glittering 
necklaces, but left his statue-like form limbed like an Apollo of 
bronze, to win its own way to favor. His voice was singularly deep 
and strong. It sounded from his chest like the deep notes ^f an 
organ. Yet after all, he was but an Indian. See him as he lies there 
in the sun before our tent, kicking his heels in the air and cracking 
jokes with his brother. Does he look like a hero 1 See him now 
in the hour of his glory, when ’at sunset the whole village empties 
itself to behold him, for to-morrow their favorite young partizan 
goes out against the enemy. His superb head-dress is adorned with 
a crest of the War-eagles* feathers, rising in a waving ridge above 
his brow, and sweeping far behind him. His round white shield 
hangs at his breast, with feathers radiating from the centre like a star. 
His quiver is at his back ; his tall lance in his hand, the iron point 
flashing against the declining sun, while the long scalp-locks of his 
enemies flutter from the shaft. Thus, gorgeous as a champion in 
his panoply, he rides round and round within the great circle of 
lodges, balancing with a graceful buoyancy to the free movements 
of his war-horse, while with a sedate brow he sings his song to the 
Great Spirit. Young rival warriors look askance at him ; vermil- 
liourcheeked girls gaze in admiration, boys whoop and scream in a 
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thrill of delight, and old women yell forth his name and proclaim 
his praises from lodge to lodge. 

Truly it is a poor thing, this life of an Indian. Few and mean 
are its pleasures. War without the inspiration of chivalry, gal¬ 
lantry with no sentiment to elevate it! Yet never have I seen in 
any Indian village on the remote prairies such abject depravity, 
such utter abasement and prostitution of every nobler part of hu¬ 
manity, as I have seen in great cities, the centres of the world’s wis¬ 
dom and refinement. The meanest savage in the Whirlwind’s camp 
would seem noble and dignified compared with some of the lost 
children of civilization. 

Mahto-Tatouka, to come back to him, was the best of all our In¬ 
dian friends. Hour after hour and day after day, when swarms of 
savages of every age, sex and degree, beset our camp, he would lie 
in our tent, his lynx-eye ever open to guard our property from 
pillage. 

The Whirlwind invited us one day to his lodge. The feast was 
finished and the pipe began to circulate. It was a remarkably large 
and fine one, and I expressed my admiration of its form and dimen¬ 
sions. 

‘ If the Meneaska likes the pipe,* asked the Whirlwind, ‘ why 
does he not keep it V 

Such a pipe among the Ogillallah is valued at the price of a horse. 
A princely gift, thinks the reader, and worthy of a chieftain and a 
warrior. The Whirlwind’s generosity rose to no such pilch. He 
gave me the pipe confidently, expecting that I in return should make 
him a present of equal or superior value. This is the implied con¬ 
dition of every gift among the Indians as among the Orientals, and 
should it not be complied with, the present is usually reclaimed by 
the giver. So I arranged upon a gaudy calico handkerchief an as¬ 
sortment of Vermillion, tobacco, knives and gunpowder, and sum¬ 
moning the chief to camp, assured him of my friendship, and begged 
his acceptance of a slight token of it. Ejaculating hoio ! how ! he 
folded up the offerings and withdrew to his lodge. 

Several days passed, and we and the Indians remained encamped 
side by side. They could not decide whether or not to go to the 
war 1 Toward evening, scores of •them would surround our tent, a 
wiltl and picturesque group. Late one afternoon, a dozen of ihenl 
mounted On horseback came suddenly in sight from behind some 
elumps of bushes that lined the Bank of the stream,•leading with 
them a mule, on whose back was a wretched negro, only sustained 
in his seat by tl^e high pommel and cantle of the Indian saddle. His 
cheeks were withered and shrunken in the hollqw of his jaws ; his 
eyes were unnaturally dilated, and his lips seemed shrivelled and 
drawn back from his teeth like those of a corpse. When they brought 
him up before our lent, and lifted him from the saddle, he could not 
walk or stand, but he crawled a short distance and with a look of 
u er misery sal down on the grass. All the children and women 
came pouring out of the lodges around us, and with screams and 
cries made a close circle around him, while he sat supporting him- 
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self with his hands, and looking from side to side with a vacant stare. 
The wretch was starving to death ! For thirty-three days he had 
wandered alone on the prairie, without weapon of any kind ; with¬ 
out shoes, moccasins, or any other clothing than an old jacket and 
pantaloons; without intelligence and skill to guide his course, or 
any knowledge of the productions of the prairie. All this time he 
had subsisted on crickets and lizards, wild onions and three eggs 
which he found in the nest of a prairie dove. He had not seen a 
human being. Utterly bewildered in the boundless, hopeless desert 
that stretched around him, offering to his inexperienced eye no mark 
by which to direct his course, he had walked on in despair, till he 
could walk no longer, and then crawled on his knees, until the bone 
was laid bare. He chose the night for his travelling, lying down by 
day to sleep in the glaring sun, always dreaming, as he said, of the 
broth and com-cake he used to eat under his old master's shed in 
Missouri. Every man in the camp, both white and red, was aston¬ 
ished at his wonderful escape not only from starvation but from the 
grizzly bears, which abound in that neighborhood, and the Wolves 
which howled around him every night. 

Reynal recognized him the moment the Indians brought him in. 
He had run away from his master about a year before and joined 
the party of Mr. Richard, who was then leaving the frontier for the 
mountains. He had lived with Richard ever since, until in the end 
of May he with Reynal and several other men went out in search 
of some stray horses, when Jack got separated from the rest in a 
storm, and had never been heard of up to this time. Knowing his 
inexperience and helplessness, no one dreamed that he could still be 
living. The Indians found him lying exhausted on the ground. 

As he sat there, with the Indians gazing silently on him, his hag¬ 
gard face and glazed eye were disgusting to look upon. Delorier 
made him a bowl of gruel, but he suffered it to remain untasted be¬ 
fore him. At length he languidly raised the spoon to his lips; again 
he did so, and again; and then his appetite seemed suddenlyinffamed 
into madness, for he seized the bowl, swallowed all its contents in a 
few seconds, and eagerly demanded meat. This We refused, telling 
him to wait until morning, but he begged so eagerly that we gave 
him a small piece, which he devoured, tearing it like a dog. He said 
he must have more. We told him that his life was in danger if he 
ate so immoderately at first. He assented, and said he knew he was 
a fool to do so, but he must have meat. This we absolutely refused, 
to the great indignation of the senseless squaws, who, when we 
were not watching him, would slyly bring dried meat and poumes 
blanches, and place them on the ground by his side. Still this was 
not enough for him. When it grew dark he contrived to creep away 
between the legs of the horses and crawl over to the Indian village, 
about a furlong down the stream. Here he fed to his heart's con¬ 
tent, and was brought back again in the morning, when Jean Gras, 
the trapper, put him on horseback and carried him to the fort. Jack 
managed to survive the effects of his insane greediness, and though 
slightly deranged, when we left this part of the country, he was 
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otherwise in tolerable health, and expressed his firm conviction that 
nothing could ever kill him. 

When the sun was as yet an hour high, it was a gay scene in the 
village. The warriors stalked sedately among the lodges, or along 
the margin of the stream, or walked out to visit the bands of horses 
that were feeding far and wide over the prairie. Half the village 
population deserted the close and heated lodges and betook them¬ 
selves to the water; and here you might see boys and girls and 
young squaws, splashing, swimming and diving, beneath the after¬ 
noon sun, with merry laughter and screaming. But when the sun 
was just resting above the broken peaks, and the purple mountains 
threw their prolonged shadows for miles over the prairie ; when our 
grim old tree, lighted by the horizontal rays, assumed an aspect of 
peaceful repose, such as the soul loves after scenes of tumult and 
excitement; and when the whole wild landscape, of swelling plains 
and scattered groves, was softened into a tranquil beauty; then 
our encampment presented a striking spectacle. Could Salvator 
Rosa have transferred it to his canvass, U would have added new 
renown to his pencil. Scores of savage figures surrounded our tent, 
with quivers at their backs, and guns, lances or tomahawks in their 
hands. Some sat on horseback, motionless as equestrian statues, 
their arms crossed on their breasts, their eyes fixed in a steady un¬ 
wavering gaze upon us. Some stood erect, wrapped from head to 
foot in their long white robes of buffalo-hide. Some sat together on 
the grass, holding their shaggy horses by a rope, with their broad 
dark busts exposed to view as they suffered their robes to fall from 
their shoulders. Others again stood carelessly among the throng, 
with nothing to conceal the matchless symmetry of their forms; and 
I do not exaggerate when I say, that only on the prairie and in the 
Vatican have I seen such faultless models of the human figure. See 
that warrior standing by the tree, towering six feet and a half in 
stature. Your eye may trace the whole of his graceful and majestic 
height, and discover no defect or blemish. With his free and noble 
attitude, with the bow in his hand, and the quiver at his back, he 
might seem, but for his face, the Pythian Apollo himself. Such a 
figure rose before the imagination of Benjamin West, when on first 
seeing the Belvidere in the Vatican, he exclaimed, ‘ By heaven, a 
Mohawk warrior !* 

The Mad Wolf was the name of the lofty champion. Unless 
fame belied him, he was a bold, subtle, and cruel warrior, and his 
features bore the impress of such a character. 

When the sky darkened and the stars began to appear; when the 
prairie was involved in gloom, and the horses were driven in and 
secured around the camp, the crowd began to melt away. Fires 
gleamed around us, duskily revealing the rough trappers and the 
graceful Indians. One of the families near us would always be 
gathered around a bright blaze, that displayed the shadowy dimen¬ 
sions of their lodge, and sent its lights far up among the masses of 
foliage above, gilding the dead and ragged branches. Withered 
witch-like hags flittered to and fro around the blaze; and here for 
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hour after hour sat a circle of cbiidren and young girls, laughing 
and talking, their round, merry faces glowing in the ruddy light. 
We could hear the monotonous notes of the drum from the Indian 
village^, with the chaunting of the war-song, deadened in the dis¬ 
tance, and the long chorus of quavering yells, where the war-dance 
was going on in the largest lodge. For several nights, too, we could 
hear wild and mournful cries, rising and dying away Ifke the melan¬ 
choly voice of a wolf. They came from the sisters and female rela¬ 
tives of Mahto-Tatouka, who were gashing their limbs with knives 
and bewailing the death of Henry Chatlillon’s squaw. The hour 
would grow late before all retired to rest in the camp. Then the em¬ 
bers of the fires would be glowing dimly, the men would be stretched 
in their blankets on the ground, and nothing could be beard but the 
restless motions of the crowded horses. 

I recall these scenes with a mixed feeling of pleasure and pain. 
At this time, 1 was so reduced by illness that I could seldom walk 
without reeling like a drunken man, and when I rose from my seat 
upon the ground the landscape suddenly grew dim before my eyes, 
the trees and lodges seemed to sway to and fro, and the prairie to 
rise and fall like the swells of the ocean: Such a state ot things is 
by no means enviable any where. In a country where a man’s life 
may at any moment depend on the strength of his arm, or it may be 
on the activity of his legs, it is more particularly inconvenient. 
Medical assistance of course there was none ; neither had 1 the 
means of pursuing a system of diet; and sleeping on damp ground, 
with an occasional drenching from a shower, would hardly be re¬ 
commended as beneficial., I sometimes suffered the extremity of 
languor and exhau8tion,^nd though at the time I felt no apprehen¬ 
sions of the final result, 1 have since learned that at several periods 
my situation was a critical one. 

Beside other formidable inconveniences, I owe it in a great mea¬ 
sure to the remote effects of that unlucky disorder that from defi¬ 
cient eye sight I am compelled to employ the pen of another in 
taking down this narrative from my lips ; and I have learned very 
effectually that a violent attack of dysentery on the prairie is a thing 
too serious for a joke. I tried repose and a very sparing diet. For 
a long time, with exemplary patience, 1 lounged about the camp, or 
at the utmost staggered over to the Indian village, and walked faint 
and dizzy among the lodges. It would not do ; and 1 bethought me 
of starvation. During five days I sustained life on one small bis¬ 
cuit a day. At the end of that time I was weaker than before, but 
the disorder seemed shaken in its strong-hold, and very gradually I 
began to resume a less rigid diet. No sooner had 1 done so than 
the same detested symptoms revisited me; my old enemy resumed 
his pertinacious assaults, yet not with his former violence or con¬ 
stancy, and though before I regained any fair portion of my ordi¬ 
nary strength weeks had elapsed, and months passed before the dis¬ 
order left me, yet thanks to old habits of activity, and a merciful 
Providence, I was able to sustain myself against it. 

1 used to lie languid and dreamy before our tent, and muse on 
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the past and the future, and when most overcome with lassitude, my 
eyes turned always toward the distant Black Hills. There is a 
spirit of energy and vi2:or in mountains, and they impart it to all 
who approach their presence. At that time I did not know how 
many dark, superstitious and gloomy legends are associated with 
those mountains in the mind of the Indians, but I felt an eager de¬ 
sire to penetrate their hidden recesses, to explore the awful chasms 
and precipices, the black torrents, the silent forests that I fancied 
were concealed there. 

^ At length the Whirlwind and his warriors determined to move. 
They had resolved after all their preparations not to go to the ren¬ 
dezvous at La Boute’s camp, but to pass through the Black Hills and 
spend a few weeks in hunting the buffalo on the other side, until they 
had killed enough to furnish them with a stock of provisions and 
with hides to make their lodges for the next season. This done, they 
were to send out a small independent war-party against the enemy. 
Their final determination left us in some embarrassment. Should 
we go t«i La Boute’s camp, it was not impossible that the other vil¬ 
lages might prove as vacillating and indecisive as the Whirlwind’s, 
and that no assembly whatever would take place. Our old com¬ 
panion Reynal had conceived a liking for us, or rather for our bis¬ 
cuit and coffee, and for the occasioiral small presents which we made 
him. He was very anxious that we should go with the village which 
he himself intended to accompany. He declared he was certain 
that no Indians would meet at the rendezvous, and said moreover 
that it would be easy to convey our cart and baggage through the 
Black Hills. In saying this, he told as usual an egregious falsehood. 
Neither he nor any white man with us had ever seen the difficult 
and obscure defiles, through which the Indians intended to make 
their way. I passed them afterward, and had much ado to force 
my distressed horse along narrow ravines, and through chasms 
where day-light could scarcely penetrate. Our cart might as easily 
have been conveyed over the summit of Pike’s Peak. Anticipating 
the difficulties and uncertainties of an attempt to visit the rendez¬ 
vous, we recalled the old proverb: ‘A bird-in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,’ and decided to follow the village. 

Both camps, the Indian’s and our own, broke up on the morning 
of the first of July. I was so weak that the aid of a potent auxil¬ 
iary, a spoonful of whiskey, swallowed at short intervals, alone ena¬ 
bled me to sit my hardy little mare Pauline^ through the short journey 
of that day. For half a mile before us, and half a mile behind, the 
prairie was covered far and wide with the moving throng of savages. 
The barren, broken plain stretched away to the right and left, and 
far in front rose the gloomy precipitous ridge of the Black Hills. 
We pushed forward to the head of the scattered column, passing 
the burdened travaux, the heavily laden pack-horses, the gaunt old 
women on foot, the gay young squaws on horse-back, the restless 
children running among the crowd, old men striding along in their 
white buffalo robes, and groups of young warriors mounted on their 
best horses. Henry Chatillon, looking backward over the distant 
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prairie, exclaimed suddenly that a horseman was approaching, and 
in truth we could just discern a small black speck slowly moving 
over the face of a distant swell, like a fly creeping on a wall. It 
rapidly grew larger as it approached. 

‘ White man, I b’lieve,* said Henry; ‘ look how he ride! Indian 
never ride that way. Yes ; he got rifle on the saddle before him.' 

The horseman disappeared in a hollow of the prairie, but we 
soon saw him again; and as he came riding at a gallop toward us 
through the crowd of Indians, his long hair streaming in the wind 
behind him, we recognized the ruddy face and old buck-skin frock 
of Jean Gras, the trapper. He was just arrived from Fort Lara¬ 
mie, where he had been on a visit, and he said he had a message 
for us. A trader named Bisonette, one of Henry's friends, was 
lately come from the settlements, and intended to go with a party 
of men to La Route’s camp, where, as Jean Gras assured us, 
ten or twelve villages of Indians would certainly assemble. Biso¬ 
nette desired that we would cross over and meet him there, and 
promised that his men should protect our horses and baggage while 
we went among the Indians. Shaw and I stopped our horses and 
held a council of war, and in an evil hour we resolved to go. 

For the rest of that day’s journey our course and that of the In¬ 
dians was the same. In less than an hour we came to where the 
high barren prairie terminated, sinking down abruptly in steep de¬ 
clivities ; and standing on these heights, we saw below us a great 
level meadow. Laramie Creek bounded it on the left, sweeping 
along in the shadow of the declivities, and passing with its shallow 
and rapid current just below us. We sat on horse-back, waiting and 
looking on, while the whole savage array went pouring past us, 
hurrying down the descent, and spreading themselves over the 
meadow below. In a few moments the plain was swarming with 
the moving multitude, some just visible, like specks in the distance, 
others still passing on, pressing down and fording the stream with 
bustle and confusion. On the edge of the heights sat half a dozen 
of the elder warriors, gravely smoking and looking down with un¬ 
moved faces on the wild and striking spectacle. 

Up went the lodges in a circle on the margin of the stream. For 
the sake of quiet we pitched our tent among some trees at half a 
mile’s distance. In the afternoon we were in the village. The 
day was a glorious one, and the whole camp seemed lively and ani¬ 
mated in sympathy. Groups of children and young girls were 
laughing gaily on the outside of the lodges. The shields, the lances 
and the bows were removed from the tall tripods on which they 
usually hung, before the dwellings of their owners. The warriors 
were mounting their horses, and one by one riding away over the 
prairie toward the neighboring hills. 

Shaw and I sat on the grass near the lodge of Reynal. An old 
woman, with true Indian hospitality, brought a bowl of boiled veni¬ 
son and placed it before us. We amused ourselves with watching 
half a dozen young squaws who were playing together and chasing 
each other in and out of one of the lodges. Suddenly the wild yell 
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of the war-hoop came pealin<r from the hills. A crowd of horse¬ 
men appeared, rushinpr down their sides, and riding^ at fall speed 
toward the villatye, each warrior’s long hair flying behind him in the 
wind like a ship’s streamer. As they approached the village, the 
confused throng assumed a regular order, and entering two by two, 
they circled round the area at full gallop, each warrior singing his 
war-song as he rode. Some of their dresses were splendid. They 
wore superb crests of feathers, and close tunics of antelope skins, 
fringed with the scalp-locks of their enemies ; their shields too were 
often fluttering with the war-eagle’s feathers. All had bows and 
arrows at their backs ; some carried long lances, and a few were 
armed with guns. The White Shield, their partisan, rode in gor¬ 
geous atti?e at their head, mounted on a black-and-white horse. 
Mahto-Tatouka and his brothers took no part in this parade, for 
they were in mourning for their sister, and were all sitting in their 
lodges, their bodies bedaubed from head to foot with white clay, and 
a lock of hair cut from each of their foreheads. 

The warriors circled three times round the village; and as each 
distinguished champion passed, the old women would scream out 
his name, in honor of his bravery, and to incite the emulation of the 
younger warriors. Little urchins, not two years old, followed the 
warlike pageant with glittering eyes, and looked with eager wonder 
and admiration at those whose honors were proclaimed by the pub¬ 
lic voice of the village. Thus early is the lesson of war instilled 
into the mind of an Indian, and such are the stimulants which excite 
his thirst for martial renown. 

The procession rode out of the village as it had entered it, and 
in half an hour all the warriors had returned again, dropping quietly 
in, singly or in parties of two or three. 

As the sun rose the next morning we looked across the meadow, 
and could see the lodges levelled and the Indians gathering together 
in preparation to leave the camp. Their course lay to the west¬ 
ward. We turned toward the north with our three men, the four 
trappers following us, together with the Indian family of Moran. 
We travelled until night. I suffered not a little from pain and 
weakness, the latter of which would have forced me to take an un¬ 
comfortable refuge in the cart, but for the aid of my former friend, 
the whiskey. We encamped amrmg some trees by the side of a 
little brook, and here during the whole of the next day we lay wait¬ 
ing for Bisonette, but no Bisonette appeared. Here also two of 
our trapper friends left us, and set out for the Rocky Mountains. 
On the second morning, despairing of Bisonette’s arrival, we re¬ 
sumed our journey, traversing a forlorn and dreary monotony of 
sun-scorched plains, where no living thing appeared save here and 
there an antelope flying before us like the wind. When noon came 
we saw an unwonted and most welcome sight; a rich and luxuriant 
growth of trees, marking the course of a little stream called Hoi*8e- 
shoe Creek. Right gladly — 1 can answer for myself, at least — wo 
turned toward it. There were lofty and spreading trees, standiDg* 
widely asunder, and supporting a thick canopy of leaves, above a. 
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surface of rich, tall grass. The stream ran swiftly, as clear as 
crystal, through the bosom of the wood, sparkling over its bed of 
white sand, and darkening again as it entered a ,deep cavern of 
leaves and boughs. I was thoroughly exhausted, and flung myself 
on the ground, scarcely able to move. All that afternoon I lay in 
the shade by the side of the stream, and those bright woods and 
sparkling waters are associated in my mind with recollections of 
lassitude and utter prostration. When night came I sat down by 
the fire, longing, with an intensity of which at this moment I can 
hardly conceive, for some powerful stimulant. 

In the morning, as glorious a sun rose upon us as ever animated 
that desolate wilderness. We advanced, and soon were surrounded 
by tall bare hills, overspread from top to bottom with prickly pears 
and other cacti, that seemed like clinging reptiles. A plain, flat 
and hard, and with scarcely the vestige of grass, lay before us, and 
a line of tall misshapen trees bounded the onward view. There 
was no sight or sound of man or beast, or any living thing, although 
behind those trees was the long-looked-for place of rendezvous, 
where we fondly hoped to have found the Indians congregated by 
thousands. We looked and listened anxiously. We pushed for¬ 
ward with our best speed, and forced our horses through the trees. 
There were copses of some extent beyond, with a scanty stream 
creeping through their midst; and as we pressed through the yield¬ 
ing branches, deer sprang up to the right and left. At length we 
caught a glimpse of the prairie beyond. Soon we emerged upon 
it, and saw, not a plain covered with encampments and swarming 
with life, but a vast unbroken desert stretching away before us 
league upon league, without a bush or a tree, or any thing that had 
life. We drew rein and gave to the winds our sentiments concern¬ 
ing the whole aboriginal race of America, couched in certain con¬ 
cise and vigorous expressions, peculiar to us of the Anglo-Saxon 
breed. Our journey was in vain, and much worse than in vain. 
For myself, I was vexed and disappointed beyond measure; as I 
well knew that a slight aggravation of my disorder would render 
this false step irrevocable, and make it quite impossible to accom¬ 
plish effectually the design which had led me an arduous journey 
of between three and four thousand miles. To fortify myself as 
well as I could against such a contingency, I resolved that I would 
not under any circumstances attempt to leave the country until my 
object was completely gained. 

And where were the Indians 1 They were assembled in great 
numbers at a spot about twenty miles distant and there at that very 
moment they were engaged in their warlike ceremonies. The 
scarcity of buffalo in the vicinity of La Boute’s camp, which would 
render their supply of provisions scanty and precarious, had proba¬ 
bly prevented them from assembling there ; but of all this we knew 
nothing until some weeks after. 

Shaw lashed his horse and gallopped forward. I, though much 
more vexed than he, was not strong enough to adopt this convenient 
vent to my feelings; so I followed at a quiet pace, but in no quiet 
VOL. XXX. 64 
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mood. We rode up to a solitary old tree, which seemed the only 
place fit for encampment. Half its branches were dead, and the 
rest were so scantily furnished with leaves that they cast but a 
meagre and wretched shade; and the old twisted trunk alone fur¬ 
nished sufficient protection from the sun. We threw down our 
saddles in the strip of shadow that it cast, and sat down upon them. 
In silent indignation we sat smoking for an hour or more, shifting 
our saddles with the shifting shadow, for the sun was intolerably 
hot. 


SOURCES OF THE GENESEE. 


Go, Tourist, where the Genesee 

Takes rise among the soutliem hills. 

And, swollen by a thousand rills, 

Flows on at last unclogged and free: 

Rocks, vainly piled to bar his way. 

Look dim through clouds of mounting spray, 
And over ragged flinty stairs 
The silver feet of his waves trip down, 
And beetling cliffs above him frown; 

But little the restless river cares! 

Turrets tremble with pealing bells; 

Joy loudly winds his bugle-horn. 

And the heart of a nation proudly swells 
When an heir to royalty is born ; 

But, greeted by a strain more wild, 

Leaps from its fouut the Mountain Child. 

Old piny groves a mellow roar 
From their mysterious depths outpour, 
^ommiugled with the panthers scream, 
Murmur of torrents, and the cry 
Of the gray eagle circling high; 

Meet welcome for a stream 
That dashes down in youthful force 
From the green hills, to run its course. 

Go, Tourist, where the Genesee 
In falling shakes the solid land; 

Cam, Avon, Teviot and Dee 

Roll not through scenes more truly grand: 
The vision, from one point of view, 

Is gladdened by a rainbow, blending 
Its colors with the snow-white hue 
Of cataracts descending; 

Through walls of rock, on either shore. 

That rise till scarce you see them more, 

The river like an arrow sweeps. 

When taken three tremendous leaps ; 

Then winds through vales for beauty famed. 
The * Paradise of Red Men ’ named, 

Uutil the Spirit of the Lake 
Uprises from his silvery cave, 

’ While dancing foam-bells round him break. 

To greet its tributary wave. 

J90n, Nmt Tork. 
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^ Neto IBlape oC t|)e Sloctt: 


OB CAPTAIN JONES* MISADVENTURE. 


HT JOnM O. SAXX 


To follow the line of Captain Jones 
Back to the old ancestral bones, 

Were surely an idle endeavor; 

For all that is known of the family feats 
Is that his sire, as a paver of streets. 

Had paved his way in a manner that meets 
The appellation of clever. 


It. ' 

*T wore pleasant enough more folly to trace 
The various steps in the Captain's Race, 

If the records of heraldry had ’em; 
Bat History leaps at a single span 
From the primitive pair to the pavior-man» 
From Adam down to Mao Adam. 


lU. 

*T was rumored indeed, but nobody knows 
What credit to give to such rumors as those, 

His grand-papa was a cooper; 

But getting fatigued with this round-about mode 
Of staving through life, he took to the Road, 

As a kind of irregular trooper. 


But soon, although a fellow of pluck. 

By a singular turn in the wheel of luck. 

He met with a mortal miscarriage. 

By means of a cord that was dangling loose, 
And fell over his bead in a dangerous noose. 
That was n’t at all like Marriage. 


A tale invented by foes, no doubt. 
Which idle people had help’d about, 
*Till it went alone, it got so stout; 

For as to the truth of the story, 

I scarcely ought to have named it here. 
It seems to me so exceedingly clear 
The fable is Newgate-ory. 

▼I, 

And that’s the pith of the pedigree 
Of Captain Jones, whose family tree 
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Was a little shrub, 't is plain to see; 

But what the topers mention 
Respecting wine, is true of blood: 

It * needs no bush if it’s only good/ 
Much less a tree of the oldest wood, 
To warrant the world’s attention. 


•ni. 

Now Captain Jones was five-feet ten, 

(The height of Chesterfield’s gentlemen,) 
With a manly breadth of shoulder; 
And Captain Jones was straight and trim, 
With nothing about him anywise slim. 

And had for a leg as perfect a limb 
As ever astonish'd beholder. 


▼ XIX 

With a calf of such a notable size, 

*T would surely have taken the highest prize 
At any fair in creation ; 

*T was just the leg for a prince to sport 
Who wished to stand, at a Royal Court, 

At the head of Foreign l^g-ation. 

XX. 

And Captain Jones had an elegant foot, 

*T was just the thing for his patent boot, 
And could so prettily shove it, 

*T was a genuine pleasure to see it repeat 
In the public walks the Milonian feat 
Of bearing the calf above it. 


But the Captain’s prominent personal charm 
Was neither his foot, nor leg, nor arm. 

Nor his very distingue air; 

Nor was, although you ’re thinking upon’t. 

The front of his head, but his * head and front’ 
Of beautiful coal-black hair. 


So very bright was the gloss they had, 

’T would have made a rival raving mad 
To look at his raven curls; 

Wherever he went, the Captain’s hair 
Was certain to fix the public stare. 

And the constant cry was, * 1 declare!’ 

And * Did you ever!’ and * Just look there !’ 
Among the dazzled girls. 


XXX. 

And though you may deem the assertioo rash. 
There never was such another moustache 
A gentleman’s lip to cover ; 

’T was such a broad and shady shed 
Over his teeth as they lay in their bed. 

That in English or Freuch, ’t was properly said 
To be a perfect chef-d^muvre. 
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XIIX. 

Captain Jones was a master bold 

Of a mercliant-ship, some dozen years old, 

And every name could have easily told, 

(And never confound the ‘ hull ’ and the * hold,*) 
Throughout her inventory ; 

And he had sailed to foreign parts. 

And learn'd a number of foreign arts, 

And play’d the deuce with foreign hearts. 

As the Captain told the story. 


XIV. 

He had learn’d to chatter the French and Spanish, 
To splutter the Dutch and mutter the Danish, 

In a way that sounded oracular ; 

Had gabbled among the Portuguese, 

And caught the Tartar, or rather a piece 
Of * broken China,’ it was n’t Chinese, 

Any more than his own vernacular. 


XV. 

How Captain Jones was wont to shine 
In the line of ships, (not * Ships of the Line,’) 
How ho’d brag of The Water, over his wine. 
And of women * over the water !* 

And then, if you credit the Captain’s phrase. 
He was more expert in such queer ways 
As * doubling capes’ and * putting in stays,* 
Than any milliner’s daughter. 


Now the Captain kept in constant pay 
A single Mate, as a Captain may, 

(In a uauiical, not in a naughty way, 

As * mates’ are soinetiiiies carried ;) 

But to hear him prose of the * squalls’ that arose 
In the dead of night to break his repose ; 

Of * white-caps ’ and * cradles,’ and such things as those, 
And of * breezes’ that ended in regular * blows,* 

You’d have sworn the Captain was married. 


XVII. 

The Captain’s morals were fair enough, 
^Though a sailor’s life is rather rough, 

By dint of the ocean's force; 

And that one who makes so many, in ships, 
Should make, upon shore, occasional trips, 
Seems quite a matter of course. 


XVI ix; 

And Captain Jones was stiff as a post 
To the vulgar Fry, but among the most 
Genteel aud polished ruled the Roast, 

As no professional cook could boast 
That ever you set your eye on ; 

Indeed, ’t was enough to make him vain. 

For the pretty aud proud confess’d his reign. 
And Captain Jones, in manners and mane, 
Was deem’d a genuine lion. 
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XIX. 

And the Captain revell’d, early and late, 

At the balls and routs of the rich and ^eat^ 
And seemed a sturdy believer in feteSy 
Though merely a minion of pleasure; 
And he laughed with the girls in merry sport. 
And paid the mammas the civilest court, 

And drank their wine, whatever the sort, 

By the nautical rule of * Any port — * 

You may add the rest at leisure. 


XX* 

Miss Susan Brown was a dashing girl 
As ever revolved in the waltz’s whirl. 

Or twinkled a foot in the polka’s twirl. 

By the glare of spermaceti; 

And Susan s form was trim and slight. 

And her beautiful skin, as if in spite 
Of her dingy name, was c;cceedingly white. 

And her azure eyes were ‘ Sparkling and Bright,* 
And so was her favorite ditty. 


And Susan Brown had a score of names. 
Like the very voluminous Mr. James, 
(Who got at the Font his strongest claims 
To be reckon’d a ‘ Man of Letters 
But thinking the task will hardly please 
Scholars who’ve taken the higher degrees, 
To be set repeating their A, B, C’s, 

I choose to reject such fetters as these, 
Though merely Nominal fetters. 


The patronymical name of the maid 
Was so completely overlaid 

With a long pnnnominal cover, 

That if each additional proper noun 
Was laid, with additional emphasis, down, 

Miss Susan was ‘ done uncommonly Brown,* 

The moment her cbrist'niug was over ! 

xxni. 

And Susan was versed in modem romance. 

In the * Modes' of Murray and * Modes’ of France, 
And had leam’d to sing and leam’d to dance 
In a style decidedly pretty ; 

And Susan was versed in classical lore. 

In the works of Horace, and several more 
Whose opera now would be voted a bore 
By the lovers of Donnizetti. 


And Susan was rich. Her provident sire 
Had piled the dollars up higher and higher. 
By dint of his personal labors, 

’T ill he reckon’d at last a sufficient amount 
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To be counted, himself, a man of account 
Among his atllueot neighbors. 


XXV. 

By force of careful culture alone, 

Old Brown’s estate had rapidly grown 
A plum for hin only daughter ; 

And after all the fanciful dreams 
Of golden fountains and golden streams, 

The sweat of patient labor seems 
The true Faclolian water. 

XXTt. 

And while your theorist worries his mind 
In hopes * the magical stone’ to find. 

By some alchemical gammon. 

Practical people, by regular knocks, 

Are filling their ‘ pockets full of rocks* 

From the golden mountain of Mammon. 

X3CV1I. 

With charms like these, you may well suppoM 
Miss Susan Brown had plenty of beaux, 
Breathing nothing but passion. 

And twenty sought her hand to gain. 

And twenty sought her hand in vain; 

Were ‘ cut,’ aud did n’t * come again,’ 

In the Ordinary fashion. 

XX VIII. 

Ckptain Jones, by the common voice. 

At length was voted the man of her choice. 
And she his favorite fair; 

It was n’t the Captain’s manly face. 

His native sense, nor foreign grace, 

That took her heart from its proper place 
And put it into a tenderer case, 

But his beautiful coal-black hair. 

XXIX. 

How it is, whyM is, none can tell. 

But all philosophers know full well. 

Though puzzled about the action. 

That of all the forces under the son 
You can hardly find a stronger one 
Than capillary attraction. 


The locks of canals are strong as rocks ; 

And wedlock is strong as a banker’s box; 

And there’s strength in the locks a cockney cocks 
At innocent birds, to give himself knocks ; 

In the locks of safes, and those safety-locks 
They call the Permutation ; 

But of all the locks that ever were made 
In Nature’s shops, or the shops of trade. 

The subtlest combination 
Of beauty and strength is found in those 
Which grace the heads of belies and beaux 
In every civilized nation. 
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XXXI. 

The grofisipe whispered it througrh the town, 

That * Cuptuin Jones loved Siban Brown;* 

But, speakiiig with due precision, 

The gossips’ latile was out of joint. 

For the lady's ' blunt' was the only point 
That dazzled the lover’s vision. 

XXXII. 

And the Captain begg’d, in his smoothest tones, 
Miss Susan Brown to be Mistress Jones — 

Flesh of his flesh and bone of his bones, 

’Till death the union should sever; 

For these are the words employed of course, 
Though Death is cheated, sonn*times, by Divorce; 
A fact which gives an equivocal force 
To that beautiful phrase * forever.* 

xxxiii. 

And Susan sighed the conventional * nay’ 

In such a bewitching aflirinalive way. 

The Captain perceived’t was the feminine *ay,* 
And sealed in such commotion 
That no ‘ lip-service' that ever was paid 
To the ear of a god or the cheek of a maid 
Look’d more like real devotion. 


XXXIY. 

And Susan’s mamma made an elegant fdte, 
And exhibited all the family plate 
In honor of Susan's lover; 

For now *t was settled, another trip 
Over the sea in his merchant ship. 

And his bachelor-ship was over. 

XXXT. 

There was an alderman, well-to-do, 

Who was fond of talking about vertH, 

And had, beside, the genuine goutf 
If one might credit his telling ; 

And the boast was true, beyond a doubt. 

If he had only pronounced it ‘ gout,* 
According to English spelling. 

XXXVl. 

A crockery-merchant of great parade. 
Always bo 2 isting of having made 
His large estate in the China-trade, 

Several affluent tanners ; 

A lawyer whose most important * case* 

Was that which kept his books in place; 
His wife, a lady of matchless grace, 

Who bought her form, and made her face. 
And plainly borrowed her manners: 


XXXTIX. 

A druggist; an undevout divine ; 

A banker who’d got as rich as a mine 
* In the sugar trade and cotton line,’ 
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Alon^ the Atlantic border; 

A doctor fumbling^ his golden seals, 

And an undertaker close at his heels, 
Quite in the natural order. 

XXXVIII. 

People of rank and people of wealth, 
Plethoric people in delicate health, 

(Who fast in public and feast by stealth,) 
And people slender and hearty. 
Flock’d in so fast, ’t was plain to the eye 
Of any observer standing by. 

That party-spirit was running high. 

And this was the popular party. 

XZZIX. 

To tell what griefs and woes betide 
The hapless world from female pride, 
Were a long and dismal story: 

Alas! for Susan, and womankind! 

A sudden ambition seiz’d her mind. 

In the height of her party-glory. 


To pique a group of laughing girls 
Who stood admiring the Captain’s curls. 
She form’d the resolution 
To get a lock of her lover’s hair, 

In the gaze of the guests assembled there. 
By some expedient, foul or fair, 

Before the party’s conclusion. 


XZ.1. 

‘ Only a lock, dear Captain! — no more, 

* * A lock for Memory,’ I implore!’ 

But Jones, the gayest of quizzers. 
Replied, as he gave his eye a cock, 

* *T is a treacherous memory needs a lock,’ 

And dodg d the envious scissors. 

XlAl, 

Alas! that Susan could n’t refrain, 

In her zeal the precious lock to gain. 

From laying her hand on the lion’s mane! 

To see the cruel mocking, 

And hear the short, affected cough, 

The general titter, and chuckle, and scoff, 
"When the Captain^s Patent Wig came off, 
Was really dreadfully shocking! 


axni. 

Of Susan’s, swoon, the tale is told, 
That long before her earthly mould 
Regain’d its ghostly tenant, 

Her luckless, wigless, loveless lover 
Was on the sea, and * half-seas-over,’ 
Dreaming that some piratical rover 
Had carried away his Pennant! 

▼OL. XXX. 65 
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DUMBZH Hint. 


I.ETIER TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Fa?M ABb' Ar.I.AU OUAR. TO SK7» AQHUAD BL BAJl, OBIBF RXORITTART OB THB CXACXB AT OAIRO. 

Do n’t you know, dear Ahhmad, that when people have on their 
minds a subject that interests them deeply, they are apt to convert 
it into a hobby which they not only ride very hard, but expect their 
friends to get into the saddle and ride just as hard and as long as 
they do themselves 1 So it is with me on the article of civilization ; 
and although 1 think I see you yawn and beg to be dropped at the 
first Khan, yet I cannot now heed your prayer, but must make you 
jolt on a little farther. I mean however to be merciful, with a pro¬ 
mise that this is the last journey you shall take with me in this direc¬ 
tion, holding in reserve my remaining tediousness to be bestowed 
upon you at a future period, as a mark of my special favor. 

Instead of endeavoring to civilize rude tribes, mankind, in most 
cases, have preferred to reduce or exterminate them, and put them¬ 
selves into their place, after which they have misrepresented their 
character by way of excuse for their own violence. This may be 
noticed in the acts of the Spaniards ; and even the enlightened ad¬ 
venturers who first planted themselves in the United States, are not 
entirely free from censure on this head. 

It is a melancholy thought that the first advances toward civiliza¬ 
tion are frequently made by violence. The attempts of modem 
times are more peaceful, but in former days, piracies by sea, wars 
and marauding expeditions were the precursors of improvement. 
Possession of the soil was usurped to show the superiority of intel¬ 
lect, and the inhabitants were made slaves in order to ameliorate 
their condition. Commerce which was and still is one of the greatest 
promoters of civilization, owes its origin to piracy ; neither was the 
act deemed dishonorable in former times. A proclamation of the 
English Edward III., sets forth that, ‘ Whereas certain right noble 
lords and right honorable ladies do accustom themselves to robbery 
on the high roads and piracy on the high seas,’etc.; and these prac¬ 
tices were checked solely because the revenue suffered by their ex¬ 
istence. And if we go farther back to the eighth and ninth century 
of the Christian era, we shall find Anglo-Saxon ordinances requir¬ 
ing that a fleet should be in readiness every year immediately after 
Easter, to sail to the Northern Ocean on an expedition which would 
now be considered as piracy and punishable as such. Nor were the 
Northern nations backward in returning these visits, as maybe seen 
by the English annals, wherein the ravages made in these predatory 
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expeditions are fully detailed. These piratical adventures were 
continued several years, and were marked by many circumstances 
of horror, yet all historians agree in asserting that they had a favor¬ 
able influence on civilization, by bringing distant people into contact 
with each other. This influence became more effective when many 
of the Northern bands made permanent settlements in the countries 
they invaded, such as Normandy in France, and England. 

1 have already remarked on the difficulty of establishing the pe¬ 
riod when civilization begins ; the precise time when men emerged 
from a savage condition ; when, tired of their rough and cheerless 
mode of life, they seek to render it better by confederating with their 
brethren for the purpose of forming a domestic union. Neither is 
it easy to say how far men have the capacity of working out their 
own improvement without extraneous aid. We can conjecture and 
reason from analogy of what we see in our own time, and that is all 
we can do. 

It appears that some nations continue in the same state, without 
change for better or worse, although the individuals that compose 
them possess much natural capacity and active minds. One reason, 
and perhaps the only one, that can be given for this is, that their physi¬ 
cal condition is made easy by living on a fertile soil and under a 
mild climate, where little labor and less ingenuity is requisite to 
supply their natural wants, while at the same time no objects are 
presented to their view which may create a dislike of what they 
possess, or a desire for something they like better. An uncivilized 
people may be quite contented with their lot, the demands of the 
body being satisfied; but show them something they never saw before, 
and a new want is created, and they will not be at ease till it is 
gratified. When the king of the Sandwich Islands was presented 
with a sailor’s jacket, he set no bounds to his delight; but when he 
saw a red-coat and a cocked-hat, he despised the jacket and pleaded 
urgently for the coat and hat. This attraction to novelty is a promi¬ 
nent feature in the character of children, and untutored grown-up 
men are in many points like children, and are influenced in much 
the same way. 

But people do not take to themselves the merit of inventing the 
first arts of civilization. It appears that all nations have traditions 
of a system of civilization superior to their own. They refer their 
origin to a race of beings more intelligent than themselves, and even 
represent them as divine persons, sent from the region of spirits to 
instruct the world of mankind below. Whatever arts they possess 
they attribute to otherbeings who dwelt on earth at a very remote age. 
It is presumable, and tradition sanctions the belief, that a race of per¬ 
sons did exist at an extremely remote period of time, the ancestors 
of those whom we now see degraded, some of them even to bar¬ 
barism, who left traces of their own intelligence which the present 
tribes have been able to use as models for their rude domestic arts. 
Here the door is closed against farther knowledge. We cannot go 
back to see how these by-gone people acquired their knowledge. 
Supposing them to be mortal, we can only imagine they were en- 
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dowed with faculties such as we possess, and that they brought these 
into exercise by a slow process. As ordinary wants stimulated to 
experiments, these faculties became developed ; and herein is made 
manifest that inward excitement called inspiration, which is con¬ 
stantly at work to urge men onward in the career of human exist¬ 
ence. It is engrafted in a greater or less degree in the souls of all 
men, and without it man would not be what he is. It is present as a 
prompter, sometimes as a guide. It is a holy influence exerted upon 
Mind to assist in the discovery of truth and happiness. It is the 
key to the secret chamber of the soul, wherein lie hidden the mate¬ 
rials which the Creator has rough-cast, abiding the time when they 
are to be brought forth and fashioned to fit man to be truly lord of 
the creation, and take a rank but little lower than the angels. It is 
this that made the prophets and poets of old, and has made for the 
Christians the Shakspeares and Miltons of modem times. More¬ 
over, we have ample evidences strewed over all parts of the world, 
in ruined temples, sepulchral monuments and mounds of earth, that 
a high degree of civilization once existed in countries now sunk into 
silent barbarism, or which are merely wild deserts. Europe and 
Asia abound in the remains of ancient grandeur, and the United 
States furnish similar materials, to amuse the antiquarian and in¬ 
struct the historian. 

In its popular sense, civilization comprises many ideas condensed 
into one term, having for its end not only the improvement of the 
physical organization of society, but also reference to the whole 
nature of man, his present well-being as well as his destiny, both 
here and hereafter. It may be called the union of industry, science 
and art: it unfolds itself separately in the practical man who acts, 
the intellectual man who knows, and the artist who feels, adorns 
and embellishes life. It is a mysterious law, seen only by its effects, 
and acts in its operation by attraction and repulsion, as the heavenly 
bodies are propelled. Its movement is not steadily in advance, for 
the social condition of a people may be good wdiose civilization is 
low, and a nation (as we perceive by reading,) may be greatly on 
the decline when refinement has reached an exalted point. Social 
activity may make a people contented and even happy ; like Hol¬ 
land in the seventeenth and eighteenth century of the Christian era; 
yet Holland was below France and Italy in what is properly called 
civilization. This remark will apply to the actual condition of the 
United States, where social activity has existed many years, and at 
this time is even excessive; yet refinement, one of the elements of 
civilization, is only just in its commencement. 1 learn, however, 
that this is perceptible; that a great change is observable within 
the last thirty or forty years. I am told that higher qualifications 
are now required for admission into their universities; more is ex¬ 
acted of those who offer themselves as candidates for public favor; 
literature has acquired a rank, and many persons take it up as a 
calling, and thrive, when before they would have starved ; the arts 
of music and painting are better appreciated, and a taste for them 
is now cultivated as a source of enjoyment. 
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As men advance from domestic union, associate in larjrc commu¬ 
nities, and interclianp^e mind with mind, the proirress of civilization 
is rapid. New perceptions generate and become more intense and 
more sure when made known and confiiraed by others ; thought 
flies from one to another and on to a thousand, till it reflects back 
its own light; then comes action, which i^^ unspent even by its own 
labors ; it even gains strength by the very work it performs. In 
fact, without this association and action there is no life iu the body. 
The flint and the steel have no fire in them ; they have not even 
warmth ; but put them in motion one against the other, and the 
world may be set into a blaze. Farther, as regards this law of as¬ 
sociation, man is but half what he is intended to be when he lives 
alone. If he owes much to himself, the second pait of the moral 
law is duty to his neighbor; and if there is no neighbor, if man 
does not join himself to man, then is there no morality, and we are 
all thrown back again, worse than when we sat out. It is not 
enough, the mere supply of physical wants and the strengthening 
of the understanding; these alone are not the sum of man’s exist¬ 
ence. He may have earthly comforts in abundance, and abound 
in knowledge ; yet he is not a whole man unless he cultivate a re¬ 
ligious feeling ; and this requires no great effort to do, for we see 
he sets about the work as soon as he begins to think, though to be 
sure in a rude manner. The first attempt is made by worshipping 
the physical attributes of the Deity. In time they cease to satisfy. 
His head and his heart require something more of a spiritual nature, 
and he perceives that his original mode of worship does not impart 
strength or favor. A desire to know more arises in his mind ; his 
soul seeks to escape from its dark prison, the body, and he begins 
to doubt. Here is the beginning of better things. He questions 
the doctrine he has heretofore believed to be true, and it does not 
stand the test. He has become more acute; his questions are 
searching; he carefully examines the claim made upon his belief, 
and he finds the doctrine is not adapted to his nature, which de¬ 
mands something more elevated. 

Thus the case stood in ages past. Paganism flourished because 
nothing better was thought of. The Jewish system would have 
been received, for beyond doubt it was in its essence infinitely bet¬ 
ter; but it was not offered ; nay more, it was not permitted to be 
approached. The Jews disdained to make proselytes ; they exter¬ 
minated, or tried to do, so. They considered God as their God 
only, not the God of all mankind. 

Paganism lasted out its time, till Polytheism took its place, being 
thought better. Still, the Polytheist was left alone to grope his 
way as well as he could. He was in the dark, or rather saw so 
dimly as to mistake the object. Yet the mind being constantly at 
work, much was produced by its natural workings. Many of the 
later Polytheists saw their way clearly ; in truth, had a distinct 
view of the ultimate good. Tfieir doctrines, tlieislical and moral, 
were in many respects better than those of Moses, which had lost 
its original influence, had dwindled into forms, and was falling into 
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decay. Nevertheless, the newly-enlightened Polytheist made small 
progress, because he was isolated ; he needed support and surety, 
which association alone could give him. He wanted help, and 
waited for the sign. It came at last; purer forms appeared; his 
hopes were confirmed, and the dawn was made perfect day. 

With this I will give you, dear Ahhmad, a respite, contenting 
myself by observing that the physical wants supplied, the mental 
qualities cultivated, the moral code equal and just, and the religious 
system pure and exalted, these produce refinement, and form the 
sum of civilization. 

New-Tork, eighteenth day of the Afoon ) 

Moharnm: hegtra, 1260 . y ^ 

ictter Ctoent2:»S£bentl). 

PEOU THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

A YOUNG unmarried man, at the beginning of his business career, 
and to economize, goes to a boarding-house to reside. A young 
couple who have not perhaps the means of hiring and furnishing 
a house, or who are ignorant of the house-keeping art, go to a 
boarding-house till their means accumulate and they can be more 
independent. Sometimes two devoted souls, who have married in 
haste, come to a boarding-house, trusting to Providence, having 
neither prudence nor furniture. They think it delightful to be 
always near each other in one room, and expect to live by the signs 
of the almanac, which tells them, as they believe, * About this time 
look out for a sprinkling of real happiness.* They who have been 
unsuccessful in their affairs give up their house and board, to be 
still within view of the world, and to save money. Old persons, es¬ 
pecially men of small fortunes, who are unwilling to burden them¬ 
selves with domestic cares, go to a boarding-house where they can 
live comfortably, hear what is passing in the world, and talk to 
each other of times past, when they were rich. When all these 
people, different in habits, disposition and manners, are found as¬ 
sembled in one house, (at meal times, all in one room,) you may 
well say, ‘Here is an epitome of the world!* You see strange 
faces; see strange ways of doing things ; hear strange speeches ; 
see a little grace, and many attempts at grace that utterly fail; now 
and then a sensible person, yet more often the greatest of all bores, 
one who thinks himself sensible; a young lady who minces, and 
who never eats more than a small piece of the breast of a chicken; 
and an elderly lady who has seen much affliction, which she deals 
out in small portions to every one, yet who is blessed with a good 
appetite, takes a pretty large quantity of gravy, and is unwilling to 
soil her napkin. Men, gross feeders, who send up twice for soup, 
and who mix in the same plate fish, flesh and vegetables, with all 
sorts of condiments, the mass surmounted with apple-sauce to give 
it a more piquant gout; all these at work at the same time, with 
an earnestness that leads you to suppose this is the first meal they 
ever saw, or the last they ever expect to swallow. 
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These houses are kept for the most part by persons (generally 
females,) in reduced circumstances, who adopt this method of ob¬ 
taining a livelihood ; most commonly by widows, who are left penni¬ 
less, perhaps with a family beside, who have never before been 
dependent, and do still remember they have seen easier days. They 
are generally ignorant of the way such establishments should be 
conducted; above all, are very reluctant at coming down to the re¬ 
quirements of their new calling. These are called ‘ perfect ladies,’ 
and generally speaking, they keep the poorest houses. They bear 
in mind what they call ‘ days of former prosperity although, if 
the truth were told, they may have been forced to struggle hard to 
keep up appearances, and had an ill-natured husband; yet they 
seldom fail of giving a hint to the boarders, singly and collectively, 
that once they set the fashion, and were on a level with Mr. John 
Smith, of Washington Square, or Mr. M‘Fuzzle, of Union Place. 
They sit at the head of the table, as mistress of their own house, as 
if the boarders were their guests, and take their place in the ciraw- 
ing-room, as the lady hostess, whose duty it is to entertain the com¬ 
pany. The male boarders are in the house only at meal-times, or 
when they come home to sleep; the females keep in their own 
rooms when not out on visits, or what is very usual, call at each 
other’s apartments to tell the news and compare notes. Then the 
work of destruction commences. The mistress of the house, her 
high charges, the miserable fare she gives for so much money paid, 
her intolerable meanness in denying sugar, butter and cake to the 
children when they ask for them; all these are descanted upon till 
she of the house is entirely used up. One would be apt to suppose 
she was about to lose all her boarders, were it not well known 
among the complainants that they intend to remain, because they 
cannot do better by going elsewhere. It is not easy to reconcile 
people, each of whom wants to receive much and give little. 

The mistress of the house being despatched, the fair inmates be¬ 
gin to tear each other to pieces, after the most approved manner. 
‘ Did you ever see any one eat so much as Mrs. Allgrinder does ] 
She ought to pay more than any of the other boarders. And then, 
that sanctified Miss Puckermouth, who wastes so much time in 
making shirts for the cannibals of the Fejee Islands, who devour 
missionaries and go naked!’ ‘Lor, Mrs. Cullender! I am glad 
you are come ; it’s quite neighborly, this call! Do you know, I 
have been wanting to tell you something; and as I know how dis¬ 
creet you are, and never let out, I roust just say that Mrs. M‘Faddle, 
who lodges in the next room, receives too much company. They 
are too gay, these M'Faddles, who pretend they see their friends 
only to discuss the Reverend Reuben Twaddle’s discourses, before 
they are cut up into tracts to be distributed by the ‘ Moral Reform 
Society.’ It is more probable they come together to talk over their 
own experiences ; and you and I know what these must be, if they 
would tell all!’ 

Women have so few moments of relaxation from the insipid 
routine of domestic life, that to obtain a little variety, and create ex- 
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decay. Nevertheless, the newly-enlightened Polytheist made small 
progress, because he was isolated ; he needed support and surety, 
which association alone could give him. He wanted help, and 
waited for the sign. It came at last; purer forms appeared; his 
hopes were confirmed, and the dawn was made perfect day. 

With this I will give you, dear Ahhmad, a respite, contenting 
myself by observing that the physical wants supplied, the mental 
qualities cultivated, the moral code equal and just, and the religious 
system pure and exalted, these produce refinement, and form the 
sum of civilization. 

/few-Tork, ei^hleenlk day of the Mocm \ 

Mokarum: htgtra, 12 ( 30 . 5 " 

JLetUr Stoentr^sebentli. 

PHOU THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

A YOUNG unmarried man, at the beginning of his business career, 
and to economize, goes to a boarding-house to reside. A young 
couple who have not perhaps the means of hiiing and furnishing 
a house, or who are ignorant of the house-keeping art, go to a 
boarding-house till their means accumulate and they can be more 
independent. Sometimes two devoted souls, who have manied in 
haste, come to a boarding-house, trusting to Providence, having 
neither prudence nor furniture. They think it delightful to be 
always near each other in one room, and expect to live by the signs 
of the almanac, which tells them, as they believe, * About this time 
look out for a sprinkling of real happiness,* They who have been 
unsuccessful in their affairs give up their house and board, to be 
still within view of the world, and to save money. Old persons, es¬ 
pecially men of small fortunes, who are unwilling to burden them¬ 
selves with domestic cares, go to a boarding-house where they can 
live comfortably, hear what is passing in the world, and talk to 
each other of times past, when they were rich. When all these 
people, different in habits, disposition and manners, are found as¬ 
sembled in one house, (at meal times, all in one room,) you may 
well say, ‘ Here is an epitome of the world !’ You see strange 
faces; see strange ways of doing things ; hear strange speeches ; 
see a little grace, and many attempts at grace that utterly fail; now 
and then a sensible person, yet more often the greatest of all bores, 
one who thinks himself sensible; a young lady who minces, and 
who never eats more than a small piece of the breast of a chicken; 
and an elderly lady who has seen much affliction, which she deals 
out in small portions to every one, yet who is blessed with a good 
appetite, takes a pretty large quantity of gravy, and is unwilling to 
soil her napkin. Men, gross feeders, who send up tw’ice for soup, 
and who mix in the same plate fish, flesh and vegetables, with all 
sorts of condiments, the mass surmounted wdth apple-sauce to give 
it a more piquant gout; all these at work at the same time, with 
an earnestness that leads you to suppose this is the first meal they 
ever saw, or the last they ever expect to swallow. 
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These houses are kept for the most part by persons (generally 
females,) in reduced circumstances, who adopt this method of ob¬ 
taining a livelihood ; most commonly by widows, who are left penni¬ 
less, perhaps with a family beside, who have never before been 
dependent, and do still remember they have seen easier days. They 
are generally ignorant of the way such establishments should be 
conducted; above all, are very reluctant at coming down to the re¬ 
quirements of their new calling. These are called * perfect ladies,* 
and generally speaking, they keep the poorest houses. They bear 
in mind what they call * days of former prosperity ;* although, if 
the truth were told, they may have been forced to struggle hard to 
keep up appearances, and had an ill-natured husband; yet they 
seldom fail of giving a hint to the boarders, singly and collectively, 
that once they set the fashion, and were on a level with Mr. John 
Smith, of Washington Square, or Mr. M'Fuzzle, of Union Place. 
They sit at the head of the table, as mistress of their own house, as 
if the boarders were their guests, and take their place in the draw¬ 
ing-room, as the lady hostess, whose duty it is to entertain the com¬ 
pany. The male boarders are in the house only at meal-times, or 
when they come home to sleep; the females keep in their own 
rooms when not out on visits, or what is very usual, call at each 
other’s apartments to tell the news and compare notes. Then the 
work of destruction commences. The mistress of the house, her 
high charges, the miserable fare she gives for so much money paid, 
her intolerable meanness in denying sugar, butter and cake to the 
children when they ask for them ; all these are descanted upon till 
she of the house is entirely used up. One would be apt to suppose 
she was about to lose all her boarders, were it not well known 
among the complainants that they intend to remain, because they 
cannot do better by going elsewhere. It is not easy to reconcile 
people, each of whom wants to receive much and give little. 

The mistress of the house being despatched, the fair inmates be¬ 
gin to tear each other to pieces, after the most approved manner. 
' Did you ever see any one eat so much as Mrs. Allgrinder does ] 
She ought to pay more than any of the other boarders. And then, 
that sanctified Miss Puckermouth, who wastes so much time in 
making shirts for the cannibals of the Fejee Islands, who devour 
missionaries and go naked!’ * Lor, Mrs. Cullender! I am glad 
you are come; it *s quite neighborly, this call! Do you know, I 
have been wanting to tell you something; and as I know how dis¬ 
creet you are, and never let out, I must just say that Mrs. M^Faddle, 
who lodges in the next room, receives too much company. They 
are too gay, these M‘Faddles, who pretend they see their friends 
only to discuss the Reverend Reuben Twaddle’s discourses, before 
they are cut up into tracts to be distributed by the * Moral Reform 
Society.’ It is more probable they come together to talk over their 
own experiences; and you and I know what these must be, if they 
would tell all!’ 

Women have so few moments of relaxation from the insipid 
routine of domestic life, that to obtain a little variety, and create ex- 
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citement, they fall upon the characters of their near neighbors. 
They cannot, if they were disposed, read while household duties 
are to be performed ; but they can talk, even while the children 
squall; and what topic is more easy to find than that of making 
known the faults of a friend, that they may be corrected by the 
public, or the secret vices of others, that they may be shunned ] 
Detraction, so called, may perform the duty of a monitor, and a 
little pleasant scandal may be a means of reclaiming many from 
the path of error. Then the motive is so pure ! 

In those houses flirtation is practised in various ways, and with 
various success. When conducted skilfully between single persons 
it is not reproved, but rather looked upon as a mark of cleverness, 
which affords amusement to the boarders who look on. Intrigues 
with married women are got up occasionally, but they are practised 
with little art and on a narrow scale, for want of the sound judg¬ 
ment and great experience which such matters require. As the 
world grows older every day, bringing forth neophytes who are 
arid of knowledge, it is not to be doubted that in a great city like 
this, full of enterprising inhabitants, and boarding-houses too, such 
affairs will become as prevalent as they are in Europe, and be con¬ 
ducted with like skill, without incurring more blame. It must be 
confessed that the boarding-house system is well adapted to foster 
rising talent of this sort, and it is to be presumed that the next 
generation will not be slow in turning to account the scanty legacy 
bequeathed by their parents. 

Where there are women in the house who have with them mar¬ 
riageable daughters, flirtation on the part of the girls, and intrigue 
on the part of the mothers, are both managed pretty openly; for 
here is a laudable purpose to be attained. The boarders, seeing 
these praisw’orthy intentions, are generally kind enough to lend 
their aid by giving counsel to the mamma, and drawing the victim 
to submit becomingly to his fate. Many matches are made in this 
way ; sometimes from love, and often because the man is beset, and 
cannot help himself. There are instances where the whole of the 
courting has been done by the mother, and succeeded, although the 
parties most interested showed, and really felt, little affection for 
each other. Some thoughtful, worldly-minded young men, when 
their bills have run up beyond their means to discharge, straight¬ 
way fall in love with the landlady’s daughter; by which course 
pay-day is put off indefinitely, to their great relief. There are also 
sly, shrewd persons, who marry the landlady herself; by which 
wise measure they not only have their accounts cancelled, but are 
comfortably provided for during the rest of their lives. 

While all this by-play is going on, the house is remarkably tran¬ 
quil, each treats the other with great courtesy, and all petty jars 
cease. The reason is, each is watching the general movement with 
BO intense a look that the minds of all are occupied, while sly nods, 
winks, and half-confidence, that pass back and forth, keep up a sort 
of excitement that renders quanelling unnecessary as a pastime. 
In fact women are less prone to quarrel than men; yet it is always 
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well to throw an object in their way to prevent them sliding into 
the habit. 

There is a set of men who do much to disturb the quiet of a house. 
They are what is called in this country, Politicians, a race very hap¬ 
pily unknown among us in Egypt. Our benevolent Ruler, who has 
the welfare of his subjects at heart, will not allow their peace to be 
disturbed by people who are known to be inquisitive and meddle¬ 
some. You must know that every individual here having a personal 
influence in the formation of the government, supposes himself well 
acquainted with the laws and the art of governing. 

Individuals naturally talk much on what is upperrriost in their 
minds, and as politics is a favorite theme which they are fond of dis¬ 
cussing, and one wherein they seldom agree with each other in 
opinion, your ears are stunned with the jarring, wrangling and spite* 
ful conversation of the parties, who are foolish enough to imagine 
you take a great interest in their affairs. Houses where these dispu¬ 
tants abound are generally shunned by those who love tranquillity^ 

Another knot of persons is sometimes met with, who are even 
more annoying by their manners and conversation. They are called 
the ‘Evangelicals,* who would have one believe they only \iTioyi the 
road that leads to Heaven, and that one way to attain it is to torment 
their brethren on earth. When these get into a house, their endeavor 
seems to be to suppress gayety, even cheerfulness; and a look at their 
wo-begone countenances certainly does take away all disposition 
to mirth. They eat, drink and talk after the manner of the elect, 
and are more loud in their praises of the doctrine, as expounded by 
the Rev. Mr. Long or the Rev. Mr. Short, than they are of the pre¬ 
cepts of the great Founder of their faith. They overflow with their 
Bible, which they spill about in all directions, and they cannot pro¬ 
nounce a common-place phrase without hooking on to it a parable. 
Calvinistic tracts, full of ‘original sin/ are flung at you wherever you 
pass ; and if at any time you wish to escape to any other part of the 
house for relief, one is thrust into your hand, that you may learn to 
ponder on your latter end. They may be likened to what in poli¬ 
tics is called the ‘ movement party,* for they are never at rest. They 
are constantly getting up revivals among the lazy in spirit, fitting out 
missionaries to carry Bibles to remote regions where the inhabitants 
cannot read : their only relaxation is being ‘ under concern,* and the 
only repose to the mind is when they are on the * anxious seat.* 

You will easily imagine that in a company so mixed, the charac¬ 
ter of the inhabitants must show itself more distinctly than in pri¬ 
vate reunions or public assemblies s to me it aflbrds a study, not 
always a disagreeable one, for occasionally may be found persons 
of good sense joined to pleasant manners. A looker-on like myself, 
who takes all things calmly, cannot fail of deriving instruction, with 
a good deal of amusement, by observing these groups ; and as I am 
regarded in the light of a neutral character, I am let into many 
secrets on all sides, by which I get into the under-current, which 
after all is the true stream that carries you to a thorough knowledge 
of men, manners and things, as they exist in social life. 

VOL. xxx. 66 
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that the ensuing stanzas refer to the recentdeatb of Ofouob P. Whit*, a 
ur of the Society of Friends. He went down to the grave 'like a shook of eorn 
_ Ec. EMtOKSasOOKBR. 


liave lost thee, we have lost thee ; and as orphan children weep 
iit ti they lay a tender parent down to take his dreamless sleep, 

I A en thus in loneliness of soul do we bewail thy loss, 
lleloved Father in the Truth — tried Soldier of the Cross! 

Like the confused remembrance of a sad and troubled dream 
Do the mournful tidings of thy death and thy solemn barial seem; 

Thou didst stand when last we saw thee where so firmly thou hast stood. 
And enough of strength was left thee to tell that * God is good.’ 

Thou didst leave us for a little time, and we missed thee from thy place, 
We dreamed not then that we had looked our last upon thy face, 

That our Father deemed it best for us that thou shouldst ‘ go away,’ 

And that all Hk would return to us was thy cold and senseless clay ! 

’T is true that from the spirit-land a warning voice had come, 

To bid thee cease thy warfare here, and call thy forces home ; 

To rest in silence, that thou might’st renew thy strength to sing 
Hosannas through eternal years to Heaven’s Almighty Kino. 

We saw thee not; the coffin-lid was closed upon that face 
Whose chastened lineaments in life so well we loved to trace ; 

But we knew whose venerated form within unconscious slept, 

And we deemed it not a crime to weep, for even * Jesus wept’ 

If then the lowly Lamb of God, he who could raise the dead, 

* Tears, such as angels weep,’ upon the grave of Lazarus shed, 

May we not sorrow too for one we never can restore, 

A father, whose paternal voice will plead with us no more 7 

We know that thou hadst longed at times to lay thy burthen down. 

And having meekly borne thy cross, was waiting for thy crown ; 

That the Angel of the Covenant but wrought a sweet release. 

When be touched the * weary wheels of life,’ and bade thy conflicts cease. 

But though thou roet’st him with a smile, rejoicing to the end. 

We feel while Heaven hath gainexl a Saint, that we have lost a Friend; 
And though * instructors’ in the Truth, by * thousands’ may remain, 

* Not many fathers’ such as thou will e’er arise again. 

As Moses to Abarim’s mount went at his God’s behest, 

There to compose his aged limbs to everlasting rest, 

So, when the time appointed came, wert thou called up to die. 

Thy soul’s worn vestments to exchange for immortality. 

The conquest is achieved at last ; thy weap^ms true and tried, 

Thy battered shield and coat of mail forever laid aside ; 

Thy battle-axe thou needest not; no fierce temptations come, 

To break the perfect peace that reigns within thy heavenly home. 
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These receptacles are less numerous in Europe than in this coun¬ 
try. The English are an unsocial people, and dislike to have others 
near them, or to be intruded upcm ; the French are volatile, live 
much in the open air, and are unwilling to be restrained by the regu¬ 
larity of domestic life. It is in America where they abound, and in 
New-York, above all other places in the Union, the greatest number 
is to be s.een. Each city has some distinctive appellation by which 
it is recognized. One is called the Land of Steady Habits, another is 
the Prim and Quakerish, a third is Monumental, but New-York may 
justly be called the City of Boarding-Houses. 

We cannot in Cairo have these places of abode, there being no 
regularity in forming the rooms, or any communication one with 
another; the object being to render the house as private as possible. 
And you know the almost insurmountable unwillingness ot the in¬ 
habitants, having families, to let lodging apartments to single men 
unless they have parents or near relations to dwell with them. In¬ 
deed, the stale of the unmarried men is rendered uncomfortable by 
being obliged to resort to the Weka^hh, the building designed only 
for the reception of merchants and strangers, where no chambers 
are furnished as bed-rooms. A lone man can only spread his mat 
on the house-top in summer, or in winter sleep in the Kur^neh^ where 
the bed is rolled up in the day time and placed. These inconve¬ 
niences, together with the ill-favor with which a single man is re¬ 
garded, forces him into the custom, which our Holy Law enjoins, of 
taking a wife as soon as his means enable him to maintain one. 
The Hhareem is the place of a Moslem’s true enjoyment. After 
the business of the day is finished, he retires there for quiet thought; 
while he reposes on a divan, with his legs on his wife’s lap, he smokes 
the pipe she has prepared for him, and rests for hours together in 
total silence, absorbed in the luxury of calm reflection. 

Ifew-York, tieenty-hixth day of the ) 

Moon Mokarmm: Hegira, 1260. 5 


*LEND A HAND.’ 

Heed the words, thou man of wealth! 

Bring back the fading hue of health 
In the poor man's sunken cheek — 

Thou art strong, and he is weak ; 

He hath neither gold nor land: 

Help to raise him — ‘ lend a hand.’ 

Heed the words, thou poor man ! — thou 
Who livest by thy sweating brow ; 

If a sinking brother need 
Thy assistance, give him heed; 

Thon may’st belter understand 
What his woes are: ‘ lend a hand.* 

Heed the words, O thou in whom 
The softer virtues live and bloom; 

If an erring sister claim 
Aid and pity in her shame, 

Scorn her not, but take thy stand 

On higher ground, and ‘ lend a hand.’ ^ cbu.to». 
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Wk ha-ve reason to believe tbat the ensuing stanzas refer to the recent death of Oxoroe F. White, a 
dlstinguiBbed preacher of the Society of Friends. He went down to the grave * like a shock of com 
fully ripe in lu season • _ En. Khioksr.ooe.b. 


Wk have lost thee, we have lost thee ; and as orphan children weep 
When they lay a tender parent down to take his dreamless sleep. 

Even thus in loneliness of soul do we bewail thy loss, 

Beloved Father in the Truth — tried Soldier of the Cross! 

Like the confused remembrance of a sad and tronbled dream 
Do the mournful tidings of thy death and thy solemn burial seem; 

Thou didst stand when last we saw thee where so firmly thou hast stood, 
And enough of strength was left thee to tell that * God is good.’ 

Thou didst leave us for a little time, and we missed thee from thy place. 
We dreamed not then that we had looked our last upon thy face. 

That our Father deemed it best for us that thou shouldst * go away,’ 

And that all He would return to us was thy cold and senseless clay ! 

’T is tme that from the spirit-land a warning voice had come. 

To bid thee cease thy warfare here, and call thy forces home ; 

To rest in silence, that thou might’st renew thy strength to sing 
Hosannas through eternal years to Heaven’s Almighty Kino. 

We saw thee not; the coffin-lid was closed upon that face 
Whose chastened lineaments in life so well we loved to trace; 

But we knew whose venerated form within unconscious slept. 

And we deemed it not a crime to weep, for even * Jesus wept’ 

If then the lowly Lamb of God, he who could raise the dead, 

* Tears, such as angels weep,’ upon the grave of Lazarus shed, 

May we not sorrow too for one we never can restore, 

A father, whose paternal voice will plead with us no more 7 

We know that thou hadst longed at times to lay thy burthen down. 

And having meekly borne thy cross, was waiting for thy crown ; 

That the Angel of the Covenant but wrought a sweet release. 

When he touched the * weary wheels of life,’ and bade thy conflicts cease. 

But though thou met’st him with a smile, rejoicing to the end. 

We feel while Heaven hath gained a Saint, that we have lost a Friend; 
And though * instructors’ in the Truth, by * thousands’ may remain, 

* Not many fathers’ such as thou will e’er arise again. 

As Moses to Abarim’s mount went at his God’s behest, 

There to compose his aged limbs to everlasting rest. 

So, when the time appointed came, wert thou called up to die. 

Thy soul’s worn vestments to exchange for immortality. 

The conquest is achieved at last; thy weapons true and tried. 

Thy battered shield and coat of mail forever laid aside ; 

Thy battle-axe thou needest not; no fierce temptations come. 

To break the perfect peace that reigns within thy heavenly home. 
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Thou need’s! not ‘ sleep in armor* now, thy covert is secure, 

Thy rest shall be as undisturbed as thy reward is sure ; 

No summons ‘ to thy tent’ shall rouse thy quiet slumbers more. 

Thy foes are all at peace with thee—thy struggles all are o’er! 

Another ransomed spirit swells the rapt angelic throng, 

Another glad triumphant voice repeats the enraptured song; 

Another new and radiant crown lies at the Father’s feet, 

Another liberated soul attests that rest is sweet 

Whom will thy * God and Savior’ now through suffering prepare. 

The pure and living Word like thee with boldness to declare 1 
Who shall be able to partake the cup which thou hast quaffed, 

And bless, if bitter or if sweet, the Hand that mixed the draught? 

Who shall be ever on the watch like thee when duty calls 
To wave the standard of our Faith above our Zion’s walls ? 

The answer rests with God alone — let us in hope abide ; 

When Hk requires the sacrifice. He will a lamb provide. 

But if among us should arise no gifted one like thee. 

Like ‘ bread upon the waters cast’ thy ministry shall bo ; 

Its blessed influence shall extend even to coming years, 

And call the wayward wanderer home, through penitence and tears. 

Yes ; Time may level with the earth the mound above thy breast. 

And grind to dust the simple stone that marks thy place of rest; 

But as a precious legacy thy words shall still remain, 

And each succeeding year shall prove thou hast not lived in vain. 

How often have we seen thee rise, faltering at first, and weak, 

‘ Willing,’ ‘ obedient,’ yet afraid to trust thyself to speak ; 

Till gathering strength and gaining power, thy weakness was forgot. 

And it seemed, thy Master’s cause to plead, one tongue sufficed thee not. 

Even now I catch the holy light that glittered in thine eye. 

Now bent upon the listening throng, now raised in prayer on high ; 

And feel thine eloquent appeals once more my bosom thrill. 

Or hear thy melting accents raised in soft entreaty still. 

Who could resist thine eloquence? — what eye that could not see 
That’t was a power Omnipotent that spake and wrought through thee? 
What heart so hard it w'ould not melt beneath the living fire 
That glowed in each impassioned word, and warmed each pure desire? 

No bounds thy simple trusting faith, thy deep devotion knew. 

Few their allegiance have maintained so tender and so true ; 

Unawed by Hatred and Reproach, unstained by Flattery’s breath. 

The ‘resurrection unto life’ disarmed the ‘ second death.’ 

Ah ! many a heart that beat with thine with thee its grave hath made! 
Thy long resplendent sun hath set, and wrapped their world in shade ; 

And life to them hath lost the best and brightest charm it wore, 

For they know that they shall hear thy voice and see thy face no more. 

Yet though they cannot call thee back, not ‘ comfortless’ are they. 

For He who gave thee, still remains to lead them on their way ; 

And while in this deep chastisement a Father’s hand appears, 

Faith’s struggling sunbeams intertwine a rainbow with their tears. 
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O, if ihy spirit still beholds this scene of guilt and strife, 

If glimpses of thy former home pervade thy better life, 

Will not the soul that here on earth our weary burthens bore 
Still in the yearnings of its love revisit us once more ? 

W^ilt thou not sometimes hover near, when trials shall assail, 

And cheer us on our heavenward way, when strength and courage fail? 
Wilt thou not watch as was thy wout our feeble progress still? 

A voice e’en more than earthly sweet, replies, ‘ 1 will — I will!’ 
Netp-York, lOtA «io.,25, 1847. 


FACTORY LIFE IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


BT T. TKROBXI.*. 0*KT. 


The history of Cotton-Spinning in New-England is yet to be 
written. Some facts relative to the introduction of this branch of 
industry among us, and to the improvements in the machinery by 
which it is carried on, have indeed been published under that title; but 
nothing that can be called a complete history of our manufacturing 
system, including a full account of its origin, its progress, and above 
all, the influence which it is exerting upon the character and social 
condition of the New-England people. 

It is working a great change in the condition of society in those 
States where it flourishes most, and a change perhaps as great, 
though not so obvious, in the character of their citizens, of every 
class; whether for the better or worse, experience will certainly 
show in time, and a careful observation probably point out to us be¬ 
forehand. These changes are in a great degree owing to the in¬ 
creased demand it has made forfema.le labor, and the new channels 
which it has opened for that labor to flow in. It has raised the rate 
of women’s wages in its own department to something near a just 
proportion, when compared with those of men. And the eflects of 
this are felt directly, not only by those who work for their living, 
but also by those who are in easy and independent circumstances. 
It has made labor more honorable in common estimation. A girl 
whose education does not qualify her for ‘ keeping school,’ thrown 
upon her own exertions for support, will not go out to service in a 
family for one or two dollars a week, with board, while she may make 
three, four, or five dollars, and sometimes more, beside what she 
will pay for her board in the same lime, by going into the mill. The 
consequence is, that household-servants are difficult to be obtained, 
and more difficult to be kept, and are often foreigners, unacquainted 
with the work they are expected to do; so that the mistress of the 
bouse, perhaps wealthy, and educated in ease and luxury, is ofttimes 
obliged to take an active part in the house-work, even to the making 
of bread and cooking pf dinner for her husband and children. 

Beside this, it encourages a strong spirit of independence. The 
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household servant is often troubled with a consciousness of inferi¬ 
ority in submitting to the control of a mistress. She must come and 
go at her bidding, and have all her duties regulated by her variable 
will; and then she may be called upon at all hours, having no time 
that she can properly call her own. It is otherwise in the mill. Here, 
though she is immediately under the eye of the overseer, she is sub¬ 
ject to his control only in regard to that particular part which she has 
undertaken to perform. Her hours of work are fixed ; and whether 
it be ten, twelve, or fourteen hours a day, when the bell rings at 
night her work is done, and the rest of the twenty-four hours is com¬ 
pletely her own, to be applied as she chooses to any purpose of re¬ 
creation or profit. This habit of working at fixed hours, and at one 
appointed task, subject to no control except in regard to the work 
and time, begets a feeling of independence, which, in the opinion 
of the uneducated at least, little accords with that deference and 
submission which is expected in the domestic service. This feeling 
is farther increased by a consciousness of the power which may be ex¬ 
erted by combination, which is manifested upon all such occasions as 
excite a general feeling of pity or indignation. It is not often, there¬ 
fore, that they are obliged to submit to gross injustice or abuse. 
That petty tyranny, which the petulance of an unfeeling mistress 
too often inflicts upon a gentle and timid disposition, can hardly 
show itself within the walls of the mill, without exciting at once such 
a general clamor of indignation as will compel the observance of a 
tolerable degree of justice and propriety. If this independence has 
sometimes degenerated into insolence toward the wealthier and 
better educated class of society, it is not the natural result of the 
factory system, but the consequence of the treatment to which they 
have been subjected. When individuals, qualified by manners, edu¬ 
cation and morals to hold a respectable station in society, are ex¬ 
cluded by those who claim to hold the first rank, and are denied 
the privileges of social intercourse, and treated with contempt, as 
belonging to a class degraded by their occupation, they cannot be 
expected to bear much good-will toward those who have unjustly 
scorned them. And thus losing one of the strongest inducements 
to self-improvement, they have as a class sometimes given way to 
feelings of envy and bitter hatred. 

There are some persons in other parts of our country who are 
accustomed to look upon factory life as a thing in some degree akin 
to slavery, and to speak of the men and women who work in the 
mills as degraded morally, mentally and physically. Such shallow 
observers betray an entire ignorance of the factory system. 

These views were once very prevalent in some parts of New- 
England, both among those who were in independent circumstances, 
and those also who, being obliged to support themselves by manual 
labor, sought work in the mills. Within the last twenty or thirty years 
a complete change has been wrought. Grood wages and steady em¬ 
ployment have tempted those to become * factory girls' whose com¬ 
mon sense and education were sufficient to teach them that honest 
labor was honorable, and that they were in no way degraded, or en- 
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titled to less respect, since they had taken up this occupation, and 
poverty no longer compelled them to submit to be ranked indis¬ 
criminately as a ‘ lower class.* The means by which they were able 
to enforce their claims to a proper consideration, may be illustrated 
by the following incident, which happened a few years ago in a 
flourishing manufacturing town in New-England. 

An independent military company had been organized, and kept 
up for some time with the usual spirit of patriotism and gallantry 
which our young men are wont to manifest in times of peace and 
general prosperity. The ladies of the town, wishing to display their 
grateful admiration of the courage and devoted gallantry of their 
* defenders,’ proposed that a handsome banner should be presented 

to them in the name of the * Ladies of D -A subscription for 

the purpose was accordingly opened. Some of the * factory girls’ 
wishing in like manner to show their patriotism as American wo¬ 
men, and feeling perhaps a personal interest in some of these * de¬ 
fenders’ of their country and themselves, subscribed among the 
others. Those who had started the subscription, however, looked 
with contempt upon such as worked in the mills, and intended that 

their banners should be entirely the gift of the ^Ladies' of D -/ 

as they styled themselves exclusively. They therefore declined re¬ 
ceiving the contributions of the ‘ factory girls,’ which were quietly 
withdrawn. The banner was procured, and the day appointed for the 
presentation. The lawyer of the town was employed to present it 
in behalf of the ladies, and make an appropriate speech. The day 
came, and all passed off with the usual ceremony and display, the 
company performing their exercises in their best style, and theMadies* 
appearing in procession with their deputy, who made the presenta¬ 
tion. This was the end of the fret act. 

The factory girls were all this time keenly sensible of the indig¬ 
nity that had been put upon them, and were little disposed to submit 
tamely to this assumption of superiority; and before this, had got the 
affair all in train for the vindication of their honor and credit. Two 
hundred young women, more or less, with a fair share of beauty and 
intelligence, could be at no loss for the means of redress under such 
a pointed iusult. Brothers and lovers were of course ready to assist 
them. It was not long, therefore, before another military company 
was chartered, much larger than the other, and more handsomely 
equipped. To furnish these with a standard, the ‘ factory girls’ 
raised a subscription among themselves, and procured a banner of 
the most elegant design and execution. The lawyer, who was un¬ 
disputed orator of the village, had been employed as spokesman by 
their rivals on the former occasion; but they thought that for them 
to do such a thing would be to acknowledge themselves incompe¬ 
tent to carry out what they had undertaken, and they accordingly 
chose one of their own number to prepare and deliver the address at 
the presentation. The girl they selected for this duty was a dresser- 
tender in one of the mills, a young woman of good natural abilities 
and well-educated. She wrote the address at first in Latin, and 
showed it to the agent of the mill, who was favorably interested in 
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their undertaking, though liis position in society would have ranked 
him with the ‘ Ladies’ clan. Not being a classical scholar, however, 
he could not read it, but advised her to write it in English, which 
she accordingly did. When all was ready, the presentation was 
made by their own hands, with neat and appropriate speeches, well 
delivered on both sides; the girls,all arrayed in simple white dresses, 
with lace-caps and tasteful parasols, forming a long and beautiful pro¬ 
cession, which completely eclipsed the display made by the ‘ Ladies^ 
who had treated them so contemptuously. This was the death-blow 
to Aristocracy in the town of D —. 

As we have already said, they err greatly who look upon the 
‘ operatives’* of a manufacturing establishment as all of one class, 
to be despised or respected alike. Factory life is in fact but little 
understood, as a general thing, even in New-England, by those who 
are not immediately connected with the mills. An authentic ob¬ 
server, standing off on one side, will see much that is curious and 
new to him, and much that will teach him valuable lessons in the 
philosophy of life, and oblige him to throw aside his preconceived 
notions, like old clothes, out-grown and ill-fashioned, and array him¬ 
self in many a garment of new opinions. But it will be in vain for 
him, how acute soever he may be, to expect to understand it tho¬ 
roughly. To do this; to see and know what factory life is, and what 
the inmates of the factory are ; he must go among them, live with 
them, work with them, join them in their recreations. Then will 
he have the subject laid open before him ; and if he is mindful of all 
the little incidents that happen around him, and discriminating in 
his observations, he will be able to form some judgment upon the 
effects of this system, which brings so many together for the purpose 
of unremitting toil. Then will he be able to understand the feelings 
of the men and women subject to this influence, and to account for 
their prejudices and peculiar tastes, and to sympathize with them 
in their cares and in their joys. Then will he know what are the 
necessary and what the incidental effects of hard work, for twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, upon the minds and manners of those who 
must follow it year after year. 

If he will not do this, then let him never meddle with the subject; 
for whatever be may say about it will be but senseless drivel, like 
the dull pratings of learned stupidity, which reclines at ease in luxu¬ 
rious libi*aries, and preaches about * the divinity of labor,’ and the 
blessedness of that man’s lot whose spirit is crushed with hopeless 
poverty ; whose moral growth has been checked, and whose physical 
life is wasting away prematurely, under the influence of never-end¬ 
ing and ill-paid toil. Out upon the whole canting tribe ! If there 
is any thing above all others disgusting to the weary laborer, it is 
this ill-timed and ill-applied praise of the fruitful source of his bodily 
ills and mental anxieties. He works too much; he knows it; the 
world at large knows it; and so will this canting philosopher know 


** operatives’ — R detestable word ; but then what can wo call them? ‘ Workman’lacks a cor- 
responding term lur the uibcr sex; and ‘ workies,' the new term, is slang, double distilled. 
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it when he has thrown aside his books, and taken upon himself for 
a few months the ‘ happy condition' of this son of poverty, whose 
life is spent in one dull round of ceaseless labor, with only nowand 
then a glimmer of bright sunshine and a breath of fresh air. Let 
him, if he really wishes to understand this subject, go to work^ either 
in the fields or the work-shops, early and late, week in and week 
out, month after month, and year after year. They who have done 
this for years know what are the pleasures and what the trials of this 
lot, and they also know that those who would teach them its bless¬ 
ings, which they have not learned * by the sweat of their brow,' are 
only idle puffers, if not bare-faced hypocrites. 

A large cotton-mill is a little world of itself, containing in differ¬ 
ent degrees at different times almost all varieties of character and 
progress of cultivation. You might as well undertake to describe 
minutely the characters of all the citizens of a large city with a 
single stroke of the pen, as to make one description fit all the in¬ 
mates of the mill. Here is youth and age, ignorance and educa- ' 
lion, love and hatred, piety and profanity, truth and falsehood, 
rudeness and refinement; yes, even that high refinement which 
pure and holy thought, awakened by education, breathes over a 
spirit gentle and truthful, filling it with the graces of Christian love. 
Such characters, it may be thought, must be rare in the factories. 
Even so; they are rare in the world at large; and if we are not 
greatly mistaken, not too common in any class of society. To 
judge of the effects of the factory system, however, it would not be 
fair to compare those subjected to its influence with those whose 
circumstances in life have given them greater advantages. We 
must take the workmen and the girls of the mill as they arc, and see 
what in all probability they would have been, had they not been sub¬ 
jected to this influence. In order to illustrate this comparison, and to 
aid the dissemination of correct opinions, we propose to set forth in 
these sketches some of the scenes with which we have been familiar, 
and which are illustrative of the present condition of factory life. 

The little State of Rhode-lsland (‘ little only in a physical point of 
view,' its sons are wont to boast,) is more completely than any other 
a State devoted to manufactures. Cotton and woollen mills, with 
their little villages, are scattered all over its rugged surface. From 
the hilly nature of the country, its streams of water have a consi¬ 
derable descent in their short courses, and thus furnish a great 
amount of water-power in proportion to the quantity of water they 
pour into the sea. The principal streams are bordered with a suc¬ 
cession of villages, large and small, which sometimes lie so close 
together as almost to touch each other, for many miles in extent; 
each being a cluster of dwellings formed around one or more 
manufacturing establishments. The chief city of the State is itself 
a kind of head-quarters of the factory business; an exchange, 
where those interested in machinery and its products * do mostly 
congregate.' Here leading citizens themselves are all, or almost 
all, concerned directly in some of these establishments. Every 
little stream with water enough for more than the wheel of a grist- 

voL. XXX. 67 
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mill, and a fall of a few feet, furnishes a site for some little factory, 
generally for spinning cotton or wool. These situations are often 
scenes of great picturesque beauty. Sometimes a mountain-rivulet, 
rushing over a rocky bed, between hills covered with groves of 
forest-trees, and high rocks which stand out here and there, to mark 
the stages of its descent, turns the wheel of a little mill, perched 
upon a steep rock, or the high bank of the stream, accompanied 
with a little cluster of cottages, and shaded with the oak and ma¬ 
ple, and then flows below, after passing under a rustic plank- 
bridge through a fertile valley, enlivened with many a farm-house 
and orchard. Sometimes it is a substantial stone-mill, seated on a 
level spot, just at the head of a beautiful valley, with pleasant 
dwellings, not crowded together, but scattered about it, each in the 
midst of a little clump of fruit-trees, and high rocky hills, almost 
covered with trees, in the back-ground, and a broad pond of smooth 
water stretching away between the opening hills. 

The Ponogansett Mill, a cotton-factory of some four or five thou¬ 
sand spindles, is situated in one of the loveliest of these scenes, 
which presents a considerable amount of varied beauty, though 
without the wild grandeur of some of those farther back among 
the hills. It is within a mile of the Narragansett Bay, of which it 
commands a fine view, between the high banks that rise, now on the 
right hand and now on the left of the little river, as, gp-owing wider 
and wider, it winds its way to the sea. The tide flows up to the 
mill, and at the flood will bear a small sloop through the channel; 
it is however chiefly used by pleasure-boats, whose sails often enli¬ 
ven its waters between the mill and the bay. The bridge is close 
by the mill and just below the mill-dam, above which the pond 
forms a large sheet of water, extending back between steep hills 
till it is lost among the tall trees which spread out their branches 
from the banks, and the many little islands lying in that part of the 
pond. On the one side, the house and gardens of the proprietor 
overlook the pond and mill, and on the other, under the shade of 
the trees, crooked little foot-paths are traced along the steep bank, 
winding up and down among the bushes, and occasionally crossing 
each other. These are favorite resorts in the warm summer eve¬ 
nings, the mossy banks and large projecting roots forming rustic 
seats, where little parties of half a dozen may sit and chat in com¬ 
pany. There are other favorite spots. * Bald HilT is one. This 
rises, crowned with rocks, a little way back from the pond, and 
overlooks a large part of Narragansett Bay,"with its islands, its 
steam-boats and its shipping. Here are favorite walks for the Sun¬ 
day afternoon. * Happy Hollow* is another. This is a little vale, 
encircled with smooth turfy hills on all sides save one, where it 
looks out on the distant bay; it is shaded with the sweet flowering 
locust and broad-spreading oak trees. It was so named by those 
who held a meeting here at the time of one of the religious revi¬ 
vals, in commemoration of their own conversion, and the name is 
BO appropriate to the beautiful spot that it remains with it. 

The dwelling-houses of the village form the least pleasing part of 
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these scenes. They are crowded together close to the road on both 
sides of the bridge. They have no door-yards enclosed. Their 
front doors open strait into the street, and back of the houses there 
is an open space, common to them all, flanked by the pig-styes and 
cow-sheds. Though some of the door-steps are kept as clean and 
neat as they may be in such a situation, the whole group has a slo¬ 
venly appearance, and seems unfavorable to habits of tidiness or 
feelings of home. This bare, exposed appearance of the houses is 
characteristic of the factory-villages generally. We do not know 
whether we can account for it satisfactorily; perhaps it is owing to 
the crowded condition of the inmates, and the little time they have 
to bestow upon dwellings which they may occupy only a short 
time. They spend the time and money which they can spare for 
such purposes in the adornment of their persons, which produces a 
more striking effect. Beside all this, the mill is more their place of 
abode than the houses where they eat and sleep. It is in the mill 
that their time is spent, from early in the morning till sun-set in 
summer, and till the middle.of the evening in winter. Those who 
do not work in the mill for the most part, work harder at home in 
cooking for the rest and taking care of their children. Most of the 
girls work in the ‘ weave-shop.* A few tend the * warpers,* the 
* spoolers * and the ‘ speeders,* but these are generally young girls, 
and a small proportion of the number employed in the mill. 

Of the * weave-shop * any one can get a good idea by only going 
into it. It is a large room, filled with looms, placed together in 
pairs, with just room for the weaver to pass around each pair with 
ease. The upper part of the room is generally clear of those 
shafts, drums and belts you see in other parts of the mill, the power 
being communicated through the floor. The noise of the power- 
loom is somewhat like that of the hand-loom ; but the former beats 
quicker and sharper; and when one, two or three hundred of them 
are at work in a room together, they make a tremendous racket, 
which is more than persons of weak nerves, delicate constitutions, 
or whatever it may be that renders them very sensitive in regard to 
any noise, are able to endure. Those accustomed to it, however, 
are not at all incommoded by it, and experience no bad effect from 
it, except now and then when it makes one hard of hearing, and in¬ 
jures the voice, as it almost always does if they sing much at their 
work. Each weaver tends two, three or four, and sometimes more 
looms, according to her experience and activity. Four looms is the 
most common number for a girl of ordinary tact and activity, though 
if the spinning has been well done they will not occupy all her time. 
The remainder she will spend according to her taste; either in soli¬ 
tary thought, in chatting with her associates, or in sitting down by 
her looms with a book, or with knitting or needle-work in her 
hands. They are paid in proportion to the quantity of cloth they 
weave. The four-loom weavers in the Ponogansett Mill earn on 
an average five dollars a-week; some making rather more, and 
some less. In several of the mills the best weavers earn three or four 
dollars a-week more than they do here. Of their week’s wages 
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they pay a dollar and a quarter for board. Whatever they earn 
over their necessary expenses is variously disposed of. Some lay it 
up, and have considerable sums of money in the bank ; some join 
with their brothers and sisters in paying for a little house and lot; 
some provide themselves with household furniture. This is a favor¬ 
ite plan with many of the younger part, who are looking forward 
to a settlement in married life, being, it may be, already * engaged.' 
They pride themselves upon being furnished with silver spoons and 
all the necessaries and conveniences of house-keeping. Some use 
it to pay the expenses of their own education during a part of the 
year; some, whose fathers are idle and dissipated, for the support 
and schooling of their little brothers and sisters ; and some spend 
it entirely in dress and decoration. These last, though in fact but 
a small part, have attracted more notice than all the rest, and care¬ 
less observers have done the injustice of ascribing to the whole the 
follies and weakness of this class. These are indeed wild and 
giddy-headed, mostly ignorant, and content to remain so. They 
have one grand double aim, and that is.to make a display and * catch 
a beau.’ They fancy that after they once * get married ’ they shall 
have but little to do. They will not see, though the examples of it 
lie all around them, that the toils they are undertaking will make 
the labors of their former life seem like mere play. Many and 
many a sigh do they afterward breathe for those careless and happy 
days. Some of them, after having seen much trouble, and having 
but small families left to care for, do go back into the mills to work. 
But how they are changed I The light elastic spirits of youth will 
never return, and care’s indelible impression is left upon their brow. 
They move to their work with a quiet step, and look with a calm, 
perchance even cheerful countenance, upon the scene around them. 
But a faint smile is the warmest response called forth by their light¬ 
hearted companions’ most joyous mirth. Peace and rest be with 
them! —for they have passed through many afflictions and some 
fiery trials. 


KATURE'S CONSECRATION. 


BT Z>. W. BBI.TVX.B. 


Novembeb winds swept o'er the hills 

Where once in childhood's pleasant boon 
1 sought, along the sunujr rills, 

To cull fresh wreaths of early flowers; 
Two favorite elms, whose giant forms 
Have braved for centuries the storms, 

Stand in a cool sequestered spot 
Beside my childhood’s humble cou 

Beneath their shade, in days gone by, 

A doting mother sank to rest; 

I saw the last tear in her eye, 

1 saw the sod placed on her breast; 

A sister too lies by her side, 

A brother, in his youthful pride; 

These consecrate that sacred spot. 

Beside my childhood's humble cot. 
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THE LADY LEONORE. 


BT BOSAJI PINDAR. 


Out upon the waters foaming, 

O'er the deep dark sea, 

A maiden through the twilight gloaming 
Gazeth earnestly: 

Mighty waves, tempestuous dashing. 
Burst upon the shore ; 

Recks she not their angry lashing. 

Heeds she not the tempest crashing, 
Lady Leonore! 


She was Beauty’s fairest daughter, 
Glorious in her pride; 

Noble suitors oft had sought her. 

Countless hearts had sighed ; 

Vainly the impassioned lover 
Burning words did pour; 

Bright and cold as stars above her. 

Failed all tearful sighs to move her, 

Cruel Leonore ! 

One there was, of noble bearing, 

Lowly in his birth; 

Worthy he of all comparing 
With the great of earth ; 

Dared he own Love's sacred feeling. 

The humble troubadour 7 
O’er his harp-strings wildly stealing. 
Every strain his soul revealing. 
Worshipped Leonore. 

Loved she him? — what sod commotion 
Stirred within her breast. 

Wakening each fond emotion 
With a sweet unrest; 

Pride all tender ties doth sever. 

And they met no more ; 

Could she wed a minstrel? — never! 

Left he then his home forever — 

Haughty Leonore ! 

Now his image sadly keeping 
Shrined within her heart. 

Dimmed her eyes with ceaseless weeping, 
Smiles for aye depart. 

Love with fond resistless yearning 
Bids her him restore. 

While the beacon-light is burning 
Waiteth she his glad returning. 

Tender Leonore ! 
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Wildly now the tempest rushing 
On its fearful path, 

Every fated object crushing 
In its furious wrath. 

List! — that shriek of wo despairing, 
Rising ’mid the roar; 

To her heart what anguish bearing, 
Where she stands the Storm-King daring, 
Faithful LeonorbI 

Soon the early dawn is breaking. 

Glorious and serene. 

And the sun, in splendor waking. 

Smiles upon the scene. 

A maiden clasps her lifeless lover 
On the wreck-strewn shore ; 
Moaning surges break above her. 

But for her all storms are over, 

Hapless Leonore ! 

Novtmbtr ^tk. 1847. 


REFLECTIONS ON MAN IN SOCIETY. 


BT TAMKS CHAPWirs. 


*All the refiaements of philosophy can add nothing to the dearness and certainty with which 
the mind perceives that an action supposes an agent; that an effect arises from a cause; and that 
all the appearances of work and design in the universe are unquestionable prools of the existence 
of some Being possessed of skill and intelligence equal to the effect produced.’ Harris Hsbmvb. 

Were it not for this admirable distribution of design, skill and 
intelligence throughout the universe, governed by the irresistible 
laws of Nature, which, like a gravitating power, silently though for¬ 
cibly impel man to cultivate a knowledge of her infinite produc¬ 
tions, so indispensable to his preservation and happiness, and so 
finely adapted to the organic economy of life, for the gratification of 
bis many wants and the promotion of his enjoyments, the world on 
which he is cast would become a dreary and hopeless scene of ad¬ 
verse principles; based on the fluctuating elements of good and 
evil, without any conceivable purpose or ultimate end. But we 
have a far different result in the amazing resources which the great 
laboratory of nature administers to every grade of the human spe¬ 
cies, as a redeeming solace to all the evils that afflict mankind in a 
perverted state of society. 

The laws of nature never appear to operate enmasse; and where 
intelligent Individuality is lost in unimprovable Numbers, public 
opinion, and all associations in masses, become many-headed mon¬ 
sters. In such startling extremes of knowledge and ignorance, 
civilization and barbarism inevitably become confounded in one con¬ 
fused mass of splendor and squalor; such as the Czar of Russia 
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can boast, when seated in his palace, surrounded with his parasite 
lords ; recklessly extinguishinir within the sway of his despotic 
caprice every spark of national liberty, and consigning his victims 
to a more than Arab gloom in Siberian slavery. No physical force 
in masses commits more outrages on the laws of Nature than wars 
of aggression ; which, sooner or later, she visits by a moral as well 
as physical scourge on the aggressors. 

What then is the cause of these atrocious crusades against 
humanity, which during thousands of years have darkened the 
page of history ] Ignorance of natural laws. Hence ignorance 
becomes a species of original sin ; and as knowledge advances, 
ignorance disappears; and mankind become proportionally more 
happy as they advance in physical, organic and moral laws, which 
the volume of Nature developes to every human being, in Wisdom, 
Beauty and Benevolence. 

Brooklyn, (N. Y.,) November, 1847. 


8TANZASS WORSHIP. 

Where is the holy temple? where the fane 

Which sin-sick souls shall seek, for heavenly grace? 
And casting oif all earthly care and pain, 

Find resting-place ? 

Where, as upon the sacred mount the dew 
Gently descends, the parched grass reviving. 

The down-prest humble sinner feels anew 
His faith surviving ? 

Where is the faithful watchman ? where the tower. 
From whence the cry is heard, * Repent and live?* 
Where is the manna, that in latest hour 
Relief can give ? 

Not in these marble piles of sculptured glory, 

Where the lulled sense alone is gratified ; 

Of earthly pomp the vain repository, 

And human pride. 

Not where the organ peals, the voices soar, 

With sound voluptuous from harmonic choirs; 

Not where the saint-emblazoned windows pour 
Irradiate fires. 

Here shall the lowly hope? the haughty quail ? 

The guilty melt with soul-subduing fears? 

The secret drooping heart at length unveil 
Its urn of tears ? 

Alas! not here abides the dispensation! 

Seek then thy closet; weeping kiss the rod ; 

Pour out thy grief with earnest supplicationi 
* And trust in God. 

New-York, Nov, 17,1847. 
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A WELCOME TO WINTER. 

Blast of the North ! that exiled long hath roamed, 
Where Winter chained by flowing streamlets lies, 

Where the fair sun with ceaseless light has domed, 
Through half his yearly course, the starless skies; 

Stem Winter’s march thy trumpet-voice doth sound, 

His prison-house thou hast at length unbarred; 

No more the siin, bright sentry ! in his round 

Unquenched by night, the strong domain doth guard. 

Then welcome, Winter, from the dreary clime 
Where verdant landscape never greets the eye. 

But iceberg-monuments arise sublime, 

To mark the grave where buried Nature lies ; 

The autumn leaflets, as in sore amaze, 

Curl, shrinking from thy touch, and drop in fear ; 

When in the lake-spread mirror thou wouldst gaze. 

Thy chilling breath hath dimmed its surface clear. 

Yet thou art welcome, with thy elfin train. 

That shrieking gambol o’er the storm-swept heath ; 

Whose hands have pictured on the frosted pane 

The dream-born fancies caught from sleepers’ breath ; 

Welcome to us! — thy iron reign doth bring 
The joys that cluster round the social hearth ; 

Where the glad voice of Innocence doth ring, 

And guilelets youth rejoices in his mirth, 

And home is made the paradise of earth. 

Botton, (Mass.) 


OLD FRENCH EPIGRAMS. 


*I LOVE every thing that ’» old ; old timeK, old friends, old iHwks.’ —GotositiTn. 


It is curious to observe bow men will run into a prevailing fashion, 
both in literature and in life, whatsoever that position may be. 
Genius, indeed, will usually strike out a path for itself; but not even 
genius is always proof against the seductions of fashion. 

At one period, and that too a pretty long one, it was the fashion in 
France to write epigrams. All the world wrote epigrams; church¬ 
men and laymen, civilian and soldier, noble and abbe, and cavalier, 
poet and poetaster, all employed their time and talents in the pro¬ 
duction of epigrams. Epigrams, brilliant, racy and spirituelle, re¬ 
sounded on every side; epigrams enlivened ‘ the camp, the court, the 
grove ;* epigrams, in the words of an eminent French critic, ‘ flew 
from drawing-room to drawing-room, from alley to alley, shedding 
ridicule upon their victims, and glory and renown upon their authors.' 

Were it possible to collect all these choice morceaux into one ex¬ 
quisite whole, it would furnish forth a bouquet worthy of a lite¬ 
rary Vitellius. But this, unfortunately, is not possible ; for although 
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many of them have been handed down to us, by far the greater part 
have passed away with the generations whose amusement and admi¬ 
ration they were. Some of them, too, from their subjects being 
purely local or personal, possess but little interest for the people of 
another land, two or three hundred years after they were written. 
Yet there are many which cannot fail to be acceptable in all ages 
and all countries. Here is one by an unknown author of the seven¬ 
teenth century, remarkable not only for wit and energy, but for a 
boldness hardly to be expected in the days of the Church’s power. 
The translation is as nearly as possible literal: 

‘In ihe grolHen age, the days of old. 

Crosier of wood, bishop of gold; 

But other laws have now euaued — 

Crosier of gold, bishop of wood !' 

Here is another (attributed to Corneille,) on a bad poet who pos¬ 
sessed the talent of declamation, and was fond of reciting his own 
poetry; a propensity often found in indifferent poets : 

* Thy strains are good, recited by thee, 

They 're uolhing at all when read by me; 

Recite them always you can’t indeed, 

Then prithee make such as 1 could read.’ 

The following, by the old poet Liniere, is very good ; 

* Illvstkious cavaliers I know, 

With lacqueys and with pages. 

And with splendid equipages ; 

But they're in debt for all their show. 

While in paid-for shoes I go.' 

One of the most favorite forms of the epigram was the narrative 
epigram, or epigramme anecdotique. Of this species, a clever, 
naive and pretty specimen : 

* Rejoiced his hoarded gold to save. 

His fail/young child Harpaoon gave, 

Dowerless, to Roche, the rich and old ; 

And (family-victim led to slaughter!) 

Aonbs, the young and duteous daughter. 

Bent to the fate she could not hold. 

When the bridegroom bad answered * Yes,' 

(A word full ofi, 1 shrewdly guess. 

Regretful wished again unsaid,) 

The priest turned to the youthful bride, 

'Agnes, my gentle child,’ be cried. 

And wilt thou this man wed V 
* In all this matter, man of Ood,’ said she, 

' You are the first who has consulted me'.' 

‘ This,’ says the critic quoted above, M. Halevy, * is more than an 
epigram ; it is a fine lesson, given with eloquence and energy.’ It 
is the production of an unknown poet, of the time of Louis the 
Thirteenth. 

Furetiere, who flourished about the same time, wrote a great num¬ 
ber of brilliant epigrams. Here is one of the same class with the 
preceding, which we think very good : 

* A cavalier, of noble blood, 

But base and coward mind, 

Onco asked a grasping usurer 
What pleasure be could fiud 

VOL. X3CX. 68 
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A WELCOME TO WINTER. 

Blast of the North ! that exiled long hath roamed, 
Where Winter chained by flowing streamlets liea, 

Where the fair sun with ceaseless light has domed, 
Through half his yearly course, the starless skies; 

Stern Winter’s march thy trumpet-voice doth sound, 

His prison-house thou hast at length unbarred; 

No more the sun, bright sentry ! in his round 

Unquenched by night, the strong domain doth guard. 

Then welcome, Winter, from the dreary clime 
Where verdant landscape never greets the eye. 

But iceberg-monuments arise sublime. 

To mark the grave where buried Nature lies; 

The autumn leaflets, as in sore amaze, 

Curl, shrinking from thy touch, and drop in fear ; 

When in the lake-spread mirror thou wouldst gaze, 

Thy chilling breath hath dimmed its surface clear. 

Yet thou art welcome, with thy elfin train, 

That shrieking gambol o’er the storm-swept heath ; 

Whose hands have pictured on the frosted pane 

The dream-born fancies caught from sleepers’ breath ; 

Welcome to us! — thy iron reign doth bring 
The joys that cluster round the social hearth ; 

Where the glad voice of Innocence doth ring, 

And guileless youth rejoices in his mirth, 

And homo is made the paradise of earth. 

Bo»ton, (Mass.) 


OLD FRENCH EPIGRAMS. 


*I LOVE every thing that *8 old ; old time*, old friends, old books.’ —Gotos** it 


It is curious to observe how men will run into a prevailing i 
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grove epigrams, in the words of an eminent French critic, 
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Were it possible to collect all these choice morceaux into on 
quisite whole, it would furnish forth a bouquet worthy of a 
rary Vitellius. But this, unfortunately, is not possible ; for altli 
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In (gathering heaps on heaps of gold, 

Of which no une he made ? 

The usurer, wilh ready tonruo, 

To him right promptly said : 

‘The very same,my noble lord, 

As you in carrying u sword!' 

Many and various were the uses to which the epigram was put. 
Sometimes it was employed merely to show off a ready wit; some¬ 
times as a vehicle for playful raillery; sometimes as a vent for keen 
and biting sarcasm ; and often, very often, as a weapon of offence 
and defence. And a powerful weapon it was; keen and cutting as 
a Damascus blade, it struck remorselessly into the weakest part of 
him whom it assailed, and held him as it were impaled before the 
delighted eyes of a merry multitude, composed of the unhappy vic¬ 
tim’s most esteemed and intimate friends, until such time as he, pos¬ 
sessing himself of the same redoubtable weapon, launched it back 
upon his adversary with skill and energy so much superior, that the 
‘ world’s dread laugh’ was drawn off from himself, and turned with 
redoubled exultation on his discomfitted assailant. Many a brilliant 
encounter of this kind took place at the courts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth Louises, affording delight and amusement to the gay 
world, similar to that which tilts and tournaments were wont to give 
to the high knights and dames of old ; a proof that destructiveness, 
whether of life or character, is an inherent principle of human na¬ 
ture. ’T is true, ’tis pity ; pity ’tis, *t is true. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of all the epigrams was the 
Epigrammatic Epitaph^ or epitaphic epigram, call it which you 
please ; a species which, however well it may accord with the natural 
levity of the French character, is by no means peculiar to France. 
Witness the well-known epitaph on the famous architect, Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren : 

* Lis heavy on him. Earth, for he 

Laid many a heavy load on iboe.' 

And that on an equally famous, though it would seem less useful 
character; 

* Here lieth Sir John GrisE, 

No one lituiflia, and no one cries ; 

Where he’s gone, or how ho fares, 

No one knows, and no one cares.' 

I could cite others in our own language; but it is of French 
poetry we are treating. A favorable specimen of this class is the 
following epitaph on a miser i 

* Beneath this snow-white marble lies a man, 

The trentest miter in the town of Rennes; 

He died exactly on the year's last day. 

For fear that New-Yoar'« Gifts he'd have to pay!’ 

In order to see the full point of this,' the reader must bear in mind 
that in many parts of France it is customary for the whole commu¬ 
nity to exchange presents on New-Year’s day. Beside those which 
pass between friend and friend, the butcher sends some tit-bit to his 
customers, the baker sends a cake, the postman brings an almanac 
or a calender, for which he expects a small * pour boire and so on 
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through the different grades. So universal is the custom, and so 
binding are its obligations, that not even a miser could escape the 
etrennes^ but by dying, according to this waggish writer. 

The subjoined epitaph on a man who had been hanged, and after¬ 
ward hung in chains, according to the barbarous custom of the pe¬ 
riod, is not bad: 

'Here my cousin finds repose 
Evory Uuio that no wind blows.' 

On an old tomb-stone in the cemetery of St. Medard, in Paris, 
there was to be seen a few years ago this striking epitaph on a gold¬ 
beater : 

•Here lies a man whose trade in life 
Was beating gold — and his own wife.' 

Scarron, who wrote a great number of epigrams, was once ap¬ 
plied to by a lady, who desired him to write her epitaph. The 
author of the *Roman Comique* with characteristic drollery, made 
her lie down behind the door, and then wrote : 

'Here behind a door is laid 
A woman who — who is not dead !' 

These are all harmless jeux-d’esprits; but a great proportion of 
those witty epitaphs, though exceedingly pungent, and greatly ad¬ 
mired by the French themselves, are of a character so grossly irre¬ 
verent, not to say blasphemous, as to grievously offend our nicer 
moral sense. This is much to be regretted, for many of them pos¬ 
sess, like Signior Benedick, ‘ a fine little wit.* To this species of 
poetry belongs the celebrated epitaph on Maximilian Robespierre, 

* in which,* says Scott, * his life is represented as incompatible with 
the existence of the human race :* 

' Passer ! weep not o’er his head, 

Fur,if he lived,ibou wouldst be dead!’ 

Such and similar were the epigrams that delighted the citizens 
of every grade throughout ‘ La belle France.* But the empire of 
the epigram, like the mighty kingdoms of the earth, has now passed 
away. Alike in the mansions of the great and the cabins of the 
poor, its laugh inspiring voice has ceased ; the drawing-room of the 
duchess and the cabaret of the fauxbourg have alike discarded the 
brilliant rally, the pungent repartee, the gay and lively raillery, and 
the biting satire, that were wont to charm the society of their respec¬ 
tive grades in by-gone days. And what is the reason of this ] ‘ The 

reason,* says M. Halevy, ‘is very simple. The press and the thea¬ 
tres are open ; newspapers and couplets de vaudeville now supply all; 
the epigram has taken refuge there, and there it reigns supreme.* 

Politics have likewise had much to do in the downfall of the epi^ 
gram. People now-a-days are too much occupied in watching the 
motions of their rulers and representatives, to care for the light and 
airy jeux-d’esprits to which their ancestors attached so much in^- 
portance. 
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With a sigh for the glories of other days, I will concludeThis 
chapter on epigrams with the following epigrammatic sermon, which 
an unknown poet affixed to the gate of a village cemetery : 

•Tout tea pu lont i^ux paa, tu ne fais paa de paa. 

Uue tea paa, paa a paa, ne mene au trepaa.' lo-* 


Thk return after 


holidays 


■T wii.z,tAac PITT p*i.ifaa. 


Home, homo again ! — O mother dear, 
Our rural pastime o’er, 

How gladly to your own fond arms 
We’ve hied us back once more ! 

Tho’ Berkshire’s hills were green and gay. 
And Elmwood's kindred dear, 

We could not mid their charms forget 
That dearer still were here. 


, But slowly from her fevered cheek 
Hope faded with its flowers, 

And colder grew each little hand 
iM) fond'y clasped in ours ; 

endearing names. 

And O the flxed despair 
With which we watched her amy ease. 
And read no answer there * 


But, mother, where’s the darling one 
Whose blue eye’s starry beams 
H^e been the light, whose merry voice 
The music of our dreams ? 

From nursery to garden’s end 

We’ve hunted high and low_ 

Ah tell us where our ‘ Peachchkek* is, 
We long to kiss her so ! 


; ’’’‘“a* came with aong of birJa, 

Aud shouts of childish glee ; 

And, wandering near, the minstrel-boy 
bang blithe as blithe can be ; 

And O how hard it seemed to us. 

How like a mocking sin. 

That all should be so gay abroad. 

And we so sad within ! 


Then burst the mother’s stifled sigh_ 

O pang of mortal pain ! 

To mark your eager search the while. 
And know that it was vain ; 

For never more in these sad halls. 

Nor mid the garden bowers, 

Shall Peachciieek’s rosy smiles be press’d 
To these fond lips of oure ! 


the waiting sky 
One conscious look she cast. 

And with a smile most angel-like 
Her sinless spirit passed ; 

P^d as the calm bright summer day 
^ank gently to his rest, 

A^ evening 8 earliest star shone out, 
lo light her to the blest 


Wo saw that she was summoned hence. 
Yet low on bended knee 
Your father and your mother prayed. 

in voiceless sympathy; 

Pr^ed that the sinless might be spared. 
We could not let her go; 

Heaven had so many such above. 

And earth so few below! 


To Housatonic’s greenest vale 
We bore our sacred trust, 

And laid it down, with many tears, 
lo sleep with kindred dust; 

Yet comes there balm in thissweel thought 
Like healing from on high, 
ihat our lorn, lowly home has given 
An angel to the sky! 
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ON ORATORIOS IN NEW - YORK. 


now IT HIRIJlKS a btbanokh. 


New-Tork, November 18,1847. 

My Dear Tom : While waiting for buyers of ray famous new 
patented machine, I have endeavored to occupy myself with sight¬ 
seeing, as I have already written you; and last week, (November 
the tenth,) I went to the Tabernacle to hear the * American Musical 
Institute’ perform the ‘Oratorio of Elijah,’ by the great Felix Men¬ 
delssohn Barlholdy. You know I have had the reputation of be¬ 
ing a sort of musical genius myself, and have obtained some noto¬ 
riety in our parish choir for playing the bass-viol and leading the 
singers in the First Congregational singing-seats, before I entered 
college ; and I therefore promised myself a great treat. I too had 
been myself the basso^ as they here call the leader of the bass 
singers, in our Thatiksgiving anthems ; so I felt certain that I was 
pretty well qualified to sit as a critic of low degree upon the per¬ 
formances, and even of the oratorio of Mendelssohn. 

On going into the Tabernacle I purchased a book containing the 
words and the finger-post remarks of Mr. Henry C. Watson, which 
helps the unlearned and unmusical to know when they are to be 
astonished and what they are to admire. You may be surprised 
that in a musical city like this that such guide-posts should be deemed 
necessary, and it so seemed to me; but at the Institute I found this 
very necessary. The Tabernacle is a circle, and holds seated two 
thousand five hundred spectators and five hundred performers. The 
seats of the singers rise from a platform and extend on both sides 
of the organ, which is one of the largest in the city. It is here all 
the great concerts are given. 

About seven o’clock the performers and singers began to muster, 
and pile up, row above row, to the outer circle; the ladies, as was 
fitting and proper, being placed on seats in front of the platform, 
the instruments filling the seats in front of the organ; and there 
was no lack of these. There were dozens of fiddles, half a dozen 
double bass-viols, and trombones and French-horns, and all other 
instruments, too many to be counted; and last, not least, two tre¬ 
mendous kettle-drums, and a man of muscle and resolution to 
manage them. Such were the notes of dreadful preparation. All 
was expectation ; the like of which Milton has described, when 
Death and Satan were about to begin their fearful fight. 

-Bnt here I must lay down my pen, and give up the task I have 
assumed. I fear, first, my own powers of description, and then, 
dear Tom, of your powers of comprehension. You, who have never 
heard any thing more intertwisted than the good old harmonies of 
Billings and Holden, what can you know of an oratorio by the most 
magnificent imagination of the musical world, whose theme was 
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Elijah the Prophet; the scenes in whose life are here narrated by 
musical symbols ] But to give you a glimpse of the work Men¬ 
delssohn has achieved, I will tell you, in the few'est words possible, 
the outline of this great oratorio. It opens by Elijah’s denuncia¬ 
tion, ‘ that for three years neither dew nor rain should descend upon 
Israel.* An overture follows, descriptive of the passions of the 
people in rebellion against Gron and His prophet; then the cries of 
the people, caused by the drought, and Elijah is driven by the 
chorus, who personate the people, into the desert. Elijah reappears 
at the Brook of Cherith, and then to the widow at Shunem, w^ho 
receives him with fear, and whose dead son Elijah restores. Then 
opens the scene on Mount Carmel, with the worshippers of Baal, 
whose cries to their false gods are reechoed by the chorus of idola¬ 
ters. They grow fierce and frantic under the mocking recitatives of 
Elijah. Then comes a choral of the true believers, and Elijah in 
a recitative calls on God for fire from Heaven. It descends; the 
false prophets are slain. Elijah then ascends the Mount, and there 
is a beautiful duett between him and his messenger, as to the signs 
of the coming rain. So ends Part First. In the Second Act Jeze¬ 
bel comes forward to avenge her priests. Obadiah delivers his 
warning message to Elijah, who retires to the desert, is fed by 
ravens, and the angel, in a recitative, directs him to eat and go to 
Horeb. Then opens the scene of Elijah at the mouth of the cave, 
when God made his manifestations in the whirlwind, the earth¬ 
quake, and ‘the still small voice,* all which you must recollect is 
painted to the ear by sounds, and the oratorio closes with the cho¬ 
ruses and recitatives expressing the grandeur of Elijah’s character 
and the promises of the coming Messiah. Such was the music to 
be rehearsed. 

When I tell you that the performances of the evening in no degree 
realized all this, you will not be surprised. The performers, though 
80 numerous to my inexperienced eyes and ears, were too few. 
The piece required as many thousands as there were hundreds, and 
was wTitten for so vast a number of musicians and singers. The 
Institute were therefore compelled to submit to the incongruities of 
having the recitatives of the angel and of Jezebel sung by the same 
lady, and the chorus of Baal and of God’s people by the same 
voices. Then the instruments w'ere not well blended in their tones, 
and there was a man with a trombone of vast size, and a pair of 
lungs which would have helped out .®olus in a storm, blowing out 
despair and death in tones which overwhelmed the whole body of 
performers. 

But, dear Tom, you who have never heard any thing more com¬ 
plicated than an anthem, cannot understand all this ; but your sweet 
cousin, whose clear silver tones go to the very heart’s core, will bet¬ 
ter catch the ideas I would present. Ah, Tom ! I would not give 
one of her songs for all I heard last evening! As I listened, my 
heart went back to your father’s parlor. I saw her sitting at her 
piano, so quiet and self-possessed, her beautiful shoulders covered 
by her rich ringlets; and once more I lived over the hours when, 
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with my violoncello in hand by her side, I accompanied her in those 
sweet overtures which she brought with her from school; and the lit¬ 
tle quarrels we had as to the time; the necessity there was for me to 
lean forward and scan the notes; the absolute necessity of putting 
my arm round her waist in doing so, while her tresses were floating 
over my cheeks; and then, recalled by too close a pressure, her 
pretty confusion, and her soft hand removing mine, and her eye so 
bright and piercing, and yet so sweetly reproving me for my tres¬ 
passes ; all these sweet thoughts came thronging on amid the hurly- 
burly of trumpets and drums and the screams of the chorus in full 
blast, showing how strong is the power of association, and how the 
mind, awakened to what it loves, remembers the past, however dis¬ 
similar the thoughts and the sounds which call up the memories of 
other days. Pardon me, my dear fellow, for this digression ; but 
though I can *t paint by words what Mendelssohn has done by notes, 
and which the ‘Musical Institute’ attempted to describe by sounds, 
yet I will do my best by a way of my own, and will use materials 
more within my grasp and your comprehension. You must remem¬ 
ber that good old tune of Holden’s, set to this verse of Dr. Watts* 
hymn, in the ‘ Village Collection :* 

* So pilgrim! nn the acorchlog tend. 

Beneath a burning sky, 

Long for a cooling stream at hand. 

For they must drink or die.' 

I shall never forget the effect of this tune upon me when we went 
to church at Sandy Hill Meeting-house, on a hot Sunday afternoon, 
to visit your cousin at Aunt Mary’s. There sat in the singing-seats, 
all in white, a row of sweet young girls, all very pretty j and then 
there was Ben Johnson with his big bass, and Tom Jones and all 
his bass singers; and when they came to this verse, * Long for a 
cooling,* sang the tenor^ * Long for a cooling,’ piped up the treble; 
Ben came in with a smash and rasp on the big bass that shook the 
very ground-tier of the meeting-house ; while his bstss-men in the' 
rear, roaring out like so many bears, as though they would devour 
these girls, sang out ‘ Long for a cooling;’ after which, as you 
know, all the voices blend in and come out even at the end. This, 
you will recollect, is the way it ran: 
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As you were yourself very much moved by the voices of those 
young ladies on that occasion, you will certainly recollect the tune 
1 speak of; and if so, you will have a clue, about the size of a pack¬ 
thread, to help you through the labyrinth of an oratorio upon this 
one verse. 

You must imagine the scene to open in a desert. The ca^a^’^^ 
enters, and you hear the big bassos scraping out dull,heavy sounds, 
which indicate that the camels are weary and the sand very deep; 
after recitatives expressing thirst and agony, and choruses wailing 
and fainting, the fiddles strike up a brisk movement, which is caught 
by the viols and reechoed by the bassos; and then come the trom¬ 
bones and the chorus, all singing to the top of their voices; and let 
the words be : ‘ The long sought well is near; its curb we see !* 

But if performed d la-mode the Institute, you could not distinguish 
a single word without the book before you. Now Mr. Henry C. 
Watson would have indicated all this by some such sign-postmarks 
as the following: 

* The Aria is in F minor. Its character is that of deep, intense 
and overwhelming misery; this is followed by the chorus in D minor, 
portraying the despondency and despair of the caravan; this is im¬ 
mediately followed on the words, ‘ The well is nigh, its curb we 
see,' by a change in the key of G major. The effect of which is 
strikingly overwhelmingly grand ; indeed the chorus from beginning 
to end is a series of brilliant and original conceptions.’ The cara¬ 
van reaches the well —it is dry! Then there comes on a general 
crash of all concerned, and the trombone man outdoes himself, and 
threatens to burst his brass or his belly, both of which seem endan¬ 
gered by his zeal to reach to the conceptions of the composer. 
After an Adagio recitative, responded to by the chorus, they set out 
again, when the old camel who heads the procession falls down, and 
then comes another smash, indicating that the entire crockery of the 
caravan is all broken to pieces. The rider makes a recitative over 
the mishap ; and then comes a Terzetto of men, contesting who shall 
rip open tne camel’s stomach, to get what Hood terms a ‘second-hand 
swig at his cistern :* this is followed by a general uproar of the instru¬ 
ments and choruses, w»ho all claim their share. The orchestra now 
commence in dull dubious notes, which seem to have no beginning nor 
ending,and this indicates the contest among the camels as to who shall 
be the leader; a task which you will remember they do not care to 
take upon themselves. The caravan moves on. Then rises a Si¬ 
moom of the Desert, which covers up the entire caravan, whose sounds 
become stifled by the heat and dust, and so gradually die down into 
the stillness of death. Now all this is not attained without the 
most piercing cries of the chorus, and the very loudest blasts of the 
trombones; the gloomy thunders of the kettle-drums, and open throats 
of all the pedal-pipes of the high organ. 

Now, Tom, do you catch the idea ? My own opinions as to this 
oratorio have been confirmed by the judgment of a gentleman then 
staying at our hotel, whose lady was one of the most attractive crea¬ 
tures I have seen. They had arrived a few days before the tenth 
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of November. The gentleman had the mien of a man of high ton, 
vsrore the most perfect suit of black, which fitted him with a perfec¬ 
tion of grace beyond the reach of art. His manners were so quiet 
and stealthy as to excite remark only by their unobtrusiveness; 
while his eye was bright and full of speculation, glancing and gleam¬ 
ing as they glanced. His lady (what she is, wife or daughter, *t is 
hard to guess) is certainly not yet twenty, while he is near forty-five 
or fifty. She has the finest figure I ever saw; her style and bear¬ 
ing graceful beyond expression, while it seems to be as natural in 
her as life. And such an eye ! so dark and beaming; and with such 
infinite variety of expression, as I never have before seen. And 
though they never spoke to any; never did an act to attract attention, 
yet they were the ‘ observed of all observers ;* and what it was that 
inspired all this interest, it was hard to discover. The boarders,ladies 
and gentlemen, were all whispering their inquiries, ‘ Who are these 
people ]* The register at the bar was consulted, and there was a 
name written in a foreign style of caligraphy, which defied all 
decyphering. At the bar he was called ‘ Number 64,’ or ‘ The 
Gentleman in Black ;* but as no one had called upon them, or left a 
card, the bar-keepers had made no discovery * and the cold calm 
demeanor and the reserve of the gentleman forbade all inquiries. 

My Seat at the table was next to this lady, and gave me the op¬ 
portunity of handing her the salt-cellar, and paying her those little 
attentions of the table with some degree of assiduity, all which she 
received with ease and courtesy. At supper one evening our eyes 
met, and it would be impossible to tell you all the meaning there 
can be conveyed in a single glance ; it dazzled and bewildered me. 
Just before she was leaving the table, her handkerchief rolled, as if 
by accident, down her lap between our chairs ; she leant down for it, 
and I, who was now alive to every movement of hers, anticipated 
her, and as I raised the handkerchief, one of those gossamer crea¬ 
tions of art, our hands met, and as she received the mouchoir at the side 
of her dress, out of sight of all around us, she gave my hand a soft 
pressure, which thrilled through me as if there was some electrical 
influence imparted and received. By the way, Tom, these boarding¬ 
houses and hotels are the most famous places for intrigues you can 
imagine. A man, however alive to the dangers of the place, can’t 
surround his wife ; and you see by my experience how many little 
tokens and missives may be conveyed and received, while he, poor 
soul, is entirely unconscious of what is going on. 

I went to my room quite beside myself, and thought on what had 
passed, and the next step for me to take to know more of this 
fascinating lady. It then occurred to me for the first time that 
my room was ‘ Number 65,’ and only a wall divided us. At once 
I opened the closet door to see if the partition was of wood, or lime 
and mortar ; and with a feeling of one baffled, found it to be of lime ; 
(for had it been of boards a small saw would have been serviceable ;) 
then I recollected there was an iron railing, as is quite common 
at these hotels along the story, and I went to the window to see 
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what facilities it offered, and found them ample, for the windows of 
our story went to the floor and opened upon it. Then like a flash 
of light I thought all this was high treason against your sweet cou¬ 
sin, and her image in all its loveliness and purity came up before 
me. I slammed down the window and threw myself into a large 
chair by the fire. I sat thinking how different was the effect of the 
meeting of her hands with mine, and what different sentiments 
were inspired. So taking a long breath, I determined to preserve 
my purity of soul, and banish this Circe from my imagination, and 
sat down to finish the ‘ Countess of Rudolstadt,* which I was read¬ 
ing. I was astonished to find that this lady had already possessed 
me of all those sentiments which 1 found as I read on, according to 
the new school of Socialists, were the infallible signs of ti'ue love ; and 
that I ought to relinquish your beautiful cousin for this Unknown ! 
You may think it strange or impossible, but here are the very words. 
CoNSUci.o, whom Mr. Gray, the translator, in his introduction calls 
the Godlike^ is married to Albert, Count of Rudolstadt. She is 
rescued from Spandau, where she had been impnsoned by Frederick 
the Great, in a dark night, by a cavalier in a cloak and masque. In 
the carriage, dark as pitch all the while, she leans her head on his 
breast and receives and returns a kiss from the Unknown, which 
instantly transforms her whole soul. In a colloquy with ‘ the Syhilf 
as she is called, who is the high priestess of the Order of Socialists, 
(the mother as it turns out, of Albert,) she thus describes emotions 
just like my own, only a little woi*se : 

* His presence causes me more fear than Albert, but how different 
is that fear, and how mingled with strange delights! His arms are 
a magnet which attracts me, and his kiss makes me enter another 
world; in which I breathe, in which I exist not as in this.' 

The Sybil replies: 

‘Well,Con8uelo,you must love that man and forget the other. I 
pronounce your divorce from this moment; it is my duty and my 
right.’ 

This may be all very well and fitting for Fourierists and Trans- 
cendentalists; but the thought of giving up your cousin for this 
Gipsy Consuelo, was abhorrent to my soul, and I threw down the 
book and said to myself: 

‘ No ! she may go to the devil if she pleases, but I will remain by 
my first love!’ 

It being now midnight, I went to bed; and to tell you the truth, 
Tom, I was with this gipsy all night,rolling and tumbling; dream¬ 
ing that the Gentleman in Black, in the form of a Satyr with horns, 
was in full chase after us. I had a horrid night of it, and was 
nevermore delighted than when I awoke and found it all a dream. 

The next day I went to the breakfast table with all the cool¬ 
ness, courage and resolution of a Joseph; but neither the Gentle¬ 
man in Black nor his lady appeared, either at breakfast, dinner or 
tea ; and I confess to you, 1 was rather disappointed not to have 
another trial or two of my chastity. So you may readily believe that 
1 was gratifled to see the gentleman and lady sitting not far from me 
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at the Tabernacle. The lady recognized me with one of her beam¬ 
ing glances, which reached the very bottom of my soul. Their 
attention to the performance bore all the marks of ennui, but with 
all politeness they sat it out. On leaving the Tabernacle, taking 
courage and the full share of Yankee impudence which I inherit 
from a long line of the purest and best blood of the land, I joined 
them on their way down Broadway : they very politely returned my 
salutation, and the pretty lady seemed especially gratified when I 
placed myself at her side. 

‘ How did you like the oratorio V I asked the lady. 

She threw up her beautifiil eyes, and shrugging her shoulders 
the least bit in the world, replied ‘ Helas and then, as if recollect¬ 
ing herself, she said, * It is a most splendid effort of genius.' 

Now I saw that she had changed her course of remark in an in¬ 
stant from the performances to the composition ; and I was also 
charmed by the tones of her voice, so rich and full, and yet sur¬ 
prisingly sweet and clear, while the words spoken had that winning 
foreign accent which always delights the ear, when the language is 
spoken by a lady, with all those graceful gesticulations so fascina¬ 
ting in French women. 

I then spoke all the thoughts which presented themselves to my 
mind with due frankness; hoping to break up the reserve which 
froze up the thoughts of this lady, and bound up in ice those of the 
Gentleman in Black. They listened with a pleased and gratified 
air; and when we reached the hotel, for the first time since their 
arrival they entered the ladies' parlor, (which was happily entirely 
vacant,) and seated themselves so as to continue the conversation. 
By this time the lady had become beautifully excited, and spoke of 
Mendelssohn with enthusiasm, and told me all she had felt when 
she first heard * Elijah' at Paris, and afterward at Vienna, and then 
again at London ; but she said : 

‘ It is very wonderful how you can do these things so well here 
in such a new country. Ah ! music is a plant of slow growth ! 
By-and-by it will be done here.' 

I replied that ‘ my own mind was constantly tasked and wearied 
with the effort to conceive what must be the grandeur of this mag¬ 
nificent work, fully and perfectly represented ; but that I felt at 
times that it was as hopeless as the pursuit of the man who had no 
visibility and no shadow.' 

The lady, leaning forward, laid her soft white hand on mine, 
with a pressure and a glance of the eye that set my heart dancing, 
and exclaimed : ‘ Dear Sir! do you know where Peter Schlemihl is 1 
Pray tell us, that my father may find him, and then we may return 
to our warm clime. Here it is so cold !'—shrugging up her pretty 
shoulders, and looking up very piteously and with earnestness into 
my face. 

Now considering I was acting the part of Joseph, you will see 
that in spite of my resolutions, made and provided for all emer¬ 
gencies, 1 had some how placed myself in most dangerous propin¬ 
quity to this Mistress Potiphar; and I felt somewhat guilty, but 
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without the least power to withdraw my hand. The glance of the 
Gentleman in Black recalled me to my senses and to the conscious¬ 
ness of my burning cheeks ; and repressing her enthusiasm, quietly 
inquired, * If 1 had heard any thing of Peter’s whereabout]—that 
he was his particular friend, and had very important information to 
impart to him.’ 

I told him I really knew nothing about Peter Schlemihl, and had 
pot heard of his being in this countiy ; the last I heard of him he 
was in Germany. 

The Gentleman in Black, seeing I had nothing farther to commu¬ 
nicate on a subject about which I knew nothing, recurring to the 
subject of the oratorio, said : ‘ I agree with you, Sir, in many of 
the opinions you have expressed. The works of Mendelssohn were 
written for Paris and not for New-York ; for the Conservatoire^ and 
not your Academy; for the science, skill, opulence and talent of 
Europe, and not for the amateurs of this city. ‘Elijah’ was writ¬ 
ten for ha Blache, and not for Leachl So saying, he bowed and 
rose with his lovely lady, who looked very sweet upon me as she 
kissed her hand to me, and said, ‘Adieu !* I was quite fascinated, 
and should have lost my heart, had I heart to lose. To my surprise 
and regret, the next day their seats were vacant; and on inquiry, 
I found that the Gentleman in Black had left, bag and baggage, for 
the South. I felt as if I could adopt the phrase of Daniel Web¬ 
ster, ‘ I breathed deeper and freer,’ now they were gone, and the 
spell of this Circe was no longer weighing upon me. 

Should my machine not Hake,’ I may hereafter astonish the world 
by changing my vocation from that of an inventor of useful im¬ 
plements for what an ungrateful public may style ‘ worthless music.* 

Now, my dear Tom, should you read this letter to your sweet 
cousin, tell her that one song of hers is worth all the ‘ recitatives,’ 
‘duetts,’ ‘terzettos’ and ‘ choruses’ I have heard in this city; that 
she loses nothing by being compelled to listen to the songs of birds 
and her own silver tones ; and that I live with the ardent desire to 
be seated once more at her side, and to listen to music I love and do 
appreciate ; the performance of which I know realizes all the con¬ 
ceptions of the composer. Always truly yours, 

FftANK Williamson. 

Mb. Thomas Thompson, ) 

Eastport, Main*. } 

P. S.—You will of course use a wise discretion in reading this 
letter to your dear cousin. 


lunar hospitality. 

rnou 'wxwjia.' im aw oi.s ooi:.z.botiow at thb bhb o» 'tmivcm l'amoow.’ 

Whkn niiaern alt wero frieved in minde. 

Because that corn was urown so dear, 

The Man in the Moon made Christmas-pyea, 

And bid tb’ Seven Stars to eat good cheere! 
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JUDGMENT. 


H n a a B a T B s nr odb’b pajntino, oopikd bt x z k b z. b . 


Ezekiel, in the valley when the bones 
Of a preat army moved, with life endowed, 
While re-constructed skeletons arose. 
Wearing the raiment of the flesh again, 
Felt not a deeper awe than chills my heart 
While looking on this picture. 


Ye who heed 

No warning in the spoken Word, draw near, 

And tremble in the presence of your Judge, 

Who sits enthroned upon the Holy Hill! 

Dim is the lustre of mid-summer noon. 

Compared with radiance streaming from His crown. 
His calm unalterable gaze is fixed 
Upon a sea of tossing heads below. 

And trumps are blown, and angels on the wing; 
Green graves are opening, and their tenants throng. 
Aroused from heavy slumber, to their doom. 

Pale ashes of men martyred for the truth. 

Scattered by wildly-wafting winds abroad 
In other ages, gather and take form ; 

And dusty particles, dissevered long. 

Meeting to change and be disjoined no more, 
Attract to its old home the wandering soul. 


From sandy wastes, dark woods and Polar fields. 
The gorges of gray mountains, and deep caves 
That open their grim portals in the sea. 

To judgment march the tribes of human-kind: 
From Adam to the last-born of his line, 

A summons, piercing Earth's old heart, is heard. 


Wearing the signet faith alone can give, 

In pity turn the faces of the just 

On Sin and black Despair, whose looks denote 

Unutterable agony and wo. 

Regardless of the gold beneath hie feet, 

The Miser lifts a supplicating glance ; 

Tearing a blood-stained garland from his brow, 
With frantic gesture, lost Ambition prays ; 

The ties of nature, rudely broken, wake. 

Wailing more loud than ocean’s wildest roar ; 

The Separating Angel, in mid air. 

To right and left extends his beck’ning arms. 

The guilty mother to her spotless babe. 

Decked for the bowers of bliss in robe of light. 
Clings with fierce grasp in vain ; and from the side 
Of his tyrannic master bounds the slave. 

To bear bis palm-branch to the Gates of Heaven. 
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The poor man, who with God and virtue walked 
Upon a thorny pathway to liis fi^rave, 

Ip greeted with glad welcome by the saints; 

No more will Pomp, a trembling beggar now, 
Treat him with cold disdain, or hear unmoved 
His tale of wrong. The children of his love 
Starved when a fellow worm, in tinsel clad. 
Trampled on law, both human and divine. 

To rob him of his right to toil for bread; 

But, lo ! the scattered household round their sire 
Flock, after parting long, and seem to say, 

* Rejoice, dear father! we shall feel the pangs 
Of hunger, thirst and pinching cold no more !* 


GOSSIP OF SEA-TRAVEL. 


BT TH* tATK r*VRT t. CHIPWAN. 


On this thirteenth day of August, 1842, called all hands, hove up 
the anchor, and made sail out of the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
The South-east Trade-wind, which prevails within the Tropic of 
Capricorn, being ahead for us, we stuck the ship off to the south¬ 
ward, and soon ran down into the * Variables,’ south of that paral¬ 
lel, and as v\’e expected, encountered in a few days a westerly wind, 
before which we ran merrily ahtng to the tune of ten and eleven 
knots the hour, and that too without pressing the ship. On the 
fourth day out, numbers of Cape pigeons were observed, and were 
a source of much amusement, particularly to the midshipmen, who 
occupied themselves for some hours in catching them with hooks 
and lines. A few days more, and these gave place to nobler game ; 
when larg*T hooks and stouter lines were called into play for taking 
the gigantic petrel, gonies, * mollymawks,’ and the magnificent 
albatross. Several of these last which were caught were much 
larger in the body than a goose, and spread by measurement across 
the wings, thirteen feet! It was no slight matter lo haul them on 
board, and their capture afforded much and exciting sport. One of 
the officers was something of a naturalist, and infused in a short 
time a general mania for birds’ skulls and skins ; so that, like the 
Ashantee warriors, we soon began to pride ourselves not a little on 
the variety of skulls we possessed; not of course including our 
own. 

On the thirtieth, there were four sail in sight. Spoke two of 
them, the American whale-ships ‘Thomas Williams,’ of Stoning- 
ton, seventy days out, having filled forty barrels with oil, and ‘John 
and Elizabeth,’ of New-Londou, also lately from home, and now 
bound to New-Zealand. Our captain having offered to render them 
assistance, if they stood in need of any, one of these ships hove-to 
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under our lee and sent a boat to us, although the wind was very 
fresh, and there was a rough sea running. ‘ Surely,’ thought we, 
‘ there is some news of war or piracy; the crew must be mutinous; 
or at least there is a man on board with his leg broken, and they 
are sending for our surgeon to set it: they are not out of provi¬ 
sions, for they offered to let us have some vegetables; she cannot 
be in danger from a leak, for she walks off too lightly for that. What 
can it be that could induce them to lower a boat at such a time V 

The boat came alongside, and it was discovered that they only 
wanted a couple of ‘ sheaves ;* but to these hardy fellows, with 
their buoyant and well-managed boats, this tempting of the ele¬ 
ments is a mere matter of moonshine. It was beautiful to watch 
them as they passed to and fro ; their shell of a boat disappearing, 
and apparently swallowed up by the angry sea ; but presently rising 
again, and cleaving her way through the very white-caps that 
crested the waves. They are a very peculiar race of people, those 
whalers, though none are better seamen, so far as the management 
and taking care of a vessel is concerned; they bear but little re¬ 
semblance to the general run of sailors. 

I have been much amused with some of their tales of hair-breadth 
escapes and wondrous fights with ‘ big fish and none have a greater 
fondness for, and surely none a better right to tell, ‘ fish-stories.' 
They are most of them, as they term themselves, * Down-Easlers,' 
and retain unchanged and unchangeable their native shrewdness. 
‘John Bull’ is often made to gape in utter bewilderment at some of 

their ‘Yankee tricks,’ and ‘d-s his eyes’ with great fervor at 

seeing himself ‘ weathered’ out of a fish by the quick wit of his 
transatlantic relatives. I was told of divers instances. The follow¬ 
ing had occurred but a month or so before I heard it. Once an 
American and an English ship sent their boats t.fter the same whale ; 
there was but little difference in the start, and that difference in 
favor of the latter. It was a tough race ; the boats were fast con¬ 
verging on the whale ; they were nearly matched in speed, but the 
Englishman had the start. Both crews stretched every muscle; 
the one to keep, the other to gain the advantage. They were on 
the fish; ‘John Bull’ was just about to strike, when the loud cry of 
‘ Help ! help ! murder ! murder !’ saluted his ears. Every oar was 
at a stand, or ‘catching crabs;’ every eye on a wide stare—just 
in time to see their competitor fly past them and plunge his har¬ 
poon into the coveted blubber 1 

On the next day the wind increased to a heavy gale; and being 
on our cruising-ground, the ship was hove-to, making beautiful 
weathering, w’hen we again got sail on, and stood for the Island of 
Tristran da Cunha, to the eastward of which we had drifted during 
the gale. Showed colors to an American barque, supposed to be 
the ‘ Cadmus’ whaler, commanded by our enterprising acquaint¬ 
ance, Captain Smith, who sailed about a week before us from Rio. 
Captain Smith is a good specimen of our adventurous and daring 
countrymen engaged in the whale trade. He had been on ten dif 
ferent voyages in whaling vessels, as ‘ man before the mast,’ mate, 
and captain. The average of a voyage being about two years, 
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would give him twenty years’ experience in that particular busi¬ 
ness ; of the excitement and interest of which he speaks in the 
most enthusiastic terms. In this his present voyage he had filled 
up with oil, and coming into Rio at a favorable moment, disposed 
of his cargo to great advantage. As the time for which his ship 
was fitted out had not expired by nine months, he is off again to 
the neighborhood of the Croisette Islands, (a little group of bare 
rocks in the midst of the Southern Indian Ocean,) hoping to fill up 
a second time before his supplies are exhausted. Made the high 
peak of Tristran da Cunha. It resembles much that of Teneriffe, 
as well as we could determine from the partial glimpses we were 
allowed to lake of it through the cloud-banks that enveloped it du¬ 
ring the whole time we were in its vicinity. 

Tristran is one of a group of three islands, called on the charts 
‘ The Nightingale Isles;’ ‘Inaccessible* and ‘Nightingale* being 
the names of the other two. The first mentioned is the largest and 
most northerly, and is the only one of the group that is inhabited. 
It is nearly half-way between South America and Africa, being 
somewhat nearest the latter, and is in size about six miles square. 
It rises at the northern part to an elevation of a thousand feel per¬ 
pendicular; then commences a table-land, from the midst of which 
rises a conical mountain, said to be nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. These islands were discovered by the Portuguese, 
some time previous to 1643 , but remained for a long time uninha¬ 
bited by man, and their situation in a stormy latitude, exposed to 
the gales which are continually brewing in the vast waste of sur¬ 
rounding water, offered but small inducement to settlers. In 1811 
three Americans did indeed go ashore on Tristran, with the inten¬ 
tion of remaining there some years, for the purpose of collecting 
the skins and oil of the seal and sea-lion, which abound on all the 
islands. One of them, Jonathan Lambert, is said to have pro¬ 
claimed himself sovereign proprietor of the Nightingale group; 
but for some cause, of which 1 am not informed, Jonathan in a 
short time abdicated, and together with his two subjects left the 
place. Tristran at length was clutched by a tentacula of the great 
European polypus j a detachment of British troops from the Cape 
of Good Hope taking formal possession of it in the narne of their 
sovereign. It was however soon evacuated by these, when one 
W. M. Glass, formerly a corporal in the Royal Artillery, landed 
there, accompanied by twenty-two men and three women, and 
made a permanent settlement. At this day the population has in¬ 
creased to five hundred souls. The ci-devant corporal is compli¬ 
mented with the title of governor, and his little colony is said to be 
in the most promising condition. At first, nineteen out of the 
twenty-two original men-settlers were of necessity doomed to a life 
of single blessedness ; but in the course of time there grew up 
around the hearths of the governor and his two married subjects a 
race of fine hardy South-Sea nymphs, who as soon as marriageable 
were bestowed by his excellency to cheer the solitude of the others 
of his faithful and patient followers. The governor himself offici¬ 
ates in all ceremonies, religious, military and civil; although he is 
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sometimes assisted in council by two of his wise men, as I infer 
from the following ofRcial edict being sanctioned by the concur¬ 
rence of their names : 

'We the uudorsig’ned, beini' three of the senior principal inhabitants of the Island of Tristran 
da Cuiilia, do hereby uf'ree to ruriii*!!! any middle-aged, respectable people, om man and wife, who are 
willio" and capable to undertake the office of ^cllnol-nlH(>ter and nii.strc'ss, witli house and all neces¬ 
saries for their siil)sisteuce, as well uk to present them every year, at Christmas, with a tenth part of 
the amount of sale of our produce, so long as the school-piaster and im.-cress shall conduct thein- 
jselves with propriety, riinl choose to remain among us. Aiol we do further au’ree, that any person 
sent to Us with a certifii nie of good con.lnet and necessary quulihc.itions. signed by the governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, or by Adniind Warr*'n, tlic naval coiiiniundcr-m chief, shall be considered 
by us ns eligible to the sitii.ation, and their passages to this island paid to the master of any mor- 
cliaiil-vessfl bringing them, iiiiineditilely on their arrival; the .sum of passage-mouey having been 
agreed upon either by the governor or adinir.al before-mentioned. 

‘ Signed hy us at Tristran da Cunha, this scventcciiih day of January, 1834, ou board His Majei- 
ty’s brig ‘Forrester,’ in the prcseuce of Coiumander Booth, R. N. 

*W. M. Olabr. Governor. 

* Rickard Rii.*t, ble xnaxlc. 

'JoHK Tatlor. his -|- mark.' 

Many vessels bound to the East Indies now call at Tristran, 
whose little isolated peak looms up a welcome station-house to the 
voyager on that long and weary route. There he can obtaiil fresh 
provisions, and what is a much greater luxury, fresh, clear water. 
On the north side of the island, where there is a sand-beach, and 
the only safe landing, a little cascade precipitates itself from the 
high clids ; so that the vessels may almost come underneath to take 
on board this priceless beverage to many a famished mariner. Many 
inconveniences, however, are encountered, as well as some danger. 
The thick matted sea-weed which surrounds the island is a sample 
of tl le former, and of the latter those mysterious * rollers^ which of 
a sudden, and on the calmest days, rush reverberating upon the 
shore, bearing every thing that falls within their scope resistlessly 
along with them. We were obliged to content ourselves with dis¬ 
tant views of the snow-capped peak ; for during six or seven days 
that we remained in the vicinity, there was a continual series of 
storms and cairns, and one eternal bank of clouds hung over the 
island. For what information I have in regard to it, I am pinnci- 
pally indebted to the accounts of several respectable commanders 
of mercliant vessels who have visited the island, and also to the 
* Now Directory of the Ethiopic or South Atlantic Ocean,* a work 
published by R. H. Laurie, London, and invaluable to the traversers 
of those distant seas. The weather remaining unfavorable for 
holding any communication w'ith the island, we continued to give 
it a good berth up to the twentieth, when we hoi*e up before a fine 
westerly wind, with which in eight days vve made Table-Mountain, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, having run in that time upward of six¬ 
teen hundred miles, or on an average, two hundred miles a day. 

Table-Bay we found rather difficult to enter at that season of the 
year. Our westerly wind left us as we approached the land, and 
then all sorts of breezes came on, receiving their direction from the 
peculiar formation of the mountains, round whose sharp abrupt 
angles and down whose funnel-like ravines they come, sometimes 
in heavy squalls, sometimes in testy, petulant cats’-paws; and then 
rushes in the sea-breeze, before which you run merrily along, until 
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you begin to get a peep at the anchorage, and can almost fancy that 
your nostrils are beset with the fragrant fumes cf famous steaks 
from the sirloin of ‘John Bull’s’ own beef; when lo! down comes 
a heavy fog. In an instant, mountain, town, cozy anchorage and 
the guiding beacon are enveloped in its impervious folds. All that 
is now left for you is to * ’bout ship * and make an offing until to¬ 
morrow morning, when you may (and most probably will) repeat 
the operation of the previous day. With us, it was not until after 
four different attempts that we were able to get up to the anchorage. 

Cape-Town and its vicinity, as viewed from Table-Bay, bears 
quite a resemblance to Gibraltar. There is the same abrupt, insu¬ 
lated pile of rocks, with the town lying at its base, and rising partly 
on its side; and there is the Neutral-Ground imitated in the stretch 
of flat, level land which connects the in-shore bluff of the Table- 
Mountain with the hills inland. 

October 9th. — We were under-way and standing off with short 
sail before a south-east wind, blowing a fresh gale. We had an 
opportunity at this time of witnessing the phenomenon of the ‘ Ta¬ 
ble-Cloth,’ which was spread at first in a perfect plane of snowy 
whiteness over the entire summit of the Table-Rock. As the gale 
increased, it began to descend, and before we had got out of sight, 
the clouds of which it was composed were tumbling over the sum¬ 
mit and down the sides of the rock in a curve like the shoot of a 
cataract. 

A south-east wind combined with the heavy current which coming 
from the Indian Ocean sets round the southern point of Africa with 
great velocity, threw a damper on all our hopes of a speedy passage 
round the Cape. For five days we made no progress in the de¬ 
sired direction ; but as we could not go our course we did what was 
next best, and ran her off to the south’srd, where a westerly breeze 
sprang up, and it was not long before we passed the meridian of 
Cape Lagullas, the southernmost point of Africa, and entered the 
waters of the Indian Ocean. 

October 21st : Great numbers of Albatross followed in the ves¬ 
sel’s wake, and took the bait voraciously. Eight or ten of them 
were caught, the smallest measuring ten feet and-a-half across the 
wings. The wind was fresh, and several of them on being hooked flew 
up in the air with the lines, furnishing thus a novel specimen of 
angling. One tremendous fellow was caught, and a tally with the 
ship’s name being tied around his neck, he was let go again, to an¬ 
nounce us to any of our acquaintance he may chance to come across 
in his wanderings. When hauled aboard, they are a very awkward 
bird, being unable to rise from the deck; and it is with much diffi¬ 
culty that they make their flight again, when they have once alighted 
on the water; sometimes half-flying and half-running up the sides 
of the waves, until reaching the elevated summits they are enabled 
to launch themselves in the air. But on the wing they present a 
magnificent sight; sailing in continual circles, gliding along the sur¬ 
face of the sea, down the hollows and over the breaking summits, 
whisking the water in their gyrations, first with one wing and then 
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with the other, and then away they soar into the air; round and 
round the vessel; inclining their heads watchfully, and keeping their 
sharp eyes upon the wide surface of the deep, ready to discover and 
seize their food. In calms they take their rest upon the water, and 
being aroused by the rising of the sea, when it comes on to blow, 
they are seen to collect around vessels previous to a gale; the con¬ 
sequence was that every storm we had was attributed by Jack, (who 
would not be ship-shape were he not superstitious) to our having 
molested these peculiar pets of old Neptune. Every reef that was 
taken in, you would see some old forecastle-man or weather-beaten 
quarter-gunner shake his head ominously, and hear him muttering 
to himself: ‘ Ay, I know’d it; all comes of them midshipmites a- 
fishing for Albatross !* looking all the time as solemn and serious as 
if they were sure of meeting the fate of the mysterious ‘ Ancient 
Mariner/ 


M . L . W • 


• Aut mlhi redd* mooa aut me quoque condo sepulchro-’ 


She steeps beneath the willow-tree, 
In dreamless, calm repose; 

The pain, the grief, the agony, 

Is their's who loved this rose ; 
Who tended it in Spring’s brief day, 
Watched its bud to blossom grow. 
Then saw it rudely blown away, 

By summer storm laid low. 


We may not to the parent stem 
This stricken rose restore. 

Nor pluck from Death its hoarded gem. 

Nor coldly weep no more; 

But gathering sacredly its leaves. 

Still dear to Memory, 

While Hope her bless^ chaplet wreathes. 

Of Immortality: 

zzx. 

We ’ll calmly wait the glad command 
That summons us from earth. 

Then follow to the spirit-land 
Our love of mortal birth. 

And if tlie few who round us stay 
Should weep our parting hour. 

We 'll smiling point away, away. 

To Heaven’s Garden Flower. LaJU4. 

JShe.York, 1847. 
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New PoKMS BY Amkrican Poets. 1. ‘The Prophecy of the Snnton, and other Poems.* Worces¬ 
ter: Edward LivERMoaE. Boston: Phillips and j^a^ipson. 2. ‘Liberty, a Poem.’by John 
Henry Hopkins, Jr.. M. A. New-York: D. Appleton and Company. 3. Poemi l>y E. Curtiss 
Hine. Auburu: Henry Olipha.nt. 4. * Rh>Dies of the Nortii Countrie,’by a. M. Gleeman. 
Ciuciiiuati: J. A. and N. P. James. 

We have ‘lumped’ together, for the purpose of little more than an announcement, 
four of the latest poetical productions which have reached us from our rhyme-smitten 
young country^men. 7’he authors of the first three publications named above, are 
correspouden*8 of this Magazine ; and their communications, beside being familiar to 
our readers, have been transplanted from the pages of the Knickerbocker into many 
of the numerous and widely-diffused journals of the day, previous to being collected 
in the volumes before us. ‘ The Prophecy of the Snnton illustrates, in brief, rapid 
and picturesque rhythmical sentences, the fulfilment of the prediction of the fall of 
Grenada by one of those holy men termed Santons^ w ho, according to Washington 
Irving, ‘ pass tlieir lives in hermitage, in fasting, meditation and prayer, until they 
have attained to the purity of saints and the foresight of prophets.* Its conclusion 
is picturesque: 

‘Centuries h ire rolled in .silence down the ringin? Qi>lrs of Time, 

And't is fl^l^hed tin* Saiiton n-ad of old iSn* rl>>ino. 

Still the X-uil arul tin* L);irro 'mid lii.xuriou:. garden.^ tlow, 

And IS’evad.i lift-i it.<:> tuinniit, crownnl w ith everla.-tuig muiw ; 

Still the \e^ii bloom.-i wuh beauty in its o.mi riicliaiiled vale, 

In the orange cro\es as sweetly sings the |>en>ive nightingale ; 

But the grand olil yioorish city lu its beauty li\es no more. 

It has w aiub red, like its buildi rs. to soiiu' f ir <»tf brigliter .«*hore; 

The Alhambra stainl.s in ruins, like a tlimg dnjiarted—dead , 

And across if« colden f'<‘l-work now the spnler ^J>ills his ttiread; 

Ami the light Moresr«» arehes in their cruiiiblitit.' ruiii*- lie, 

Aud the owl ciniies fi>rth at twili-.dit with hi- mournful, boding cry; 
pair ill rums; ainl llu piL'riiii weepinir leaii.s upon his stall', 

For he reads its foriiier splendor in that frowtunL'ceiiotapli. 

Art though long, i» not iinmort.d; it. ton. Iiastens to d» cay ; 

Nature, with her royal sceptre, claiiiis at last imperial sway ; 

And ihe moss leaves ami the lichens up tliose coUnuned temples climb, 

Murkiug out past ceuiuries, like wnnkles uu the brow of Tiuio ’ 

This longer poem is succeeded by several brief lyrical pieces; and when the 
reader is informed that they are from the same pen which sketched the recent ad¬ 
mirable lines entitled ‘ Midnight,* ‘ Angel-Love,* ‘ Storm-Song,’ etc., in these pages, 
he will need no additional incentive to seek them out in the handsome volume which 
contains them. ‘ John H. Rheyn,* the anagramatic nom-de-plume of the author 
of ‘ Liberty,’ has been long and favorably known to our readers ; and his poem, w'hich 
was delivered before the literary societies of the Uuiversity of Vermont in August 
last, will in no respect detract from the honor which he has won for himself in this 
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Magazine. It is a very spirited performance, in irregular verse, forcibly illustrating 
the wisdom and beauty of that true freedom which has its emblems in nature and 
its type in the God of Nature. Mr. Hine, the third writer named in our group, is a 
young man, possessed of a great deal of feeling, considerable imagination, and a 
‘ rhyming facility * which, to prevent being * fatal,’ it will be necessary for him to 
exercise with becoming deliberation; or at least to avoid the publication of much 
that is achieved so easily. That his qualities as a poetical writer do him credit, the 
readers of the Knickerbocker do not require to be informed; but when they shall 
have perused ‘ The Winds,’ and two or three other poems of kindred excellence in 
the volume to which wo refer, they will find their favorable impressions of his poeti¬ 
cal talent amply confirmed. Of the * Rhyme of the North Countrie' wo can only 
say, that judging from a perusal somewhat desultory, we incline to consider it as a 
work evincing some degree of talent but no genius. The ‘ Goo-given gift’ it does not 
display. One reads on and on, with no kindling emotion, but only with a sort of quiet 
satisfaction at the respectability of the verse and the absence of any faults so glaring 
as to fix the not over-rivetted attention. Certain we are, that the writer must be 
capable of better poetry than he here puts forth. 


Poems of Ea&lt and After Years. By N. P. Wn.i.i8. Illusirmted by E. Leutzc. In one 

volume, pp. 410. PlnladcipUia: Cahev and Hart. New-York; Wiley and Putnam. 

* In this edition of his poetical works,’ says Mr. Willis, in a brief preface, * the 
author has embodied poems never before printed; has restored several which were 
overlooked in the editions of late years; has for the first time critically re-read and 
corrected the entire collection ; and has thus assembled, in tbeir final and best form, 
all of his writings in verse, his plays excepted, which he can venture to think wor¬ 
thy of preservation.’ Thus much for the text of the book before us, which has be¬ 
come too well known to require commendation at our hands. The execution of the 
work is distinguished by that care and liberal outlay which characterize most of the 
issues of its popular publishers. The engravings, seventeen in number, are cer¬ 
tainly of various merit, although several of them are of a high order of excellence. 
The first two, ‘Lord Ivon’ and ‘The Mother to her Child,’ deserve the place of 
honor which they occupy, being well drawn and felicitously chosen as to subject 
The portrait of the author is exceedingly well engraved by Cheney ; but it will 
hardly be pronounced a faithful likeness by any one who has ever seen the original. 
Mr. Willis’s own nose is undeniably retrousse^ and he must confess to a not slightly- 
retreating chin; but such are not the features depicted in the portrait before us. 
* The Leper ’ is a spirited sketch, and deserves its order of excellence ; ‘ The Death 
of Absalom ' is better engraved than drawn ; which may be said, indeed, of most 
of the remaining sketches, with the exception perhaps of two or three, which are so 
lightly cut as almost to resemble etchings. Mr. Leutze never drew a worse limb 
than the right leg in ‘ Idleness,’ or a more clumsy neck and bust than those of the 
‘ Lady Clare,’ or a worse foot than that in the second sketch of ‘ Lord Ivon nor 
are these the only infelicities; kindred ones are apparent, to the merely casual ob¬ 
server, in some of the other illustrations. Yet the work as a whole is one which 
reflects in its externals of engravings, paper, printing and binding, high credit upon 
the well-established house whence it proceeds. 
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Xenophon's Memorabilia or Socrates : with Notes by R. D. C. Eobeinb, LibraruDf Andorer 
Theoiogicul Stitutuary. Aodover: VV. H. Waroweix. 

A VERY good selection of an author, and very well edited. Xenophon’s smooth 
and harmonious Greek, disfigured by no difficult or corrupt passages, is most tempting 
to the student, and the character he gives of his master Socrates is equally interest¬ 
ing aud instructive. Mr. Robbins’ notes are very copious without being at all otiose, 
and the translations contained in them are for the most part exceedingly accurate, 
and at the same time, elegant English; a combination not always attained by our 
editors. For two things especially he deserves much praise ; first, that he has not 
been deterred from giving plenty of notes by the absurd clamor raised against them 
in certain quarters ; secondly, that he has showed no false modesty in trying to 
emasculate his author. We are persuaded that an occasional glimpse at the vices of 
Greek society is positively beneficial, as it impresses on the mind more strikingly than 
any thing else could do, the utter insufficiency of the highest intellectual and artistic 
excellence, without true religion, to form a virtuous community. From Mr. Robbins’ 
preface, he is evidently of the Xenophon party ; that is, of those who believe that 
Xenophon represented the opinions of Socrates more literally than Plato did; and 
therein we agree with Mr. Robbins. While looking over the notes, a few remarks 
have occurred to us, at which we trust no offence will be taken; they will show, at 
any rate, that we have read the book with some attention, and are not merely giving 
Mr. Robbins a ‘ puff’ to get rid of him. Among the ‘ sources of information respect¬ 
ing the Sophists,’ (p. 184 of the notes,) ‘ Isocrates contra Sophistas* ought to have 
been mentioned ; it is a Yery forcible summary of the case against them. 'Eerrp ye, 
(cap. 4, § 4,) is not fnlly expressed by ‘ if indeed* *Eiv£p means more than if It 
signifies either if, as we suppose to be the case, or if, as is the case = since. We 
would translate the expression in this place, if indeed as your question seems to im~ 
ply. This deserves notice as a solitary exception to the editor’s general accuracy in 
discriminating the nice shades of meaning conveyed by the Greek particles—an 
accuracy we should like to see generally imitated by our scholars. Though Kuhner’b 
explanation of Kv0cpvS¥ rt KaracTadds, (cap. 7, § 3,) tnay be admissible, it certainly 
is more simple and satisfactory to translate the particle in this place for instance. 
diraWatcio does not mean ‘ depart from his profession,’ but end, come off. The con¬ 
struction of the first line in the quotation from Hesiod (Lit. 2, cap. 1, § 20,} is not 
inverted. The idea is, You may get vice easily even («ai) in the crowd ; you need 
not go any particular road for it. *E;^« ply irotjrcAws vw? ra«ra, (Lib. 2, cap. 6, § 21,) 
is very oddly translated ; it looks like a misprint, and probably is. Uepiaxlai n ay oOdy, 
(cap. 6, ^ 13,) is a metaphorical phrase, and should be rendered not by doing seme- 
thing valuable, but by making it a present of, etc. The appendix on the Socratic 
iatp6vioy is succinct and satisfactory, but the translation demon ought to bo discarded 
altogether. The proper term is either inspiration or divinity, which latter Mr. Rob¬ 
bins uses in another place. It is much to be regretted that such a scholar as Mr. 
Robbins should have sanctioned by bis example the foolish innovation of leaving one 
I out of sundry words which are properly entitled to two. The book is neatly printed, 
but not quite free from typographical errors. In conclusion, we repeat our conviction 
that Mr. Robbins’ edition of the ‘ Memorabilia* does much credit to his judgment 
and scholarship, and is a valuable acquisition to our students. 
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Thk Skasoni. By Jamer Thombon. With #ngrav<*d Tllustrationx by E. Bookhout, from oumeroua 
Desi^'iiB drawD ou Wood. With a life of the Author, by Patrick Murdock, DU., F. R.ci.; ediie4 
by Bolton Cobney, £aq. New-York : Uarper and BRorHKiu. 

Ab this very beautiful book is to be followed by several kindred volumes, we give 
the names of the eminent English artists, to whom we are indebted for the exquisite 
illustrations which it contains. They are John Bell, sculptor, C. W. Cope, Thomas 
Crebwick, J. C. Horsley, J. P. Knight, A. R- A., R. Redgrave, A. R. A., Frank 
Stone, C. Stonehoube, Frederick Tayler, H. J. Townsend, and Thomas Webster, 
R. A. These eminent artists are all members of the well-known * Etching Club’ of 
London. The designs, seventy in number, were drawn on wood by the artists them¬ 
selves, and have been engraved with such skill and minute similitude that they are 
in fact the very drawings themselves. Accustomed to cooperation, their efforts are 
wondorfully harmonious; while they have manifested a most felicitious appreciation 
of the spirit of the poet. The poem is printed from the edition of 1746, the last re¬ 
vised by the author. The memoir of the poet is printed from the revised edition of 
1768, and the ode to his memory from the original edition of 1749. These have 
hitherto escaped the researches of his numerous biographers. Of the poem itself 
notiiiug need be said. It is well observed by the editor, that * no poem surpasses 
‘The Seasons’ in beauty of theme,in ethical tendency,in the pathos of its episodes, 
in the truth, the richness, the variety of its details of scenery. The mutable circum¬ 
stances of taste or fashion can never diminish its value. It is the perpetual calendar 
of nature, which may be read with profit and pleasure in each revolving year.’ 


The Poctical Works of Oliver Goldsmith, M. B., etc. Blustrated by Wood Engravings. 

New-Y"urk: Harplr and Brothers. 

This volume, as we have mentioned, is one of the same series as that of Thomson, 
elsewhere noticed, being supervised by the same editor, and illustrated by the same 
club of eminent artists. Yet it is even a more beautiful volume than its predecessor. 
The engravings, which are numerous, we have certainly never seen surpassed in their 
kind, in any other work, English or American. They are happily chosen, admirably 
drawn, and ‘superlatively’ executed ; and glad wo are to find that the paper, print¬ 
ing and binding are in good keeping with this pictorial excellence. The volume con¬ 
tains, under separate divisions. The Traveller,’ ‘The Deserted Village,’ ‘Lyrical and 
Miscellaneous Poems, ’ aud ‘ Prologues and Epilogues.’ Who would not covet such an 
edition of the works of a writer who attempted almost every species of composition, 
and to each gave fresh attractions 1 As a poet, the most favored of his numerous 
competitors never equalled him in popularity; and the admiration which his verse 
excites will live as long as the human heart survives. There is a bibliographical 
memoir of Goldsmith appended to the volume, and notes are given to point out the 
source whence each piece is derived, and to explain the least obvious allusions. It 
is one of the best evidences of an improving public taste, that costly editions of such 
works as these of Thomson and Goldsmith are acquiring so wide a sale as to create 
no little creditable emulation among our publishers. 
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* Richardsiana.* — We found the other day, while nimmaging over a discarded , 
port-folio at Dobbs,* (in search of a faintly-remembered communication sent us by a 
Baltimore correspondent about five years ago, and just now inquired for!) a seven- 
years’-old copy of a little pamphlet, ‘ with the respects of the authors,’ entitled 
ardsianay or Hits at the Styles of Popular American WritrrsJ The plan of the 
affair is not strikingly original, having of course been suggested by ‘ The Rejected 
Addresses’ and ‘ Warreniana.* Mr. Richards, * Old Boss Richards,’ the cheap boot¬ 
maker of Canal-street, it is assumed, had a public dinner given to him. Letters from a 
number of the most distinguished literary, scientific and political men who had been 
invited, but from various causes were unable to attend, were received and read in the 
course of the evening. The following passage from the letter purporting to come 
from Mr. Webster, will be recognized, we think, as characteristic. It is certainly 
very cleverly done: 

‘ By far th« jrreater portion of tho boots an<l shoes consumed in the United States, are. as you well 
know, gi’iuleincii, made io New-Uiii:laiiiJ; and of lliat creator portion, at le;i>t four-firths are fur¬ 
nished by Mass ichu.setls and Connecticut alone. In some town* — I speak particularly of towns tn 
the state which 1 lately had the honor in part to repreaent in the Senate, and I speak from personal 
knowledge and actual observation — the business gives cniployinenl, and furnishes tlie me.ms of an 
bononible livelihood, to a great majority of their industrious and enter|>riHiiig population of bi>th 
sexes, and of all ages. Lynu, and tjrafton, and North Brookfield, and VVorccsier, ami Berlin, and 
Hartford, are the gre.it supply-shnps of the union ; and from these deep, and ever-flowing, and over¬ 
flowing fountains of industry, is poured forth a stream of bools and shi»es that washes the whole con¬ 
tinent. from Maine to Florida. VVe can have no just or reasuimlde coiiceptiou. we cun gather no 
correct idea, from the usual and ordinary way in which such siibjrcts are presented to the mind, of 
the vastness, extent and iinjiortance of this maniifucturo io some of the places 1 have named. A 
single striking f ict however, will sometinies aid the imagination more than whole columns or whole 
pages of mere figures; auil the following may give some notion of the value and extent of the shoe 
business in the flourishing town of l.yiin. It has been ascertained, from calculations iiased on the 
total number annually ni.iiiufuctured lu that town, that there is a shoe constantly iu the air, leaving 
the hands of tlio workmuu. 

‘ But. although particnlur states and particular sections only, are imrhediatply and actively engaged 
in this useful and important brunch of domestic industry, it is yet one in which all states and all sec¬ 
tions are more or less lulercsled. It is one in which the fisherman of Nauluckel and the trapper 
of Wisconsin are equally interested. It is one in which the farmer, the mechanic, the merchmt, the 
manufacturer, the professional man and the laborer, all over the union, are interested. For all these 
classes, and all these occupations, require cither boots or shoes; and all are concerned and interested 
in obtaining the best and most durable article, ami at the lowest prices. The people of New-Fog- 
land. by Iheir constiiuiional spirit of enterprise, by their habits of untiring industry nud perseverance, 
by their peculiar ficulty for inventing, improving, and adapting to useful purposes, Inbor-doiug and 
labor-saving machinery and instruments, thereby le.sseniiig the cost of produc tion, are in niy judg¬ 
ment peculiarly fitted for, and have consequently b* come a mariufictnriiig people. And by bringing 
all the advantages 1 have enumerated to bear in the manufacture of boots iml shoes, they are ena¬ 
bled to furnish a clie,aper and more substantial article than can be found in any other quarter of the 
union : and the consequence is, as I have said before, they supply every otlier quarter of «he unioiu 
1 have myself seen nu i recognized in St. Louis and Ciiiciiinuti, as well as io New-Y'ork and Balti¬ 
more, the work of many of my worthy constituents iu the old Bu> Slate.’ 

Mr. Webster, aflor r few incidental observations upon the * disordered, deranged 
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and dilapidated state of tlio currency and exchanges of the country,’ offers the fol¬ 
lowing sentiment: 

* T^c Boot and Shoe-Manufactories of New-England, and the Boot and Shoe-stores of Nett-York: 
E8tahliith(*<l for the public uccoiiiDindation ami the public benefit, aoU associated, conuected uud bound 
closely together by oue object, one interest, one commodity.’ 


The Day-light Chaunt to the Big Boot' which will at once be recognized as a 
parody on Longfellow'’8 ^Midnight Chaunt to the Dying Year,' written some yean 
ago for the K.nickerbocker, without being, as a whole, very close to the orignal, has 
nevertheless some cognate stanzas. For example: 


‘What a foot that boot would hold! 
Foot of Titan huge and grim, 
Fabled by the bards of old ; 

Mighty in bulk and limb, 

And no ways slim ! 

'Like the Rhodian Colossus, 

Or deini-god old Greek, 

He’d take us up and toss us 
Into the coming week. 

The middle of it. 


‘ There it stands,all made of leather! 
A single one— there is no more; 
W onder how't was put together. 
The boot at Richards’ door, 

The big boot I 

* It is a sign — a sign of wonder; 

Enormous — very vast I 
And its face is black as thunder: 

’T was made upon a last, 

A large last!' 


The imitation of the poetical prose of Washington Irving lacks vraisemblanee. 
A pure and simple style, by-the-by, must be difficult to parody; else why did not the 
gifted Smiths, who called up * Old S.^M. Johnson,* also invoke the shades of Addison 
and Goldsmith ? To represent their styles was to * do those things which were not 
convenient* Of Bryant the same remark may be predicated; yet the spirit of his 
natural train of thought is * chalked in’ in this passage from the * Meditation on Boots 

* Enter the store : 

There, innumeroua as the leaves that deck 
The forest trees, behold the boots and shoes 
In clusters thick. This stout and heavy pair. 

By strong arms made, would scarce wear out at all. 

Such boots were worn by hardy pioneers, 

Who walked upon our prairies huge and vast, 

(Where the cougar crouches, and the gaunt wolf 
Sends nightly to the moon his dismal howl) 

And druve the painted savage from his wild. 

Where he had lived in freedom, ere the smoke 
Curled from the white man's hut above the pines. 

With these they roamed o’er plains, filled with the rush 

Of waters, which the genial summer sun 

poured from the mountain tops, until the streams, 

Swol’n with the sudden rush, o’erdowed their banks. 

If thou dost wish a pair to fit thy feet. 

Take some mild day when the bland breath of spring 
Calls the briglit wood-flowers from their winter sleep. 

And the grass springs greenly by the road-side, 

And the earth is musical with the roar 
Of melting snow, rushing to join the main ; 

And in Canal-street seek Boss Richards’ shop, 

And from his plenteous stock select a pair 
Fitted to whirl w ith B* auty in the dunce. 

Or safely trample on December’s snow ; 

And thou wilt find enough enjoyment then. 

To bless the skilful maker, and to learn 
The truth, that in the scale of human life. 

Nature has fashioned man able alike 
To make a pair of boots, or read with skill 
The starry hieroglyphics of the sky.’ 


The imitation of Halleck is very good; but the moral-preacher, ‘ G. T.*, of * cider* 
memory, and one or two other somewhat kindred ‘ literary* personages, were rather 
too small game, as it strikes us, for the clever parodists to whom we are indebted for 
the little poetical pamphlet which we have exhumed from a too-early grave. 
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Music among the Blind. — There are doubtless few of our readers, especially in 
the cities of the Northern and Middle States, who have not listened with deep interest 
to the ‘ Sovg of the Blind Boy,* written by MiSs Hannah F. Gould, and sung with 
such touching pathos by Mr. Dempster, at his popular concerts. It was quite natural 
that one who could so feelingly wed to pathetic music those undying lines of human 
tenderness and sympathy, should be led to visit the noble Institution for the Blind, 
which reflects so much honor upon our state and city. We were not surprised, 
therefore, to find the subjoined sketch in the columns of an esteemed contemporary'; 
and we need not add, that we read it with emotions of delight. It is appropriately 
designated * A Touching Scene ;* * Every one who has visited the Blind Asylum 
must have been impressed with the sensitiveness which the suff*ering but contented 
inmates display in reference to the modulations of the human voice. To their ears it 
is as a ‘ string6d-instrument,’ every chord of which has its peculiar sound and mean¬ 
ing, speaking with more or less intensity as the skilful player is tender or impetuous 
and passionate. Upon their ears each intonation of the voice falls with a deeper 
meaning, a more intense and thrilling power, than upon the ears of those whose 
senses take in a wider range of observation or happiness. The sense of hearing is 
to the blind their world of enjoyment, and they trace in the tones of a friend, almost 
unconsciously varied by the speaker, all those sentiments which to others are spoken 
by the upturned glance of a deep, bright, love-expressive eye, or the gentle falling of 
a darkly-fringed eye-lid. Yet, with this keen perception of the modulations of the 
human voice, how rarely have they opportunities of hearing it in all its wondrous 
capacity ! Concerts, save their own, in which they are kindly encouraged by the 
principal of the institution, their musical and other teachers, they are necessarily 
strangers to, to a great extent. They are not always forgotten, however. Last 
week the institution was visited by Mr. Dempster, who upon an invitation from one 
of the managers, consented, in the kindest manner, to sing for the pupils a few of 
his best ballads. He never had a more gratified audience, nor one upon whom the 
sweet tones of bis cultivated voice wrought deeper and more lasting impression. 
‘ The Indian’s Complaint,’ * The Rainy Day,’ ‘ John Anderson, my Jo,’ * I’m Alone, 
all Alone,’ and a number of other beautiful ballads, prepared the pupils for that most 
touching of all, ‘ The May Queen* Tlie pupils were thoroughly subdued ; and 
though no flash of the eye told of their emotions, the quivering lip, the pale cheek, 
the suspended respiration, the rapt silence, and above ail, that peculiar posture of 
attention which painters and sculptors so much delight in, and which is Nature’s in¬ 
voluntary tribute to eloquence, these all showed that those sightless ones had an inner 
light by which they could recognize the chaste and beautiful. It was a touching 
scene; one that will not readily be forgotten by any who participated in it; cer¬ 
tainly not by the spectators, nor by Mr. Dempster himself, whose response to the 
manager's request was worthy of the man — kind, ready, hearty ; and certainly not 
by the obliged and delighted pupils, whoso high appreciation of Mr. Dempster’s 
cheerful kindness will indelibly impress the recollection of that interview upon their 
grateful hearts.’ 

We have been obligingly favored by Mr. N. Dean, of the Asylum, with two poeti¬ 
cal pieces, written by two blind inmates of the institution, ‘ addressed to Mr. William 
R. Dempster, on hearing him sing some of his beautiful ballads.’ * Considering,' 
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says Mr. Dean, * that nsithtfr of the writers had any knowledge of the other’s pro¬ 
duction, the coincidence of thought must be regarded as remarkable. Without claim¬ 
ing for the lines high poetical merit, I must nevertheless consider them as beautiful 
and appropriate tributes to the admirable composer and vocalist to whom they are 
addressed.* 'Fhe ensuing stanzas are by Miss Frances Jane Crosbt, who since the 
age of six weeks has been totally blind: 

*Oh! what ia the spoil now entranciof' each soul 1 
Too bright is tho vision-^too lovoly to last! 

Oo the swift wing of time must each glad moment roll, 

And leave but the meiu'ry of joys that are past. 

*Oh. Music ! what art thoul we bend to thy sway ; 

In thee we are lost while thy numbers are woke, 

And borne on thy cadence, we soar far away ; 

Ob, why must a dream so enchanting be broke f 

* There is music in nature; tho light summer gale 

At ev’ning that sighs through each green wood and bow'r, 

How soft to the zephyr it whispers its tale. 

Then sleeps in its cradle, the bell of a flower t 

‘Of fair Caledonia, thy dear native shore. 

The songs thou hast sung we ran never forget; 

And we feel, as thou warblest those melodies o’er. 

The charm must be broken—but wake us not yet! 

‘ Yet once we entreat thee those echoes to breathe. 

O'er the green vales of Scotland once floating so free ; 

And oh! if a sigh thou unconsciously heave. 

It shall rest there in bosoms now sighing for thee. 

‘ Kind minstrel, but feebly can language express 
The grateful emotion* that warm every heart ; 

But angels will hover around thee to bless, 

Aud kindly protect thee, wherever thou art' 

Miss Cynthia Bullock, who wrote the following lines, was bom Without eyes. 
No glimpse of light ever reached her; ‘ no sun, no moon, no stars — all dark !’ 

‘ Oh ! welcome, kind stranger; our hearts, long expectant, 

Have sigh'd for thy tones, so enchaotingly sweet; 

Emotions of plcasuro each other succeeding, 

Ab delighted we hastened thy coming to greet 

* Sweet Music! in ages remote thou wert given, 

Our griefs to assuage, and our pleasure* endear, 

To mortals to picture the beauties of Heaven, 

Then cherub-like float on the wings of the air. 

‘ All ages, all nations, thy sceptre acknowledge; 

The tyrant’* stern passion is pow’rless and still; 

When swell* the rich notes of thy cadence harmonious, 

He bows like a child to the might of thy will. 

‘Yet sing of old Scotland, her summer-clad valleys, 

The cot. and the streamlet meandering there, 

Tho pleasures that brighten’d thy life's sunny moruLug, 

All hallow’d by friendship, to memory dear. 

‘ Our lips cannot utter the grateful emotions 
That swell as we list to thy soul-thrilling lay ; 

But earnest we pray that the Father of Mercy 
Will guide thee in peace o’er life's thorny way. 

‘ And, oh! may wo meet where thy harp shall be telling 
High praise to the Author of wisdom and might, 

Whose mandate from chaos worlds countless created. 

And mantled our own with the garment of iiighL* 

* Hereafter,’ adds Mr. Dean, * when the thoughta of the delightful vocalist shall 
recur to the past, they will perhaps rest for a moment on this Home of the Blind ; 
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let him think then how much enjoyment he has conferred upon the inmates, and 
with how much of grateful feeling he is remembered there.’ We can answer, we 

t hink, our friend Dempstku, that ho will never sing the touching words, ‘ I am 

»lind, O ! 1 ’m blind!’ without recalling to mind the scene we have permanently re¬ 
corded here. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We have just risen from the peru¬ 
sal of a recent volume from the press of Messrs. Appleton and Company, with the 
honest title of *A Plea for Amusements' Its author is Mr. Frederick W. Sawyer ; 
and it is not too much to say, that he deserves the cordial thanks of every well-wisher 
to his country’s happiness, individually and nationally, f r the excellent manner in 
which he has discharged the task he had imposed upon himself. His argument, at 
the beginning, is, that ‘ our Creator has seen fit to surround us with a host of influ¬ 
ences ; and he who has the wisdom to justly appreciate all of them, and the disposi¬ 
tion to employ all of them in their proper places, may gather from life all the sweets 
that it is capable of affording, and lie down at last educated for happiness in a 
brighter sphere* Mr. Sawyer goes back to the early ages, and proves from the 
Bible that under the Mosaic dispensation the tendency of the whole feast-day and 
holy-day economy was to bring the people together in social worship and rejoicing, 
and that there was nothing tending to drive them asunder and into solitude. It was 
the Pharisees only who eschewed the common enjoyments of life ; who made long 
prayers, and announced a new way to heaven through self-imposed tribulations and 
tears; scouring the outside of platters and whitewashing the outside of sepulchres. 
But Christ came * eating and drinking ;* he was at the great rejoicing at the mar¬ 
riage-festival in Cana, in Galilee ; he was social in his habits and character, and 
hence was denounced by the Pharisees as * gluttonous and a wine-bibber,’ and a 
friend of publicans and smuers. The difference between the creed of the Pharisees 
and that of Christ and his apostles was, that the former required their disciples to 
appear holy, while the latter required theirs to be holy. A few centuries after the 
Christian era came an order of ascetics, who were dissatisfied with nature as it was, 
and insisted that this world was no place for them; that it was an entire mistake in 
putting them here; and hence shut themselves up in monasteries and nunneries, to 
correct the evil as far as they could. They made a world of theur own, cold, dark, 
dreary, uncomely, iuhospitable and unsocial, which, with a few torments of their 
own seeking, was to fit them for heaven, whose joys were to bear an exact proportion 
to the absence of all comfort and happiness below. The prejudice against amuse¬ 
ments,' says our author, is the growth of eighteen hundred years’ constant teaching. 
The seed was sown by the Pharisees some two or three centuries previous to the 
Christian era; its growth was choked by the teaching of Christ and his apostles, 
but grew and flourished throughout the middle ages, and was only checked, not 
rooted out, by the reformation. Amusements have led a sort of gA'psy life, hang¬ 
ing upon the outskirts of religious society, poaching now a little here and then a 
little there. Thrust from the presence and firesides of the religious, and those under 
their influence, there seemed to be no other places for such enjoyments save public 
balls and saloons ; not the most fitting places to raise up pure, innocent and healthy 
amusements. Hostility to pleasure and amusements is the great distinguishing fea¬ 
ture between the religious man, technically speaking, and the man of the world. 
Men pass from the world into the church, without abating one hair’s breadth of their 
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devotion to the pursuits of ambition and gain. In most cases, the only cfjange in 
their former pursuits is in their pleasures and amusements. They are as early, as 
late and as eager in the arena of distinction or on the mart us before, but less often 
or never at the festive board and at public and private diversions. The new calls 
upon their time made by their religious duties are generally eked out from their hours 
of recreation and diversion, seldom from those of their business. The bounties of 
Providence, it is justly contended, and the pleasures of life, are not corrupt, but our 
pampered appetites, our perverted tastes, that misuse them. It is the latter that 
are to be denounced and guarded against, not the former. Amusements are the na¬ 
tural allies of our race, in training us physically, morally, intellectually, socially and 
religiously for happiness. We should be glad to follow our author more in detail; and 
yet we desire rather that the reader should see for himself, in the volume under no¬ 
tice, how admirably and thoroughly this important subject has been treated. Well 
and truly does Mr. Sawyer remark, that in order to break up the eternal round of 
labor, by old and young, by rich and poor, as though an invisible power impelled them 
to it, wo need more stated holidays, when they may lay aside their usual avocations, 
and ‘join in rejoicing:’ ‘The All-wise Governor of the Universe has made it a 
law of our being that the attainment of the greatest degree of bodily health and the 
highest moral, religious, intellectual and social culture, shall depend in some degree 
on the aid of daily amusements. Children brought up without amusements sooti 
lose their loveliest characteristics, and become thoughtful, cold, calculating, and har¬ 
dened in all the selhsh ways of the world. We commend the author’s remarks on 
the great crime of dancing, to the consideration of the prize-writer against it, in the 
American Tract Society’s pamphlet: ‘ Dancing is calculated to be an efficient aid in 
improving and rehuing the manners of a people, and smoothing the way to that free 
and respectful and delicate intercourse between the sexes, that is so necessary for 
their highest happiness.’ . . . Somebody in the ‘ Boston Chronotype' impugns in 
verse the assumption of our friend and correspondent Saxe, in his ‘ Rail-Road Lyric,’ 
that it is ‘ pleasant riding on a rail.’ His experience is quite of a diffierent character: 


‘Smashing through the foretits, 
Kulliuir down the ridges, 
Jumping into ditches, 
Tumbling ovt-r bridges I 
Passengers are quickly 
Lying on their back; 

Hang me! if it’s pleasant, 
Kuuning off the track! 

‘Passengers are vainly 
Trying to get out; 

Woman lu tlie door-way 
Who is very stout; 
Gentb'ui.iu behind 
Thioateiis he will kick her; 
Geutlcni.m that’s drunk 
Says he'd like to lick4cer! 

‘Gentleman in black, 

Stmiding rather tail; 
Gracious ! he iii losing 
Lect^ and boots and all! 
Gentleman in blue, 

Looking rather red. 

Feeling tor liis hut, 

Cannot fiud his head ! 


‘ Market-w'oman tumbling 
Over all her eegs. 

Feeling for the basket, 
Misses both her legs! 
Office-seeker near her 
Falls upon his rump, 

Says he must be now 
Taking to the stump! 

‘Rather oldish woman, 
Letting full a book. 

Asks for the Conductor 
U ith a knowing look; 
Clinging to his coat-tail. 
Whispers to a stranger, 

‘ TAejr are never injured — 

I am out of danger!' 

‘ Fellow from Vermont, 
Turning rather pale, 

Says it is a’l {ileusunt. 
Riding on a rail! 

Doctor with his booty. 
Thinks of making tracks; 
Bagging up his bodies. 
Asking for his 6aelu 


But 8axb makes no reply, for he had ‘ the initial’ in the argument . . . Charlkb 
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Dickens, in his ‘ Parlor Orator,’ has accurately s’iciched the type of a class who 
by the aid of iiulimited hrc.j*s and tlueut declamation pass off their ignorauc*} for 
knowledge upon buiiiphius .sLill m(»re ignorant. There are too many of the saino 
sort in this country; only, instead of confining themselves to politics, they will des¬ 
cant on every thiug within the coinpaiss of literature or science. One of these spe¬ 
cimens sat behind us the other night at Collier's exhibition. He was bear-leading 
a green couple from the west, who listened to him as if he had been Brougham or 
Webster at the very least. And how he did talk ! There was a French Marquis 
near us, one of those interesting personages who are sent out by a club with two 
changes of raiment on the chauce of catching a Yankee heiress, and he used his 
tongue pretty rapidly, as most Frenchmen do; but our domestic article would have 
out-talked three of him. We tried our best not to hear him ; but, as Mrs. Cluppins 
says, ‘ the voices was very lo ;d, and forced themselves upon the ear.’ He announced 
himself as a contributor to the ‘-Review,’ and proceeded to talk little para¬ 

graphs from his contributions. All the great men of England and France ho de¬ 
spatched after this way: ‘ Hallam’s books, though badly written, are nevertheless,’ etc. 
‘Yes, that book has the same fault as all of Guizot’s,’ and so on. In the same dash¬ 
ing and decided manner he compared and criticized Shakspearb and Schiller. You 
would have thought French, German and Italian were at his finger’s end; only his 
conversation was a series of assaults and batteries upon the President’s American. 
Finally, he observed with an oracular air, that ‘ it was an error in the bill to say only 
two fragments of Sappho remained, for there were Jice or six extant.* This was a 
little too much ; so we shifted our positiou just as he was delivering a synopsis of 
Agassiz’s last lecture. . . . ‘ ]Many English writers,’ says a quaint old author, ‘ by 
usiug strange words, as Latin, French and Italian, do make all things dark and hard. 
Once I communed with a man which reasoned tlie English tongue to be enriched and 
increased thereby, saying: ‘ Who will not prayse that feast, where a man shall drink 
at dinner both wine, ale anH beer?’ Truly (quoth I) they be all good, every one t.iken 
by himself alone ; but if you put malmseye and sacke, redde wyne and white, ale and 
beere, and all in one pot, you shall make a drink neither way to be known, nor yet 
wholesome for the body.’ Precisely, ‘ good mine Ancient ;* and we wish that all 
modern writers were of your way of thinking, and would ‘ set it forth and show it ac¬ 
cordingly.’ . . . That ‘ grief which passeth show’ is finely hinted at, nay painted, 
in these three lines of Sir Samuel Tuke, who in Charles the Second’s time, we ven¬ 
ture to say, had not the slightest idea of being quoted at this time in the Knicker¬ 
bocker. Understand ; we ‘ may be wrong, but that is our opinion 

‘I have observed the signs of smothered grief; 

1 've often seen those lovely eye? much sttol’ii: 

Those are true tears, Camilla, which are stolen.' 

A WELCOME correspondent writes us as follows from a flourishing town in Illinois, 
near one of those vast billowy oceans of verdure so well described by Bryant. He 
can scarcely conceive how nearly he has touched us by his little reminiscecce, which 
is as fresh in our memory as if it were but yesterday : ‘ I had the pleasure of meeting 

you one evening at General B-’s, in P-, in the autumn of 1833, when your 

late twin-brother was present; and either you or your brother, in kindness to a gradu¬ 
ating college-boy, confidentially told me how I might distinguish the one from the 
other during the evening; for you were both dressed alike, and the great personal 
resemblance between you made some sign necessary to me. The collar of your 
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(perhaps his) coat was of velvet, the other of cloth. Mrs. P-, then S- M. 

B-, was there ; and, by the way, some of the extracts from her diary and papers, 

published in the Knickerbocker, I recognize as copies or originals of parts of notes 
and letters addressed to me, during the continuance of an unclouded friendship, the 
loss of which, by her death, I shall always deplore. This ‘ taik’ is intended in some 
sort to Excuse the request I have made, for I need no introduction to you. You are 
ever freshly before me in print; but as the \ West’ has not yet sent me either to the 
penitentiary or to congress, I have no right to suppose that you ever saw or heard of 
me. I can claim only an introduction, followed by the obliviscalory hiatus of fourteen 
years. Fourteen years ! — how much has happened to both of us since that to mo 
distant period! . . . Quite grateful to ‘ Wooater-Street but we have not the 
slightest desire to penetrate the mystery of * Nelson, the Astrologer,* or ‘ Madame 
Adolph, the Fortune-Teller.’ When we desire to know more of our fortune than Is 
developed in the regular progress of lime, we shall adopt the experiment recorded in 
‘ Two Noble Kinsmen :* 

* Would I conhl find nfin** Froir; he would tell me 
Nfws from all parts o* tli’ world ; then would 1 make 
A c.ireck of a cockle-rhell. uud sayte 
By ea!>l and north e<t»l to the King of Pigmies, 

For kc tells fortunes rarely.’ 

‘ Professor Tayler Lewis,* whose private ‘ I * is so frequently obtruded upon the 
public eye ; who covers a larger piece of bread with a smaller piece of butter than any 
writer with whom we are acquainted ; who, by reason of an inveterate and querulous 
cacoethea acribendi, stands most of the time before the metropolis in a small tub of ex¬ 
ceedingly hot water, having always been shamefully ill-treated by some utterly dis- 
comfitted antagonist whom, in his capacity of Moral and Theological Gladiator, he has 
dragooned into a contest with him ; * Professor Tayler Lewis,’ we say, has pub¬ 
lished a long and very labored response to the brief criticism of Mr. Bristed upon 
his * Plato Contra-Atheoa* in a late number of this Magazine. This response is 
prefaced by a characteristic letter, equally courteous and truthful, in which our 
volunteer Disputant-General complains of the Editor hereof for declining to permit 
him farther to occupy the pages of the Knickerbocker with his verbose recrimina¬ 
tions, in which not one in ten of our readers have a particle of interest. Let us 
look at this matter for a moment In the first place, we admitted, without the slight¬ 
est claim on the ambitious * Professors* part that we should do so, some dozen close- 
printed pages in reply to a line and a half —embraced in an elaborate article upon a 
work by another writer—in which a merely incidental reference was made to a 
aingle error in Mr. Lewis's book. Our critic had certainly a claim upon us to be 
permitted to reply briefly to a labored article, so slightly based, which not only ac¬ 
cused him of falsifying himself in the particular instance cited, but made several 
new and totally irrelevant issues. He was entitled, as every reader will perceive, 
to sustain his original charge, and to show that he was justified in alluding to a par¬ 
ticular ‘ portentous blunder,' since (as was made abundantly apparent by invariable re¬ 
ference to page and passage) it was far from standing alone in the evidently defectiVe 
work under consideration. Personally, we knew little of Mr. Lewis and less of Mr. 
Bristed, and were not then, and are not now, under the slightest obligation of any sort 
to either of them. As the case stood, the * Professor’ had had ten pages and upward to 
our critic’s four; and having in fresh remembrance the * patient suff*erunce’ of our fnend 
the editor of * The Tribune* daily journal, under sundry long and wordy inflictions 
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of * T. L-,’ against which he had so forcibly but vainly protested, we * respectfully 
declined’ to continue the barren controversy. In this proper decision we were con¬ 
firmed by the unanimous voice of the press, as well as by the verdict of a great ma¬ 
jority of our other readers, including several of Mr. Lewis’s personal friends. The 
* Professor’ asserts, in his last missive, or missile, that the * upright and gentlemanly 
puhlisher^ of this Magazine was in favor of admitting him again to its pages. We 
are authorized and requested by the publisher distinctly to state, and we do it in his 
precise words, that ‘ There is not only not one syllable of truth in this assertion, but 
there was never even a possibility of inferring that it could be true, from any thing 
that I have ever said.’ And now, ‘Good morning,’ Mr. Lew^is! ‘If you should 
ever come within ten miles of us, do us the favor to — stop .'’••• Perhaps there 
is not in the entire metropolis a more strikingly patriotic locale than the Washington 
Market. Even the condiments which abound in that vast repository of all that is 
rich and rare in the way of edibles, partake of this character. Did you ever par¬ 
take, O tasteful town-reader! of ‘Post and Lemon 8 Manhattan Fresh Milled Ef¬ 
fulgent Horse-Radish Sauce?* —bearing ‘ in all its ample folds’ the star-spangled 
banner upon the bottle, and over it these spirit-stirring words : ^Rough and Ready* 
our motto; Our Country^ Horse-Radish and Liberty !* This patriotic sauce may 
be obtained in quantities at the ‘ Laboratory,’(I) Washington-Market. . . . Much 
obliged to our Virginia friend for his ‘ slab’ of sweet-scented Cavendish; but it is 
quite thrown away upon us. We do not imbibe ‘ the weed’ in that form. Except 
the little white ‘ paper-pellets of the brain,’ which we propel about the editorial chair 
when very busy a-gossiping, we chew not; neither do we snufF; nor yet smoke, 
save once a year a long pipe, when we meet the * Sons of Saint Nicholas’ in coun¬ 
cil. But the flavor of mild cigars regaleth our nostrils, and we love to see our friends 
enjoy them, what time the sanctum becomes as murky as a smithy with the warm 
and odorous peek. Doubtless wo had learned to affect smoking, but for the long dank 
American cigar, (‘ nine inches long and nine for a cent,’) with which, when a lad, we 
took the initial of that soothing accomplishment. It made us deadly ill then ; and 
*’t is ever thus since childhood's hour.’ . . . Here is a long-neglected election 
anecdote, which we received from an obliging corre.'pondent ‘ down-east:’ * In the 

town of C-there had never been a whig vote polled till the year 1838, when a 

solitar}' one was thrown for Ex-Governor K-. The selectmen having sorted and 

counted the votes for the democratic candidate, announced them as amounting to 
forty-three ; when the moderator discovered the one that stood ‘ solitary and alone.’ 
‘ Hello! fellow-citizens,’ he exclaimed,‘ here’s a fed’ral vote! Who, threw a fed’- 
ral vote? Who threw this vote? Does anybody father this vote?’ There was no 
answer. ‘ Well, as nobody fathers this vote, we shall have to throw it out. Forty- 
three for P-, fellow citizens, and none agHn him /’ He was a ‘select’ man ! 

* Honey! 

Our money, 

We fiiui ill the end 
Both relation and friend ; 

’T is a help- mate for better for worse; 

Neither father, nor mother, 

Nor •i^tcr, nor brother. 

Nor dozens 
Of couKiiis, 

Nor uncle, nor aunt. 

When Fate looks ascaunt. 

Are like to a friend in the purse.’ 

Very true ; yet who envies those rich men whose lives are at a stand; whose meals 
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are insipid, and whose time tedious? * Their fortune has placed them above care, 
while their loss of taste has reduced them below diversion.* . . . The narrative 
sketch entitled *Some Passages in the Life of a Coquette' is instructive in incident, 
but its style is infelicitous. The whole history of the writer, supposing the record to 
be veritable, is illustrative of the truth of the warning given by old John Lilly, in 
his * Love’s Metamorphoses: * Let all ladies beware to odend those in spight that love 
them in honour; for when the crow shall set his foote in their eye, and the blacke 
oxe tread on their foote, they shall find their misfortunes to be equall with their de¬ 
formities, and men both to loathe and laugh at them.’ Coquettes! * tremble fearfully 
hereat !* A Vermillion hint. Respect this.’ . . . There is a bit of dry satire in this lit¬ 
tle episode in the weekly life of Dicken’s Captain Cuttle: ‘On Sunday nights the 
captain always read for himself, before going to bed, a certain Divine Sermon once 
delivered on a Mount; and although he was accustomed to quote the text without book, 
after his own manner, ho appeared to read it with as reverent an understanding of 
its heavenly spirit as if he had got it all by heart in Greek, and had been able to write 
any number of fierce theological disquisitions on its every phrase. . . . We perceive 
by a paragraph in an Alabama newspaper that an officer of a volunteer corps was fol¬ 
lowed to New-Orleans by his young wife, who implored him to permit her to share 
the privations and perils which he would be called upon to endure. He might have 
addressed her in the language of the ballad of * Fair Rosamond :* 


* Content thyself, my dearest love, 

Thy lest, at Aome shall be, 

In England’s sweet and pleasant isle, 

For travell fits not thee. 

Fair ladies brooke not bloudy warres; 

SoA peace their sexe dciightes ; 

Not ragged carapes, but cuurtlye bowers, 
Gay leastos, nut cruel fightes. 


*My Rose shall safely here abide, 

With niusicke passe the daye; 
Whilst 1, ainonge the piercing pikes, 

My foes seeke fur away. 

My Rose shall shine in pearle and golds 
Whilst I 'me in armour dighto; 

Gay gulliards here my love shall dance, 
Whilst 1 my foes go fighte.’ 


We have borrowed a copy of Longfellow’s last work, * Evangeline t a Tale of 
Acadie,* {out friends the publishers having quite forgotten us,) and have read it through. 
Let us say in brief, that the story is simple, poetical, and replete with charming natu¬ 
ral pictures, as we hope to exemplify hereafter. But the hexameter stanza in which 
it is written seems to our ear and comprehension neither more nor less than a species 
of Ossianic prose, in inverted, transposed, but most carefully-measured sentencea 
* We may be wrong, but that is our opinion;’ and in justification of our impressions, 
we give below an extract or two, verbatim from the original, save in mere form: 

• Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. There at the door they stood 
with wouderiiig eyes to behold him lake in hi» leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 
uuiliug the shoe in its pi tee ; while near him the tire of the carl-wlieci lay like a fiery snake, coiled 
round in a circle of cinders. Ofi on auiuinnal eves, when without iu the gathering darkness bursting 
with light ^eelued the smithy, thruueh every cranny and crevice, warm by the forge within they 
watched the laboring bellows, and u» its panting ceased, and the sparks expired iu the ashes, merrily 
laughed, and suid they were nuns goiini into the chapel. Oft on sledgos in winter, as swift as the 
swoop of the eagle, down the hill-.'«ide bounding, they glided away o’er the meadow. Oft in the barns 
they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone,which 
the swallow brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of it fledglings j lucky was he whe 
found that stone in the nest of the swallow !’ 

The incidental picture of Basil’s shop was not less felicitously given, we think, by 
Mr. Longfellow in ‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ written for these pages. We annex 
another passage, a scene in autumn ; quaint, and full of natural description: 

'Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight descending brought bock tho evening 
star to the »ky, and the herds to the hoiiichte.id. Fav\iiig the ground they came, and repliiig their 
necks on each other, and with their no-«trils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. Foremost, 
bearing the bell, EvAnaELiNX’s beautiful heifer, proud of her snow-white hide, aud the ribbon that 
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waved from her collar, quietly paced and »Iow, as if conscious of liumau atfectioo. Then came the 
shepherd back with hie> bleuliiig Hocks from the sea-side, where wastlieir favorite pasture. Behind 
them followed the watch dog, patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, walk 
ing from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly waving his bushy tail, and urgiug forward the 
stragglers; regent of flocks was lie when the shepherd slept; their protector, when from the forest 
at night, through the starry silence, the wolves howled. Late, with the rising mcMin, roturneil the 
wains from the marshes, laden with briny bay, that filled the air with its odor. Cheerily neighed the 
steeds, with dew on their manes and their fetlocks, while aloAon their shoulders the wooden and pon¬ 
derous saddles, painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of crimson, nodded in bright 
array, like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their 
udders unto the milkmaid’s hand} whilst loud and in regular cadence into the sounding pail the 
foaming streamlets descended.’ 

Pending the preparation of a more elaborate notice of * Evangeline,’ accompanied 
by extracts, with the author’s own division into lines, we give these two passages in 
plain prose, as illustrative of onr * first impressions’ of the hexameter^stauza, as here 
developed. . . • The * Boston Morning Post,* one of the liveliest and pleasantest 
journals of the country, thus * hits the nail on the head’ in a notice of Mr. Simms’ 
pen-and-ink *Views and Reviews of American Literature : * If we understand Mr. 
Simms and his colleagues,’ (* Puffer-Hopkins’-MATUEWs and the rest,) it is necessary 
that onr writers should choose American subjects, in order that their productions, 
however good, should constitute a real * American literature ;* and that they should 
fill their books with a certain mysterious * American spirit,’ very difficult to describe 
and exceedingly bard to imagine. Hence Siiaespeare'b * Romeo and Juliet’ is scarcely 
English literature, because its subject and its spirit are Italian. At least, this is all 
we can make of the argument of Mr. Simms and his brethren. It is a pity that some 
one of these gentlemen should not produce a work which would serve to show what 
this singular * American literature’ really is. One look at such a model would be more 
convincing than the perusal of scores of essays.’ It was thought for some time that 
we could have no * American literature* unless our writers infused a large proportion 
of Indian character into all their works; so that we came to have aboriginal ingre¬ 
dients in all our indigenous intellectual food ; Indian bread, Indian hoe-cake, Indian 
Johnny-cake, Indian Hasty-pudding, {very hasty, much of it,) and Indian haked- 
pudding, by ‘ half-baked’ authorlings, until the public became utterly surfeited with 
these * made-dishes* . . . Youthful and ardent lover! if your fair inamorata re¬ 
plies to your fervent wooing that she is ‘ ower young to marry yet,’ quote to her these 
lines of * rare Ben Jonson.’ They will set her a-tbinking: 


* Dzark, doe not your faire beautie wronge, 

In thinking still you are too youiige; 

The rose and lillies in your cheekes 
Flourish, and no more ripening sekes; 

The flaming beanies shoti from your eye 
Doe shewe Love’s midsomere is nighe. 


‘Your cherry lipp, redde, •oftc and sweete, 
Proclaimes sucii fruite for taste is meete; 
Love is still younge. a brisksome boyo. 
And younglings are allowed to toye ; 

Then lose no lime, for Love hath winges. 
And flies away from aged thinges.’ 


< Professor Ingraham,’ who has within the last ten years written more immoral 
works than any other of the many penny-a-line scribblers to whom the * cheap and 
nasty’ school of ephemeral publications have given birth, has taken to the Church 
for a ‘ living!’ ‘ We do n’t know,’ says the lively and clever * Sunday Dispatch^ 

‘whether to sympathise with the Public, the Church, or the Professor himself. We 
resign the man who wrote ‘ The Cigar-Girl of Broadway’ and ‘The Dancing Fea¬ 
ther,’ thankful that he has escaped from the thick smoke of sin and emerged into a 
purer atmosphere. We will send you others as fast as we can. Willis may be 
prevailed upon to wear black and take to divinity. He was once hopefully pious, 
but that was before he went to Italy. Mathews — would you like to receive him ? 
He wears spectacles already ! Morris may enlist when he has served his time out 
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in the militia,’ etc. • • • The following sketch of the great Fisher Ames proceeds 
from one wlio knew him, and who heard him on the occasion referred to: * When 
Mr. Ames rose to speak, he was so feeble as to be hardly able to stand, and supported 
himself by leaning upon his desk. As from the first faint tones he rose to the impas¬ 
sioned outpourings of high sentiment and patriotic zeal, his physital energies increased 
till the powers of bis body seemed equal to those of bis mind. At the close, he sank 
down weak and exhausted ; his mind agitated like the ocean alter a storm, and his 
nerves like the shrouds of a ship tom by the tempest’ Such were the men who, when 
our courtry’s peace, happiness and prosperity were at hazard ; when our national 
honor was tottering, and in immediate danger of being sacrificed; when discord, an¬ 
archy and war with all their horrors were entering upon the peaceful borders of 
America; stopped forward and saved her. Honored be their great names for 
ever! ... We spoke the other day of resemblances of thought between two au¬ 
thors, which, although striking, could imply nothing like plagiarism. In * The Cittie 
Tiight-Capf by Robert Davenport, an old English author, are these lines: 

* Thou may'Mhold an elephant with n thread, eat fire 
And not be burnt, or catch birdi with desire; 

Quench flame with oil, cut diamonds with glass. 

Pierce steel with feathers; this thou may'st bring to psM, 

Sooner than hope to steal the husband’s right, 

Whose wife is honest, and no hypocrite.' 

Sir Walter Scott, in * The Lady of the Lake,’ says: 

* For he that stops a stream with sand, 

Or fetters flame with flaxen band, 

Hath yet a harder task to prove. 

By firm resolve to conquer love.' 

Sir Samuel Tuke, who wrote in the reign of Charles the Second, has the sab- 
joiuod couplet in bis * Adventure of Five Hours 

* The man I love is forced to fly my sight, 

And like a Parthian, kills me in his flight* 

Thus also Prior, in a somewhat more elaborate version of the same thought: 

*So when the Parthian turned his steed, 

And from the hostile camp withdrew, 

Ho backward sent the fatal reed. 

Secure of conquest as be flew.’ 

Apropos of Tuke : that is a felicitous illustration which he gives of * Platonic 
Love,* as distinguished from the * dividual desire’ of the sexes, (* Like the sun and 
moon, which have courted for many thousand years, and yet have never touched,’) 
is it not? * ■ * We grieve to be obliged to record the death of our friend and 
kinsman, George H. Colton, Esq., Editor of the * American Whig Review,* at 
the early age of twenty-nine years. His disease originally was a malignant typhus 
fever, which was followed by congestion of the brain. Mr. Colton was a young 
man of genius, of an enterprising spirit, and good principles. His * Tecumseh,* an 
elaborate poem, will remain as a monument of his fine poetical feeling, his deep 
love of nature, his graphic descriptive powers, and his remarkable facility of versifi¬ 
cation. As editor of the Review which he published, (and which is to be continued 
under the best auspices,) he succeeded in winning the approbation of a great political 
party, and in a literary point of view also the favor of the public. Bat he has gone. 
From * all the labor which he labored to do’ he rests, by the side of his elder and 
gifted brother; and with him is reunited to a sainted: mother, gone before them tof 
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Paradise. Thus are we all passing away! In a moment, when we think not, * the 
fire that is not blown consumes us,’ and we vanish out of our place! It is such 
occasions as the one from which we have but just returned, that bring home to us 
the reality of the dying hour; the hour when man lieth down and riseth not; the 
hour when the world has done all for him that it ever will; the hour when human 
nflfection, devoted as it is, has done all for him that it can ; the hour when the meet¬ 
ing with God, which has so long seemed distant, is fearfully near; the hour when 
the poor helpless mortal sits in the shadow of death, and feels the chillnese of the 
tomb! ... It would be worth any citizen’s while, if he should chance to be 
passing the comer of Vesey and Church-streets, to step into the beautiful engine- 
house of ‘ TAc Columhian* Number Fourteen^ and look at their new and superb engine, 
from Philadelphia. The paintings upon the pannels, in draw'ing, coloring and finish, 
reflect the highest credit upon the gifted young artist who executed them, and the 
liberal-spirited company who gave him the commission. Every part of the engine 
is of the most admirable finish ; it is in all respects an lionor to the city. . . . The 
author of ‘Jfiar’s Journey* has given himself unnecessary trouble in indifierently 
versifying a prose sketch from the Knickerbocker. We have abundant materiel 
for our pages without reprinting unamended matter. ... * They lye that say the 
business of the citie are hinderances and impediments to studie and meditation ; for a 
studious and working mind will draw conclusions out of everie thing in everie place. 
Wheresoever I am, I am always at leisure ; whether in the countrie or in the citie, it 
is all one time; I am the same man wheresoever I am.’ Sensible old worthy! 
Dead, for a couple hundred of years, or so ; but you must have bt‘en ‘ a good man,* 
in your day, and * honest as the skin atween your brows,' for this is plain speaking of 
plain truth. * • * Our readers will be struck with the touching simplicity and tender¬ 
ness of the heart-felt lines in ensuing pages, entitled * The Return after Holidays* 
How many will feel the truth of that vivid picture! The water is standing in 
* Young Knick.’s’ eyes at this moment, (the late reflex of other and bitterer tears, 
bewept by parental hearts,) at the news of the death of little Eugene ; unknown to 
you, reader, but a warm friend to the little * Junior,’ and friend of all who knew 
him. Pleasant it is, and yet melancholy, to hear the child before us call up in brief 
review the uniform kindness of the little boy gone hence to heaven. ‘ He loved 
me, father; he would let me ride his ‘philosopher;’ {* velocipede* was meant, bat 
the mistake was philosophical,) he used to help me to fly my kite; he was a good 
boy; be lent me his sled ; he was ’most the last little boy I saw when we came op 
in the boat Father, is he dead and buried up in the ground ?’ And to-day we have 
been looking at the daguerreotype of ‘ little Dickey,* as he was called; bright, in¬ 
telligent, manly, affectionate; a favorite of the neighhorhood, and the idol of his 
parents. He too is gone. He has been taken from the evil to come, and is safe in 
the arms of everlasting love. • • • In reply to the query in our last number, ^Who 
wrote Mary*8 Dream V our friend Dempster writes us as follows: * * Mary’s Dream’ 
is the composition of John Lowe, and is all that connects his name with the poetry 
of Scotland. It first appeared about the year 1770. Aside from the beauty of the 
poetry, it possesses a species of superstitious charm ; for it is said to embody the fate 
of a youth by the name of Miller, who was beloved of one Mary McGie, of Gal- 
lowayshire. Her lover's fate was first revealed to her in * a dream, in a vision of 
the night on her bed.’ Since the lines first appeared, one or two alterations have 
been made—I think you will say, for the better. The first line originally stood thus: 
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‘ Pale Cynthia just had reach’d the hill 
which was exchanged for: 

*The moon had climbed the highest hilL’ 

The fifth and sixth lines also, by an excellent emendation, let us into the theme 
of this afiecting song: 

‘ When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

And scarcely yet had closed her e'e 

which now read thus: 

‘ When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

Her thoughu on Sandy far at sea,’ etc. 


* The concluding lines always struck me as being very graphic and spiritual: 

* Loud crow’d the cock, the shadow fled, 

No more of Sandy could she see; 

But soft the patstng spirit said, 

’Sweet Mary, weep no more forme!’ 


* Lows came to this country, and after a life of disappointment, died in Fredericks¬ 
burg, Virginia, it is said under very melancholy circumstances.* * * ■ Wx should 
have thought our Louisiana friend would have been ashamed to introduce by letter 
to us a gentleman who * on a first acquaintance* could have the heart and bad taste 
to out-roll ns at ten-pins twice in succession, beating a string of two hundred and 
forty at that! If we had n*t known him to be one of the best of good fellows, we 
should have been * excited.’ But not being * strong roan to be angry,* we were only 

* 8-i-c-k !* But good as was his play, it was beaten out and out the same day at 
Horn*s, that indefatigable wit and punster. Thirty-seven * ten-strikes * were made 
in succession by a young man, in * full exercise* at the Ann-street establishment If 
this young gentleman is going to New-Orleans, we should like to give him a letter 
to our friend and correspondent» • • • * Women* of the * Good Old Times* and 

* Ladies* of the New,* is better in its spirit than in its execution. It may possibly 
appear hereafter. We thought, while reading it, of a stanza or two in *Will Bag^ 
nail's Ballet,* a quaint old piece of verse, written away back in 1656: 


You cannot be contented to goe 
A« did tbe women of old. 

But you are all for pride and show, 

Aa they were for weather and cold. 
Oh, women! women f— fie I fief fie 1 
1 wonder you are not aabam^d, 1! 


' Where is the decency become 
That your fore-mothers had f 
In gowns of cloth and caps of thrum 
’They went full meanly clad; 

But you must jet it in silks and gold, 
Your pride in winter is never-a-cold,’ etc. 


The * Brattlehorough (^Vermont) Eagle* in a notice of a former number of the 
Knickerbocker, remarks: * We are sorry, very sorry, that any of tbe inimitable 
* St. Leger Papers* should be lost. We hope that * Old Knick.* will ransack the 
United Kingdom before he gives them up entirely.* Similar praise and regrets have 
reached us from difierent portions of the South and the far-distant West High com- 
meudation is also awarded them in a letter which we have just opened from Con¬ 
stantinople. We can only promise, in the premises, that every exertion that can be 
made will be made, by our correspondent in England, to accomplish the recovery so 
much desiderated. * * * Winter is again upon us, bringing with it its usual train 
of festive scenes and social duties and delights. It brings also that annually-return¬ 
ing season which so pleasantly drains the pockets — The Holidays, How many 
busy fingers now plying, and busy brains working, to devise ways and means to 
exert at* Mice over the precious metals, or their frail representatives, the 

*pap’ i anks! But apropos of Holidays: < Of all ** for a 
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New-Year’s or Christmas gift, we know of nothing more national or more truly valu¬ 
able to an American recipient than the large and beautiful Engraving of the United 
States* Senate Chamber,* for sale by Mr. E. Anthony, at Number 247 Broadway. 
The praise that it has received, both in this country and in Europe, has placed the 
fact of its eminent excellence beyond all cavil. Of its interesting character, and 
especially of its value to Americans, of whatever party or creed, it is quite unno- 
cessary to speak. * • • There is a vast deal of difference in being awakened in 
the morning by a country ‘cock’s shrill clarion* and the sable chimney-sw’eep’s 
hoarse matin-call in town. He is a gallant fellow. Chanticleer. The quaint Nash 
says well of him in his ‘ Quaternio‘ The cocke by some armourists is called the 
‘ Knight of the Birds,* because he will rather repell daunger by fight thaiuby fiight, 
being alwaies prepared for battailo; having his combe for an helmet, his bill for a 
fauchion; and as a compleat souldier, armed from head to foote, he hath his leggcs 
armed with spurres.’ • • • We have read many times, and always with an added 
pleasure, what ‘the melancholy Cowley said’ to his imaginative Muse: 

‘Ah, wantfm foe! do^t thou upbraid 
The ills which thou thyself hast made ? 

When in the cradle imioctMit I lay, 

Thou, wicked .«piril! sluleftt me away, 

And iny abused soul didst bear 
Into thy new-found worlds, I knew not where, 

Tliv golden Indies in (he air; 

And ever since i strive in vain 
My ravished freedom to regain; 

Stil? I rebel, sidl dost thou reign; 

Lo! still in verse against thee 1 complain. 

‘There is a stubborn sort of weeds, 

Which, if the earth but once, it ever breeds ; 

No whole&onie herb can near them thrive. 

No UM'ful plant can keep alive : 

The foolifih iiports I did on thee bestow 
Make all iny art and labor fruitless now; 

Whero once such fairies dance no gruad doth ever grow. 

‘When ray new mind had no infusion known, 

Thou gav’st so deep a tincture of thine own, 

That ever since I vainly try 
To wash away th’ inherent dye; 

Long work perhaps may spoil thy colors quite. 

But never will reduce the native w hite. 

To all the posts of houor and of gain 
I ofieu steer my course iii vain ; 

Thy gule comes cross, and drives me back again! 

‘Thou sluck’iiost all my nerves of industry 
By inakiiig them so oft to be 
The tinkling strings of thy loose minstrelsy. 

Whoever this world's happiness would see 
Must as enuri lv cast otf lliec 
As they who only beavf’ii desire 
Do from the world retire. 

This was my error, this iny gross mistake, 

Myself a demi-votary to make. 

Tor all that 1 gave up I nothing gain, 

And perish for the part which 1 retain. 

‘Teach me not, then, O thou fallacious Muse! 

The court, and heiter king t' accuse; ’ 

The henven under which I live is fair, 

The fertile soil wil' a full harvest bear; 

Thine then is all the barrenness, if thou 
Mak’st me sit btiil and sing when 1 should plough.’ 

We commend to the consideration of our citizens, and the proper authorities, a 
*Plan for the Relief of Broadway* from the crowds of omiiibii that now invest and 
infest it It is to connect Church-street with Trinity-Place, continuing the same to 
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the Battery, and widening the entire line. From the junction of the Park the om- 
nibuBsea are to be licensed to pass down Broadway only, and up the new street only: 
on the upward passage, they may enter Broadway at or above Vesey-street. We 
trust this great improvement will be adopted. . . . * S. T.’s theological article awaits 
him at the publicalion-ofhce. It is atheistical, and very weak. If, as ‘ S. T.* assumes, 
he can believe only in that which he understands^ his creed is most likely a very short 
one. Can ho understand (if he believes in) God? ... Is there no offence’ in the 

'Lines to E. M -, under a Blaze of Gas V ‘ By the mass, but there is offence!’ 

as one can see with half an eye. There was a refusal to dance or waltz; there 
was a curl of a ruby lip, or a fancied slight; there was a somethings which tempted 
and tempers the ' Lines’ in question. Howbeit, it is true that a broad white gas¬ 
light is very trying to any lady. Although certainly clear and sustained, it is not 
such a light as Beauty loves to be seen by. The Mechanical or * Carcel Lamp,’ 
as we have said aforetime, is the only lamp which should be adopted in the parlors 
of those who can afford the luxury of the best of lights. Those who have adopted 
it would on no account dispense with its use. It is, among other professional neces¬ 
saries, the greatest to our personal comfort; and as we desire to be unselfish, we 
once more recommend such of our readers as have not yet possessed themselves of 
this lamp, to call at our friend A. Diacon’s, 377 Broadway, and before the holidays 
arrive, give to their families one of the great comforts and luxuries which science, 
art and taste hftve devised to make the home-circle bright and beautiful. * * * Soon 
after the news of the Battle of Bunker-Hill had reached England, there was not a 
little mortitication felt among the people, and especially among the British troops 
stationed in London, at the inauspicious result of that sanguinary engagement One 
day a poor hunch-back was passing through the gate at Hyde-Park, when a tall 
horse-guardsman, touching the * envious mountain on his back,’ said: * What have 

you Aere, my friend?’ ‘ Bunker-Hill^ you d - d red-coatV was the reply. He 

had ‘ waked up the wrong passenger.* • • • We must say ‘ iVo,’ in the alternative 
left us by * B. M.’ We have had ‘Thusalem’ lots of communications on the same 
subject, and declined them all. • • • We believe we have never mentioned the 
publication, by the 'Albion* weekly literary and news paper, of a superb engraving 
of Her British Majesty, in her robes of state. It has been so long before the pub^ 
lie, however, that we have now only to say that the same journal has nearly ready 
for its subscribers a large portrait, in all respects of kindred excellence, of Prince 
Albcrt. The * Albion’ has recently swallowed up in its wide circulation that of the 
‘ Aj glo-American ;’ a circumstance rendered necessary by the recent death of Mr. 
A. D. Patterson, the editor. • • * Every body in New-York knows * Colonel 
Snow,’ of the metropolitan police-department; an enthusiastic temperance-reformer, 
an efficient officer, and one of the most incorrigible wags in town. He comes in of 
a morning to the tonsorial establishment of that prince of artists in his line, Mr. 
Jaml^ Grant, in Anu-street, and with a face beaming with honest excitement, re¬ 
marks : ' Well, the steamer’s in, at last. She has made quick time ; but she brought 
away her pilot, and carried away her pipes. She had a line Mot’ of passengers; 

more than a hundred and fifty. The news she brings is not-’ Here half a 

dozen listeners ,' under treatment,’ arrest the barber s hand, and wiping the lather 
from their faces, inquire with eagerness; ‘W’hat steamer is it? The ^Hibernia’ or 
* Caledonia ?’ ‘ Oh, bless you, no !’ replies the Colonel; ‘ oh, no ; the ‘ Olive-Branch* 

ferry-boat from Brooklyn; she came over very full this rooming, and in about six 
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minutes; she carried back the pilot she brought away, and at the same time she 
carried away her pipes!’ ‘ That was a dreadful scrape opposite the Tribune-office,' 

said the Colonel, the other morning; * and not a soul interfered, except the dirty 
rascals who were engaged in it' ‘ What scrape was that V asked a victim; ‘ / 
did n’t hear any thing of it’ ‘ They were scraping up heaps of dirt there all the 
afternoon, and putting them into carts, for manure. Some of it was beautiful /* 
The Colonel’s last game was with a load-stone. It was not a little arousing to see 
half a dozen sage, grave, but quite gullible persons around him, trying its attractive 
powers with their pen-knives. * There ain’t much steel, 1 guess, about them knives,’ 
observes Snow — ‘ or else this ain't loadstone ! I did n’t know but it might be ; I 
picked it up out in the Park, and it seemed quite like a load in my pocket 'Mind to 
heft iiV And all this without the movement of a single muscle. * • • We lament 
the death of another of our correspondents, Lieut Robert Emmet Hoe, who re¬ 
cently departed this life on board the United States’ ship * Supply,’ offi Sandy Hook, 
at the early age of tliirty-seven years. He was a man of warm heart and fine 
poetical temperament Our readers will remember the very beautiful parody upon 
the late Mr. Wilde’s * Lament,’ which was originally contributed to this Magazine: 

‘ My life is tike the shattered wreck. 

Cast liy the waves upon the shore ; 

The broken muj»t8, the rifted deck, 

'IVll of the shipwreck that is o'er; 

Yet from these relu-s of the storm, 

The mariner his raft will form, 

Again to tempt the fuithlos!* sea — 

But Hope rebuilds no bark for me ! 

‘ My life is like the Idighted oak, 

That lifts its sere and withered form. 

Scath'd by the lightuiug’s vivid stroke, 

Sternly to meet the cumiiig s orin : 

Yet round that sapless trunk will twine 
Tlie « uriing tendrils of the vine. 

And life and freshness there impart — 

Not to the passion-blighted heart! 

* My life is like a desert rock, 

In the mid ocean, lone and drear; 

Worn by the wild waves’ cea-cless shock. 

That round its base their surges rear; 

Yet there, where seu-moss loves to cling. 

Some liower w'lll find a clcll to spring. 

Anil breathe e'en there a sweet perlunie — 

For me life's flowers no more will bloom!’ 


We give the following, which we derive from an esteemed friend, as illustrative of 
the eccentricities which veiy^ often result from movements professedly ‘religious,’ but 
which, owing to a ‘ zeal above knowledge,' more frequently exert a most pernicious 
influence, sometimes even upon otherwise thoughtful minds: ‘ Our friend the Rev. 
Mr. C - told me to-day the following anecdotes of ‘ Elder Knapp,’ the ‘ Revival¬ 

ist,’ as he is called. He had been in New-London, (Conn.,) carrying on a ‘ revival.* 
Among his converts was a lady, the wife of a sea-captain. After a while, her hus¬ 
band, a ‘ tough customer,’ returned from a whaling voyage, and found his wife bad 
become a very pious woman. He was so deeply impressed with the beneficial 
change in her, that he thought the best thing he could do would be to ‘ get religion’ 
himself. ‘ When I got home,’ said he, ‘ and found the old woman so much better for 
it, I thought I'd see if it would n’t help me some, too; so I went all 'round among 
the ministers, trying to have ’em do me some good ; but they did n’t help me any 
more than it would to turn a colt into a penny-royal pasture — not a bit. So I 
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thought I’d go down to Boston and see the Elder. When I got down there I found 
him, and ^avs I to him, says I, ‘ Elder,* says I, * I’ve come down to have you put 
me throug} ! The ministers up ’round Now-Loudon don’t seem to do mo any good, 
and so I thought I’d come down and see if you could n’t put me through.' The 
Elder talked with me cousid’rable, and asked me a great many things. I told him 
a-M about it. Finally, he took off his coat, kneeled down, and in half an hour he put 
me through! Since then, I’ve felt to rejoice.’ At another time, wishing to show 
the unhappy effects of doing what one knew to be wrong, he said: * Bretheren, it’s 
no kind o’ use to resist the Sperit. If you know what is right, do it ! Why was it 
that Jonah was swallowed up in the whale’s belly ? Why, because he went off to 
Tarshish, instead of going to Niueveh, as he was instructed; that ’« the reason! 
And after he was spewed up, what d’ ye think his Conscience said to him ? It said: 
* Jonah, do you cut for Nineveh!’ • • • The next number of the Knicker¬ 
bocker, the first of the Thirty-First Volume^ will appear in an entirely new 
dress. Its typographical execution will ‘ defy all competition.’ Indeed, so far as the 
externals of the Magazine are concerned, it is sufficient to say, that they will as 
heretofore be under the capable direction of Mr. William Osborn, who for twelve 
years and upward, has had charge of the typographical department of the work. 
How faithfully, and with what good taste and skill, he has discharged his important 
trust, our readers certainly do not need to be informed. As to the Literary DeparU 
meat of the new volume, all we can affirm is, that to our own taste, and judged by 
our own standard, we have never, at the beginning of any previous volume, had so 
rich and ample stores in hand. But ‘ wo shall see what we shall see.’ • * • ^Dra¬ 
matic Reminiscences^ are under advisement We see that in his introduction the 
writer speaks of Hudson Kirby as ‘an American.’ Not so; that tearing gentleman 
belongs on ‘ the other side,’ where he is now, and where we trust he may find it 
agreeable to stay. What an actor he was! 

Good eracious! how wildly he used to stare, 

And shake his fist at nothinfr, and swear; 

And pluck by the handful hia shaggy hair. 

Till he looked like u picture of Giaut Despair, 

For a new oditiou of Bunyan ! 

Do you remember the old * Shrewsbury' steamer, reader, that (in time) used to pass 
every thing that was stationary in the Lower Bay ? She is called * The Croton * 
now, and plies seroi-occasionally to Sing-Sing. A friend of ours recently despatched 
a barrel of flour by her to a gentleman in the neighborhood of that locality. Which 
he began to believe would ‘keep,’ for it was on the river so long that the family of 
his friend * came nigh to perish with hunger.’ But let us not do injustice to the 
‘ Croton.’ With wind and tide in her favor, the old ‘ Shrewsbury’ is capable of 
making three miles an hour, by ‘ Shrewsbury’ clock. • • * Next to a good por¬ 
trait, (such for example as Elliott paints in the hues and lines of actual, breathing 
life — such as the six or eight that are now receiving the finishing touches of his 
facile hand,) commend us to a good miniature. Mr. Officer, who has no rival 
among us, and whose business increases with every additional picture from his hand, 
is emulated by Mrs. Steele, a lady-artist recently arrived in town. Her minia¬ 
tures are warmly commended by artists of the best judgment Mr. Shumwat, too, 
whose portraits are justly praised for various high artistical merits, is ‘ driving a most 
successful business.’ We are glad to see our chief miniature-artists receiving the re- 
TOL. jant. 73 
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wards of their genius and skill. * * * Hood lias a very amusing illustration of the 
difference between the Pharisaical observ'ers of the externals of religion and the 
doers of those good deeds which bespeak the Christian heart. A lady-invalid has 
been ill, but is thriving again, on ass's milk, when suddenly the ass dies: 

‘ There were but two (?rowu donkeys iu the place, * 

And niOf't unluckily for Kv k’s sick daughter, 

The other loiiff-ear’d creature was a male, 

Who never in his life had ^jiven a pail 
Of milk, or eveu chalk-aud-water.’ 

Gubbins, the rustic attendant, who trotted down the donkey to the wicket-gate of 
the invalid’s mansion one morning, left the substitute, with the consoling information 
that ‘ though he did n’t give not no milk, he could bray I* Which Hood thus turns : 

• So runs the story, 

And in vain self-^lory 

Some saints would sneer at GubuiNS for his bliuduess; 

But wliut the belter are Ilnur pious saws 
To ailiiie souls, than dry hoe*haw8, 

Without the milk of human kindness?’ 


Wk had the pleasure of meeting the other evening, at the residence of a kind 
and hospitable friend, a pianist who is destined, we must believe, to make a perma¬ 
nent sensation in the metropolis. He is a German, named Berge, a young gentle¬ 
man recently arrived in the country, and as full of modesty as genius. Independent 
of many gems from the operas of ‘ Zampa,’ ‘ Norma,* * Ernani,’ with others older 
and more familiar, which he performed in a manner that we never heard equalled, 
his own improvisations were inimitably rich, various and beautiful. We shall watch 
Mr. Berge’s progress with the warmest interest. He is a man of a higl^ order of 
musical genius. • • • That was an attractive advertisement for capitalists which 
we saw the other day in an Albany paper; * Wanted, the sum of five hundred dol¬ 
lars, to go on a spree !*•••* To those about to marry,* the following may not 
come amiss. We do not know whose it is, but it is very old: 


*Faire and ftiolUh, little and lewde, 
Loug and lazie, blacke aud prowde, 
Futt and merne, leuiie and sudd. 
Pale and pettish, redd aud badd. 


‘ To a redd man read© thy reade. 

With a browne man breakc thy breade. 
At a pale man drawn tliy knife, 

From a blucke man kcepe thy wyfe,’ 


This is the weather, as we write, to make the public appreciate the enterprise 
and good taste of Mr. Day, in Court! andt-street. Take Hall’s ‘ Book of the Feet' 
and observe how much improvement has been made in the beauty and utility of 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s boots and shoes. All these improvements have been adopted 
by Mr. Day, and have been adapted to the production of the most extensive assort¬ 
ment, combining grace of form, ease of wear, and the application of the most yield¬ 
ing and ductile material to the feet that ever pressed the pedal extremities of the 
human form. We are by no means surprised to learn that Mr. Day’s town-busluesB 
aud orders from every part of the Union are increasing to an unexampled extent. 
It should be so. • • • ‘ D. M.’s’ * Lingual Anecdoiei (which we published years 
ago,) reminds us of a reply made to a friend of ours, recently returned from his 
travels abroad. Being in a book-store at Lieipzic, he inquired iu German, of which 
be was but a young student, if there was any one iu the store who spoke English. 
He was directed to a clerk in the distance, who he was told spoke it perfectly. Ap¬ 
proaching him, he inquired: ‘ Do you speak English V ‘ Yaas — a few /* was the 
reply. • • * O’ The last two or three numbers of the Knickerbocker have not 
appeared at the exact time they should have been issued. Hereafter the work will 
be promptly published on the first day of each month. A vermilion edict. 
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Litbrart Rkcord. — We unite, in the following notices, the ‘ Records’of November and Decern* 
ber 5 and our friends the publishers will find the references to their books in various places, instead of 
being all together, as heretofore. . . . Messrs. C. S. Francis and Company have in press, Mrs. 
8. C. Hall’s * Midsummer Eve, a Fairy Tale of Love' which has been published in the course of 
the present year with such beautiful illustrations in the ‘London Art Union’Journal; and they will 
soon issue a very tasteful volume of oricinal Fairy Tales, edited by Mrs. Childs, with handsome il¬ 
lustrations, entitled 'Rainbotet for Children a good specimen of what can be done in this country 
in the way of getting up beautiful books, with entirely indigenous materials, original matter from an 
American author, engravings designed and executed by American Artists, with paper, print and bind¬ 
ing, which may fairly compete with any thing imported. We quite agree with the Editress, who says 
in her preface: ‘ The liveliness and simplicity of these stories will, I am sure, render them great fa¬ 
vorites with childrenand she might have added, * the beauty of the engravings also;’ for the little 
work is certainly just the thing for a charming Christmas present; and doubtless many a youth¬ 
ful fancy will be wandering among its charmed scenes before the month is out. The same publishers 
have also in press a new edition of Mr. Ware’s 'Prohvs, or Letlert from Rome,' the sequel to ‘Ze- 
nobia,’originally published in thi.« Magazine, We have also from the same house those time-honored 
stories, ‘ Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,’ ‘ Sinbad the Sailor,’and ‘ Ali Baba or the Forty 
Robbers,’ renewed and reproduced in modern form, with new embellishments, yet retaining all their 
old charni.s, and still vividly recalling the ‘ days when we were young.’ Their edition of ‘The Ara¬ 
bian Nights has been completed in three elegant volumes. . . . Messrs. D. Appleton and Com¬ 
pany are timely out with their 'Rough and Ready Annual, or Military Sourentr,’ a work which 
rescues numerous anecdotes, incidents, and personal traits from the oblivion to which they might 
otherwise soon have hastened, and preserves to posterity many episodes, actions in which a few indi¬ 
viduals only were concerned, some of which are of a touching, almost a domestic nature. These are 
now rendered permanent by being united with sketches in outline of the great events and charac¬ 
ters of the war in which we are even yet engaged. The work is embellished with portraits on steel 
of Generals Taylor, Scott, Worth, W’ool, Twiggs, Shields, Colonel May, and Commodore 
Conner ; and with twelve engravings on wood, representing the more prominent scenes recorded 
in the volume. ... A large and handsome volume entitled ‘The Rose ; its History, Poetry Cut- 
ture and Classification,' has just been issued by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam. The writer, Mr. S. B. 
Parsons, avows his object to have been to throw around, the culture of the rose a halo of pleasant 
thoughts and associations ; to trace its early history ; to give the best directions for its culture, the 
result of personal experience; and to induce a more general appreciation of this most beautiful 
denizen of the floral kingdom. The work is well printed,and contains two fine colored engravings 
of the red and yellow rose. The book is one which will be sure to find many feminine readers and 
admirers. . . . The Brothers Harper are indebted to the skill, taste and indefatigable industry 
of their indispensable Assistant. Mr. Saunders, for an ' Illustrated Catalogue of valuable Standard 
fforks in the Several Departments of General Literature,’ nhich for well-arranged classiflcation, 
ease of reference, and appropriate adjustment of ornament in the designation of pictorial works, 
could not well be surpassed in a pamphlet-volume of kindred character and capacity. What a re¬ 
cord is this book of the enterprise and vast publishing resources of the first estublishmcni of its kind 
on the American continent, if not In the world ! . . . Messrs Appleton and Company have pub¬ 
lished an illustrated edition of 'The Poetical Works of Lord Ryron,’collected and arranged with 
illustrative notes by Thomas Moore, Lord Jeffuev, Sir Walter Scott, Bishop IIeblr, Samuel 
Rogers, Professor Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, George Ellis, Thomas Campbell. Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, etc. The notes are very full and minute, with many ex racU from the author’s diary and letters, 
which impart a new and rare interest to the book. It is an edition which every one should possess ; 
fbr however familiar one may be with the Poems, there is an historical interest and value in these 
additions which add greatly to the attractions of the work. To the ‘ Hours of Idleness,* in this edi¬ 
tion, IS appended the article from the Edinburgh Review, which gave rise to the satire of* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ to whicii ore added a variety of amusing notes. In short here may 
be found his fragments, his scraps, his controversies, his Intheito inedited remains, which will well 
repay perusal. This volume is also richly illustrated w ith fine steel engravings ; a portrait by Philips, 
•Newstead Abbey.’ by T. Creswick, ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ by J. W. Weight, ‘The Corsair,' by 
Stephenoff, ‘Mazeppa’ and ‘ Honrs of Idleness,’by H. Richter,* Hebrew .Melodies,’ by Reedman, 
* Francesca of Rimini,’ by Decaisne, etc. It is a beautiful volume for a New-Years’ present, being 
presented in various styles of biudiug, suited to the seasou. . . . Messrs. Burobbs, Stringer and 
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* Richardbiana.* — We found the other day, while rummaging over a discarded , 
port-folio at Dobbs,’ (in search of a faintly-remembered communication sent us by a 
Baltimore correspondent about five years ago, and just now inquired for!) a seven- 
years’-old copy of a little pamphlet, ‘ with the respects of the authors,’ entitled ^Rich- 
ardsiana, or Hits at the Styles of Rnpular American Writers,^ The plan of the 
affair is not strikingly original, having of course been suggested by ‘ The Rejected 
Addresses’ and * Warreniana.* Mr. Richards, ‘ Old Boss Richards,’ the cheap boot¬ 
maker of Canal-street, it is assumed, had a public dinner given to him. Letters from a 
number of the most distinguished literary, scientific and political men who had been 
invited, but from various causes were unable to attend, were received and read in the 
course of the evening. The following passage from the letter purporting to come 
from Mr. Webster, will be recognized, we think, as characteristic. It is certainly 
very cleverly done: 

* By far the irreater portion of the boots and ahoefi consumed in the United States, are. ns you well 

know, made in New-Eimlaiid ; and of that irreater portion, at least four-tifths are fur¬ 

nished by Mass:ichusetts and Connecticut alone, in some towns — 1 speak p jrticulurly of inwiis in 
the slate which 1 lately had the honor in part to represent in the Senate, and 1 speak fr<»m perM'iiaJ 
knowledge and actual observation — the bn»incss give.s employment, mid furnishe.s the nitvius of an 
honoratde livelihtmd, to a great majority of their industrious and enterprising population of bi‘lh 
Bcxes, and of all ages. Lynn, and Grafton, and North Br»»okti(*ld, and Worcester, and Berlin, and 
Hanford, .are the great supply-shnps of the union ; and from these deep, ainl ever-flowing, and over- 
fldWing fonntain.s of industry, ia poured forth a atream of boots and shoes that washes the whole con¬ 
tinent, from Maine to Florida. vVe can have no just or reasonahle com eption. we can gather no 
correct idea, from the usual and ordinary way in which such siibjeets are pre.«eiiteil to the mind, of 
the vastness, extent and importance of this manufacture in some of the places 1 have iiumcd. A 
single striking f«ct however, will sometimes aid the iinagin.itioii more than whole columns or whole 
pages of more ligures; and the following may give some notion of the value and extent of the shoe 
business in the flourishing town of l.ynn. It has been ascertained, from calculations based on tl>e 
total number annually manufactured in that town, that there is a shoe coustautiy in the air, leaving 
the hands of the workman. 

* But. although particular states and particular sections only, are imrhediately and actively engaged 
in Ibis useful and iniportuni branch of domestic industry, it is yet one in which all states and all sec¬ 
tions are more or less inicreflcd. It i.s one in which the lislicrman of Nantucket and the Iraj^per 
of Wisconsin are equally interested. It is one in which the farmer, th e mechanic, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the professional man and the laborer, all over the union, are interested. For all these 
classes, and all these occupations, require either bools or shoes; and all are concerned and interested 
in obtaining the best and most durable article, and at the lowest prices. The people of New-Eng’- 
land, by their constitutional spirit of eoterpriic, by their habits of untiring industry nud per.‘‘*'verunce, 
by their peculiar ficulty for inventing, improving, and adapting to useful purposes, labor-doing and 
labor-saving machinery and in.sirunu-nls, thereby lessening the co.st of production, are in my judg¬ 
ment peculiarly fitted for, and have consequently become a niafiufacturiiig peo{'le. And by bringing 
all the advantages I have enumerated t*i bear in the manufacture of b<vots and shoes, they are ena¬ 
bled to furnish a cheaper and more substantial article than can be found in any other quurier of the 
union : and the conse<juence is. as I have said before, they supply every other quarter of the union. 

1 have myself seen nu i recognized in St. Louis and Cincinnuii, as w el! as in New-York and Balti¬ 
more, the work of many of my worthy couatituents in the old Ba> State.’ 

Mr. Webster, after a few incidental observations upon the * disordered, deranged 
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PANY have ia proM a number of valuable works which will shortly be published. Amon^ them are: 
*The Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of General William Hull,’ from 1775 to 1605; prepared 
from bin mauuscripU by his daughter, Mrs. Maria Ca.mpcell ; with the ‘ History of the Campaign 
of 18l'2, and surrenderor the port of Detroit, by James Freeman Clahkb; 'The History of the 
Northmen,' by the Hon. Henry Wheaton, LL. D., a new and enlarged edition entirely re-written | 
^History of the Florida War,' its origin, progress and conclu.sion ; by John T. Hprague, Brevet Cap¬ 
tain of the Eighth Regiment United States’ Infantry ; tog* ilier with Ollesdorf’s Spanish Grammar, 
and Professor Adler’s German and English Dictionary. The same house will liuve ready in a few days 
two beautifully-illuminated Juvenile books, entitled 'Wordsof Wisdom* and the * Creed.' They have 
also the market for the English Annuals; ‘The Keepsake’and ‘ The Book of Beauty,’continued 
under the direction of Mr. Heath. . . . There are certainly many very remarkable monitory 
facta put forth in a well-printed little book, (readable at a single sitting) from the enterprising house 
of Edward Walker and Sons. Fulton-strcei, entitled 'The Fate of Infdelity or the Dealings of 
ProvieUnce icitk Modern Infidels' A history of distinguished inhdels, well known in the city and state 
of New-York, is folk.wed by a brief liiatoricul account of the special judgments visited upon the 
early opposers of Christianity elsewhere. The sole of the book, we understand, has been very ex¬ 
tensive. . . . Lot:NGiNO for an hour in Chapman’s studio last week, we had an oppoitunity to 
look over some of the sheets of rfie second number of this arti*!.**’ beautiful ' Drawing-Book,' in 
course of publication by J. S. Rkdfii LD ; the first number of which was issued in May lust. The 
second number now nearly ready, will .surprise even those who have taken the first. The most elabo¬ 
rate and exquisitely engraved illustrations embellish and illustrate this number. One engraving, a 
large and carefully-drawn head of Washington, from Stuart’s picture, has been prepared for this 
number at an expense of soino two hundred and fifty dollars. An impression from this plate alone 
ought to bo Worth the price of the whole number. We trust .Mr. Chapman's labors will be appre¬ 
ciated as they ought to he by every parent who has a child to educate. . . . We have received and 
read with groat iiitere'ii, a Report, supplementary to a ‘ Report on the Sanitary Condition of the La¬ 
boring i’opulaiion of Greal-Britaio,’ cont.iiiiing the ‘Results of a Sperial Inquiry into the Practies 
of Interments tw Towns,' made at the request of Her Majesty’s Frincipal Secretary of State for 
the Honie-Deparimeiit, by Edwin Chadwick, Esq., barrister at law, London. This vo ume, which 
was presented to both Houses of Parliuinent by command of Her Majesty, has received the highest 
encomiums of the London pre.^s, and richly does it deserve them. We should he glad to see the work 
re-printed in this country ; or at least such portions of it as might serve to impress upon the authori¬ 
ties of our larger cities the great danger which must arise from over-crowding metropolitan grave¬ 
yards. Mr. Chadwick’s abundant facts are admirably arranged, and the deduciious from them sus¬ 
tained by irrefragable argument. The London Times iiut long since stated, that for sixteen years 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick hud been the life and soul of the ‘ Poor Law Commission;’ * contributing to 
it nearly all the inforiiiatioii and iiilelligeiice it ever displayed, and imparting to its reports all the 
method, geiiiu.s and spirit’ which so eminently characterized them, in comparison with such docu¬ 
ments generally. The Times added, that Mr. Chadw'ick’s lung and valuable services should be re¬ 
warded by a trausfer to anotlier and higher sphere: * That gentleman’s is made for better things than 
dry-nursing a Poor-Law Cnmmi.AAion. We want sumething equivalent to a Minister of Health ; and 
were the utlicc once made, Mr. Chadwick would be elected to it by popular icclamation.’ High praise, 
and richly deserved. . . . Among the publications of the Brotuirs Harper which will be cor¬ 
dially welcomed, is the revised edition of Webster’s Octavo Dictionary. The volume contains some 
fourteen hundred pages, and exhibits the origin, orthography, pronunciation and definition of words, 
etc. It IS thoroughly revised and much enlarged by Professor (iaoDBiCH, of Yale foliage, assisted 
by a number of geiitleincn distinguished for their high attainmenls in the various departments of 
learning. It is an invaluable work. The same publishers have recently issued, a 'Life of Henry the 
Fourth 'by the novelist James ; Mackenzie's Mtscellaneous Works ; and a charming illustrated little 
volume, 'The Boy’s Autumn-Book,' b> Thomas Miller, the Cllgll^h basket-maker. ... It must 
be a siilficicnt fact for his publishers, and a pleasant evidence to the author uf his acceptance with 
the public, that a fourth edition of Emerson's Essays has just appeared from the press of Messrs. 
James .Munroe and Company. I'his species of argnmintum ad rruwienam is not to be lightly set 
asid?, even by the most trenchant critic. . . . Ansted's ' Picturesque Sketches of Creation,' from 
the well-known house of Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, is a very valuable work, which sets 
forth ill a simple form the chief results, hitherto, of geological investigation, and communicates to 
th<' rea'Ici definite ideas coiiceriiiiig the iiiirient historv of the earth and its inhabitants. The nome- 
luus iilustruiioiis of the text add greatly to the advantage of the reader. ... 'A Budget of LeU 
ters,' conveys the title, and in some sort the quality, of a volume of records of European travel, re- 
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Music among tub Blind. — There are doubtless few of our readers, especially in 
the cities of the Northern and Middle States, who have not listened with deep interest 
to the * Song of the Blind Boy^ written by Miss Hannah F. Gould, and sung with 
such touching pathos by Mr. Dempster, at his popular concerts. It was quite natural 
that one who could so feelingly wed to pathetic music those undying lines of human 
tenderness and sympathy, should be led to visit the noble Institution for the Blind, 
which reflects so much honor upon our state and city. We were not surprised, 
therefore, to find the subjoined sketch in the columns of an esteemed contemporary'; 
and we need not add, that we read it with emotions of deliglit. It is appropriately 
designated * A Touching Scene * Every one who has visited the Blind Asylum 
must have been impressed with the sensitiveness which the suffering but contented 
inmates display in reference to the modulations of the human voice. To their ears it 
is as a ‘ stringdd-instrument,* every chord of which has its peculiar sound and mean¬ 
ing, speaking with more or less intensity as the skilful player is tender or impetuous 
and passionate. Upon their ears each intonation of the voice falls with a deeper 
meaning, a more intense and thrilling power, than upon the ears of those whose 
senses take in a wider range of observation or happiness. The sense of hearing is 
to the blind their world of enjoyment, and they trace in the tones of a friend, almost 
unconsciously varied by the speaker, all those sentiments which to others are spoken 
by the upturned glance of a deep, bright, love-expressive eye, or the gentle falling of 
a darkly-fringed eye-lid. Yet, with this keen perception of the modulations of the 
human voice, how rarely have they opportunities of hearing it in all its wondrous 
capacity! Concerts, save their own, in which they are kindly encouraged by the 
principal of the institution, their musical and other teachers, they are necessarily 
strangers to, to a great extent. They are not always forgotten, however. Last 
week the institution was visited by Mr. Dempster, who upon an invitation from one 
of the managers, consented, in the kindest manner, to sing for the pupils a few of 
his best ballads. He never had a more gratified audience, nor one upon whom the 
sweet tones of his cultivated voice wrought deeper and more lasting impression. 
‘The Indian’s Complaint,’ ‘ The Rainy Day,’ ‘ John Anderson, my Jo,’ ‘ I’m Alone, 
all Alone,’ and a number of other beautiful ballads, prepared the pupils for that most 
touching of all, ‘ The May QueenJ Tlie pupils were thoroughly subdued; and 
though no flash of the eye told of their emotions, the quivering lip, the pale cheek, 
the suspended respiration, the rapt silence, and above all, that peculiar posture of 
attention which painters and sculptors so much delight in, and which is Nature’s in¬ 
voluntary tribute to eloquence, these all showed that those sightless ones had an inner 
light by which they could recognize the chaste and beautiful. It was a touching 
scene; one that will not readily bo forgotten by any who participated in it; cer¬ 
tainly not by the spectators, nor by Mr. Dempster himself, whose response to the 
manager’s request was worthy of the man — kind, ready, hearty ; and certainly not 
by the obliged and delighted pupils, whose high appreciation of Mr. Dempster’s 
cheerful kindness will indelibly impress the recollection of that interview upon their 
grateful hearts.’ 

We have been obligingly favored by Mr. N. Dean, of the Asylum, with two poeti¬ 
cal pieces, written by two blind inmates of the institution, * addressed to Mr. William 
R. Dbmpstbr, on hearing him sing some of his beautiful ballads.’ ' Considering,’ 
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' Wx regard it ai the very best work of its kiad in the Union.’ — SL Atbant (Ft.) J^mrmmL 

* Thk Knicverbockkb was received with unfailinf punctuality on the first of the month, which 

however is the least mefit of this agreeable uiiscelbiny j for its contents are as invariably good as 
its appearance is pui^aaL’>«« BkyajCt, m JDieH-York Efttnimg Ptt. 

‘Thk last Kmckerbockeb is exceedingly good. There are no less than twenty-four original ar* 
tides, and all of the right sort; some of them, u orthy of Blackwood’s palmiest days. The Edit9r*§ 
TtAlt is in Nr. Ci^ark’s happiest vein; vurieti and racy in a remarkable degree.’ 

New-York Cummerpial AdvAttiser. 

*The Kniokkrbocrkb seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits amoothly 
variety of contributions uusurpa&sed in aumber or ability.' — Aatioaal Intelligencer. 

* Thk K^ickrrbocker is one of the most vnlimblo Magazines of the day, and oatstrips all com¬ 
petition in the higher walks of litaratuie.' Albany Argne. 

‘We have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American piwiodical 
press ; the venenible Knickkrhocker. The' Editor’s Table’ is always the most attractive portion 
of ‘ OlD Knick.’s’ monthly biM of faro — to us at least; and in the present nditaber we have found 
it — more so !' — New-York * Oar. and TVmes.’ 

Prksidrnt Everett, or Harvard College, latk Mibuter to ENCLAwp. — ‘T peruse the 
Knickerbocker w ith high grutificati«>n. It ipecms to me of an order of merit qui^ above the 
average of the periodicals of thin cla»t«, En^lihli or Apieriran.' 

Hon. J. K. Paulding, late Secretakv of the Navv.—‘T he manner in which' the KhrexER- 
Bockkr is conducted, and the great merit of its coutribuiorv, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.’ 

PRor. Longfkllow, Cambridge UpcrvERsirr. — * The Knickerbocker stands high in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to most of the English magazines, and well deserves its large list uf suhsicribers.' 

Hon. Robert M. Charlton, Georgia. — The Knickxrbocrkb is a work whick requires no puff¬ 
ing; and 1 shall always fe^l that I am conferring af^vor on those to whom I recommend it. 

Mbs. L. H. Sigournrt.-t ‘ I have long regarded the Knickkrbocker as the best periodical in 
^kmerica, and it really seems second to nong ^road.’ 

The London ‘ Times.' — ' The London ‘ Tiwer* fcommenda the Knickerbocker in cordial 
terms, and speaks of several articles from which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub¬ 
lication.’ — London Cob. N. ‘ Ev. Star.’ 

The London Examiner. — ‘This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various aud interesting, are veoII worthy of imita¬ 
tion by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.’ 

London ' Morning Chrontclr. —' Judging fhopi the uunibers before us, we are incliued to con¬ 
sider this the best of all liio American literary periodical*. Its contents are highly intefeiting, in¬ 
structive and amusing.’ 

The London Literary Gazette. — ‘The taste and talent which the Knickerbocker displays 
are highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for Liiglish readers.’ 

London Metropolitan MoNTHty Magazine. —‘We have rend Reveral numbers of this tal¬ 
ented periodical, aud rejoiced in them. ‘They would tlo credit to any country, or to any stale of civili¬ 
zation to which liumaiuty has yet arrived.’ 

London ‘ Athrnjeum.* — From a very clever Monthly Magazizei * Tka Knickerbocker' of New- 
Yorit, we copy the following spirstod Mory,’ etc. 

Sir Edward. Bulwer. Lttton. — ‘ The Knickerbocker is the best American periodical I have 
yet seen. I take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned expressly for your work.’ 

Charles Dickens, Esq. — 1 read the Knickerbocker witk^ery great pleasure: it ia indeed a 
most various and entertaining periodical. It affords me plcu^ure to contribute Lp the pages of a 
work w hich numbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Irvtno.' 

Rev. Dr. Dick, Scotland. — *1 have read a good many of the articicf the few numbers of the 
Knickkr^ockrr wiiich you sent me, and find them to possess great merit. Some of its papers, it is 
trne, were too light for my serious turn of mind ; y^ the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 


tastes of the mass of readers.' 

Capt. F. Marrvat. — 'You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and original, 
my ‘AfoodsAiRS* will reflect no discredit upou tlie goytl compauy iu which it will findiisaff.’. 


I hope 


' TsRikfi—^5 per aunum ih advance. New subscribers who will pay $10 in ad¬ 
vance shall be entitled to tlie four past volumes (1844 anil64S) gratis. All remit* 
tances must be made to 

. w JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

The following persons are authorized to recefvo subscriberB and collect su^r^ 
tions pn account of the KNicKEaHocxER Magazine. 

Ma. Hrnrt M. Lbw» iaonr Tratralling Agent for Alabama and Tenpessee., 

Mr. Israel E- Jamies, for the Sonthem and South-western SUAea, assisted by 
James K. Whipele, William H. Weld, 'O. H. P. Stem, John B. Wild, B. B. 
Hubbet, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A. Henry ^d J^hn Cpulinb. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States^ lown# and WisconsiD, aasisied < by J. 
Rosa Smith, J. T. Dent, E. iY. Jcnninosi T.- Gardner Smith, and Frederick 
J. Hawbe^ 
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let him think then how much enjoyment he has conferred upon the inmates, and 
with how much of grateful feeling he is remenibcrcd there/ We can answer, we 
Ihink, for our friend Dempbtru, that he will never sing the touching words, * I am 
blind, 0 ! I’m blind!’ without recalling to mind the scene we have permanently re¬ 
corded here. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We have just risen from the peru¬ 
sal of a recent volume from the press of Messrs. Appleton and Company, with the 
honest title of *A Plea for Amusements* Its author is Mr. Frederick W. Samtyer ; 
and it is not too much to say, that he deserves the cordial thanks of every well-wisher 
to his country’s happiness, individually and nationally, f r the excellent manner in 
which he has discharged the task ho had imposed upon himself. His argument, at 
the beginning, is, that ‘ our Creator has seen fit to surround us with a host of influ¬ 
ences; and he who has the wisdom to }UBi\y appreciate all of them, and the disposi¬ 
tion to employ all of them in their proper places, may gather from life all the sweets 
that it is capable of affording, and lie down at last educated for happiness in a 
brighter sphere* Mr. Sawyer goes back to the early ages, and proves from the 
Bible that under the Mosaic dispensation the tendency of the whole feast-day and 
holy-day economy was to bring the people together in social worship and rejoicing, 
and that there was nothing tending to drive them asunder and into solitude. It was 
the Pharisees only who eschewed the common enjoyments of life ; who made long 
prayers, and announced a new way to heaven through self-imposed tribulations and 
tears; scouring the outside of platters and whitewashing the outside of sepulchres. 
But Christ came ‘ eating and drinking ;* he was at the great rejoicing at the mar¬ 
riage-festival in Cana, in Galilee ; he was social in his habits and character, and 
hence was denounced by the Pharisees as * gluttonous and a wine-bibber,* and a 
friend of publicans and sinners. The difference between the creed of the Pharisees 
and that of Christ and his apostles was, that the former required their disciples to 
appear holy, while the latter required theirs to be holy. A few centuries after the 
Christian era came an order of ascetics, who were dissatisfied with nature as it was, 
and insisted that this world was no place for them; that it was an entire mistake in 
putting them here; and hence shut themselves up in monasteries and nunneries, to 
correct the evil as far as they could. They made a world of their own, cold, dark, 
dreary, uncomely, inhospitable and unsocial, which, with a few torments of their 
own seeking, was to fit them for heaven, whose joys were to bear an exact proportion 
to the absence of all comfort and happiness below. The prejudice against amuse¬ 
ments,’ says our author, is the growth of eighleeu hundred years’ constant teaching. 
The seed was sown by the Pharisees some two or three centuries previous to the 
Christian era; its growth was choked by the teaching of Christ and his apostles, 
but grew and flourished throughout the middle ages, and was only checked, not 
rooted out, by the reformation. Amusements have led a sort of gypsy life, hang¬ 
ing upon the outskirts of religious society, poaching now a little here and then a 
little there. Thrust from the presence and firesides of the religious, and those under 
their influence, there seemed to be no other places for such enjoyments save public 
halls and saloons ; not the most fitting places to raise up pure, innocent and healthy 
amusements. Hostility to pleasure and amusements is the great distinguishing fea¬ 
ture between the religious man, technically speaking, and the man of the world. 
Men pass from the world into the church, without abating one hair’s breadth of their 
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devotion to the pursuits of ambition and gain. In most cases, the only change in 
their former pursuits is iii their pleasures and amusements. They are as early, as 
late and as eager in the arena of distinction or on the mart as before, but less often 
or never at the festive board and at public and private diversions. Tlie new calls 
upon their time made by their religious duties are generally eked out from their houra 
of recreation and diversion, seldom from those of their business. The bounties of 
Providence, it is justly contended, and the pleasures of life, are not corrupt, but our 
pampered appetites, our perverted tastes, that misuse them. It is the latter that 
are to be denounced and guarded against, not the former. Amusements are the na¬ 
tural allies of our race, in training us physically, morally, intellectually, socially and 
religiously for happiness. We should be glad to follow our author more in detail; and 
yet we desire rather that the reader should see for himself, in the volume under no¬ 
tice, how admirably and thoroughly this important subject has been treated. Well 
and truly does Mr. Sawyer remark, that in order to break np the eternal round of 
labor, by old and young, by rich and poor, as though an invisible power impelled them 
to it, we need more stated holidays, when they may lay aside their usual avocations, 
and ‘join in rejoicing;’ ‘The All-wise Governor of the Universe has made it a 
law of our being that the attainment of the greatest degree of bodily health and the 
highest moral, religious, intellectual and social culture, shall depend in some degree 
on the aid of daily amusements. Children brought up without amusements soon 
lose their loveliest characteristics, and become thoughtful, cold, calculating, and har¬ 
dened in all the selfish ways of the world. We commend the author’s remRrks on 
the great crime of dancing, to the consideration of the prize-writer against it, in the 
American Tract Society’s pamphlet: ‘ Dancing is calculated to be an efficient aid in 
improving and refining the manners of a people, and smoothing the way to that free 
and respectful and delicate intercourse between the sexes, that is so necessary for 
their highest happiness.* . . . Somebody in the * Boston Chronotype' impugns in 
verse the assumption of our friend and correspondent Saxe, in his ‘ Rail-Road Lyric,* 
that it is ‘ pleasant riding on a rail’ His experience is quite of a dififerent character: 


'SaiAsiiiNO through the forerits, 
Kolliiig down the ridges, 
Jumping into ditches, 
Tumbling over bridges I 
Passengers are quickly 
Lying on their buck; 

Hang mo! if it’s pleasant, 
Huuniiig off the track! 

'Passengers are vainly 
Trying to get out; 

Woman lu the iloor-way 
Who is very stout; 
Geiitli-iniiu behind 
Threatens he will kick her; 
Geiitloniiiu that’s drunk 
Says be’d like to lick-ker! 

'Gentleman in black, 

Staiuliug rather tall; 
Gracious! he is losing 
Legs and boots and all! 
Gentlemun in blue, 

Looking rather red, 

Feeling lor liis hat, 

Cannot find his head! 


‘ Market-woman tumbling 
Over all her eegs, 

Feeling for the basket. 
Misses both her legs! 
Office-seeker near her 
Falls upon bis rump, 

Says ho must be now 
Taking to the stump! 

* Rather oldish woman, 
Letting full a book. 

Asks for the Conductor 
W ith a knowing look; 
Clinging to his coat-tail. 
Whispers to a stranger, 

‘ Thef are never injured — 

I am out of danger!' 

' Fellow from Vermont, 
Turning rather pale, 

Says it isn't pleasant, 

Riding on a rail! 

Doctor with his booty. 
Thinks of making tracks ; 
Bagging up his bodies. 
Asking tor bis Sacks 1* 


But Saxe makes no reply, for he had ‘ the initial’ in the argument . . . Charles 
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Dickens, in his ‘ Parlor Orator,’ has accurately s’icfched the type of a class who 
by the aid of iniliruitf'd hrai-s a id ttuent declamation pass off their ignorance for 
knowledge upon bumpkins slill more ignorant. There are too many of the same 
sort in this country; only, instead of confining themselves to politics, they will des¬ 
cant on every thing within the compass of literature or science. One of these spe¬ 
cimens sat behind us the other night at Collier’s exhibition. He was bear-leading 
a green couple from the west, wlio listened to him as if be had been Brougham or 
Webster at the very least. And how’ he did talk ! There was a French Marquis 
near us, one of those interesting personages who are sent out by a club with two 
changes of raiment on the chance of catching a Yankee heiress, and he used his 
tongue pretty rapidly, as most Frenchmen do; but our domestic article would have 
out-talked three of him. Wo tried our best not to hear him ; but, as Mrs. Clcppins 
says, ‘ the voices was very lo id, and forced themselves upon the ear.’ He announced 
himself as a contributor to the ‘-Review,’ and proceeded to talk little para¬ 

graphs from his contributions. All the great men of England and France ho de¬ 
spatched after this way: ‘ Hallam’s books, though badly written, are nevertheless,’ etc- 
*Yes, that book has the same fault as all of Guizot’s,’ and so on. In the same dash¬ 
ing and decided manner he compared and criticized Shakspeare and Schiller. You 
would have thought French, German and Italian were at his finger’s end; only his 
conversation was a series of assaults aud batteries upon the President’s American. 
Finally, he observed with an oracular air, that * it was an error in the bill to say only 
two fragments of Sappho remained, for there were ^ce or six extant.’ This was a 
little too much ; so we shifted our position just as he was delivering a synopsis of 
Agassiz’s last lecture. . . . ‘ Many English writers,’ says a quaint old author, ‘ by 
usiug strange words, as Latin, French and Italian, do make all things dark and hard. 
Once I communed with a man which reasoned the English tongue to be enriched and 
increased thereby, saying: ‘ Who will not prayse that feast, where a man shall drink 
at dinner both wine, ale and beer?’ Truly (quoth I) they be all good, every one taken 
by himself alone ; but if you put malmseye and sacke, redde wyne aud white, ale and 
beere, aud all in one pot, yon shall make a drink neither way to be known, nor yet 
wholesome for the body.’ Precisely, ‘ good mine Ancient ;* and we wish that all 
modern writers were of your way of thinking, and would ‘set it forth and show it ac¬ 
cordingly.’ . . . That ‘ grief which passeth show’ is finely biuted at, nay painted, 
in these three lines of Sir Samuel Tuke, who in Charles the Second’s time, we ven¬ 
ture to say, had not the slightest idea of being quoted at this time in the Knicker¬ 
bocker. Understand ; we ‘ may be wrong, but that is our opinion :’ 

‘I HAVE observed the siens of smothered grief; 

I 've often seen those lovely eyes much swol’u : 

Those are true tears, Camilla, which are stolen.* 

A W ELCOME correspondent writes us as follows from a flourishing town in Illinois, 
near one of those vast billowy oceans of verdure so well described by Bryant. He 
can scarcely conceive how nearly he has touched us by his little reminiscecce, which 
is as fresh in our memory as if it were but yesterday : ‘ I had the pleasure of meeting 

you one evening at General B-’s, in P-, in the autumn of 1833, when your 

late twin-brother was present; and either you or your brother, in kindness to a gradu¬ 
ating college-boy, confidentially told me how I might distinguish the one from the 
other during the evening; for you were both dressed alike, and the great personal 
resemblance between yen made some sign necessary to me. The collar of your 
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(perhaps his) coat was of velvet, the other of cloth. Mrs. P-, then S - M. 

B-, was there ; and, by the way, some of the extracts from her diary and papers, 

published in the Knickerbocker, I recognize as copies or orig^iiials of parts of notes 
and letters addressed to me, during the continuance of an unclouded friendship, the 
loss of which, by her death, I shall always deplore. This ‘ taik’ is intended in sorno 
sort to Excuse the request I have made, for I need no introduction to you. You are 
ever freshly before me in print; but as the*. West’ has not yet sent me either to the 
penitentiary or to congress, 1 have no right to suppose that you ever saw or heard of 
me. I can claim only an introduction, followed by the obliviscatory hiatus of fourteen 
years. Fourteen years ! — how much has happened to both of us since that to me 
distant period ! . . . Quite grateful to ‘ Wooster-Street but we have not the 
slightest desire to penetrate the mystery of * Nelson, the Astrologer,’ or ‘ Madame 
Adolph, the Fortune-Teller.’ When we desire to know more of our fortune than is 
developed in tiie regular progress of time, we shall adopt the experiment recorded in 
‘ Two Noble Kinsmen 

* Would I could find a fine Froir; he would tell me 
N<'W» from all pnrtN o' th’ world ; theu would 1 make 
A ctireck of a ci>ckle-»hell, and aayie 
By eiiitt and north ejl^l to the King of Pigmies, 

For he lella fortiineii rarely.' 

‘ Professor Tatler Lewis,* whose private ‘I’ is so frequently obtruded upon the 
public eye ; who covers a larger piece of bread with a smaller piece of butter than any 
writer with whom we are acquainted ; who, by reason of an inveterate and querulous 
cacoethes stands most of the time before the metropolis in a small tub of ex¬ 

ceedingly hot water, having always been shamefully ill-treated by some utterly dis- 
corafitted antagonist whom, in his capacity of Moral and Theological Gladiator, he has 
dragooned into a contest with him ; * Professor Tayler Lewis,’ we say, has pub¬ 
lished a long and very labored response to the brief criticism of Mr. Bristed upon 
his ‘ Plato Contra-AtheoSf^ in a late number of this Magazine. This response is 
prefaced by a characteristic letter, equally courteous and truthful, in which our 
volunteer Disputant-General complains of the Editor hereof for declining to permit 
him farther to occupy the pages of the Knickerbocker with his verbose recrimina¬ 
tions, in which not one in ten of our readers have a particle of interest. Let us 
look at this matter for a moment In the first place, we admitted, without the slight¬ 
est claim on the ambitious * Professor's’ part that we should do so, some dozen close- 
printed pages in reply to a line and a half —embraced in an elaborate article upon a 
work by another writer—in which a merely incidental reference was made to a 
single error in Mr. Lewis's book. Our critic had certainly a claim upon us to be 
permitted to reply briefly to a labored article, so slightly based, which not only ac¬ 
cused him of falsifying himself in the particular instance cited, but made several 
new and totally irrelevant issues. He was entitled, as every reader will perceive, 
to sustain his original charge, and to show that he was justified in alluding to a par¬ 
ticular ‘ portentous blunder,’ since (as was made abundantly apparent by invariable re¬ 
ference to page and passage) it was far from standing alone in the evidently defectu'e 
work under consideration. Personally, we knew little of Mr. Lewis and less of Mr. 
Bristed, and were not then, and are not now, under the slightest obligation of any sort 
to either of them. As the case stood, the ‘ Professor’ had had ten pages and upward to 
our critic’s four; and having in fresh remembrance the * patient sufl'erance’ of our fneud 
the editor of * The Tribune* daily journal, under sundry long and wordy inflictions 
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of ‘ T. L.,’ ag^ainst which he had ao forcibly but vainly protested, w© ‘ respectfully 
declined’ to continue the barren controversy. In this proper decision we were con¬ 
firmed by the unanimous voice of the press, as well as by the verdict of a great ma¬ 
jority of our other readers, including several of Mr. Lewis’s personal friends. The 
* Professor’ asserts, in his last missive, or missile, that the * upright and gentlemanly 
publisher* of this Magazine was in favor of admitting him again to its pages. W© 
are authorized and requested by the publisher distinctly to state, and we do it in his 
precise words, that ‘ There is not only not one syllable of truth in this assertion, but 
there was never even a possibility of inferring that it could be true, from any thing 
that I have ever said.’ And now, ‘ Good morning,’ Mr. Lewis ! * If you should 

ever come within ten miles of us, do us the favor to — stop /’ • • • Perhaps there 
is not in the entire metropolis a more strikingly patriotic locale than the Washington 
Market. Even the condiments which abound in that vast repository of all that is 
rich and rare in the way of edibles, partake of this character. Did you ever par¬ 
take, O tasteful town-reader! of ^Post and Lemons Manhattan Fresh Milled Ef¬ 
fulgent Horse-Radish Sauce?* — bearing ‘ in all its ample folds’ the star-spangled 
banner upon the bottle, and over it these spirit-stirring words ; *Rough and Ready* 
our motto; Our Country^ Horse-Radish and Liberty !* This patriotic sauce may 
be obtained in quantities at the ‘Laboratory,’ (I) Washington-Market. . . . Much 
obliged to our Virginia friend for his * slab’ of sweet-scented Cavendish; but it is 
quite thrown away upon us. We do not imbibe ‘ the weed’ in tliat form. Except 
the little whit© ‘ paper-pellets of the brain,’ which we propel about the editorial chair 
when very busy a-gossipiug, we chew not; neither do we snuff; nor yet smoke, 
save once a year a long pipe, when we meet the ‘ Sons of Saint Nicholas’ in coun¬ 
cil. But the flavor of mild cigars regaleth our nostrils, and we love to see our friends 
enjoy them, what time the sanctum becomes as murky as a smithy with the warm 
and odorous reek. Doubtless we had learned to affect smoking, but for the long dank 
American cigar, (* nine inches long and nine for a cent,’) with which, when a lad, we 
took the initial of that soothing accomplishment. It made us deadly ill then ; and 
*’t is ever thus since childhood’s hour.’ • • . Here is a long-neglected election 
anecdote, which we received from an obliging corre.'pondent ‘ down-east:’ ‘ In the 

town of C-there had never been a whig vote polled till the year 1838, when a 

solitary one was thrown for Ex-Governor K-. The selectmen having sorted and 

counted the votes for the democratic candidate, announced them as amounting to 
forty-three ; when the moderator discovered the one that stood ‘ solitary and alone.’ 
‘ Hello! fellow-citizens,’ ho exclaimed,* here’s a fed’ral vote! Who, threw a fed’- 
ral vote? Who threw this vote? Does anybody father this vote?* There was no 
answer. ‘ Well, as nobody fathers this vote, we shall have to throw it out. Forty- 
three for P-, fellow citizens, and none ag'in him /’ He was a ‘select’ man ! 

* Honey! 

Our money, 

We find in the end 
Bf'th relation and friend ; 

'T is a help-mate for better for worse; 

Neither father, nor mother, 

Nor si^tcr, nor bruiber, 

Nor dozens 
Of cousins, 

Nor uncle, nor aunt, 

When Fate looks ascaunt. 

Are like to a friend in the purse.* 

Very true ; yet who envies those rich men whose lives are at a stand; whose meals 
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are insipid, and whose time tedious ? * Their fortune has placed them above care, 
while their loss of taste has reduced them below diversion.* . . . The narrative 
sketch entitled *Some Passages in the Life of a Coquette^ is instructive in incident, 
but its style is infelicitous. The whole history of the writer, supposing the record to 
be veritable, is illustrative of the truth of the warning given by old John Lilly, in 
his ‘ Love’s Metamorphoses: * Let all ladies beware to offend those in spight that love 
them in honour; for when the crow shall set his foote in their eye, and the blacke 
oxe tread on their foote, they shall find their misfortunes to be equall with their de¬ 
formities, and men both to loathe and laugh at them.’ Coquettes! * tremble fearfully 
hereat!’ A Vermillion hint. Respect this.’ . . . There is a bit of dry satire in this lit¬ 
tle episode in the weekly life of Dicken’s Captain Cuttle: *On Simday nights the 
captain always read for himself, before going to bed, a certain Divine Sermon once 
delivered on a Mount; and although he was accustomed to quote the text without book, 
after his own manner, he appeared to read it with as reverent an understanding of 
its heavenly spirit as if he had got it all by heart in Greek, and had been able to write 
any number of fierce theological disquisitions on its every phrase. . . . We perceive 
by a paragraph in an Alabama newspaper that an officer of a volunteer corps was fol¬ 
lowed to New-Orleans by his young wife, who implored him to permit her to share 
the privations and perils which he would be called upon to endure. He might have 
addressed her in the language of the ballad of * Fair Rosamond :’ 


‘ Content thyself, my dearest love, 

Thy rest, at shall he, 

Iq England’s sweet and pleasant iale, 

For travell tils not thee. 

Fair iadic^ brooke not bloudy warres; 

Soft peace their sexe dclighlea ; 

Not ragged campes, but courtlyo bowers, 
Guy feastes, nut cruel fightes. 


' My Rose shall safely here abide, 

With musicke passe the daye; 
Whilst 1, uiDongc the piercing pikes, 

My foes secke fur away. 

My Rose shall shine in pearle and golde 
Whilst I ’me in armour dighte; 

Gay gulliards here my love shall dance, 
Whilst 1 my foes go fighte.’ 


We have borrowed a copy of Longfellow’s last work, * Evangeline, a Tale of 
Acadie,\o\iT friends the publishers havingquite forgotten us,) and have read it through. 
Let us say in brief, that the story is simple, poetical, and replete with charming natu¬ 
ral pictures, as we hope to exemplify hereafter. But the hexameter stanza in which 
it is written seems to our ear and comprehension neither more nor less than a species 
of Ossianic prose, in inverted, transposed, but most carefully-measured sentences. 
' We may be wrong, but that is our opinion;’ and in justification of our impressions, 
we give below an extract or two, verbatim from the original, save in mere form: 

* Swiftly they hurried uw'uy to the forge of Basil the blacksmith. There at the door they stood 
with wondering eyes to behold him take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a plaything, 
nailing the shoe in iUphee; while near him the tire of the carl-wlieci lay like a hery make, coiled 
round in a circle of cinders. Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness bursting 
with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny and crevice, warm by the forge within they 
watched the laboring bellows, and as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the ashes, merrily 
laughed, and said they were nuns going into the chapel. Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the 
swoop of the eagle, down the lull-side bounding, they glided away o'er the meadow. Oft in the barns 
they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone,which 
the swallow brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of it fledglings; lucky was he whe 
found that stone in the nest of the swallow !’ 

The incidental picture of Basil’s shop was not less felicitously given, we think, by 
Mr. Longfellow in ‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ written for these pages. We annex 
another passage, a scene in autumn ; quaint, and full of natural description: 

'Day with its burden and heat bad departed, and twilight descending brouglit back the evening 
star to the sky, and the herds to the homestead. Puw ing the ground they came, and resting their 
necks on each other, and with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. Foremost, 
bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, proud of her suow-wbite hide, aod the ribbon that 
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waved from her collar, quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human afft ction. Then came the 
sheplierii hack with liis bleuling docks from the sca-sule, where wa» their favorite pasture. Behind 
them followed the watch dog, patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, walk 
iug from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly waving bis bushy tail, and urging forward the 
stragglers; regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept; their protector, when from the forest 
at night, through the starry silence, the wolves howled. Late, with the rising moon, returned the 
wains from the marshes, laden with briny hay. that filled the air with its odor, ('becrily neighed the 
steeds, with dew on their manes and ihcir fetlocks, while aloft on their shoulders the wooden and pon¬ 
derous saddles, painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tasstds of crimson, nodded in bright 
array, like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their 
udders uuto the milk-maid’s hand{ whilst loud and in regular cadeuce iuto the soundiug pul the 
foaming slreamlols descended.’ 

Pending the preparation of a more elaborate notice of * Evangeline/ accompanied 
by extracts, with the author's own division into lines, we give these two passages in 
plain prose, as illustrative of our ‘ first impressions’ of the hexameterlBtanza, as here 
developed. . . . The * Boston Morning Pott^ one of the liveliest and pleasantest 
journals of the country, thus ‘ hits the nail on the bead’ in a notice of Mr. Sihms* 
pen-and-ink *VietD» and Reviews of American Literature : * If we understand Mr. 
Slims and bis colleagues/ (* Pufier-Hopkins’-MATHEWs and the rest,) it ia necessary 
that our writers should choose American subjects, in order that their productions, 
however good, should constitute a real * American literature / and that they should 
fill their books with a certain mysterious ‘ American spirit/ very difficult to describe 
and exceedingly hard to imagine. Hence Shakspeare'b * Romeo and Juliet’ is scarcely 
English literature, because its subject and its spirit are Italian. At least, this is all 
we can make of the argument of Mr. Simms and his brethren. It is a pity that some 
one of these gentlemen should not produce a work which would serve to show what 
this singular * American literature* really is. One look at such a model would be more 
convincing than the perusal of scores of essays.* It was thought for some time that 
we could have no * American literature’ unless our writers infused a large proportion 
of Indian character into all their works; so that wo came to have aboriginal iugre- 
dientB in all our indigenous intellectual food ; Indian bread, Indian hoe-cake, Indian 
Johnny-cake, Indian Hasty-puddiug, (very hasty, much of it,) and Indian baked- 
pudding, by * half-baked’ authorlings, until the public became utterly surfeited with 
these * made-dishee.^ . . . Youthful and ardent lover! if your fair inamorata re¬ 
plies to your fervent wooing that she is ‘ ower young to marry yet,’ quote to her these 
lines of ‘ rare Ben Jonson.’ They will set her a-tbinking: 


* Dears, doe not your faire brautie wronge. 

In thinking still you are too younge; 

The rose and lillies in your cheekes 
Flourish, and no more ripening sekea; 

The flaming beames sholi from your eye 
Doc shewe Love’s midaomere is nig be. 


‘Your cherry lipp, redde, aofte and aweete, 
Proclaimes sucri fruite for taate is meeloi 
Love is still younge, a brisksonae boye. 
And younglings are allowed to toye; 

Then lose no lime, for Love hath wiuges. 
And flies away from aged thingea.’ 


‘ Professor Ingraham/ who has within the last ten years written more immoral 
works than any other of the many penny-a-line scribblers to whom the ‘ cheap and 
nasty’ school of ephemeral publications have given birth, has taken to the Church 
for a * living !* ‘ We do n’t know/ says the lively and clever ‘ Sunday Dispatch^ 
* whether to sympathise with the Public, the Church, or the Professor himself. W’'e 
resign the man who wrote ‘The Cigar-Girl of Broadway’ and ‘The Dancing Fea¬ 
ther,’ thankful that he has escaped from the thick smoke of sin and emerged into a 
purer atmosphere. We will send you others as fast as we can. Willis may bo 
prevailed upon to wear black and take to divinity. He was once hopefully pious, 
but that was before he went to Italy. Mathews — would you like to receive him ? 
He wears spectacles already ! Morris may enlist when he has served his time out 
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in the militia,’ etc. • • • The following sketch of the great Fisher Ames proceeds 
from one who knew him, and who heard him on the occasion referred to: * When 
Mr. Ames rose to speak, he was so feeble as to be hardly able to stand, and supported 
himself by leaning upon his desk. As from the Brst faint tondshe rose to the impas¬ 
sioned outpourings of high sentiment and patriotic zeal, his physical energies increased 
till the powers of his body seemed equal to those of his mind. At the close, he sank 
down weak and exhausted; his mind agitated like the ocean after a storm, and his 
nerves like the shrouds of a ship tom by the tempest* Such were the men who, when 
our courtry’s peace, happiness and prosperity were at hazard ; when our national 
honor was tottering, and in immediate danger of being sacrificed; when discord, an¬ 
archy and war with all their horrors were entering upon the peaceful borders of 
America; stepped forward and saved her. Honored be their great homes for 
ever! . . . Wb spoke the other day of resemblances of thought between two au¬ 
thors, which, although striking, could imply nothing like plagiarism. In * The Cittie 
I^ight-Capf by Robert Davenport, an old English author, are these linds: 

* Thou may’st bold an elephant with a thread, eat fire 
And not be burnt, or catch birds with desire; 

Quench flame with oil, cut diamonds with glass, 

Pierce steel with feathers; this thou may'st bring to pass, 

Soouer than hope to steal the husband's right, 

Whose wife is honest, and no hypocrite.’ 

Sir Walter Scott, in ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ says: 

* For ha that stops a stream with sand, 

Or fetters flame with flaxen band, 

Hath yet a harder tash to prove, 

By firm resolve to conquer love.’ 

Sir Samubl Turk, who wrote in the reign of Cuarlbs the Second!, has the sub¬ 
joined couplet in his * Adventure of Five Honrs 

* The man I love is forced to fly my sight. 

And like a Parthian, kills me in his fligbu* 

Thus also Prior, in a somewhat more elaborate version of the same thought: 

'So when the Parthian turned his steed. 

And from the hostile camp withdrew. 

He backward sent the fatal reed. 

Secure of conquest as he flew.’ 

Apropos of Tukb : that is a felicitous illustration which he gives of * Platonic 
LovBt as distinguished from the * dividual desire* of the sexes, (* Like the sun and 
moon, which have courted for many thousand years, and yet have never touched,’) 
is it not? ' * * We grieve to be obliged to record the death of our fnend and 
kinsman, George H. Colton, Esq., Editor of the * American. Whig Review,* at 
the early age of twenty-nine years. His disease originally was a malignant typhus 
fever, which was followed by congestion of the brain. Mr. CoLton was a young 
man of genius, of an enterprising spirit, and good principles. His * Teeunueh,* an 
elaborate poem, will remain as a monument of his fine poetical feeling, his deep 
love of nature, his graphic descriptive powers, and his remarkable facility of versifi¬ 
cation. As editor of the Review which he published, (and which is to be continued 
under the best auspices,) be succeeded in winning the approbation of a great political 
party, and in a literary point of view also the favor of the public. But he has gone. 
From * all the labor which be labored to do* he rests, by the side of his elder and 
gifted brother; and with him is reunited to a sainted mother, gone before them tof 
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Paradise. Thus are we all passing away! In a moment, when we think not, * the 
fire that is not blown consumes us,* and we vanish out of our placeIt is such 
occasions as the one from which we have but just returned, that bring home to us 
the reality of the dying hour; the hour when man lieth down and riseth not; the 
hour when the world has done all for him that it ever will; the hour when human 
afiection, devoted as it is, has done all for him that it can ; the hour when the meet¬ 
ing with God, which has so long seemed distant, is fearfully near; the hour when 
the poor helpless mortal sits in the shadow of death, and feels the chillness of the 
tomb! ... It would be worth any citizen’s while, if he should chance to be 
passing the comer of Vesey and Church-streets, to step into the beautiful engine- 
house of ‘ TAe Columbian* Number Fourteen, and look at their new and superb engine, 
from Philadelphia. The paintings upon the pannels, in drawing, coloring and finish, 
reflect the highest credit upon the gifted young artist who executed them, and the 
liberal-spirited company who gave him the commission. Every part of the engine 
is of the most admirable finish ; it is in all respects an honor to the city. . . . The 
author of ‘Xior’s Journey* has given himself unnecessary trouble in indifferently 
versifying a prose sketch from the Knickerbocker. We have abundant materiel 
for our pages without reprinting unamended matter. ... * They lye that say the 
business of the citie are hinderancesand impediments to studio and meditation ; for a 
studious and working mind will draw conclusions out of everie thing in everie place. 
Wheresoever I am, I am always at leisure ; whether in the countrie or in the citie, it 
is all one time; I am the same man wheresoever I am.’ Sensible old worthy! 
Dead, for a couple hundred of years, or so ; but you must have been ‘ a good man,* 
in your day, and * honest as the skin atween your brows,’ for this is plain speaking of 
plain truth. • • * Oua readers will be struck with the touching simplicity and tender¬ 
ness of the heart-felt lines in ensuing pages, entitled * The Return after Holidayg* 
How many will feel the truth of that vivid picture! The w’ater is standing in 
* Young Knick.’s’ eyes at this moment, (the late reflex of other and bitterer tears, 
bewept by parental hearts,) at the news of the death of little Euoene ; unknown to 
you, reader, but a warm friend to the little ‘ Junior,’ and friend of all who knew 
him. Pleasant it is, and yet melancholy, to hear the child before us call up in brief 
review the uniform kindness of the little boy gone hence to heaven. ‘ He loved 
me, father; he would let me ride his ‘philosopher;’ {* velocipede* was meant, but 
the mistake was philosophical,) he used to help me to fly my kite ; he was a good 
boy ; he lent roe his sled ; he was ’most the last little boy I saw when we came up 
in the boat Father, is he dead and buried up in the ground ?’ And to-day we have 
been looking at the daguerreotype of ‘ little Dickey,’ as he was called ; bright, in¬ 
telligent, manly, affectionate; a favorite of the neighborhood, and the idol of bis 
parents. He too is gone. He has been taken from the evil to come, and is safe in 
the arms of everlasting love. • • • In reply to the query in our last number, *Who 
wrote Mary* 8 Dream V our friend Dempster writes us as follows: ‘ * Mary’s Dream’ 
is the composition of John Lowe, and is all that connects his name with the poetry 
of Scotland. It first appeared about the year 1770. Aside from the beauty of the 
poetry, it possesses a species of superstitious charm ; for it is said to embody the fate 
of a youth by the name of Miller, who was beloved of one Mary McGie, of Gal- 
lowayshire. Her lover’s fate was first revealed to her in * a dream, in a vision of 
the night on her bed.’ Since the lines first appeared, one or two alterations have 
been made—I think you will say, for the better. The first line originally stood thus: 
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* Pale Cynthia just had reach’d the hill ;* 
which was exchanged for: 

'The moou had climbed the highest hilL* 

The fifth and sixth lines also, by an excellent emendation, let us into the theme 
of this affecting song: 

' When Mart laid her down to sleep, 

And scarcely yet had closed her e’e 

which now read thus: 

‘When Mary laid her down to sleep, 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at seo,’ etc. 


* The concluding lines always struck me as being Tery graphic and spiritual: 

* Loud crow’d the cock, the shadow fled, 

No more of Sandy c«)uld she see ; 

But soft the passing spirit said, 

‘Sweet Mary, weep no more forme!* 


* Lowe came to this country, and after a life of disappointment, died in Fredericks¬ 
burg, Virginia, it is said under very melancholy circumstances.* • • • We should 
have thought our Louisiana friend would have been ashamed to introduce by letter 
to us a gentleman who ‘ on a first acquaintance’ could have the heart and bad taste 
to out-roll us at ten-pins twice in succession, beating a string of two hundred and 
forty at that! If we had n’t known him to be one of the best of good fellows, we 
should have been * excited.’ But not being * strong mem to be angry,’ we were only 

* s-i-c-k !’ But good as was his play, it was beaten out cmd out the same day at 
Horn’s, that indefatigable wit and punster. Thirty-seven * ten-strikes ’ were made 
in succession by a young man, in * full exercise’ at the Ann-street establishment If 
this young gentleman is going to New-Orleans, we should like to give him a letter 
to our friend and correspondent! • • • < Women’ of the ‘ Good Old Times' and 

* Ladies' of the NeWt is better in its spirit than in its execution. It may possibly 
appear hereafter. We thought, while reading it, of a stanza or two in *Will Bag- 
nail's Ballet,' a quaint old piece of verse, written away back in 1656: 


‘You cannot be contented to goe 
As did the women of old, 

But you arc all for pride and show, 

A« tliey were for weather and cold. 
Oh, women! women I — tie ! fie I fie ! 
1 wonder you are not asbamed, 11 


‘ Where is the decency become 
That your lore-mothers had ? 

In gowns of cloth and caps of thrum 
'They went full meanly clad; 

But you must jet it iu silks and gold. 
Your pride in wiuter is never-a-cold,' etc. 


The * Brattlehorougk {Vermont) Eagle,' in a notice of a former number of the 
Knickerbocker, remarks: *Wo are sorry, very sorry, that any of the inimitable 
‘ St. Leger Papers' should be lost. We hope that ‘ Old Knick.’ will ransack the 
United Kingdom before he gives them up entirely.’ Similar praise and regrets have 
reached us from different portions of the South and the far-distant West. High com¬ 
mendation is also awarded them in a letter which we have just opened from Con¬ 
stantinople. We can only promise, in the premises, that every exertion that can be 
made will be made, by our correspondent in England, to accomplish the recovery so 
much desiderated. * * * Winter is again upon us, bringing with it its usual train 
of festive scenes and social duties and delights. It brings also that annually-return¬ 
ing season which so pleasantly drains the pockets — The Holidays, How many 
busy fingers are now plying, and busy brains working, to devise ways and means to 
exert a magnetic influence over the precious metals, or their frail representatives, the 
‘ paper promises’ of the banks! But apropos of Holidays: ‘ Of all things’ for a 
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New-Year’s or Christmas gift, we know of nothing more national or more tmly valu¬ 
able to an American recipient than the large and beautiful Engraving of the United 
States* Senate Chamhcrt for sale by Mr. E. Anthony, at Number 247 Broadway. 
The praise that it has received, both in this country and in Europe, has placed the 
fact of its eminent excellence beyond all cavil. Of its interesting character, and 
especially of its value to Americans, of whatever party or creed, it is quite unne¬ 
cessary to speak. • • • There is a vast deal of difference in being awakened iik 
the morning by a country ‘cock’s shrill clarion* and the sable chiinney-sw^eep’s 
hoarse matin-call in town. He is a gallant fellow. Chanticleer. The quaint Nash 
says well of him in his ‘ Quaternio:’ ‘ The cocke by some armourists is called the 
* Knight of the Birds,* because he will rather repell daunger by fight than«by flight, 
being alwaies prepared for batlailo; having his combe for an helmet, his bill for a 
fauchion; and as a compleat souldier, armed from head to foote, ho hath his legges 
armed with spurres,’ • • • We have read many times, and always with an added 
pleasure, what ‘ the melancholy Cowley said’ to his imaginative Muse; 

* Aif, wanton foe! do-*! thou upbraid 
The ills which thou thytteir hai^t made ? 

When in the cradle iunoceiit 1 lay, 

Thou, wicked spirit! dtolest me away, 

And tny abuted m)uI didst bear 
Into tliv new-fotind worlds, 1 knew not where, 

Thy ^'oiden Indies in the air ; 

And ever since 1 strive in vain 
My ravished freeilora to repain; 

8tit* I rebel, stdi dost thou reipn; 

Lo! still in verse against thee I complain. 

‘There is a stubborn sort of weeds, 

Which, if the e.irtli but once, it ever breeds ; 

No whol* some herb can near them thrive. 

No useful plant can keep alive : 

The foolish sports I did on thee bestow 
Make all iny art and labor fruitless now; 

Where once such fairies d.iiico no grass doth over grow. 

‘When my new mind had no infusion known, 

Thou puv’st so deep a tincture of thine own, 

That ever since 1 vamly try 
To wash away th’ iiilierent dye; 

Long work perhaps may spoil thy colors quite, 

But never will reduce the native white. 

To all the posts of honor and of gain 
I often steer my course in vain ; 

Thy gale comes crosn, and drives me back again! 

‘ Thou sliick’nest all my nerves of industry 
By making tliem so oft to be 
The tinklinp strings of thy loose minstrelsy. 

Whoever this world’s happiness would see 
Must as ennrelv cast otl thee 
As they wlni only lieaveu desire 
from the world retire. 

This was luy error, this iiiy gross misttdce. 

Myself a dHini-votiiry to make. 

For all that I gave up 1 noihiup gain, 

And perish for the part which 1 retain. 

‘Teach me not, then, O thou fallacious Muse! 

The court, and belter king t’ accuse; * 

The heaven under which I live is fair, 

The fertde soil wil' a full harvest bear; 

Tliine then is nil the barrenness, if thou 
Mak'st me sit still and sing w hen 1 should plough.* 

We commend to the consideration of our citizens, and the proper authorities, a 
*Plan for the Relief of Broadway* i\om the crowds of omiiibii that now invest and 
mfest it It is to connect Church-street with Trinity-Place, continuing the same to 
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the Battery, and wideuin]^ the entire line. From the junction of the Park the om¬ 
nibusses are to be licensed to pass down Broadway only, and up the new street only: 
on the upward passage, they may enter Broadway at or above Vesey-street. We 
trust this great improvement will be adopted. . . . ‘ S. T.’s theological article awaits 
him at the publication-office. It is atheistical, and very weak. If, as ‘ S. T.* assumes, 
he can believe only in that which he understands^ his creed is most likely a very short 
one. Can he understand (if he believes in) God 7 . . .Is there no offence’ in the 

'Lines to E. M -, under a Blaze of Gas V ' By the mass, but there is offence!* 

as one can see with half an eye. There was a refusal to dance or waltz; there 
was a curl of a ruby lip, or a fancied slight; there was a something, which tempted 
and tempers the ‘ Lines’ in question. Howbeit, it is true that a broad white gas¬ 
light is very trying to any lady. Although certainly clear and sustained, it is not 
such a light as Beauty loves to be seen by. The Mechanical or ‘ Carcel Lamp,' 
as we have said aforetime, is the only lamp which should be adopted in the parlors 
of those who can afford the luxury of the best of lights. Those who have adopted 
it would on no account dispense with its use. It is, among other professional neces¬ 
saries, the greatest to our personal comfort; and as we desire to be unselfish, we 
once more recommend such of our readers as have not yet possessed themselves of 
this lamp, to call at our friend A. Diacon’b, 377 Broadway, and before the holidays 
arrive, give to their families one of the great comforts and luxuries which science, 
art and taste have devised to make the home-circle bright and beautiful. * * * Soon 
after the news of the Battle of Bunker-Hill had reached England, there was not a 
little mortification felt among the people, and especially among the British troops 
stationed in London, at the inauspicious result of that sanguinary engagement One 
day a poor hunch-back was passing through the gate at Hyde-Park, when a tall 
horse-guardsman, touching the * envious mountain on his back,’ said: * What have 

you here, my friend?’ 'Bunker-Hill, you d - d red-coat!' was the reply. He 

had ‘ waked up the wrong passenger.* • • • We must say ‘ No,' in the alternative 
left us by ' B. M.* We have had ‘ Thusalem’ lots of communications on the same 
subject, and declined them all. • • • We believe we have never mentioned the 
publication, by the 'Albion' weekly literary and news paper, of a superb engraving 
of Her British Majesty, in her robes of state. It has been so long before the pub^ 
lie, however, that we have now only to say that the same journal has nearly ready 
for its subscribers a large portrait, in all respects of kindred excellence, of Princr 
ALBrRT. The ‘ Albion’ has recently swallowed up in its wide circulation that of the 

* Ai glo-American ;’ a circumstance rendered necessary by the recent death of Mr. 
A. D. Patterson, the editor. • • * Every body in New-York knows * Colonel 
Snow,’ of the metropolitan police-department; an enthusiastic temperance-reformer, 
an efficient officer, and one of the most incorrigible wags in town. He comes in of 
a morning to the tonsorial establishment of that prince of artists in his line, Mr. 
Ja.mls Grant, in Ann-street, and with a face beaming with honest excitement, re¬ 
marks : * Well, the steamer’s in, at last. She has made quick time ; but she brought 
away her pilot, and carried away her pipes. She had a fine Mot’ of passengers; 

more than a hundred and fifty. The news she brings is not-’ Here half a 

dozen listeners, ‘ under treatment,* arrest the barbers hand, and wiping the lather 
from their faces, inquire with eagerness: ‘W’hat steamer is it? The * Hibernia* or 

* Caledonia ?’ ‘ Oh, bless you, no !’ replies the Colonel; ‘ oh, no ; the ‘ Olive-Branch* 

ferry-boat from Brooklyn; she came over very full this morning, and in about six 
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minuter; she carried back the pilot she brought away, and at the same time she 
carried away her pipes!’ ‘ That was a dreadful scrape opposite the Tribune-office,* 

said the Colonel, the other morning; ‘ and not a soul interfered, except the dirty 
rascals who were engaged in it.* ‘What scrape was that?* asked a victim; *I 
did n’t hear any thing of it.’ ‘ They were scraping up heaps of dirt there all the 
afternoon, and putting them into carts, for manure. Some of it was beautiful /* 
The Colonel’s last game was with a load-stone. It was not a little amusing to see 
half a dozen sage, grave, but quite gullible persons around him, trying its attractive 
powers with their pen-knives. ‘ There ain’t much steely I guess, about them knives,’ 
observes Snow — * or else this ain’t load-stone ! 1 did n’t know but it might be ; I 

picked it up out in the Park, and it seemed quite like a load in my pocket. ’Mind to 
heft it?’ And all this without the movement of a single muscle. • • • We lament 
the death of another of our correspondents, Lieut. Robert Emmet Hoe, who re¬ 
cently departed this life on board the United States’ ship ‘ Supply,’ offi Sandy Hook, 
at the early age of thirty-seven years. Ho was a man of warm heart and fine 
poetical temperament Our readers will remember the very beautiful parody upon 
the late Mr. Wilde’s ‘ Lament,’ which was originally contributed to this Magazine: 

* My life is like the shattered wreck, 

Cast by the waves upon iho shore ; 

The broken rauits, the rifted deck, 

I'cll of the siiipwreck that is o'er ; 

Yet from these relics of the storm. 

The mariner his raft will form, 

Again to tempt the faithless sea — 
lint Hope rebuilds no bat k. fur me ! 

‘ My life is like the blighted oak, 

That lifts its sere and withered form. 

Scath'd by the lightning's vivid stroke. 

Sternly to meet the coming s orin : 

Yet round that sapless trunk will twine 
The l urling tendrils of the vine, 

And life and freshness there impart — 

Not to the pabsiun-blightcd heart! 

‘My life is like a desert rock, 

In the mid ocean, lone and drear; 

Worn by the w ild w aves’ ceaseless »hock. 

That round its base their surges re.ar; 

Yet there, where ►eu-moss loves to cliug. 

Some flower w ill find a cleft to spring. 

And breathe e'en there a sweet perluine — 

For me life’s flowers no more will bloom!’ 


We give the following, which we derive from an esteemed friend, as illustrative of 
the eccentricities which very often result from movements professedly ‘religious,’ but 
which, owing to a ‘ zeal above knowledge,’ more frequently exert a most pernicious 
influence, sometimes even upon otherwise thoughtful minds: ‘ Our friend the Rev. 
Mr. C- told me to-day the following anecdotes of ‘ Elder Knapp,’ the ‘ Revival¬ 

ist,’ as he is called. He had been in New-London, (Conn.,) carrying on a ‘revival.* 
Among his converts was a lady, the wife of a sea-captain. After a while, her hus¬ 
band, a ‘ tough customer,* returned from a whaling voyage, and found his wife had 
become a very pious woman. He was so deeply impressed with the beneficial 
change in her, that he thought the best thing he could do would be to * get religion’ 
himself. ‘ When I got home,’ said he, ‘ and found the old woman so much better for 
it, I thought I’d see if it would n’t help me some, too ; so I went all ’round among 
the ministers, trying to have ’em do me some good ; but they did n’t help me auy 
more than it would to turn a colt into a penny-royal pasture — not a bit So I 
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thought I’d go down to Boston and see the Elder. When I got down there I found 
him, and i<av8 I to him, says I, ‘ Elder,* says I, *IVe come down to have you put 
me through ! The ministers up ’round New-London don’t seem to do mo any good, 
and so I thought 1 *d come down and see if you could n’t put me through.' The 
Elder talked with me cousid’rable, and asked me a great many things. I told him 
a-1-1 about it. Finally, he took off his coat, kneeled down, and in half an hour he put 
me through! Since then, 1 ’ve felt to rejoice.* At another time, wishing to show 
the unhappy effects of doing what one knew to be wrong, ho said: ‘ Bretheren, it's 
no kind o’ use to resist the Sperit. If you know what is right, do it ! Why was it 
that Jonah was swallowed up in the whale’s belly ? Why, because he went off to 
Tarshish, instead of going to Nineveh, as he was instructed; that ’s the reason! 
And after he was spewed up, what d’ ye think his Conscience said to him ? It said: 
‘Jonah, do you cut for Nineveh!’ • • • The next number of the Knicker¬ 
bocker, the first of the Thirty-First VolumCt will appear in an entirely new 
dress. Its typographical execution will ‘defy all competition.’ Indeed,so far as the 
externals of the Magazine are concerned, it is sufficient to say, that they will as 
heretofore be under the capable direction of Mr. William Osborn, who for twelve 
years and upward, has had charge of the typographical department of the work. 
How faithfully, and with what good taste and skill, he has discharged his important 
trust, our readers certainly do not need to be informed. As to the Literary Depart^ 
meat of the new volume, all we can affirm is, that to our own taste, and judged by 
our own standard, we have never, at the beginning of any previous volume, had so 
rich and ample stores in hand. But ‘ we shall see what we shall see.’ • • • ‘Dra- 
matic Reminiscences* are under advisement We see that in his introduction the 
writer speaks of Hudson Kirby as ‘ an American.’ Not so; that tearing gentleman 
belongs on ‘ the other side,’ where he is now, and where we trust he may find it 
agreeable to stay. What an actor he was! 

Good grocioas I how wildly he used to stare, 

And sbdke his fist at nothing, and swear; 

And pluck by the hiuidful his shaggy hair, 

Till be looked like a picture of Giant Despair, 

For a new edition of Bitnyan ! 

Do you remember the old * Shrewsbury* steamer, reader, that (in time) used to pass 
every thing that was stationary in the Lower Bay ? She is called ‘ The Croton * 
now, and plies semi-occasionally to Sing-Sing. A friend of ours recently despatched 
a barrel of flour by her to a gentleman in the neighborhood of that locality, Which 
he began to believe would ‘keep,’ for it was on the river so long that the family of 
his friend ‘ came nigh to perish with hunger.’ But let us not do injustice to the 
‘ Croton.’ With wind and tide in her favor, the old * Shrewsbury’ is capable of 
making three miles an hour, by * Shrewsbury* clock. * * * Next to a good por¬ 
trait, (such for example as Elliott paints in the hues and lines of actual, breathing 
life — such as the six or eight that are now receiving the finishing touches of his 
facile hand,) commend us to a good miniature. Mr. Officer, who has no rival 
among us, and whose business increases with every additional picture from his hand, 
is emulated by Mrs. Steele, a lady-artist recently arrived in town. Her minia¬ 
tures are warmly commended by artists of the best judgment Mr. Shumway, too, 
whose portraits are justly praised for various high artistical merits, is ‘driving a most 
successful business.’ We are glad to see our chief miniature-artists receiving the re- 
TOL. TXt , 73 
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wards of their genius and skill. * * * Hood has a very amusing illustration of the 
difTeronce between the Pharisaical observers of the externals of religion and the 
doers of those good deeds which bespeak the Ch^i^tian heart. A lady-invalid has 
been ill, but is thriving again, on ass’s milk, when suddenly the ass dies: 

* Thfre were l>ut two prown «Jonkey» in the place, • 

And niof-t unluckily for Kvk’s sick daughter, 

The other loii^-ear’d creature was u male, 

Who never in hi» life had friven a puU 
Of milk, or even chalk-and-water.' 

Gubbins, the rustic attendant, who trotted down the donkey to the wicket-gate of 
the invalid’s mansion one morning, left the substitute, with the consoling information 
that ‘ though ho did n’t give not no milk, he could bray I* Which Hood thus turns : 

• So runs the story, 

And in vain self-^lory 

Some saints would sneer at Gubbins for his blindness; 

But what the better are their pious saws 
To ailing i*onK>.. than dry hee-haw», 

Without the milk of human kindness?’ 


We had the pleasure of meeting the other evening, at the residence of a kind 
and hospitable friend, a pianist who is destined, we must believe, to make a perma¬ 
nent sensation in the metropolis. He is a German, named Berge, a young gentle¬ 
man recently arrived in the country, and as full of modesty as genius. Independent 
of many gems from the operas of * Zampa,’ * Norma,* ‘ Ernaui,’ with others older 
and more familiar, which he performed in a manner that we never heard equalled, 
his own improvisations were inimitably rich, various and beautiful. We shall watch 
Mr. Berge’s progress with the warmest interest. He is a man of a higl^ order of 
musical genius. • • • That was an attractive advertisement for capitalists which 
we saw the other day in an Albany paper: ‘ Wanted, the sum of five hundred dol¬ 
lars, to go on a spree !’ • • • ‘ To those about to marry,* the following may not 
come amiss. W’o do not know whose it is, but it is verj’ old : 


*Fatbe and foolish, little and lewdo, 
Loug and lazic, blucke auil prowde, 
Fatt and nierrie, leuiie and sadd, 
Pale and pettish, redd aud badd. 


To a redd man rcadc thy rcade, 

With a brow no man broako thy breade. 
At a pale man drawn thy knife, 

Fruiu a biacke man keepe thy wyfe.’ 


This is the weather, as we write, to make the public appreciate the enterprise 
and good taste of Mr. Day, in Courllaudt-street Take Hall’s ^ Book of the Feetj 
and observe how much improvement has been made in the beauty and utility of 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s boots and shoes. All these improvements have been adopted 
by Mr. Day, and have been adapted to the production of the most extensive assort¬ 
ment, combining grace of form, ease of wear, and the application of the most yield¬ 
ing and ductile material to the feet that ever pressed the pedal extremities of the 
human form. We are by no means surprised to learn that Mr. Day’s town-business 
and orders from every part of the Union are increasing to an unexampled extent. 
It should be 80 . • • • ‘ D. M.’s’ ‘ Lingual Anecdotey (which we published years 
ago,) reminds us of a reply made to a friend of ours, recently returned from his 
travels abroad. Beiug in a book-store at Leipzic, ho inquired in German, of which 
be was but a young student, if there was any one in the store who spoke English. 
He was directed to a clerk in the distance, who he was told spoke it perfectly. Ap¬ 
proaching him, ho inquired : ‘ Do you speak English ?’ * Yaas — a few /’ was the 

reply. • • • ICT* The last two or three numbers of the Knickerbocker have not 
appeared at the exact time they siiould have been issued. Hereafter the work will 
be promptly published on the first day of each mouth. A yermiiiou edict. 
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Literary Record. — We unite, in the following notices, the ‘ Records' of November and Decem¬ 
ber ; and our friends the publishers will find the references to their books in various places, instead of 
being all together, as heretofore. . . . Messrs. C. S. Francis and Company have in press, Mrs. 
8. C. Hall’s ^Midsummer Eve, a Fairy Tale of jLore,’which has been published in the course of 
the present year with such beautiful illustrations in the * London Art Union’ Journal; and they will 
soon issue a very tasteful volume of original Fairy Tales, edited by Mrs. Childs, with handsome il¬ 
lustrations, entitled *Rainhow$ for Children a good specimen of what can be done in this country 
in the way of getting up beautiful books, with entirely indigenous materials, original matter from an 
American author, engravings designed and executed by American Artists, with paper, priut and bind¬ 
ing, which may fairly compete with any thing imported. We quite agree with the Editress, who says 
in her preface: * The liveliness and simplicity of these stories will, I am sure, render them great fa¬ 
vorites with childrenand she might have added, * the beauty of the engravings also ;* for the little 
work is certainly just the thing for a charming Christmas present; and doubtless many a youth¬ 
ful fancy will be wandering among its charmed scones before the month is out. The same publishers 
have also in press a new edition of Mr. Ware’s ^Probut, or Letteri from Rome,’ the sequel to 'Ze- 
nobia,’ originally published in this Magazine. Wc have also from the same house those time-honored 
stories, ‘Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,’ ‘Sinb.^d the Sailor,’and ‘ Ali Baba or the Forty 
Robbers,’ renewed and reproduced in modern form, with new embellishments, yet retaining all their 
old charms, and still vividly recalling the ‘ days when we were young.’ Their edition of 'The Ara¬ 
bian Nights has been completed in three elegant volumes. . . • Messrs. D. Appleton and Com¬ 
pany are timely out with their ’Rou^h and Ready Annual, or Military Souvenir,’ a work which 
rescues numerous anecdotes, incidents, and personal traits from the oblivion to which they might 
otherwise soon have hastened, and preserves to posterity many episodes, actions in which a few indi¬ 
viduals only were concerned, some of which are of a touching, almost a domestic nature. These are 
now rendered permanent by being united with sketches in outline of the great events and charac¬ 
ters of the war in which we are even yet engaged. The work is embellished with portraits on steel 
of Generals Taylor, Scott, Worth, Wool, Twiggs, Shields, Colonel May, and Commodore 
Conner ; and with twelve engravings on wood, representing the more prominent scenes recorded 
in the volume. ... A large and handsome volume entitled 'The Roie ; ite History, Poetry Cul¬ 
ture and Classification,’ has just been issued by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam. The writer, Mr. S. B. 
Parsons, avows his object to have been to throw around, the culture of the rose a halo of pleasant 
thoughts and associations ; to trace its early history ; to give the best directions for its culture, the 
result of personal experience; and to induce a more general appreciation of this most beautiful 
denizen of the floral kingdom. The work is well printed, and contains two fine colored engravings 
of the rod and yellow rose. The book is one which will be sure to find many feminine readers and 
admirers. . . . The Brothers Harper are indebted to the skill, taste and indefatigable industry 
of their indispensable Assistant, Mr. Saunders, for an * Illustrated Catalogue of valuable Standard 
Works in the Several Departments of General Literature,’ nhich fur well-arranged classification, 
ease of reference, and appropriate adjustment of ornament in the designation of pictorial works, 
could not well be surpassed in a pamphlet-volume of kindred character and capacity. What a re¬ 
cord is this book of the enterprise and vast publishing resources of the first cstublislimeni of its kind 
on the American continent, if not in the world ! . . . Me.ssrs Appleton and Company have pub¬ 
lished an illustrated edition of‘TA« Poetical Works of Lord Ryron,’collected and arranged with 
illustrative notes by Thomas Moore, Lord Jeffrey, Sir Walter Scott, Bishop IIeblr, Samuel 
Rogers, Professor Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, George Lllis,Thomas Campbell. Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, etc. The notes are very full and minute, with many ex ractsfrom the author’s diary ami letters, 
which impart a new and rare interest to the book. It is an edition which everyone should pos.sess ; 
fbr however familiar one may be with the Poems, there is an historical interest and value in these 
additions which add greatly to the attractions of the work. To the ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ in this edi¬ 
tion. is appended the article from the Edinburgh Review, whi<-h gave rise to the satire of* English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ to which are added a variety of amusiug notes. In short here may 
be found liis fragments, his scraps, his coutrover^ies, his hithcito itieditod remains, which will well 
repay perusal. This volume is also richly illustrated with fine steel engravings ; a portrait by Philips, 
‘Newsteod Abbey.’ by T. Cheswick, ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ by J. W. Wright, ‘The Corsair,’ by 
Stephknoff, ‘.Vlazeppa’ and ‘ Honrs of ldlene^s,’by H. Richter.’ Hebrew .Melodies,’ by Beedman, 
* Francesca of Rimini,’ by Decaisne, etc. It is a beautiful volume for a New-Years’ present, being 
presented in various styles of binding, suited to the season. . . . Messrs. Burgess, Stbinoee and 
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Company have isaiind, In a small portable, volume, *TA« ^mertcnn Angler'$ Guide.* It embraces 
the opinions and prnctice of the various English writers on Angling, from Walton down to the 
prc.«ent time, with such additional information as could be gathered from American books and Ameri¬ 
can sportsmen. The work is written in plain and simple language, and is mainly restricted to the 
description of fishes most generally angled for in the United States, although the modes of angling 
adopted in all countries are given in detail. ... * The Young Pinplte Aiirror.’from the press of 
our friend Edward W'alkeh, a quarto-sheet of sixteen pages, well edited and liberally illustrated 
by B. J. Losbino, is a monthly periodical which will come to be welcomed, we have no doubt, by many 
thousands of young readers. It is but fifty cents a year; and if it maintains the promise of its ini¬ 
tial number, it is‘bound to succeed.’ . . . W'k cannot too warmly commendJLiiftrory 
iKoRno/,'a closely-printed volume of nearly five hundred pages, containing a‘ Catalogue Raioonni' 
of upward of twelve thousand of the most important works in every department of knowledge, in 
all modern laiiguai;es. It is in two ‘ Parts;’ the first consisting of suhjeds, alphabetically arranged, 
with the exception of Mathematics, Medicine, and'rheology ; all the subjects of these divisions being 
judiciously collected under those general heads, in jireference to scattering them through the body 
of the work; the second comprising Select Biography, Classics, Collected Works, and an Index of 
Authors whoso names appear in the prsi ‘ Part.’ This work must prove invaluable to the student and 
man of letters; for by its aid the first will be enabled to observe the extent of the subject of his in¬ 
quiry, and the authors most worthy his notice, while the second will be enabled greatly to eulurge|ihe 
sphere of his labors by translation. . . . There are spirited sketches, and much natural and for¬ 
cible limning of scenes and character, in a recent work entitled 'Alamance, or the Great and Final 
Experiment,’ from the pen of a new Carolinian novelist, and the press of the Harpers. The writer 
has humor, a good iniaginutiou and a pleasant style ; and we predict will yet make himself honora¬ 
bly known to the public. • . . ‘Old Wine in Nao Bottlee' is the capital title of a capital book, (a 
result of the spare hours of Adgustu* Kinsley Gardner, M. D , while a medic il student in Paris,) 
the sheets of which lie before u», from the press of Messrs. C. S. Francis .\nd Company. The vo¬ 
lume is composed of a collection of interc.sting letters from Paris, full of various incident felicitously 
recorded, which appeared, at no distant intervals, in the columns of that well-conducted journal, the 
*Iieicark Dailjf Advertiser.' Portions of these letters have been widely copied in the newspapers of 
the day ; their life and frosliness making them roost acceptable reading. Collected entire in a neatly- 
executed volume, they cannot full to insure a wide and general demand. Wc cordially commend the 
book to public favor, . . . A thoughtful, instructive, useful little book, is that entitled 
and Maxims,illustrating Moral and Religious Subjects,’ by Rev. H. Hooker, Philadelphia; and it 
will be praise enough, in the eyes of our readers, to know that it is by the author of ‘ The uses of 
Adversity,' a work which well deserves its great popularity. ... We have from the teaming Har- 
PCRIAN press an elaborately-executed quarto work, in showy ornamental externals, entitled * Boudoir 
Botany, or the Parlor Book of Floxtrs.’ It comprises the history, description, and colored eugrav- 
ings of twenty-fnur exotic flowers, twenty-four wild flowers of America, aud twelve trees with fruits; 
together with an 'Introduction to the Science of Botany.’ The work is edited by John B. Nkwman, 
M. D., and is illustrated by two hundred and fifty engravings, by Messrs. Lewis and Brown. From 
the text and the illustrations of this handsome volume, the reader may acquire the technical terms 
of all the botanical organs, and a knowledge of their fuiictious and classification; and thus may 
easily possess the double advantage of enjoying the beauties that please others, and at the same 
time look through these mere effects and trace the hidden machinery that from a few elements works 
out the wondrous variety of the vegetable kingdom. . . . We are well pleased to see that there it 
a growing taste for sniuethiiig more elevated and refined than the publications under the title of 
Annuals, whiph have heretofore constituted the chief attraction presented by our publishers. It is 
gratifying also to perceive that we do not depend upon foreign authors, or foreign artisL<, but that 
we have reached that period in our literature, when the publisher can find in his own country as bright 
and sterling names as any in Europe, whose works have received iho impress of time, and must ever 
stand as household monuments of the intellectual growth of our age and country. We have been 
delighted with the many illustrated volumes which have appeared in England in post years, of such 
poets as Campbell, Rogers. Moore and :?cott, on which the genius of the painter and engraver 
have been lavi.shly bestowed. We have feared it would belong before such attractive and expensive 
luxuries should enrich our own valued books; but in the publications of the past year wc have our 
own illustrated editions of Lo.nofellow and Bryant, and now in the superb volume of Halleck’s 
Porins. We are glad to learn that the first edition of this admirable book is already exhausted 
Who shall now say that really attractive books are not appreciated ? There is a value in th s vo¬ 
lume independent of its poetry, which needs no praise of oum. • . . Messrs. Appleton and Com- 
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PANY have io preiw a number of valuable works which will shortly be published. Among them are: 
'The Recoluttonarf Servicea and Civil Life of General H’illtam Hull,’ from 1775 to 1805; prepared 
from hi« manuscripts by his daughter, Mrs. Makia Campckll; with the ‘ History of the Campaign 
of 1812, and surrender of the port of Detroit, by James Freeman Clarks; 'The Hiaiory of the 
Northmen.’ by the Hod. Henry Wiieaton. LL. a new and enlarged edition entirely re-written ; 
'Hiaiory ®/ *** Florida fVar,’ its origin, progress and conclusion ; by John T. Sprague, Brevet Cap¬ 
tain of the Citihth Regiment United Slates' Infantry ; together with Ollenoorf's Spanish Grammar, 
and Professor Adler’s German and Fnglish Dictionary. The same house will have ready in a few days 
two beautifully illumiuatod Juvenile books, entitled ‘tVordaof Wisdom' and the * Creed.' They have 
also the market for the English Annuals; ‘The Keepsake'and ' The Book of Beauty,’continued 
under the direction of Mr. Heath. . . . There are certainly many very remarkable monitory 
facts put forth in a well-printed little book, (readable at a sinclo silting) from the enterprising house 
of Edward Walker and Sons, Fulton-street, entitled 'The Fate of Infidelity or the Deatinfis of 
Providtnee icit4 Modern Infidels' A history of distinguished infidfls, well known in the city and state 
of New-York, is followed by a brief historical account of the special judgments visited upon the 
early opposers of Christianity elsewhere. 'I’he side of the book, we understand, has been very ex¬ 
tensive. • . . LouNci.NO for an hour in Chapman’s studio last week, we had an opportunity to 
look over some of flie sheets of ttie second number of this arli^-ts’ beautiful ' Drawing-Book' in 
course of publication by J. S. REDflsLO; the first number of which was issued in May last. The 
second number now nearly ready, will .'surprise even those who have taken the first. The most elabo¬ 
rate and exquisitely engraved illustrations embellish and illustrate this number. One engraving, a 
large and cnrefuliy-ilrawn head of Washington, from Stuart’s picture, has been prepared for this 
number at an expense of some two hundred and fifty dollars. An impression from this plate alone 
ought to be worth the price of the whole number. We trust Mr. Chapman's labors will be appre¬ 
ciated us they ought to be by every parent who has a child to educate. . . . We have received and 
read with great interest, a Report, supplementary to a * Report on the Sanitary Condition of the La¬ 
boring Population of Great-Brituin,’ cont.tining the 'Results of a Special Inquiry into the Practice 
of Interments in Towns,' made at the request of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
the Home-Depurimeiit, by Edwin Chadwick, K^q., barrister at Ihw, London. This volume, which 
was presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, has received the highest 
encomiums of the London press, and richly does it deserve them. We should he glad to see the work 
re-printed in this country ; or at least such portions of it as might serve to impress upon the authori¬ 
ties of our larger cities the great danger which must arise from over-crowding metropolitan grave¬ 
yards. Mr. Chadwick's abundant facts are admirably arranged, and the deductions from them sus- 
taiued by irrefragable urguroeut. The London Times nut long since stated, that for sixteen years 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick hud been the life and soul of the ‘Pour Law Commission;’ ‘contributing to 
it nearly all the inforiiiution and intelligence it ever displayed, and imparting to its reports all the 
method, genius and spirit’ which so eminently characterized them, in comparison with such docu¬ 
ments goueraiiy. The Times added, that Mr. Chadw'ick's long and valuable services should be re¬ 
warded by a transfer to another and bigtier sphere; ‘ That gentleman’s is made for better things than 
dry-nursing a Poor-Law Commission. We want something equivalent to a Minister of Health; and 
were the otKce once made, Mr. Chadwick would be elected to it by popular acclamation.’ High praise, 
and richly deserved. . . . Among the publications of the Brothers Harper which will be cor¬ 
dially welcomed, is the revieed edition of Webster’s Octavo Dictionary. The volume contains some 
fourteen hundred pages, and exhibits the origin, orthography, pronunciation and definition of words, 
etc. It IS tlioroughly revised and much enlarged by Prolessur Goodrich, of Yale Collage, assisted 
by a number of gentlemen distinguished for their high attainments in the various departments of 
learning. It is an invaluable work. The same publishers have recently issued, a 'Life of Henry the 
Fourth,’by the novelist Ja.mes ; Mackenzie’s Miscellaneous Works ; and a charming illustrated little 
volume, 'The Boy's Autumn-Book,' by Thomas Miller, the English basket-maker. ... It roust 
be a iinlbctcnt fact for his publishers, and a pleasant evidence to the author of his acceptance with 
the public, that a fourth edition of Emerson's Essays has just appeared from the press of Messrs. 
James Munroe and Company. This species of argumentum ad crumenam is not to be lightly set 
aside, even by the most trenchant critic. . . . Ansted's 'Picturesque Sketches of Creation,’ from 
the well-known house of Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, is a very valuable work, which set* 
forth in a simple form the chief results, hitherto, of geological investigation, mid communicates to 
the rcadct definite ideas concerning the ancient history of the earth and its inhabitants. The nume¬ 
rous illustrations of the text add greatly to the advantage of the reader. . . . *A Budget of Let- 
ters,' conveys the title, and in some sort the quality, of a volume of records of European travel, re- 
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ccnlly issued from ibe press of Messrs. WilliaM D. Ticknor and CoMPAxy, Bostoo. We cannot 
affirm that the writer has added a f^rcat deal to the stores of information to be derived from the thou- 
sand-and-nne b<»oks by previous American travellers; yet the epistolary style of these sketches is 
naturnl ami pleasing, an<i the work may hod many ouce-rcaders. . . . 'Landreth'$ Rural Regia- 
Ur, and Almanac for 1648,’ published by Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, seems to us 
a work well calculated to advance the interests of offriculturc. and contribute to the enjoyments of 
rural life. An edition of thirteen thouaavd has already been exhausted; and arrangements have 
now been maile which will secure a copy to every farmer in the land wlio may desire one. • . , W* 
ought before to have mentioned the regular receipt of ^LittdVa Living Age,' a valuable compen¬ 
dium of choice foreign literature,from the enterprising house of Rerkurd and Co.>ipany. corner of 
Vesey-street and the .Astor-House. From the sainc' publishers, who receive at the earliest moment 
all the lutell French and Knglish poriotlicals and newspapers, pictorial or otherwise, we derive the 
numbers of a very neat and oiitertainiiig little series, called 'The Playmnte. a Plcaaant Co mpanum 
for Spare Hmira and the well-printed original issue, (through Messrs Gocld, Kendall and Lin¬ 
coln. of Boston.) of Ghumbera' Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Knorclcdgc a scries too 
popular abroad, and now too well known in America, to rcipiire farther notice than an announce¬ 
ment • • • Wk have hrrelofore ex{>res>.cd ourselves warmly in favor of f'ct.'rninrr’s N>ste»io//ii- 
ternational Literary Ezcliangca, the details of, nod donations under which, have found their way 
into so many American jounnls. To those readers who may not be familiar w ith Mr. Vattemark's 
excellent plan, a pamphlet lying before us, from the press of .Mr. William T. Joiin.^on, State- 
printer, Augusta. .Maine, containing the ‘Report and Resolves* of the legislature of that State upon 
this subject, will supply an important dcsidcraium. • • • Frw medical students or practitioners can 
read the Discourses of Professor Ware on Medical Education and the Medical Profession, without 
deriving from them vuluahle and instructive lessons. The university of Cambridge has in Dr. Ware 
a gentleman wlio is evidently fully sensible of the gre't im|»ortaricc and dignity of the high office 
upon which he himself confers so niuoli honor. • • * Mnssas. Gref.lev and .McKlrath, Tribune- 
Buildings, have published, in u very neat form, a secom, edition of * Etebavk's Historical Account 
of Hudruulic and other Machines for Raising B with observations on various subjects con¬ 
nected with the riiorhanic arts; iiiclu ling the pro^Mcssive develop«*ment of the sleam-cngiiic, in all 
and every of its accessories; the whole reviserl and in>|>rove4l, with nuinerous illustrative engrav¬ 
ings. • • • 'Christ's Messenger, or the Missionary Memorial* is the name given to a handsomely- 
appointed volume from the press of our friend Mr. Edward Walker, Fulion-strecL Its objects, 
which arc well supported by the coiitnbutiuiis of very many capable .American male and female 
writers, are to invoke greater attention to niis.<«ions. and to incite those engaged in them to renewed 
energy and devotion. Articles of a lighter character, bat of collateral interest, pleasantly diversify 
the contents of the volume. A fine c<impo->itioii, priiit'^d in oil-colors, faces the title-page, and the 
book is otherwise prettily illustrated by fine woo»l-«ugraviiigs priiitcil in tints. • • • 'Artist-Lifc* 
is the title of a well-printed volume, recently pubiL-lietl by the enterprising .Messrs. Appleton and 
Company, from the pou of Mr. II. T. Tuckehman. We are left but time and space to s.ay * at this 
present’ that the volume contains sketches, some original and others compiled, of twenty-three 
American painters. It is by no means cniiipiclo; and among the omissions we remark the names 
(or their absence rather) of Page and Elliott. The sketclies however were originally furnished 
to a Magazine, and it is possible that the nullior intend" to continue them. • • • Wr. have received 
from Messrs, Firth, Hall and Pond, Broadway and Franklin-Square, a beautiful and happily- 
conceived work, entitled 'A Bouquet of Melody, and Musicetl Annual,' adorned with ten admirably- 
executed lithographs. The frontispiece is a liiiely-cngraved portrait of that enchanting ennea- 
trice, Jenny Lind. It contains also four female representatives of the Seasons— Spring. Summer, 
Autumn and Winter— in the first style of litliogra]>hic excellence ; a drawing of ‘ Tlio D> ing Emi¬ 
grant’s Prayer,’ a portrait of Miss Jane Andrews, and otlier pictorial desi::ns, together with a 
choice collection of Songs, Waltzes, Quick-steps, Qua«lrilles and Polkas, by celebrated resident 
foreign and American composers, never before piitilislied. This work will be issued at a price 
within llie means of all amateurs in the United States. A large sale may be confidently predicted 
for this truly adiiiiruhlo book. • • • We are favored by .Messrs. Baiitlett and V\ elfcrd with a 
thick pamphlet-volume, containing ' Observations on the Aboriginal Monuments of the. Mississippi 
Valley.* It is from the capable pen of Mr. E.G. Sqt'iER, and is taken from the second volume of the 
* Transactions of the American Ethnological Society.’ It is liberally illustrated, and ilescribes the 
character of the ancient earth-works, and the structure, contents and pur|>oscs of the mounds, wiili 
notices of the minor remains of ancient art. We regret that it reaches us at so late an hour. 
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* W* regurd it as the very best work of its kind in the Union.’ — SL Alkmns (Vt.) j 0 mrmML 

* Th* KNTCRRBOcnm we# received with nnfailinf punctuality on the first of the month, 

however is the least merit of this agreeable miscellany: for its contents are as invariably good as 
iU appearance is puiyrtn«L\>t* Barton, ^ t^fVe0-York Evtnimg Peal. 

*Thb last Knickrrbockeb is exceedingly go<^. There are no hsss than twenty-four original ar¬ 
ticles, and all of the right sort; some of them, w orthy of Blackwood's palmiest daya The Edit$r*§ 
Tafife is in Mr. Clark's happiest ve^u: vuried and racy in a remarkable degree.’ 

Wete^York Oommerpial 

* Thk KMOxnavocaiiB seems to increase in attraction as it advances iii age. It exhibit aipoBthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or iibility.' — Aatioaa^ Intelligencer. 

s. * Th* Kwickkjubockkii is one of tbe roost valiinble Magazines of the day, and ontatrlps ^ cam- 
petition in the higher walks of literature,' Albanf Argue. 

*IW* have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the America^ p^iodicai 
press ; tbe venerable KNiCKVRBOcmta. The' EoiTdR’a Table' is always the most atti*actiW^‘portion 
of * Old Kkick.'s' loontbly biH of fdro —to us at least; aod in the present nddiber we hav^e fouud 
it—-moreso!'— HeMe-Yvrk'Qea.tMATkne»' 

President Everett, or Harvard College, late llItNisTEa to teNCLANp. — ‘T peruse the 
Knickerbocker with high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit qui^ .above the 
average of the periodicals of this class, ‘English or American.’ 

Hon. J. K. Padldino, late Skcretarv of thk Navt. —‘The manner iu wldelf the KWickee* 
BOCKXR is conducted, and the great merit of its.contribniora, place it in the higlieet rank Uf periodicals.’ 

PRor. Longvkllow, Cambridge UNTVBRsrrr. *The Kkickereockbr stands high in this quar- 
ter. It is superior lo roost of the Engitsh magazines, and well deserves its large list of subscribers.’ 

Hon. Robert M. CMARt«TON, Georgia. — The Knick*rdockkr is a work which requires no puff¬ 
ing ; and 1 shall always fe^l that I am coiiferring a.favog on those to whom } recommend it. 

Mbs. L. H. Sioournkt.-^* I have long regarded the Knickerbocker as tbe best periodical in 
^erica, and it really seems second (o aon^ abroad.’ 

Tint London ' Times.’ The London * THmea* "commends the Knickerbocker in cordial 
terms, and speaks of several articles fVom which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequgnt pub¬ 
lication.*— London Co R. N. * Ev. Star.’ 

The London Examiner. — ‘This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Ite articles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of imita¬ 
tion by ouf Magazines on.this aide of the Atlantic.’ 

London ‘ Morning Chronicle. —' Judging tbe numbers before us, we are inclined to con¬ 
sider this the best of all the American literary periodieaU. Its contents are highly tateloRting, in¬ 
structive and amusing.’ 

The London Literary Gazette. — ‘The taste aiid talent which the Knickerbocker displays 
are highly creditable lo American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.’ 

London Metropolitan Montult Map4Zine. — ‘We have road several numbers of ^his tal¬ 
ented periodical, and rejoiced in them. '’They would ifocredjl to any country, or to any stale Of civili¬ 
zation to which humanity has yet arrived.’ 

London * Athen.cum.'* — From a very clever Monthly Magaploot' Thu Knickerbocker' of New- 
York* wa oopy the. following spirited Eloty,’ etc. 

SiB Edward Bulwer Lttton. — ‘ The Knickerbocker is the best American perio^ca) I have 
yet seen. I take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned expressly for your work.* 

Charles Dickens, Esq. — I read tbe Knickerbocker with^ery great pleasure: it is indeed a 
inost varioiiN and eniertaiiiing periodical. It affords me pleasure to contribute tq the pages of a 
work which numbers among its regular correspondent sock writers as Mr. laVtNO.* 

Rev. Dr. Dick, Scotland.— *1 have read a good many of the att^leg i^ the few numbers of the 
Knickkr^6ckrr wiiich you sent me, and find them to possess greatmerit. Some of its papgrs, ills 
trne. were too licht for my serious turn of mind ; yfl the whole appeurv well calculated to^rs^ify the 
tastes of the mass of readers.’ . . ■ • 

Capt. F. MarryaT. —' You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and original. 1 hope 
my 'AfeqdsAtM' will reflect no discredit upDu the gopd,company in which it will find ilsaR.'. 

’ t TbriIb—$ 5 per annum ih advatree. New aubscriberi who will pay $10 in ad¬ 
vance shall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 anidl84S) gratis. All remit¬ 
tances must be made to • , 

.u JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

The following per^ns are authorized to receive subscribers and coHect subscrip¬ 
tions Qu account of ttie KN^cKERBockER Magazine. 

JVIh^Hrnkt M. Lewis isUiir Travelling Agent fp^ Alabama and Tennessee., 

Mr. Israel £. for the Southern and ^uth-western Suites, assisted by 

James K. WnirpLE, William H. Wbld,'0. 'H. ''P. Stem, Joniit B. WELni 'B. B. 
Hussey, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A- Henry and JaMK CaWMs. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, lowaa and Wisconaui, assisted' by J. 
Roan Smith, J. T. Drht, £. lYr JERNmaei T.^ Oaroner Smith, and FffBUiRicK 
J. Hawse. ' 

.r- ■ ~ ---r -r-C-r^—-. -^-;-^ 
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C. L. Whitney,. Fulton, 
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J. G. Caldwell,. WhifehaO, 
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R. Northiofton,... Norfolk, 
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Wm. Richards, P.M. PenisUL 

A. G. Willis,.^.. Augnstsu 
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C. R. Starkweather,^.. Ohiemgo, 
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W. F. Franhlin,. OaUnst, 

F. D. Ja^fer, .. f^yieicy, 

TMSSMMXM, 

A.Bi1Iinr8,.'. NashvUU. 

l».Vaagk,P.ll...t....i RsmsUOnk, 

J. G. U. Ramy,.... Knoan^ 

Brown A ParYotts,.Jfhrt/brd. 

A. H. Maltby,.i. New itavom 

Thomas H. Pease,. do. 


Wm.J. Petes,.. Salisbury,. 

Fi. W. Upson,. Waterbury. ^ 

FSIlNflTLYANtA. 

i, W ’ Cooke,. Pitisburghl 

James Peacock,. Horrisbmrgk. 

Hnmerstey A Richards,. Laneoster, 

Eds. Expositor,... Carlisle, 

James Kelly,... DoyUotoosm, * 

Abm. Horn, P. M. FasUm, 

David Oliver. Girard. 

MABTLAXD. 

Wm. Taylor A Co. Baltimore, 

William Stewart,. Hagerstown, 

OHIO. 

C.W. James,... OtncmnsuL 

Geo. Tmvellinsr Aireat for the 
Western States. Assisted by 
Jas. H. Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. 

Jen nines, T. G. Smith and 
Fre^lerirk J. Hawse. 

P. W. Thayer,.. Cleveland, 

L. Dewey, .... Ravenna. 

W. V. Barkalow,. Franklm. 

H. S. McFadden,. Cadiz. 

Isaac M. Whiting,. ..... Celumbme>. 

L. Weaver,... Urbana, 

nnome island. 

Charles Burnett, Jr.,. Providenes, 

. VSRXOXT. 

E.W. Drury,. Midi!Awry. 

INDIANA. 

B. E. Byers, P. M., ..JBIsMHMrtoa. 

Wm. Riley. EvasmOe, 

MICHIGAN. 

JL 1. Herrick.. Detroit. ^ 

OISfutT Ot COLUMBIA. 

Wm.T^ior A Co„ .. Woekingiom. 

Bell A Entwisle,. 


WaehtngU 

dlexnndri 


NSW HAMpaunts. 

George Tilden,. Ktsne. 

N. March,. Portsmoutk. 

ALABAMA. 

M. Boullemct. . Mobile, 

Wm. M.L3rns,. Athene, 

Henry L. Pardoe,... do. 

George Little,. Montgomery, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

John Patera,.. Vtckeburg. 

N. Green North,. Ray m on d . 

George 8. Galaway,. Grenada, 

MISSOUBL 

E. K. Woodward,..-.. SU Louis. 

Rocknor A Janes,-.*.1..... MamUng Gr*n^ 

LOUISIANA. 

J. C. Morgan,....... New Orleano, 


J, H. Tebbetts,. . MontreiL^ 

G. F. Payne...- Snsraats. ' 


Terms* 


• . $5.00 A year In advmnce, or $3.00 fiir ilx montim. 

Postage of this Magazine under the new law, 6| cents. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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